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BENGALI PHONETICS 
By Sunirt Kumar Cuatrergss, M.A. 


A. THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 

§ 1. Bengali is spoken by over 48 millions of people, and naturally it 
has many dialects. These dialects range themselves into four main 
groups—Western, North Central, Northern, and Eastern (with a South- 
Eastern sub-group). The morphological differences between the four 
groups of dialects are slight, except in the case of the South-Eastern 
sub-group; but considerable divergences exist in sounds and phonology. 
These divergences, however, are not so great as to create mutual 
unintelligibility among speakera of Bengali in different parts of the 
country, except, perhaps, in the extreme east and south-east, The 
language which is commonly used in literature is a “ Ingh” dialect, 
which is composite in its inflections, although it is based mainly on West 
Bengali of several centuries ago. The grammar of this “ high" Bengali— 
the siidhu bhagad, as it is callod—is archaic, and explains most of the 
forms of the modern dialecta as presenting the prototypes of these 
latter; but its pronunciation and intonation vary with the different 
dialectal areas, 

§2. A study of Bengali phonetics, in order to be complete, must 
take into consideration the sounds of all the dialects. Such a task is 
-beyond the scope of a short sketch like the following, Moreover, I cannot 
claim to possess enough knowledge of all the forms of spoken Bengali. 
Besides, in the study of the phonetics of a lan guage, some dialect or other 
must be taken up as the basis or norm,even when the aim is to Investigate 
historical or comparative phonology. Ishall, therefore, take up one dialect 
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only—my own, which is that habitually spoken by the educated classes of 
Calcutta and of West Bengal generally. Like Southern English in 
Britain, this dialect is at present the dominant one, both in life and 
literature. It is understood all over the country; it has already become 
the speech of the educated people everywhere, modified, no doubt, by local 
pronunciation and intonation in varying degrees; the literary language has 
been profoundly influenced by it, so much so that present day literary 
Bengali is often nothing but the Calcutta colloquial, with only a few 
archaic inflections for the verb; it is freely used in literature, especially 
in poetry, drama, and fiction, and there is a strong body of writers who 
advocate the supersession of the old literary language by this living and 
vigorous form of spoken Bengali. Grammatically it is more advanced than 
most other dialects. Besides, it is the pronunciation of this dialect alone 
which is the recognized standard for the literary language. For these 
reasons, the standard colloquial of Calcutta is particularly suitable as a 
basis for the study of Bengali phonetics as well as morphology. 

§4. In phonetic studies, whether general or of a special language, the 
letters of the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association alone 
should be used as symbols for speech-sounds. The International Phonetic 
Script is the only phonetic system of writing that is based on the most 
up-to-date scientific treatment of the subject ; it has become within recent 
years the one recognized system to be employed in phonetic work, and has 
already become truly international by being used for languages of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Like the symbols for the elements in chemistry, the 
symbols for speech-sounds, the elements in spoken language, should be 
represented by the same letters, no matter what the language is ; and the 
I.P.A. script alone of all existing phonetic scripts supplies the best possible 
symbols, under the present circumstances. As such, I would advocate 
the employment of these symbols (p, t, J, 9, @, ete.), even in works un 
phonetics written in languages such as Bengali, Tamil, Persian, or Japanese, 
which do not use the roman script, upon the basis of which the I.P.A. 
alphabet is built; just as every student of chemistry would insist on the 
employment of the symbols H, 8, Na, K, ete., in a Bengali, Tamil, Persian, 
or Japanese book on that science. 

94. The principles as well as methods and terminology of the modern 
science of phonetics need not be recapitulated. These methods have been 
applied, so far, to three Indian languages—Panjabi (in Dr. T. Grahame 
Bailey's Panjabi Phonetic Reader, University of London Press, 1914), 
Sinhalese (in Messrs, H. 8. Perera & Daniel Jones’ Collogwial Sinhalese 
Header, Manchester University Press, 1919), and Bengali. The I.P.A. 
alphabet has also been applied to some extent in recording the pro- 
nunciation of Tamil and Telugu, and of some of the languages of Burma. 
The late Dr, J. D. Anderson's paper on Bengali phonetics was published in 
the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies for 1917. I have expressed 
elsewhere (in the Calcutta Modern Review for January, 1918) some of my 
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views on Bengali phonetics and phonology. The present sketch is an attempt 
to record as accurately as possible the speech-sounds of the Bengali 
language as spoken by the educated classes, with a view to help foreigners 
to acquire a correct pronunciation of these speech-sounds by visualizing 
them, as well as to provide additional material in the study of general 
phonetics. 

§ 5. The Bengali language has thirty-five essential “ phonemes ",' 
although the number of actual “speech-sounds" is greater. These are 
represented in the International Phonetic Script by the letters p, b, t, d, 
t, d, k, g, cf, & (ore, } with a conventionalized value), m, n, 9, |, r, T, 5, 
J, h, 6, 6, i, 1, e, €, @, @, a, 4d, 3, 5,0,4, 0, i. To these may be added 
F, v, f, v, 2, 4: but these are non-essential sounds, although quite 
common; the first four occur as common substitutes for ph, bh, but 
they are not used by all speakers; z occurs mostly in foreign words, and 
occasionally as a variant of (5; and «a is sometimes found in borrowed 
words; but the use of § for z, and of m, a, or > for a is quite normal. 

§ 6. Several of these phonemes include more than one sound, 
e.g. the n phoneme, the J phoneme, the | phoneme, the h phoneme. 

§7. It would appear that the analysis of sounds as presented by the 
arrangement of the Indian alphabetic system (which referred to Indo- 
Aryan phonetics of several centuries B.c.) does not fully apply to Bengali, 
since Bengali sounds have developed a great deal, and the old Indian 
sound analysis, in spite of its wonderful scientific accuracy, is itself’ 
capable of restatement in the light of modern phonetics, 

‘A phone or speech-sound is a sound of definite acoustic quality produced by 
the orgins of speech. A given speech-sound is ineapable of variation," 

“A phoneme ig o group of sounds which are related in charneter, and are such 
that no one of them ever occurs in the same position as any other in connected 
speech in a particular language." 

Thus, | (front or “‘ clear’') and t (back or “* dark '') are different speech-sounds, 
and to represent properly the South English words /ef and well in phonetic seript we 
should write let, wel. So Iwife=litt. But, since in English | is not beard in 
positions where f occurs, they are regarded as different forms of one |-phoneme. 
So, too, in Bengali, the I sounds in the words WTSI lac-dye and BAB] upside 
down are different—in the first instance the sound is dental, because it precedes 
a dental S—alta, in the second, it ia mther retroflex, occurring between the back 
vowel u and the retroflex 3 —ulta. lis not a sound which occurs in any other 
position in Bengali, and it and the more common “‘clear"’ | are members of one 
phoneme in Bengali. For practical purposes it is not necessary to represent in 
phonetic transeription all individual speech-sounds in a Innguage, exeept where 
a vary minute or comparative study ia required, or where the different values of the 
same phoneme are based on complicated phonological laws which cannot be ensily 
tackled by a foreigner. Otherwise quite a large number of symbols would be 
necessary for one single language. The most common and trpical sound only of 
a phonemic group is generally adopted for visual symbolization by means of « letter : 
thos one | would do for both | and f in English, and] and] in Bengali. Ignoring 
| and | pronunciation will not affect the meaning of the word, although « foreign 
epiaker should try to pronounce them at the proper place, 
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§ 8. The sounds of standard colloquial Bengali can be arranged in 
tabular form as follows :— 














CONSONANTS 
Donto- Palnto- | | | | | 
Bilabial| Inbial | Dental | Alveolar alveolar) Palatal Retroflex | Velar Glottal 
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| | 

| | 
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Plosive pb | td | ta kg 
Affricate | J 5 
Nasal im | n | | 4] 
'Flapped AR alee i aa lt ti: 
|Fricative | (r~) | (E+) | gis) ) -f-.| | jh (h) 
| Semivowel| 6 | | 8 | 
VOWELS . 
| Biba Front Central Back 
Close : .| (a) [il ui 
| Half close.| [ol] eé 3 o 6 (d) 
| Halfopen.| [9] | m# fa) 935 | 
| Open .. ad | 





THE CoNsONANTS 

§9. The voiceless plosives pt +k are, unlike the ordinary English 
voiceless plosives, unaspirated—there is not the accompaniment of 
slightest breath in their pronunciation. 

§ 10. Initial and final b d d g are only slightly voiced, but full 
voicing occurs in intervocalic position. 

$11. ‘There is complete explosion of the first element of a plosive 
group like pt pt kt tk, ete. But where the same plosive occurs doubly, 
the first one is unexploded. In English, in a consonant nexus like 
kt pt tk Gd, ete., the first element is not fully exploded, e.g. compare 
Bengali bhokti Sf faith, lipto fare smeared, cfitkar ET" Tz shout, 
bagdi ats"t a caste, with English fact fwk,t, apt mpit, begged begid 
(the ; indicating the absence of plosion in the k p q). | 

$12. p, b: pa: 1 foot, spor Wa other, pa:p ATH sin; baba 474) 
father, fib Fra Siva, | 

$18. td are true dentals, made by striking the point of the tongue 
against the back or the edge of the upper teeth. The tongue is fully 
spread out, as in pronouncing the English ‘4=8,6. Examples—ta:p 
BI heat, part ATS leas, toto BS so much; dada Fi elder brother,cla:d 
BIW moon. 
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§14. ¢ d are slightly higher than the S. English alveolar t d, the 
point of articulation being just behind the teeth-ridge. They are therefore 
not the true retroflex sounds which are heard in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
and perhaps Panjabi; they might be called “supra-alveolar” or “ forward 
or pre-retroflex”., The tip of the tongue, however, is just slightly 
curled up. taka Biel rupee, bote ae is indeed, Jat ate sizty; da:b 
BI green coconut, alda BTS rendezvous, club. 

d final or intervocal, unless doubled in the latter case, becomes r in 
Bengali. 

The English alveolar sounds are ordinarily regarded by all Bengali 
speakers as equivalent to their ¢ d, e.g. tebil Cofast = table t®eibt, deputi 
CSorey =depuly. The difference between the dental and retroflex 
sounds is of very great signific importance, e.@. pa:t oe jute, fold, and 
pact 47S leaf; ka:t 27S awry, and ST ka:t cut ; dana FTI grain, oats, 
and dana ST] wing. ? 

§ 15. k g. Articulation as in English. Before front vowels 
articulation more forward, but not sufficiently to produce ¢, J. ki: 
f# what?, bo:k 4 heron: ga:chh ST tree, ra: Att passion. 

$16. The affricates cl 3 are pronounced by the normally spread- 
ont blade of the tongue well against the teeth-ridge where it commences 
from the hard palate. They are sounds in which the palatal plosive 
elements {ec J), produced at a rather forward position, are blended with 
J 5 glides. The English sounds of ch j = tf{d5, are pronounced 
in the first instance by the tip of the tongue. cj §§ are acoustically very 
similar to tf 45 and other similar alveolar affricates, but there is some 
difference in their production. There is no accompanying lip rounding 
_ which is present in the English sounds, except when the sound is 

emphasized. The Spanish ch is said to be « palato-alveolar- sound like 
the Bengali cj. 

A Bengali speaker is accustomed to regard 6 @ cf & as simple 
plosive sounds, since the palatal plosives c and J} do not oceur in the 
language by themselves, and the old Indian system of phonetics and the 
graphic system based on it recognize only palatal plosives. In fact, 
in Old Indo-Aryan (Vedie and Sanskrit) the sounds were plosives—e J, or 
even kj gj; in Middle and New Indo-Aryan they became corresponding 
affricates. The theory of affricates is a recent one; but that the sounds 
of the Bengali letters © © are not simple " stops" can be shown by 
continuing the § (or 5) glide, eg. ma:cffff... ATG fish, a:yyy5... 
Se to-day. Old Indo-Aryan possessed the palatal plosives ¢ J when 
the sounds of Vedic (Sanskrit) were first studied by the ancient Indian 
grammarians; but these sounds later became affricates, and it is the 
affricate Values that have mainly come down to the New Indo-Aryan 
languages. ca: 1 tea, dclol Ses skirt, hem, kdisc] S16, S16 glass; 
Ha: M go, raja 31M king, ka:f S18, STA work. 
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¢ and } do not occur as phonemes in Bengali; a3 a matter of con- 
venience, when only the phonetics of Bengali, without any reference to 
that of Sanskrit or Vedic (i.e. Old Indo-Aryan), is studied, ¢ J} might be 
employed to represent the affricate sounds of cf 3, as it has been 
done by Dr. Grahame Bailey in his Panjabi Phonetic Reader." In this 
way the use of these cumbrous ligatures, which may not be found in 
every press, can be avoided. : 

$17. m. Fully voiced nasal. ma: @ mother, mama aT 
maternal uncle, na:m @Ta name. Intervocal m tends to pass into a 
nasalized , and even to a mere nasalization of the contiguous vowéls 
in quick speech; cf. $81. An unvoiced m occurs in the exelamatory 
word &%=hiih, pronounced mm, as in English. 

§ 18. n. Ordinarily it is an alveolar sound, Before t d it is 
somewhat forward: before t d itis cerebralized, but acoustically that is 
not noticeable. na: #1 no, not, kanna 478) weeping, kan 274 ear, 
onto S@@ end, kontho 4% neck. 

$19. 9. As in English sing. Can occur intervocally, but does 
not occur initially, e.g. ro:y 4°, TF colour, genitive roner 3084, ICFs, 

§90. 1. Ordinary clear 1, as in English Jong. The dark variety, as- 
in English cycle, is not heard in Bengali. Before retroflex sounds ¢ qd, | 
has a subsidiary retroflox value, e.g. phulti wast the flower, but this 
need not be written by a special symbol, as it is found in no other 
position. The unvoiced | is unknown. lekha Gel writing, kala aT 
plantain, la:l ata red. In the speech of women and children and of the 
uneducated classes there is a tendency (noticed from early times, and 
now modified by education) to pronounce an n for an |, in initial 
positions. The reverse (change of n to 1) is also to be noticed in the . 
apeech of the lower classes. | : 

§ 21. vr. It has two, or rather three, values. Initially it is oan 
alveolar rolled r (with two or three taps of the tongue against the teeth- 
_ ridge): medially and finally it is just an alveolar flap. Before + it bas 
a slightly higher articulation. The genuine frieative J is unknown, but 
a slightly fricative yet rolled r, not a flap, is sometimes the only one 
with some speakers. There is no unvoicing of r in Bengali. rin 34 
det, kara al to do, ma:r Ata strike. 

§ 22. ris a sound which cannot be called strictly a retroflex one. 
The tip of the tongue is curled up, and is brought near the point of 
articulation for ¢ d, bat is quickly made to move forward and strike 
against the teeth-ridge with the underneath side, and then lie flat: or, 
in other words, it is raised to the retroflex position and then made to 
fall flat, hitting the teeth-ridge with the underneath side on the way. 


' Dr. Bailey, however, calls the Panjabi sounds plosives. They appeared to me 
acoustionlly to be identical with my Bengali sounds. | 
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rand ¢ are distinct sounds in Bengali, and the distinction is retained 
in educated speech everywhere; e.g. parr “TH a going across and pazr 
1s border, bank; kar @TH whose ? and ka:y 473 snatch away! But 
in certain class dialects in Calentta and elsewhere, r and r are confused : 
with the spread of education this is disappearing. In East Bengal, r, 
except in a few localities, always becomes r. 

y never occurs initially in Bengali, or doubly. ha: S75 bone, gari 
sts carriage, pahar MTSTS hill. 

§23. s. This is a rare phoneme in Bengali: it occurs in native 
words only before t d nl and r: ssto @® seiting, stha:n YT place, 
mesda, also mezda (W@W) second elder brother, sna: Ba bath, sli:] eta 
decorous, genteel, sri: TT prosperity, beauty. s may occur also before p 
initially : spordha >>] presumption, sphurti "ere hilarity. But ft fd 
(beside ad, and, with some, 5d, but this is rare) fn fl and fr also occur; 
also fp. s may be regarded as a subsidiary member of the J phoneme, 
and as such may be omitted from the list of essential phonemes. But 
sand [serve to distinguish some words from each other, at least in the 
speech of some: although the feeling of the native speaker does not 
distinguish between s and J ordinarily, in the standard colloquial form 
of Bengali. Thus: ajto STAS he used to come and asto BTS entire, 
afte afte STHCS BTHTS while coming and aste aste SITY Bice 
slowly; the verbal forms, however, may be pronounced with st, and the 
adjectival and adverbial words with Jt. But since f and s alone would 
distinguish words like above, the adoption of it as a distinct phoneme 
might be justified. In East Bengali s, corresponding to clh & of West 
Bengali, forms a distinct phoneme. 

S: occurs 43 an interjection as a variant of J: in educated speach. 

st of English becomes st in the speech of those who know some 
English, and ft in that of ordinary people: maftar at@ta master 
(sometimes maftor AT@4), ‘iftifon, ‘eftefon, ‘stefan CR*Ta station. 

§ 24. Jf is without lip rounding; it is more forward than the 
English f: fobifef Hfaeta in detail; Jundor WA handsome; borfa 
2a] rains. 

Before t, J may be said to have a retroflex value, j, but it is only 
a subsidiary form of the phoneme, which has no noticeably different 
acoustic quality. J is the characteristic sound of Bengali when con- 
trasted with other Indo-Aryan languages. Certain classes (Musalman 
working classes mainly) in Caleutta, through Upper Indian influence, use 
8 for J; this is avoided by the true Bengali speaker, and is as much a sign 
of vulgar speech as the dropping of h in words like hall, hat, head in 
English. 

$25. h(= ff). It is the voiced variety of the ordinary English h, 
' whieh occurs in English in an intervocalie position, as in the words 
behind, perhaps. h occurs in all positions, except finally after a vowel, 
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in Bengali, e.g. ha:t S13 hand, aha wie ak, bha:r Sta burden, lacbh 
are gam. An unvoiced variety, a subsidiary form of this phoneme, h, 
also occurs, after the voiceless stops to form the unvoiced aspirates ph 
th th kh and cJh. In some interjections, in a final position, unvoiced 
h is also found, but the quality of the preceding vowel changes it to o 
fricative of the corresponding class, e.g. a:h *j2, also a:x; ih #8, also 
ig, occurring also as if:, [: Cae eh > e¢: 2; uh, oh 33, 42, also uF 
oF, uf, of. 

In English loan-words h becomes h: ‘haiko(r)} eT@tete High 
Court, ete. 3 

In very quick speech intervocalic h is unvoiced, or even dropped: 
hatahati speretfs a hand-to-hand fight, also hatahati, hataati. 

Medial h, prevocal, and after m n 1, is very unstable and is commonly 
dropped, except in careful speech, the preceding consonant being doubled 
by way of compensation: eg. bramhon, brammon @tea a brahman, 
clinho, ciinno fee sign, alhad allad =rerte joy. 

This phoneme may be represented by h, with the necessary con- 
vention that it is a voiced sound, occurring unvoiced in interjections and 
in unvoiced aspirates. 

§ 26. The aspirates ph th th kh c}h, bh dh gh gh sh are 
characteristic Indian sounds, and, as they have separate letters, to the 
average Indian they are simple sounds, The aspirated rh has hardly 
a place in modern Bengali phonetics, it being pronounced r, except by 
some careful speakers in Sanskrit words like murho ZG fool, garho se 
deep. This aspiration has great semantic value, e.g. pa:t TC fold, jute 
and pha:t %T8 crack; ka:t @T3 awry and kha:t @TS pit, trench: ta:l 
Sat palm-fruit, time beat, and tha:] @ta plate; ba:r @fa day of the 
week, outside and bha:r ‘Stx burden; da:l Sta branch and dha:] bt 
shield ; cfa:l BT rice, Jha:l StH skin; Rama Ba coat, Rhama ata 
charred brick, ete, 

$ 26a. There is, however, a strong tendency to deaspiration of 
aspirated consonants, especially in a medial or final position, in Bengali, 
and attempts to emphasize the aspiration in a final position would be 
looked upon as an affectation ; e.g. ha:t #18 hand, ef. Hindostani ha:th ; 
ba:dh <ty dyke, also béi:d; mazy3(h) ata middle: la:b(h), also lass, 
lay @TS gain; de:k(h) Fe see; ba:glh) ate tiger; kocc}(h)e =r 
1s doing. 

An aspirate when it occurs before another, or before the corre- 
sponding stop, loses its h or h, as the case may be: eg. rottola for 
rath-tola 2&3 place where the car-festival is held: so kat(h)thokra 
SCSTFAT woodpecker. 

$27. 6, The sound of w (=consonantal a) does not occur in Bengali, 
and groups like wu we wi wo can only be pronounced with difficulty 
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by Bengali speakers: attempt to pronounce wu will bring in the glottal 
stop, *u. we, wi, W2 will give de, ui, 9: or u>. The language has a con- 
sonantal 6 which occurs only intervocally, mainly before a, in native 
words, e.g. hada F@ut to be, khada Mee fo eat, rele AST railway. 
This 6 may be called the second element in a number of diphthongs 
(see § 48). 

initially occurs in a few foreign words: dakaph, dakor, Gakof 
@atee Moslem religious trust property,” waqf. -- was originally a 
glide; it can be dropped: haa #3 to be, khaa PS} fo eat, ete. 
(see § 49). 

§28. 6 This is the Bengali equivalent of j (=consonantal i of 
English and other languages). The real fricative or semivowel j is 
unknown to Bengali, i being substituted for it. ji would become ‘7i, 
je, ja, jo, ju would become ‘ie, ‘ia, ‘io, ‘iu. eg. Persian ja:r friend > 
Beng. ‘iar @-ata boon companion; ‘iorop, ‘inrop Scatcate, uray 
Europe. Medially @ is found between two a's, e.g. maéa BPM illusion, 
love (not maja or maia), and between 2 and a: doéa WH) pity. 
Finally, it occurs after 2 a e w o, forming the second part of diphthongs 
(see § 49). 

Except in words borrowed newly from the Sanskrit, é in native 
words is more of a glide origin than anything else. 

In modern Bengali é very frequently occurs between two vowels to 
avoid a hiatus in a breath-group: feéelo GH 4c@t he came, par koroéa- 
mare Ta Sa Bwaica make me cross over, ete. Cf. the intrusion of r 
in English 61 adhdravit the tdea of it, indiarohis India Office, ete. 

§29. =. As in English, with medium voice. Not a native sound 
in Bengali, i.e. it cannot be found as an original or essential sound in 
a single native word. Yet it has developed in a few words from f§ or 
jh, eg. fezda CHa third elder brother, from feBlho)dada; buzte 
(also bugte buste) F#TS fo understand, from buh(ijte. In a number 
of foreign names and words z occurs, but one can employ f5, or in 
certain cases s, in pronouncing them; but it would be regarded old- 
fashioned or uneducated to do so, especially in English and other 
European words not naturalized; e.g. nizam, niffom fr@te the Nizam, 
brezil, breil cafe Brazil; Bebhiar, eebhiar, zewiar, zeviar cafsuta 
Adaprer, ete. 

z strictly should be regarded as a subsidiary value of the & phoneme: 
but because it is a sound which is quite different in acoustic quality 
from the latter, and is quite common in educated speech, it is better to 
give it a place in the list of essential sounds in Bengali, although not 
a phoneme. 

$30. f{F,v-~. The aspirate ph is pronounced very commonly as 
a dento-labial f, or as a bilabial F, but all speakers recognize ph to be 
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the “correct” sound, and careful speakers say ph. f F ph, all these 
three are in fact used by the same person; except that f seldom 
oceurs initially, but in the speech of the younger generation of people 
in Caleutta, it (f) is fast becoming common. F and ph, especially 
the latter, are the sounds heard in the villages and among those who 
know no other language, e.g. pho:l, Fo:l or fo:l @a fruit, prophullo, 
proFullo, profullo a I cheerful (also.a name). Final and intervocal ph 
tends to be deaspirated, hence we have hd:p, hd:ph Ste deep breath, 
but very rarely hd:r or ha:f; but all the four in lafalafi, laralari, 
laphalaphi, or lapalapi #Petaths, leaping and jumping afif, arif, 
aphif, apif hen, =rfert = Eng. office. 

vy, © are similarly uaed for bh. Effort to pronounce the full 
aspirate sometimes gives vh or wh. Initially, bh is more common than 
vor. bhai St® brother, bhalo Sta good. Medially, fabha, fowa, 
_ Jova FS) meeting, society; obhibhabok, ovivabok, ovivabok Bfeetet 
guardian. Final bh is either deaspirated to b, or changed to © or v, but 
rarely pronounced as a full-voiced aspirate: la:b, la:v, laxe ATS gain, 
Julob, fulov, Juloe were cheap. 

ph and bh should be used in phonetic transcriptions ordinarily, as 
f F and v © pronunciations have not ousted the older aspirates, and as 
the aspirates are recognized to be the proper sounds, the best speakers 
avoiding the frieatives. For a foreigner to pronounce ph and bh 
initially and medially (see above, § 26a) would be perfectly proper, and no 
native speaker would notice anything un-Bengali, more so when in this 
matter the Bengali habit is capricious, and has not decided entirely for 
one of the three groups—ph bh, Fr , or f v. 

$31. In unstressed syllables intervoeal b d gq m have a tendency to 
become a sort of 2 5 g v, with very little audible friction, when words 
are pronounced carelessly ; e.¢. baba @Ta) father = bawa, or even basa: 
cf. in the Calcutta slang kivava, even kida, for kibaba=J say, old 
chap; ovivavok = obhibhabok @festae guardian; dada Ww elder 
brother = data; kagojs Sf paper; mama 2 uncle = mdvwa., 
k intervocal in some words similarly becomes a voiced g; and 
occasionally the spirants are elided: e.g. dada thakur WI ata revered 
élder brother (an address of respect to Brahmans among lower classes) 
becomes datathagur, with no friction in & and g, and even daathaur. 
Compare dialectal (Eastern) Bengali hool, ha:l = hagal esrq all for 
Jokal WEA. The dialect of Chittagong favours the Spirantization and 
elision most, bat in the standard language this spirantization is not 
universal. 

$82. There is regressive assimilation when stops and aspirates of 
the same class occur side by side: e.g. ack gun > eqgun 4 84 one 
fold; me:gh korecJhe > mekkorec[he (WG Sate it's cloudy: pazc] 
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fjo:n > pajfon M16 BA fire people; so kaccalano for ka:5- STH BTAata 
carrying on work, fappaéa for fa:b- Wa Te get-all, babbeta for 
ba:p- @t"vde1 father and son, haddekha for ha:t- STS qe seeing 
one's palm, ete. Assimilation by voicing or unvoicing when the con- 
sonants belong to different classes is rare, since the first stop in the 
group is fully exploded: e.g. adhphota BTetetel Aalf-open bud ; 
dadpal BiFets a name: lokBon (CAtFaF people, attendants; hathafzar 
ta market: but it is found in a case like ubgar for upskar> 

nip ar Brata benefit. 

Progressive assimilation is rare, but it is sometimes found, e.g. 
fjobdo WH punishment from Pers. zabt (= b~2). 

z, however, as a foreign sound, becomes unvoiced before t and t in the 
speech of many: buzte, bugte, buste, also buzde 4403 to understand 
(from bufshite); kazta, kagta, kasta StH) that ‘inrk (from ka:j5 ta). 

$38. Doubling of consonants, or, rather, their length, is significant ; 
e.g. dibi fefa thon wilt give and dibybi, dibbi f#ft oath (also handsome) 
(= Skt. divja divine): pata TS) leaf, patta STS) trace (a recent 
borrowing from Hindostani); ata =e flour, atta ater eight ones, 
eight pieces; cJokor bttta a bird, clakkor Bea whirl, sea-sickness ; 
mala 37%) wreath, malla 3TH crew of a boat or ship; kana FT, 
S14 one-eyed, blind, also edge of a pot, kanna @TW crying ; kadcla Ste) 
raw, kdecla ST*) a weight, ete. 

The groups, a plosive followed by the same sound aspirated, like th, 
kkh, ddh, ete., are very common. 

The mark for indicating length is (:), and instead of doubling the - 
consonants, as is the ordinary practice, it would be more scientific to 
mark them long: e.g. dib:i, pat:a, at:a, cok:or, kan:a, mal:a, kde:fa. . 
In the present paper, however, the old practice has been followed. 

Before 1 +r, a consonant is doubled; this doubling is not 
phonemic, but it may be written in transcriptions, e.g. 2mmlo (om:lo) 
@gq sour; bhoddro SH gentle; puttro @& son; nommro (nom:ro) 7 
humble, ete. 

§ 84. Foreign sounds. This is how they are treated in Bengali: 
z=z or § (or s, e.g. when in English words and names the original 
spelling has s); alveolar td = retroflexs ¢ ¢; fricative 4 = ordinary 
trilled and flapped r; tf ds; =<] &: 3=2 or &; O8=thd: x = kh: 
g=4. fin foreign words is written by the letter ® ph, and pronounced 
ph F or f; v is ordinarily written S bh, and pronounced indifferently 
bh, », or ¥. 

VOWELS 

§35. The formation of the Bengali vowels can be shown with 

greater precision by comparing them with the Cardinal Vowels in the 
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cardinal vowel figure, as below. The theory of the cardinal vowels is 
& very recent one in phonetics, and one familiar with the cardinal vowels 
will have no difficulty in making out the approximate values of the 
Bengali vowels in the vowel figure. 

§ doa, The cardinal vowels are sounds which have certain fixed and 
definite tongue positions as well as known acoustic qualities. Vowel 
sounds produced by certain tongue positions, high, low, or middle, front, 
back, or central, are taken as the standard, and the vowels of different 
languages are studied with reference to that standard. For a study of 
the question of cardinal vowels, see G. Noél-Armfield, General Phonetics, 
2nd ed., 1919, Heffer, Cambridge; D. Jones, Pronowncing English 
Dictionary, 1917, Dent, London: and H. 8. Perera & D. Jones, 
Colloquial Sinhalese Reader. The cardinal vowel figure has been used 
with the kind permission of Mr. Daniel Jones, who has systematically 
worked and established the idea. 





(a) z a a: @ 


Cardinal vowels [in square brackets], @. 

Bengali vowels (approximate positions), * . 

Bengali i tends to be slightly retracted from the cardinal position, 
=e Bengali u to be slightly advanced, like Southern English 
Tard U7. 


The tongue positions for the Bengali vowels in the above diagram 
are only approximate. Exact positions can only be ‘determined by 
means of X-rays photographs of the mouth in articulating the sounds, 
The above are the seven (including a, eight) vowels heard in educated 
speech, 

$36. i:,i. Bengali i: (the long sound) is slightly lower than the 
cardinal sound. It is a pure vowel, not diphthongized as it frequently is 
in English. : 
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The short i of Bengali is lower than the long one, about halfway or 
slightly below halfway between cardinal i and cardinal e. Short i in 
initial syllables very commonly tends to become e in the dialect of the 
city of Calcutta, e.g. bhetor, c{helo, petal, ete., for bhitor Fasa within, 
clhilo Fes was, were, pitol, pital foraay brass, ete. 

Some people pronounce a long i: as only a lengthened form of the 
short vowel, without any difference in quality, i.e. without raising the 
tongue for the long sound. 

Longi: rin @4 debt, tin faa three, risk 2S custom; in reading 
aloud the literary language, words like moli:n Wf pale, dirty, sthobi:r 
afaa oll, ete. 

Short i: difi fT native, country-made or -born; Dbiliti Fafa 
foreign: didi fate elder sister; hiPibifsi fefefate scravwls, ete. 

The emphatic particle i in words like tinii fefaé he indeed, Raboi 
aicate I shall go indeed has a tongue position nearly as high as the 
long i:. 

§ 87. Bengali e: is slightly higher than Bengali e, and Bengali é 
(short) is about halfway between cardinal e and ¢. In the standard 
colloquial, e is carefully distinguished from =, but in East Bengal ¢ is 
substituted for both ¢ and wm. cJale Bt walks, ctw kheée (also khee, 
and in the pronunciation of some, kheie) having eaten, héfekéde 
cnceee laughing and weeping; ke:[ C@ hair, he:t (FS cane, tefta 
fetal thirst; onnefon Stws4 search; bekti DFS person, kheti wh 
Injury. 

§ 98. w:, «. Position a little above cardinal No. 4, somewhat 
lower than the- Southern English sound of # in men (man). Long we: 
has mouth open wider than in the case of short #. wa:k @ one, da:kh 
are, ite look thou, te:g ST renunciation, ottecjar BSsteta 
oppression, higg&n Fassia science, obbhef sresta habit, hotte ran 
murder, rokkhme (commonly rokkhe in Calcutta) 731 preservation. 

a is frequently heard for © when it represents in the middle of . 
a word Middle Bengali ea, written fl (ie. -yd), for Sanskrit -ja:: e.g. 
kollan, besides kollen #414 well-being; hotta, hott £89 murder ; 
rokkha, rokkha 23"] preservation (from earlier rokkhea, Sanskrit kf 
becoming kkhj). 

§ 39. ¢ is a sound rarely heard among speakers of standard 
Bengali, although it is common in East Bengal dialects, e.g. ken for 
keno (4 why, te:l for te:] Coa oil, de:f for de:f GT country, e:k for w-k 
at one. But the interjection of address, he ( oh, when used finally 
at the end of a sentence, is frequently he; but this is not universal, 
he being pronounced by many: e.g. boloto he or hw a (F you say, 
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here! dekho to he or he @edest @& look here! h& he or hw (also he) 
Bt @ ! say! 

In English words like tfea(r), fea(r), k*ea(r) (chair, share, care), 
the ca diphthong becomes ear in Bengali: cJear, fear, kear. 

$40, Bengali a is a clear sound, halfway between the cardinal a 
anda: mda:,ma: 7) mother; baba 474) father; amar STaTa my | ha:t 
BTS hand; ga:clh Te tree, etc. 

In the “cockney” of Calcutta, a in an initial syllable, with the syllable 
following having another a, has a frontal pronounciation, that of the 
cardinal a, in a great many words, and this frontal value is commonly 
changed toa fall w. This is a characteristic of speech which is avoided 
by the best speakers. The modification a>a>m is not consistently 
earried out, but it is noteworthy that a large proportion of the words 
showing w for a have the vowel nasalized; 6g. kdtal > k#tal #TeTe 
jack fruit, baka > b&ka 4741 crooked, kdfari > k&fari THtat worker in 
hell metal, {akhari > f&@khori *ttettfa worker in shells (but fakha =e 
a conch shell is rarely [&kha, and kifa €@T™1 bell metal is never k#fa), 
kikra > ktkra @T#3] crab, taka > teka bri rupee, ete., etc. 

In the pronunciation of some, final a tends to be rnised to a, but this 
is not common; the low a is retained. 

a through the influence of a preceding i and u always becomes 
eando. This change takes place through vowel-harmony, and is 
recognized in Bengali: e.g. bina > bine fas, Fata without: ninda > 
ninde fa, fart blame; Persian xari:darr buyer > *khoirdar, 
*khoiddar, khodder @t¥4; puffa>puffo GM, Wem worship; 
uta> futo WS Bee) shoe. Similarly, when there is @ in the 
preceding syllable, a through vowel-harmony is fronted to a, but this is 
not noticed; e.g. bebfa > bebja 4M trade; xkla > wkla qe alone. 
This fronted a, approaching #, is a subsidiary form of a, and ordinarily 
it is not necessary to indicate it in phonetic transcription. 

$41. 9 short is slightly lower than the cardinal yowel 9, but 
considerably higher than the English sound in nef. Ordinarily there is 
very little or no lip rounding, but long 9: has a certain amount of lip 
rounding, but not so much as in 5. English 9:. With some among the 
best speakerg_of Bengali, 2 tends to move forward towards a. 9 is the 
most characteristic vowel-sound in Bengali, distinguishing it, with the [ 
and b pronunciation of s and » or w, from other Indian languages. 
A final > at the end of a syllable or word becomes a very lax and open 
kind of o,and this may be written 9 or o according to preference in 


- individual pronunciation. This lax o may also be rendered by 6. The 


more common pronunciation among speakers of the standard colloquial 
is © In reading a literary composition in prose or verse, however, 
9 or 6 pronunciation is more common than o. 
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f30:1 Ga water, bor Fa bridegroom, koto, katé FS how much, Bora 
upor (Caleutta cockney opor) Sera above, udot BwH rise, abofonns, 
abofonnd SaHe tired, aboffo abaffo sboffo Way certainly, mnabarato 
smnoborsto Inohsroto WATTS continuously. 

The English short vowel in mot fot bas a guttural quality which is 
lacking in the Bengali 9, because the latter is pronounced with a higher 
position of the tongue. 

§ 42. There is a half-distinct form of 9, which results from an 
attempt to slur a syllable containing 2 in quick pronunciation. It is at 
the present day occasionally heard in rapid pronunciation of learned 
words which when fully enunciated will retain the 9, and in common 
words (which have already dropped the 9) when the latter occur in literary 
composition in high style with a too Sanskritized vocabulary. This 
indistinct sound may be written *, gombhir'nadi gimbhironaii 
st¥ta atet deep sounding: fagor torongs WTAE ocean billows, 
cjikur’bha:r fasta heavy tresses; apnar Bteata of self; fut ray 
Weal? therefore, tarkef[ar StaceWa Tarkeshwar (a name), up’kar 
Serata benefit, am'ra STFA we, dorian Faeaya (also dordan) gate- 
keeper. 
$43. The o phoneme in Bengali has three values: when it is long, 
it is a vowel of rather high quality, but slightly lower than the cardinal o: 
the lip rounding is not so great as in the case of the cardinal sound. 
Ordinary short o has a lower position than long o, perhaps a little above 
the middle point between cardinal o and 9, There is a third kind, a lax 
form of o, which may be written 6, slightly above the cardinal 3, and 
which occurs mainly as a modification of an >in a final syllable—in fact, 
which is a sort of 3 tending to become an o. Ordinarily, a single letter, 
o, would be enough for the three varieties. 4 is an extremely volatile 
sound, and no definite rule can be laid down as to its occurrence. e.g. : 
ro:g Cats illness; born Cat? sister, TT forest; ro:jy Cate day, every 
day; Fo:m FT Yama (the God of Death); foro Heate the lake- 
born (=lotus); oti SPS much; ponero, ponerd At¥a fifteen: loha carte 
iron; bofha (#1 load; kolu #4 oilman; biog facatst subtrac- 
tion, loss. 

$44. uo: and u presenta parallel toi: andi; du:r $a distant, bhu:t €3 
ghost, bhuto, bhutd 3 past, kuzp 4% well, ru:p SY beauty, fadhu 
Ate good, honest; nupur BF anklet, mukut hdc crown, kukur $4 
ae. dhonuk qae bow, bofu TA wealth (a geivhanas = Boas)! u short 
interchanges with o in a few words, especially through laws of vowel 
harmony, e.g. foe G'TH he lies down, but fu-e StF having lain from 
fuia SBA; gona Cit counting; but guni ef4 I count. 

ut has no tendency towards diphthongization. 
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$45. «a, as in English, Hindostani, ete., occurs in a few foreign 
words. English 9 becomes a when any attempt is made to pronounce 
in the English way. a is not universal in Bengali, in fact, it is 
distinctly a foreign sound ; 3, a, and occasionally » are substituted for it. 
bas, also bas, bes (with J as well) @TH ZA enough !; sar, sor, sar, 
Bier aWy4, "4, AT, Asta Sir. 

$ 46. Nasalized vowels. All the seven vowels of Bengali, 
1e@e@a.90n, can be nasalized, and thus we have seven more phonemes 
1é#d560. A vowel preceded or followed by a nasal generally has 
a slight nasalization; and this nasalization by contact need not be 
represented, In the speech of some, however, this nasalization by 
contact is not present. Nasalized vowels have higher tongue position 
than the simple ones: & has more backward a tongue position than a: 
ord. e.g. pira, pire fers, fetce a wooden board to sit on; kéde (tw 
having wept; p&:cl CTS turning, screwing; pase] Te five: [Spa wen 
surrendering ; [3ron 84 remembrance ; thot aie lip: kii:c] = 5 a red 

$47. Bengali vowels generally are pronounced in a lax way. This 
laxness of enunciation gives the Bengali vowel-system its characteristic 
timbre, when contrasted with ordinary educated Southern English or 
Panjali or Hindostani. 

§ 48. The vowels ie ao u can occur twice within the same word, 
side by side: tinii Fafa he indeed: khee C4 having eaten: khaa 
STS eating; bolboo @arate and I shall say ; kun SB onomatopoetic— 
ery of the cuckoo. An & glide is usually intruded between two e's, 
and an 6 glide between two a's, but it is not essential. | 

$49. The Bengali system of writing, which is that of Sanskrit, 
recognizes only two diphthongs—oi @ and ou @. But the number of 
diphthong (and triphthong) sounds actually found in the language is 
remarkably large. These are mostly falling diphthongs, the stress being 
on the first element. But a few of them can be called rising ones, In 
deliberate speech, it is quite possible to pronounce the diphthongs either as 
level ones, or as two syllables; the latter thing would be encouraged by 
the spelling. But in ordinary speech of sufficient rapidity the sounds are 
nothing but diphthongs, of which the unstreased part 1s a consonantal 
vowel, 

When the two vowels do not form a diphthong, a hyphen may be 
employed between the vowels to indicate that they form two syllables, 

ie: gie fetta having gone; a rising variety also makes the syllable 

ultimately ge ¢st < gie, gje. | 
ia: iar Fura hoon companion : ejia aT Asia, 
io} dio fw@ give (precative future), iorop STHCET Europe. 
in: fiuli Persfa a flower, 





B\' 
ed: 


Cll 


® = 8 8 8 


od. 
Ou : 


ui: 


He : 


nda: 


uo. 


§ 50, 
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nei 1S is not, also indulgence, affection, 
Cjear (S8Ts chair. In some words like beala as] cern 
violin, it becomes we, bwela. 


: Feo GP go (future precative). Cf. Mayo Hospital = meo 


hafpatal. 


: ken S somebody. 
: dwe (WH gives. 
BO: 


dior (84, (FZ hushand's younger brother, kwot GE€E a caste: 
beora (@4€9) affair (slang). 


i? bhai St® brother. 
ae: 
OO: 
qn - 
: hoe #7 15, are ; bh3e Ba fear; boe! TWH age. 

: fou FN, HEM, AZ] endure, boate zat loafer, 

: hoo Fe he. 

: boi 4 book, doi FE curds. 

? doe GTH milks, noe GTe bends, koe (also ko-c) #'m having 


khae eats, paera (paéra) HH) pigeon. 
dao WT give. 
lau aS gourd. 


spoken; occasionally heard as a rising diphthong. 

koaja C@TEtA mist, doat (also do:t) catats (CTS) inkpot. 

bou a3, ca) (newly-wed) wife : dour Gis run, 

Hii at jasmine, dui re Tmilk, two; uil SS will, huil B24 
wheel (in fishing) (the last two are English words). 

dhue “CF having washed, fue 8TH having lain, lying; a rising 
diphthong frequently. 

duar (also do:r) Wald, Wa door ; Bua WT gambling ; rather 
i rare diphthong in the Calcutta dialect, frequently changed 
to n0, 0. 

dhuo ¥¢H burden of a song, kuo #00] well; a rising diphthong 
originating from the preceding, which is frequently simpli- 
fied to o:. : 

The above twenty-five diphthongs can have nasalized forms, the 


first element being always the one to have nasalization. 


§ 51. In addition to the diphthongs, the following triphthongal ~ 


combinations are found in native words: lei, 160, ide, eie, cio, eno, edi, 
eu0, Wel, i, die, Gio, aci, aoi, ani, dei, 30i, 360, ole, O81, 080, Oi, oae, 
Ol, ule, U0, Uei, Neo, ude, nao, woe. Some of these are frankly two 
syllables, others are compressed into one, 


5 52. 


In the following tetraphthongal groups, eoai, eode, aoai, aoae, 


oaio, we have two diphthongs really, the push on the a giving a division 
of the group into two parts. The groups doaio, aoaio similarly are 
3-0-0, 06-qi-o. 
¥YOL. Il, PART 1. 2 
= 
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Sounp ATIRIBUTES 


Length 

§ 68. Length of consonants, commonly described as “doubling”, 
has been treated in § 38. A consonant can also be lengthened or 
doubled in some cases, when the word is emphasized: e.g. Jokol HA 
all, also fokkol; fobai Wat® everybody, also fobbai; kicfhu fee 
a little, also kiecj/hu. This doubling is represented in writing in Bengali. 

§54. On the other hand, length is not a significant sound attribute 
for vowels, Quantity of Bengali vowela depends on the rhythm of the 
sense group. Except in the case of Sanskrit words, quantity is not 
consistently indicated in Bengali orthography. Vowel quantity is an 
extremely baffling thing, and there are various shades of length, but 
ordinarily three are recognized, long (:), half-long (-), and short. Except 
4, all Bengali vowels can have all the three quantities. 

§ 55. Spoken Bengali has also a characteristic habit which I have 
enlled bimorism or dimetrism (dvi-mdirika-td). Isolated words tend to 
take up a standardized time-beat or mora (space of time). A normal 
Bengali word takes two time-beats, or units of time, or more. Words of 
three more are also common. In case of monosyllabic words, there is 
a lengthening of the syllable; and polysyllables are cut short or divided 
into groups of syllables which take each the normalized length of time. 
eg. ko: @ k (2 mora, with rather longstop for k), kokar S#ta the letter k 
- (3+14 mora), spra-Rite for sparaRita Beratherey a flower, ete. 

$ 55a. Monosyllabic words pronounced as separate words always have 
the vowel long: e.g. ko: @ the letter k; tin Fee three; ke: Cf who?: 
eck §¥ one; kar 4TH whose; pho:l Ba fruit; Bho cars soup; ru:p 
at form, beauty. Foreign monosyllabic words naturalized obtain the 
long quantity in Bengali ; eg. Pers. gul flower > 9u:] @4; English fvt 
fool > phu:t we; t'in din > tim fa ; wl wool >u:l SH. When these 
monosy lables occur in a sense group, in composition or otherwise, the 
long quantity is curtailed; e.g. tinti faatr three pieces: rup-kotha 
SF) fairy tale; du-phut FEC two-foot; ul-bona Sarata} to knit 
wool; tin-mistri Balaett Hin-tvorker, 

$56. It has been found out from kymographic mouth-tracings that 
in disyllabie and polysyllabic words and sense groups like ‘ekti set 
one piece, pata TS) leaf, ‘paka *T#1 ripe, bagda 411 prawn, ‘manot 
AAS vow, ‘clandon FF sandal, ‘bonduk THF musket, ‘dek(h)te wets 
to see, dib’bendro feTasey a name, "kotokta SUE) a little, ‘taktata 
Tere that plank, “kemon-acjhen (aa Stet how do you do?, 

‘ami -debo =tfa (tal I shall give, ‘fe-elo Gi #a he came, ete., the final 
vowels, although not stressed, are invariably longer than those 
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preceding. The length of these final syllables ia not so great as that of 
an isolated monosyllable, and they can as such be described as half-long. 

§ 57. Long and half-long quantity may be indicated in isolated 
words, but it is extremely difficult to determine the exact quantity of 
words In connected speech in a sense group. When there is no doubt, 
length or half-length may be indicated, but the best thing would be to 
omit length marks and to divide the sentence into portions by vertical 
lines | and ||, indicating sense groups, the double line expressing a slight 
pause. Stress also may be expressed where it is pronounced. General 
rhythm of the sentence, which is based on the speaker's emotion, comes 
into play in adjusting the lengths of the different syllables in a sense 
group, and high pitch of voice is accompanied by long quantity, 


Stress 

§53. Stress (denoted by ’ before the syllable which bears it) is not 
significant, i.e. presence or absence of it does not alter the sense of a 
word. In Standard Bengali, stress is dominantly initial. Word-stress is 
always subsidiary to sentence-stress; and this sentence-stress is always 
on the initial syllable of the first important word in a sense group. The 
stress on individual words comprising a sense group is sacrificed, the initial 
syllable in the first important word being the only one that retains its 
stress. A Bengali sense group, viewed from the standpoint of stress, 
has been compared to a railway train, the first stressed syllable being 
the one which draws the rest. Normal Bengali versification is based on 
this principle of division of the sentence into sense groups with strong 
initial stress. But this is changed in giving emphasis to a particular 
word. In learned as well as common words from Sanskrit, the root 
syllable generally has stress (and length), to the exclusion of the prefix 
—a state of things which is out of harmony with the native Bengali 
habit of initial stresses, Examples: o'ti:ndra Wate a name (familiarly 
‘Hotizn); opo'ra:Gita Beaters wnconquered (colloquially ‘sprafsite 
the name of a flower): a'ra:dhona @tateal adoration: op pra‘cjurfso or 
appra chu:r§o Bates paucity; bi'be:k Fata conscience ; o'ne:k Woe 
much, many; 9 tu:l Set incomparable (but ‘otul as a name) ; onu'ra:g 
Saat affection; a boffo AY certainly (colloquially ‘obif{i, ‘obbif fi). 

§59. Pronominal words, conjunctions, and other particles, as a rule. 
are not stressed even when they begin a sense group; also auxiliaries in 
compound verbs. An adjective which precedes its noun takes the stress, 
the following noun generally losing it. 

§ 60. In spite of the literary influence of Sanskrit noted above, 
stress in Bengali is initial, and phrasal accent is the dominant thing in 
connected speech. This initial stress has given rise to umlaut and vowel 
harmony on a very large scale in modern spoken Bengali; these properly 
come under Bengali Phonology. As in English and French and other. 
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languages, polysynthetie expressions as a result of slurring of unstressed 
ayllables abound in Bengali: e.g. ‘eddin =the for wto din 4 fee 
such a long time (lit. so many days); ‘fjaccfhetai acess very bad, 
for 31S 2 ey ae Raha ieciha tai as one would wish, most wilftl; 
‘korfacclo * CTT’ where are you going?, for kotha Rraitecfha 
(Ie ASTSSe: KEqge wits as you command, for fe aggéad (4 
TS, ete. 

§ G1. Sentence rhythm in colloquial Bengali is extremely varied 
and picturesque, there being the musical quality of speech—pitch— 
always present, But in the literary language when it is read out, there 
ig an approximately equal interval of time for the Various sense groups 
with the strong initial phrase stress, which gives rise to a certain 
rhythmic quality to a Bengali line, og. the opening line of Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagara's Sitdr Banabds: ‘ra:m || ‘ra: pode | 
‘protifthita hoia || “sppratihota bhabe | ‘rasj§o fa:fon | “korite lagile'n | 
ata ateece offafae geut wafseeetcs areas arfsicers 
Rama, established in the dignity of kingship, began to rule the kingdom 
without any obstruction; or, from the same writer's Kathdmdld, in a 
simpler style: ‘ekoda | ‘(8)wk || ‘bagher galaé || ‘hazr phutial-cJhils || 
See) HE ACTA ATE ETE Bl CatheA Once a bone got stuck within the 
throat of a tiger. 

Intonation 

§ 62. Intonation or pitch of voice is not a significant element of 
speech in Bengali. In one or two isolated cases, however, intonation 
has a signific value; such cases of words having different meanings 
owing to difference in intonation are the two syllables m (sometimes 
written & ,i.c. 0), and ha ¥1 yes: e.g. 

‘m with high rising tone, indicates a query. So “hd=yes? 

‘m with mid rising tone, with abrupt ending, indicates annoyance 
or disgust. : 

in with low falling tone = the English expression I see. 

vm with mid fall-rise tone = yes, if may be so, but —. 

“m: with high falling tone = very well, I shall see (threatening, used 

jocosely or seriously). 

§ 63. But in a sentence intonation is a highly expressive speech 
attribute in the language, possibly to a greater extent than in English. 
The laws of intonation in the Bengali sentence have not been studied at 
all, but the following sentences are given as illustrative of Bengali 
intonation, These are taken at random from Girish Chandra Ghosh's 
drama Bilwamangal :— 


‘afama:r ‘cJokkhukhulecthe ! 
Bre Bata Cw acare! To-day my eyes have opened, 
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ne  ——————— 
— = 


a i, = = = " vs 
‘tuikikore ‘fjanli? or tui'ki-kore ‘Ranli 
we fe =a wtafa? How did you know? 


-- 4% 


c{heleti ma*bolle 
cevae 7 zac The little boy called “ Mother!" 


_ = af 


aha, "ki fundo:r 
win, fF Wa | Ah, how beautiful ! 


— 


= # A 
‘febinalé)ar neima‘nei 
ca faa) sta @e a) Ge 1 There's none else but he, none, mother ! 


™~ 


tomar ‘Tamikema: ? 
carata arat (CZ MP Who is your husband, little mother ? 


= = = i, 


'gotakatok’taka(&)eno 
sttet See Bre ae You will bring some rupees. 


= = ~~ § 
, ‘bebfata figgir ‘Fombe 
Daniel “tefsta aca The business will flourish quickly. 


# = _ 


‘cfalo, ‘a:Ri brin‘da:bonBattra kori 
ba, aire oma Fa #fa Come, let's start for Brindaban even 


to-day. 
= ; = = = A. _-=-. = eee sf 


‘kwno bhai? ‘wkla keno bhai ? 'amifje tomar’ fongeroec}hi' bhai ? 
(Ha ote ? sea cea, Ste? aie ca cotara Aw Fate se? 
Why, brother ? why alone, brother? Here am I im your company, 
‘brother ! 
$64. I conclude this sketch of the phonetics of Modern Bengali by 
giving the transcription of a connected text. 1 give a short prose poem 
(reproduced and translated with the kind permission of the author) by the 
greatest writer of Bengali, Rabindranath Tagore ; it was published’ in the 
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Sabuj Patra for Bhadra and Ashwin, Bengali year 1826. h h have 
been used; h might be used for both. Also 6 has been employed: 
o would do ordinarily. 


kothika 


‘phota phota | "brifti hoe! (é)akafer | 'megh name, || —'matir 
kache | ‘dhora debe bole. |) temni | ‘kotha theke | ‘meéera (é)afe | 
“prithibite | "badha porte. || 

‘tader Bonnd | 'slpd Rastgar | ‘fRagot, || “alps manufer. | ‘oitukur 
moddhe | (é)apnar | ‘fo-btake | ‘dhorand cfai | —apnar ‘fa:b katha, | 
‘fa:b “bwtha, | ‘fo:b bhab(a)na, |! ‘tai tader | ‘mathaé ‘kapér, | ‘hate 
'kdkon, | ‘aninaé ‘beya. || ‘meéera holo | ‘fimalf) farger ‘in-drani.|| 

kintu | "ko:n deb(o)tar | ‘koutuk(s)haffer motd | sporimitd ‘cJancfoléta 
nie(@jamader | ‘paraé oi | ‘chhoto me(é)etir | ‘onmd? || ‘ma take 
rege bale | “‘doffi", || "ba:p take hefe bale | “"pagli”™. || 

fe pa'la:taka | ‘hornar | ‘f§2:1, || fafoner pathdr | “dinie cfale. || tar 
‘monti fend | ‘benuboner | ‘upor daler | ‘pata, || keboli ‘fhir phir 
kore | “kdpefe. 

‘as dekhi | foi ‘durdntd me(é)eti || 'barandaé | ‘reline | bhorrdie || 
‘cJupkore | ‘déyie || —badal fefer | ‘indrd dhonuti bollei hoé. || tar ‘bard 
bard duti | ‘kalo | ‘cfo:kh || aff | o'cfancfol, | "tomaler dale | ‘briftir 
dine | “danabheffa | ‘pakhir mots. || 

* . * ¥ oo * 

‘kicfhu din age | ‘rouddre:r | ‘fafon cfhild | ‘prokhor; || ‘digonter 
mu:kh | ‘bibornd | ; ‘gacfher ho'taffa:[ patagule || fukie | "holde hoe 
gwc}he. || 

‘emon fomoé | "hothat | ‘kalo aluthalu | ‘pagla ‘me:gh | ‘akofer 
‘kone kone | ‘tabu phelle. || ‘furfaster wkta | ‘roktérdffi || ‘khaper 
bhitdr theke | ‘taloarer motd | ‘berie ()elo. || - : 
 “ordhek rattre dekhi || ‘dor(s)fagulo | ‘khorkhor | fobde “kapeje. |) 
peat “fahorer | ‘ghumtake | ‘Bhorer hals)a || 'Rhiti dhore | "Phdkie 
ce. 

“athe dekhi, || ‘golir alota | ‘ghond briftir moddhe | ‘mataler | 
‘ghola cjokher motd | ‘dekhte. || ar ‘girBer ghorir | ‘fabdd(eelo || 
Bend | ‘briftir fobder | ‘cladér muri die. || 

‘Jokale | "fjaler dhara | ‘aro ‘ghonie (é)elo || —‘rouddrd (#)ar | 

‘uthlo na. || ; 
. * * i cy * 


ei ‘badlaé | amader parar ‘me(®)eti | ‘barandar relin dhore | ‘clup 
kore | ‘ddrie. || 
tar bo:n efetake | “bolle, | “ma'dakcJe.” || fe kebdl | ‘fabege | ‘matha 
narlo, || tar “beni | “dule (é)uthlo, | ‘kagdyzer nouko nie | tar "bhai | tar 
‘hat dhore | ‘tanle. || fe hat ‘chinie nile. || 'tobn tar "bhai | ‘khelar 
Honne | ‘tanatani korte laglo. || take (@)ek ‘thapdr bofie dile. || 
i* * * = - * 
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‘brifti porcfe. || ‘ondhdka-r | ‘ghand hoe (#elo. || ‘meféeti | ‘sthizr 
ddrie. | 

‘adi Fuge | ‘sriftir mukhe | ‘prothbm kotha | "Begecfhild || foler 
bhafaé | “hadar konthe. || ‘lokkhd koti bocfhor | ‘pa:r hoe | fei "f5rdn 
‘biff3réner | o'ti:t kotha | (&)aj§"badlar kaldffare | oi ‘me(é)etike (@efe | 
‘dak dile. || "o: tai | "fakdl bwrar ‘baire | ‘cfole gie | ‘harie gelo. | 

‘kotd bord “kazl, || ‘katé bard "Fagat, || ‘prithibite | ‘kat Ruger | katd 
"Piibolila. || fei fu‘du:r, || fei bi'ra:t, || af§ ei ‘durdntd me(é)etir | ‘mukher 
dike ‘takalo, | 'megher clhaétae | ‘briftir kaldfabde. | 

o tai ‘bord bord | ‘cfokh mele | ni'stabdhd | ‘darie roilo || —fend 
an dmtékaleri | “protima, || ! 

sri: robindronath thakur. 
STORIETTE 

The cloud in the sky comes down in drops of rain, to be held by the 
earth below. So women come, no one knows from where, and get bound 
to this earth. 

For them the world of a small space, and of a few people. That small 
area must hold their all—all their story, their suffering, their fears. That 
is why they have the wimple on the head, the bracelet on the arm, and 
the wall round the yard. Women are queens of the heaven of narrow 
bounds. 

* * * LJ to 

But that little girl in our neighbourhood was born with a brimming 
liveliness,—what god's mirthful laughter was it like? Her mother gets 
cross and calls her “ naughty ", but her father laughs and calls her “ my 
madcap darling”. 

She is the water of a running fall, defying the rocks that would check 
her. And her heart is as the leaf on the topmost branch in a bamboo 
grove, which is always ashiver with the slightest breath of air. 

This day I saw that sprightly little girl standing quietly leaning upon 
the rails of the baleony—one ntight say she was like the rainbow after 
rain. Her two big black eyes were without their merry twinkle to-day, 
like birds on the branch of the tamal tree, with wet wings in a day of rain, 

* " a * = * 

For some days the sun’s heat was oppressive: the face of the ends of 
the sky was pale; the leaves of trees, with all hope dead, had become dried 
up and yellow. 

At such a time quite of a sudden, an erratic cloud, black, dishevelled, 
pitched its tent in the corners of the sky. A red ray of sunset issued 

forth like a sword from the sheath. 
Abt midnight I found the doors and windows trembling and groaning 
with a rattling noise. The storm wind shook by the forelock the sleep 
of the whole town, ~ 

I rose and saw the light in our lane looking through the thick rain 
like the dull eye of a drunkard. And the sound of the church bell came 
as if shrouded in the patter of rain. 
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In the morning the streams of rain became greater and still greater, 
and no sun rose. 

* * a a =z = 

In this rainy weather the little girl in our neighbourhood was standing 
quietly by the balcony rails. 

Her sister came and said to her, “ Mother is calling.” She only 
vigorously shook her head, her plait of hair swung round. Her brother 
came with a paper boat and drew her by the hand, But she snatched her 
hand away. But. still her brother pressed her for play. She gave him 
a slap. 

I * J * i 
It was raining. The whe became deeper and deeper. The little 
girl stood still. 

In the primeval age, at the beginning of creation, the first word awoke 
in the speech of the waters, in the voice of the wind. Through millions 
and millions of years that word of days beyond remembrance and forgetting, 
came and called the girl to-day in the gentle sound of the rain, That is 
why she passed beyond all barriers and lost herself. 

How vast the time, how great this world, the life of how many ages on 
this earth! That far-off, that vast magnitude looked at the face of this 
sprightly girl, under the shadow of the cloud and in the gentle sound of 
the rain. 

She therefore remained standing, with her big eyes wide open, silent— 
as if an image of eternity. 

Rabindranath Tagore. 
efor | 

cere) cet ze ace aretets ce ate—ata atee 
(Hea aca’ | coals cate cee TA BicH feates Ste eer | 

CICHs WY Wel BEA were, weet wtecEA | abea aus 
wersata HABITS KaleA] BIS —Bierata Ha SM, Ha Aspe, Hz Slay | 
Be Bows wtene sters, stcs free, wifeste coe | caceai ca 
Wharacsa tat 

* * * 

feq oi (FIBA Baier a3 werfafrs seas fac 
cararera orrgts @ card cacatea wer? om arce cust aca“ he”, 
ater Bice STH aca ort” | 

(H OATS Vaata wa, “acwa ertea Fefeca oca i sta aah 
Cae (aaacaa Sotravicaa errs, wate fag fag ace Steves 

are fe ce exe cacale atarere cfars wa face oor ere 
wif ycr—ateacnrcea CaeRB ae ea i Be «yay ae stem 
Cote Wie Bower, BHicss Sica zea fers Stel-com ofetta we 
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fasfan wiest twa “ae fea etea; fastcas qe faa; 
sted TSretn etistecs wheca eacw ca CTE | 

aaa wae gate Sta BAA tse A Blsietse CFIA 
cares Sta cwaca | Mistews wet) zw-ahr acer feta cue 
Scatgicgs WS caracg set | 

Bret sea ofa wawlacat ayes Mow SICH | AMT ARCA 
sapice arya tent Afb aca atfecs face | 

Sco ofa, stfra ieee) we afea acus atetcaa carn coeds 
aS wees | wa faces ufos “re wm can ef “ews otwa afs 

Hea wera “ta) Beat afars e— aH Bla Baa a | 

3 - ) 





= * * 
ae aware waters errgta aca atarata cafes ure Bet 2tF 
wilsca | : 
Sa ta Cn Bice ace, “MT rece" cH Cea ATCT ATS! 
area, STF cant ura Baa | ecw qaice face sta Ste Bra zTs 
aca Brace | cH ets feface fara | Sz Sta STS cetata Uw BTATo TTA 
Facs STA | Bice we eters eface face | 


= » * = - 

afe reco | weeta Bical ea Ere et) aca fea atfecs | 

aife ae Hfea are aren ee) cacsifen Bead STATE, ZTeTTa 
aco | ae care zea ta cca ae as fawaces BETS ee Se 
ateata earaca @ cacgBre cn ste fara | € BIE AEA AYE 
eteca bea fetee aiface coat | 

as ay ata, eB ay ae, Hades SE TEE SS Steatal | cae 
ea ce feate, wie at aaa aba aces face stata, ates 

6 BS a5 a5 ote aca fave Wifees aea,—cas BAaATAFE 
eran | 

Ssayae V4 | 


‘The above article is based on a paper read before the General 
Phonetics Class at the University College, London, on October 29, 1919. 
The author expresses his best thanks to Mr. Daniel Jones for kindly 
looking through the proofs, and for many valuable emendations and 
suggestions.| 





ON THE PHONOLOGY OF THE MALAY AND NEGRITO 
DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE MALAY STATES OF 
LOWER SIAM 


By R. J. Lioyp, D.Lit., M-A., F-RS.E,, 
Hon. Reader in Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool’ 


Mr. W. W. Skeat, M.A., the leader of the Cambridge University 
Exploring Expedition to Lower Siam in 1899-1900, has placed in my 
hands for detailed examination the transcriptions and phonographic 
records of a number of native songs and chants. They were gathered 
by him in the States of Patani, Kélantan, and Kédah, and are therefore 
_ chiefly worded in the Malay dialect of those States, which presents very 

interesting phonological differences from Standard Malay. But they also 
comprise specimens of strange primitive chants, sung by remote and 
fugitive Negrito tribes (Sémang and Pangan), and worded, of course, in 
those langua ges. 

For linguistic purposes the written transcriptions, with Mr. Skeat’s 
oral comments, proved more serviceable than the phonographic records. 
The phonographic record of consonants is never entirely perfect, and the 
wax cylinders, on which the record is inscribed, had in this case been 
exposed at times to tropical heat, which had led to deterioration. In some 
cases they seemed to have lost their exact cylindrical shape, in others a 
physical change, resembling crystallizatién, seemed to have been set up 
in the substance of the cylinder. This was enough to make their rendering 
of speech-sounds untrustworthy, and often quite vague, but not to destroy 
the musical impressions, which are always much deeper than the phonetic. 
The vowel impressions also remained much clearer than the consonant 
impressions, and for the same reason—they are always much deeper. 

The following are the principal Malay songs recorded. They are given 
here in two forms, interlined with each other. The line is first given as it 
would be printed in Roman type in Standard Malay, and then as it is 

1 This paper was written by the late Dr, R. J. Lioyd in May, 1902. Its ehief 
interest lies in the fact that it contains the first reproduction in phonetic 
transcription of texts in dialects of the North of the Malay Peninsula, The States 
of Kélantan and KRédah, it may be mentioned, are now under British protection, 
having been ceded by Sinm a few years ago. A portion of the original paper, 
including the text (both romanized and in phonetic transcription) and translation 
of the Negrito songs referred to below, was (with the author's permission) 
incorporated in Skeat & Blagden's Pagan Races of the Malay Penineula, and has 
therefore not been reproduced here; see, especially, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 627-9, 
and vol. ii, pp. 128-30. A few minor alterations have been made in the paper by 
Mr. W. W. Skeat (who collaborated with Dr. Lloyd in preparing it), and I have 
wided a few footnotes, which I have initialled.—C. 0. B. 





pronounced by Patani and Kélantan or Kédah singers. For the latter 
purpose the alphabet and signs of the Association Phonétique Internationale 
have been employed, the values of which will be gathered from the 
explanations at foot. An English translation is also interlined. 


Song (for man and woman) by Che Sah, of Lubok Bedil, Kedah. 
He. Line 1. Sireh kuning molek sa-junjong, 
‘si:tih ‘ku:nin ‘mu'li? sa‘dsu-nd3u-n, 
Fair and beauteous grows the betel-vine on its props, 
2. Sireh rébah dalam bélnkar. 
‘si:rih ‘ra*boh ‘dal®: b“'lucka. 3 
And its leaves fall into the undergrowth. 
$. Puteh kuning molek ta’ tanggong, 
‘pu:tih “ku:nin “mu:li? ta-? ‘ta-nun, 
Fair and beauteous are your looks, to whom I yield, 
4. Sa-ekor gajah abang ta’ tukar. 
‘si:ku “Qardsah ‘a:h#: ta’? ‘tucka. - 
And not to be exchanged even for an elephant's value. 
SHE. Line 1. Burong punai ekor-nya lébat, 
“‘bu:ra'n ‘pu:na: ‘i-ku-nj> ‘Iba, 
See yonder the broad-tailed pigeon, 
2. Térbang térsélit di-chabang kayu ! 
‘tu:ba&: "tu:s*li? di-'tfa‘ba "ka-ju! 
How it flies to hide itself in the fork of the tree! 
$. Chiup* strunai gesek-lah r&ébab, 
“tfur? s“rurna: ‘gi:si? lah ‘gaba:?, 
Biow ye the flute and scrape the fiddle, 
4. Adek nak ulit abang béradn, 
“di? 03? ‘wli? ‘a:bé bY rasdn. 
And I will lull my love to slumber. 
There is no record of the music of the above song: the phonographic 
record is a spoken one, and far from clear. 


Patani Song (six yerses for woman and man alternately) by To’ Sin. 

SHE. Line 1. Kain Bali sangkut di-pintu, 

‘kein ‘basi: ‘sa:ku? di-’pi:tu-, 

Your Bali |i.e. finest) garment hangs by the doorway, 

2. Pintu dalam tada pényélak. 
‘pitta “dal# ‘ta:da? p'n’jalo?. 
And your inner door is unbarred. 
* Normally tinp,—cC. 0, B. 
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$. Sédang bérjanji tidak bagitu, 
‘sad ba'd5a'd3i- ‘ti:da? ba’ gi:tu’, 
When we plighted our vows, if was not so, 
4. Lidah bérchabang lidah bewak ! 
‘licdo-h ba't{a-b#: ‘lido-h "bizwo? ! 
You with the lace-lizard's fork-like tongue ! 
_He. Line 1. Tujoh butir bintang kértika, 
‘tusdsuch “bu:ti: "bi:t® ka'tizk>, 
There are seven stars of the Pleiads, 
®, Jatoh sa-butir ka-Manjapahit;* 
‘dso:turh sa‘ bu:ti- ka’ma:d39:'phai? ; 
And one of them fell to earth in Java ; 
§. Sa-kati harang hamba ta’ sangka, 
sa‘ka‘ti "bhar#."ha:mo ta? ‘sa:ka:?, 
Not a pound of charcoal did I imagine, 
4. Manisan madu® kéchapan pahit. 
m” ni:s#* ‘ma:dus ka’tfap# “phai?. 
Yet the sweet-flavouring was honey, the seasoning bitter. 
SaHe. Line 1. Mak-mak ménggulai rémis, 
“‘m3°? ‘m3? ma’qu:la: ‘r’mih, 
O mother of mine, while you cooked the mussels, 
2. Panggang bélanak bérpaling patong! 
‘papa bY lans? ba‘pa‘lin ‘parton! 
The bélanak (fish) got roasted, but the patong (fish) 
turned round {* 
8. Mak-mak jangan mu-tangis, 
‘m3? ‘m3? “djan#@- mu’ “ta‘nih, 
O mother of mine, weep not for me, 
4, Mak béranak tada untong. 
"mm? b’rana? ‘tarda? ‘uwtu-n. 
You bore me to be an unprofitable child. 


He. Line 1. Tébok-tébang kayu bérlobang, 
‘tabu? "tacb#® “karjar b’ lub, 
If one hacks away at a tree full of cavities, 
2, Mata béliong bagai délérak.’ 
‘ma:ta’ b''li-un “ba-ga: daar’. 
It is the way to blunt the edge of one’s are. 
1 Or (preferably) Afajapahe, an ancient capital of Java.—C; O. B. 
2 A play of words, madu in Malay ** love-language” signifying a rival. 
i.e, wriggled (remained alive). 
41 do not recognize this word in Standard Malay. Perhaps we should read 
di-lérah, “thrown down (and injured)“ 1—C, O. B. 
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§. Dudok ménumpang di-bayu orang, 
‘ ‘du:du? m”nu:p& di“barju ‘u:ré, 
Here I sit in attendance on other people's humours, 
4. Bagai jong bérmuat sésak. 
“ba:ga: ‘dzun ba mna:? ‘sa's2°?. 
Like a junk that has been loaded too full to star. 


Sue. Line 1. Sarat-sarat pérahu China; 
‘sacra’? ‘sacra’? p’ ra:hur ‘tfi:n ; 
Overloaded forsooth is your Chinese harque ; 


2, Karam di-béting méniti bueh ! 

‘kara di ba‘tin mni:ti: “buih ! 

And ut founders on the bank that bridges the foam ! 
4. Molek sunggoh bunga kénanga, 

‘mu:li? ‘supwh “buns k’na'ys, 

Lovely forsooth is the kénanga blossom, 


4. Abang nak sunting tidak boleh. 
‘a:b# n3-? “su:tin ‘ti:da? ‘bulih. 
But you, my friend, are not the man fo wear it in your ear. 
He. Line 1. Siapa nak tengok padi hamba, 
‘sa:pa: n3? ‘tinue ‘padi: “ha:m>, 
If any will inspect my rice-plot, 


2. Padi sa-tangkai chondong ka-lobok ; 
‘padi: s" ta:ka: “tfadarn k’luzbur; 
A clump of it is overleaning the river-pool ; 


%. Siapa nak tengok hati hamba, 
‘sapy n3°? ‘tina ‘ha:ti: “ha:ma, 
If any would inspect this heart of mine, 


4. Tengok-lah lantai di-korek bubok ! 
“tin Loh “la:ta: di“ ku:ri? “bu-bu? ! 
Behold its foundations* weevil-eaten | 
The chief musical theme of this song, which recurs both in the man's 
and woman's part at various pitches, runs as follows: it approaches 
more nearly than any other portion of the records to the regularity of 
European music :— : 





' Lit. “flooring”, 
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Chara Patani, by To' Sin (a love song in two four-lined stanzas). 
Line 1. Chinchang bémban di-dalam bokor, 
"tfist[@ "bama& di“dal& "burku’, . 
We slice the b@mban fruit on the bol, 
2. Tabur bunga di-dalam dusun, 
‘ta:bur “buna di-dal&- “du:sun, 
And seatier blossoms in the orchard, 
%. Bukan kumbang bukan sa-ekor, 
‘bw k® ‘koma: ‘bu-ké- “si:ku-, 
But not a bee ts here, not a single bee, 
4, Bukan bunga bukan sa-kutum.! 
‘bu k# “bupo “buk# s‘kutup. 
Not a flower, not even a single bud, 
Line 1. Apa nak gina méniti panggul, 
‘a:py n3? “qu:ind ma‘ni:ti ‘panu’, 
What use is there mm trying to walk along a sluice-dam, 
2. Panggul simat kerek manisan ? 
‘par sa’mar? ‘kitri? m*'niss& ? 
Pinned together \at the sides] like a sugar-mould ? 
S. Apa nak guna mémitek sanggul, 
‘a:po n3? ‘quinoa ma’ma‘ti? ‘sau’, 
What should I profit by plucking at a hair-roll, 
4. Sanggul pényumbat tahi musang? 
‘sane’ p'n'ju:ma®? “thai ‘musa: ? 
That is simply choked with musk of the civet ? 

The music is of a weird and wildly impassioned character, still more 
unsteady in pitch, changeful in key, uncertain in melody, and wanting in 
accentuation than the last. In the phonographic record thereis a peculiar 
trilling effect in the most passionately uttered vowels of the bass voice, 
like the trill which is heard in a growl, but more ramd. I attributed it 
to some glottal vibration, either a trilling motion of the false chords or a 
secondary (slow) vibration of the true chords, superposing its effecta on 
the quick musical vibrations. Mr. Skeat did not remember, after a lapse 
of nearly two years, to have observed anything unusual in the character 
of the singing. The phenomenon is, however, too regular to be due to any 
deterioration of the record. 

Woman's Song, by To’ Sin (consisting of three lines). 

Line 1. Rahat belok, mata bérpusing ; 

raha? "bizlu-? "ma:ta b’ pu:sin ; 
The spinning-wheel jams, as its spindle whirls ; 
! In Standard Malay usanlly Euntum.—C. O. B, 
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2, Apa sébab hati-ku rusing? 
‘a:po ‘s'ba-? “ha:ti:kn- ‘ru:sin ? 
Wherefore is my heart so wnguiet 7 

#. Sébab anak rimau kétangkap ning!! 
‘sa‘ba? n3-? ‘ri:ma: ka'ta:ka:? “nin! 
Because it is a young tiger I have caught ! 


Duet, for man and woman, by To’ Sin. 
SHE. Line 1. Pétang-pétang ribut bérdéngong ; 
‘pata "pat® ‘risbu-? ba‘dinun ; 
At twilight hour the tempest howls ; 
2. Ayam télaseh,’ mérak mélayang ; 
‘a:j@& t’lasih ma’ro? ma‘la-j& ; 
At a black fowl’s sight, the peacock soars ; 


3. Pétang-pétang dudok méléngong, 
‘pat® “pat ‘du:du-? ma’linun, 
At twilight, too, I brooding sit, 
4. Sudah kékaseh-ku tinggal buang. 
‘su:d> ku‘ka:sih ku “tina: ‘bud, 
Since my love has abandoned and cast me aside. 


He. Line 1, Bukit Béruas bujur ka-laut, 

‘buki? bY rach “bu:dsyu: k“’lan?, 

Where the hills of Béruas trend toward the sea, 
2. Nampak layar angin ténggiri"; 

‘narpa? ‘lasjar ‘a-pin t’ nizri-; 

You may see a sail in the south-east season : 
$. Hati ta’ puns kita "dak turut, 

‘ha:ti: ta? "puwach “ki:to- dw? ‘tuzrn?, 

Unsatisfied my heart would follow after you,* 
4. Sahaja kita ta’ pikir kéndiri, 

s hadsa ‘ki:to: ta-? “pi:ki: ka’dicri-. 

Without caring what may become of myself, 


The music of this piece is of a quieter character than that of the last 
duet. The princi pal theme is much shorter, and is repeated by both voices 
with slight variations at very various pitches. Here are two versions of 


* The meaning is not clear, perhaps it is that she has “* enought o Tartar”, as it 


aL oe. i should read ku-tangkap nin (as kftengkap wing is not Standard 


* A dialectic variant =af/aseh in Standard Malay. 
The usual Standard Malay for 8,E. is ¢7nggara,—C. 0. B. 
Or, “*I would follow (the promptings of) my unsatisfied heart,"_C. O. B 
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the theme, others are still higher; but the want of regular accentuation 
is 80 complete that it is impossible to divide the music into bars. These 
are the only passages in which these records show the least approach to 
the regularity of European music; only quite exceptionally do they seem 
to runina regular key and to possess the eight ordinary notes of the octave, 





Even here, however, there is generally a curious tendency to fall away in 
pitch, even in short notes; whilst the long notes are systematically sung 
in & quavering manner, rising and falling a semitone at every beat, during 
their whole duration, Something of this kind occurs even in recited poetry, 
e,@. in the first example given above, The reciter intones it rather than 
reads it, line by line, and he.dwells upon the rhyming syllable for a 
considerable time in the quavering manner above described, The singers 
seem incapable of sustaining any note at its true pitch, at any rate they 
never do so, 

But in every record some part is sung in no key whatever, but in a 
loosé sort of recitative, something intermediate between speech and song. 
In some records the whole song, in others by far the greater part, is thus 
recited or intoned. No exact time is observed, nor any exact pitch. The 
pitch glides up and down, as in ordinary speech, but with greater range 
and volume of tone ; it does not leap from one definite note to another, as 
in European singing. It is a sort of colloquial aing-song, rising at times, 
however, to a much more than colloguial force. In many, if not most, 
of the records there is a marked tendency to passionate climax, some 
pieces finishing off with furious energy. 

The songs given above are all seen, in the phonetic transcription, to be 
written in rhymed verse, and most of them in four-lined stanzas, with 
alternating rhymes. The lines are measured, not by syllables, but by 
accents, four accents to the line. We have plenty of English verse which 
to this extent agrees with these in structure, but there is a difference in the 
rhyming syllable. English single-syllabled rhymes are nearly always 
accented ; in these songs they are nearly always unaccented, because the 
Malay aecent rarely falls on the last syllable of a word. It usually falls 
on the last but one. Nevertheless, accent is fairly strong; otherwise it 
could not be made the basis of their verse-structure. 

The phonographic records include, however, some Malay songs of a 
more primitive kind, not unlike the Negnto songs to be mentioned later. 
These do not attain to the complexity of rhyme nor to the regularity of 
numbered accents, One record, for example, is a kind of chant, to the 
very Simple music :— 

VOL, I. PART L | 
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The first bar is sung to a quite irregular number of syllables, and is of 
quite an irregular length, the supernumerary syllables being all sung to 
the last note of the bar. The second bar is invariable, both in words and 
music, constituting a sort of fixed refrain at the end of every line. The 
words seem to be sayang-ayong aa'j® a'jz. 

The general impression produced by the music is that it is not produced 
with much view to pure musical enjoyment, but rather as a vehicle of 
emotion, either plaintive or passionate. The utterance of the music is 
subordinated, whenever necessary, to the utterance of the words. Some- 
times these are given with rasping energy. The vowels are always 
articulated with great precision, and the consonante often with great 
explosive force. The precise articulation of the vowels has a curious 
effect upon the music, because the vowel-system of this dialect ia peculiar, 
as will be seen more fully below. It consists of six vowels, three very open, 
one moderately so, and the other two abnormally close. A European 
singer would instinctively modify these last two vowels, so as to give the 
tone some chance of egress. Not 50 the Malay singer; his object is not 
music but expression. The result is that the music is alternately launched 
forth in great volume by the open vowels, and bottled up, at fimes almost 
strangled, by the very close vowels. Toa European ear these pent-up notes 
often yield the impression of painfully compressed feeling; the words 
seem to issue from between clenched teeth, sometimes almost in a savage 
half-choked howl. But the Malay words do not quite support this 
impression: it seems rather to be a struggle between articulation and 
music, in which these close articulations maintain a stern grip upon the 
egress of tone. Musically the effect is most peculiar: it is like the rapid 
and erratic opening and shutting of the swell-box of an organ, 

Alliteration is evidently considered to be an adornment by the Malay 
poet. The instances of “apt alliteration’s artful aid” are quite 
too numerous to be altogether accidental, But its employment is quite 
unsystematic, 

Vowels vary from long to short without undergoing, as in English, any 
distinguishable change in quality. They are not sharply divided into long 
and short; im many syllables they are of an intermediate length. Accent. 
seems to have some influence on length; accented vowels are rmrely, if 
ever, quite short, 

The singular and scanty vowel-system is made up as follows. I give 
the phonetic symbol of each, so that readera may be able to read off 
the phonetic rendering for themselves. (In the above transcriptions the 
double dot (:) after a sound has the effect of making the sound long. The 
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single dot has the same effect as in music, it makes the sound half as long 
again. Accent is marked with the usual sign, but it is placed in its logical 
position, before the syllable to be accented.) 

a—=ain father. 

# = ain in French main. 
=aw in aw: seems to occur usually in final syllables; it becomes 
nasalized and takes the sound of French on, after any nasal 
consonant, m, ", or 9, and is then written phonetically 5. 

A= vw in but. 

i=ee in fee, but much closer; closer than in French fine; the teeth 

seem to be quite set. 

u=oo in boot, but much closer; closer than in French ow; teeth set, 

lips well rounded. 

This vowel system contrasts strongly with that of Standard Malay. 
It is clear at a glance that the latter is the older of the two. The dialectic 
u represents two vowels in Standard Malay,the vw proper and theo, So also 
the dialectic ¢ represents two “ standard " vowels, the i proper and the e. 
It is much easier to suppose in both cases that the two vowels became 
levelled in a later dialect into one, than that one originally identical vowel 
should branch off quite capriciously into two.’ So also the change from 
ang to & is feasible, and well supported by example ; the contrary change 
is unusual, and so far as I know, unexampled. Phoneticians will detect 
other similar signs that the Standard Malay is an older, not a newer, type of 
the language, and that this dialect must have begun to diverge from the 
common stock when it was already pronounced very much as the Standard 
Malay is at present. The latter would therefore appear to have been 
upheld by strong conserving influences, during the time which this dialect 
has required to develop itself. 

We now see how this dialect has acquired its curious alternation of 
voluminous and attenuated tone. The half-open vowels, ¢ and o, have 
been eliminated, or, rather, merged in the very close i and vw. Two new 
vowels @ and 9 have been developed, both of a very open type. Hence 
we have a language whose vowels are all either very close or very open, 
with the results already noted. 

I base these and some further remarks as to sound-change on the 
Standard orthography, coupled with the oral explanations of Mr. Skeat. 
The phonographic records contain nothing of Standard Malay. 

The consonant-system of this dialect is equally interesting, both in itself 
and in the changes which it exhibits from Standard Malay. I again couple 

‘This may be true as regards certain cases, bat the comparison of the 
languages of this family tends to show that in many cases (particularly closed 
final syllables) i and w are the earlier sounds, and that in this respect the 


Standard Malay (which in the main represents the pronunciation of the South of 
the Peninsula) is less archaic than that of the Northern dialects.—C, 0. B. 


with the description of each sound the symbol used for it in the above 

transcriptions, 

p, t, &, the toneless stops, all exist, and though sharply exploded, are free 
from any audible aspiration. 

6, d, g, the toned stops (g, as in gun), are also promptly and strongly 
exploded, giving, in forcibly sung passages, an andible glide 
between the consonant and following vowel. In d this glide 
seemed to proceed from a so-called “dorsal” articulation, 
1.6, from an application of the blade of the tongue to the upper 
teeth, asin French, rather than from that of the tip of the tongue 
to the upper gums, as in English. If the d is “ dorsal”, the 
t will certainly be dorsal, too. The phonographie ¢ was quite 
consistent with this supposition, though it was not clear enough 
to confirm it with certainty, There were strong passages in the 
songs, where the 6, d, g, became almost affricate, through the 
strength of the glide, ie. they acquired a tail of fricative sound, 
5 becoming very like be; and so with the others. But this may 
only occur in impassioned utterance. 

m,n, p, the nasals, seem to correspond exactly to the stops; they are 
exactly the sounds which would be produced by releasing the 
b, d, g of the dialect through the nose, The n, therefore, is 
“dorsal ”’, the others are as in English. The 1 is used freely as 
an initial and medial consonant. In English we never use it 
a5 an initial, and only sparingly in medial positions, It is our 
ng in sting, 

J, 4, J. 5, are the only fricative consonants, and the two latter do not enjoy 
an independent existence. They appear only as the second 
element in the consonantal diphthongs, tf and ds. There is no 
forv, noreven z, The sound indicated by 7 is that of the English 
y consonant, The sounds of tf and ds are each heard twice in 
the English words, church and judge." 

1, as heard in the phonograph, was distinctly “ dorsal " in character, This 
strengthens the evidence that the ¢ and » are dorsal. It is 
hardly possible for the d and I in any language to be “ dorsal”, 
and thetandnotso, There are certain affinities of articulation 
which are practically invincible, because based on some organic 
habit which affects more sounds than one. In this case it is the 
habit of applying the tip of the tongue flatly, not pointedly, to 
the opposing surfaces, | 


n oc Malay this is apparently not the case.—C. O. B 
7a Standard Malay these sounds are not precisely the sa in Englis: 
though very nearly so,—(C. O. B. * x ipbinbemeneen pire. a 
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r is well trilled, but the phonographic record was not crisp enough to 
show whether it was a tongue-trill, like the Scotch, or a uvular 
tril, as in Parisian French. Mr. Skeat thinks it is commonly 
uvular, ; 

A occurs Just as freely in final as in initial positions. This is always so 
in Standard Malay, but in this dialect some speakers substitute 
it for a final s. The articulation of A is always of a somewhat 
fugitive character: a sort of A may be produced by slightly 
constricting the voice-passage at any point whatever, and then 
forcing the breath. The interchangeability with s suggests that 
the normal A is formed by a constriction not far from the front 
of the mouth. That would mean an articulation such as would 
be obtained by sufficiently relaxing the articulation of ch in 
German th. es 

?, the glottal eatch, which in Romanized Standard Malay is represented by 
final &, 1s here substituted for all the stops (p, t, &, b, d, g), when 
final, without exception. It is itself a toneless stop, to frame 
which the two vocal chords are shut and opened, exactly as the 
lips are shut and opened in framing a p. It is frequent in German 
as an initial sound before vowels, though it is never printed 
or written. 

w; there seems to be no w sound, distinct from the very close w already 
described, but such a sound lends itself sometimes, as did the 
Latin w, to consonantal uses, 

A comparison with Standard Malay shows here, as in the vowels, 
some remarkable transformations. These transformations occur chiefly 
at the end of words, or, at times, of syllables. Not only are all final stops 
transformed as noted above, but final | and r seem also to disappear, 
leaving a longer vowel behind them. All nasals disappear after the open 
a vowel, frequently leaving a nasal % vowel in its place. After the close 
vowels the nasal consonants do not disappear, but n becomes n,and » and 
m become n. Final s becomes 4. Hardly a single final consonant escapes 
destruction or alteration. 

It has long seemed to me that the “ dorsal” articulation of #, d, n, 
and | was favoured by brachycephalic races, and the “ coronal " (pointed) 
articulation by dolichocephalic races, The dolichocephalic man has not 
only a longer head, but a longer palate and a longer tongue than the 
brachycephalic. Consequently it is easier for him to hollow and upcurl 
his tongue, as demanded by the “coronal” type of articulation, whilst 
the shorter, rounder tongue of the brachycephalic man is more fitted for 
the flat “‘ dorsal” kind of contact. I therefore asked Mr. Skeat whether 
these people were not brachycephalic, and was pleased to find that 
they were. 
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A minority of the transcribed songs and phonographic records are not 
in the Malay language, but in the speech of certain N egrito tribes (Sémang 
and Pangan) who are found further inland. Their wandering habits and 
shyness of strangers made the task of obtaining the transcriptions and 
records an extremely difficult one. The vowel system shown in the 
Negrito songs is a much richer one than that of the Patani-Kélantan 
dialect of Malay, but the consonant system is so very nearly the 
same as to warrant the supposition of some causal connexion in 
the phonology of the two languages. The Negrito vowels are 4, ¢, 
c, a, 9, 0, u, a, @, and g. Approximate English key-words for the 
first eight are feet, fate, fairy, far, for, foal, fool, fun; but the sounds 
are purer, as in Italian or French. The @ vowel is the French vowel in 
feu, and the ¢ vowel is very like the French vowel in fin, but somewhat 
less open in articulation. The ¢ and wu do not display that abnormal 
constriction which was heard in the Malay dialect. Hence there is room for 
a clear distinction between the i vowel and the 7 (Eng. y) consonant, as 
well as between the w vowel and the w consonant. Besides this good list 
of vowels, there are also three diphthongs, 9j, au, and at. In all the 
Malay records examined there was but one instance of a diphthong (a#), and 
that seemed to have arisen in an accidental way, by the collapse of an 
intervening consonant. 

But the coincidence of the two consonant systems is remarkable. 
They have the same stops, p, t, k, 6, d, g, the same nasals, m, m, n, the last 
very frequent and often initial ; apparently the same land +, and the same 
fand 5, found only in the same combination tf and ds. They have the 
same A, often final, and the same 4, withoutaz. They neither of them have 
any fore. Both possess a 7 consonant (Eng. y), though in the Malay it 
hardly differs from the close i vowel. The only palpable distinction is 
that the Negrito records possess a distinct w consonant, of which there is 
no clear instance in the Malay ; the Malay u, though very like win sound, 
seems always to constitute a syllable, and is therefore still a vowel. 


' Here, in the original, followed the portion which has been excised; see 
note 1, axpra.—C. 0. B, 


AADU AND ITS HELATIVES 
By Sir Greorce Grierson, K.C.LE. 
a fol, 1, Part IL, of the Bulletin (pp. 1 ff.) Mr. Grant Brown has 


given a valuable account of the Kadus of Burma, and, after 
comparing their speech with several other cognate Tibeto-Burman 
languages, has been unable to fix its exact classification. Perhaps 
the following notes may help to decide the question. 

The Katha District of Burma, in which the Kadus are found, lies 
close to the State of Manipur. This latter is one of the most polyglot 
tracts in India. With an area of about 8,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of some 285,000, it is the proud possessor of sixteen or seventeen 
languages — Kuki-Chin, Nagi, Nagi-Bodo, Shin, Burmese, and 
Aryan. The language of the ruling classes is Meit‘ei, a tongue belonging 
to the Kuki-Chin group, and forming a link between it and Kachin. 
Amongst other elements of the population there are certain servile 
tribes named Lii or Loi, who have languages of their own, which are 
quite distinct from Meit‘ei, and, indeed, from any other form of 
speech found in the State. The principal Lii languages are three— 
Andro, Sengmai, and Chairel, Of these, Andro and Sengmai are 
closely connected, while Chairel seems to belong to some different, 
as yet unidentified, group. The correct affiliation of Andro and 
Sengmai is also an unsolved puzzle, although they certainly belong to 
the Tibeto-Burman family. The comparative vocabulary given below 
will, I think, show that they are closely connected with Kadu. 

I have spoken of these Lii languages as if they were current at 
the present day ; but this is a matter of some doubt. During the last 
half-century the influence of Meit‘ei has become widely spread over the 
whole State, and has apparently superseded them. At least no Lii 
languages were reported to me for the Linguistic Survey of India, 
nor are they referred to in either of Mr. T. C. Hodson’s valuable works 
on Manipur.’ For our present purposes we must therefore treat them 
as extinct. There are, however, excellent vocabularies of all the Lii 
languages in Major W. McCulloch's Account of the Valley Munnipore, 
published in Calcutta in 1859, in the Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India (Foreign Department),* and from these I have 

1 The Meithers, David Nutt, 1008; The Naga Trites of Manipur, Macmillan, 


1911, The former book gives much information regarding the Lai tribes, 
? On p. 15 will be found an account of the Lai tribe. 
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excerpted, so far as they could be found, the Andro and Sengmat 
words corresponding to the Kadu words given by Mr, Grant Brown. 
I have quoted Major McCulloch’s words exactly as they appear in his 
Vocabulary, with his old-fashioned spelling. He states that :— 


“ais pronounced as in Italian. 


e ri fi ti do, 
Pi » short. 

O. = , «sin ‘tone’, 
Mss rT as in * fun’,” 


To this may be added that his oo is pronounced as in “ moon”, 
and his ee as in “feel”. The word “Andro” he spells “‘ Undro”. 
Mr. Grant Brown’s Kadu words are given, as in his list, in phonetic 
spelling. 

Andro and Sengmai are so much alike that I have put them both 
into one column. When two equivalents, separated by a comma, are 
given for an English word, the first is Andro and the second Sengmai. 
Otherwise the word is the same in both languages. After making the 
necessary allowances for the differences of spelling, the close relation- 
ship between them and Kadu will strike the most casual observer. 

So far, [have shown that Andro, Sengmai, and Kadu belong to one 
Tibeto-Burman group, which, omitting Chairel from consideration, 
we may call the “ Li Group”. This group is distinct from the neigh- 
bouring Kuki-Chin, Kachin, and Naga groups, and must be given an 
independent standing. Its origin and its relationship to other Tibeto- 
Burman groups are, at present, mysteries that, perhaps, will never be 
solved. I can only suggest that the fact that the Liis are servile 
tribes shows that they are probably descended from early Tibeto- 
Burman inhabitants of Manipur, before that country was occupied by 
the Meit‘eis, This would lead us to look upon their condition as 
parallel to that of the Szi, Lashi, Maru, and F“un tribes of Burma, who 
appear to have been either remnants left in Northern Burma by the 
ancestors of the present Burmese in their migration from the North 
into Southern Burma, or else were tribes of the same origin as the 
Burmese, who left Tibet soon after them. Similarly, it looks as if 
the Litis were survivors of an early Tibeto-Burman immigration from 
the North—left stranded in Manipur and in the neighbouring parts of 
Burma, and in later years overwhelmed by subsequent invasions. If 
this is the case, I fear that there is little chance of tracing the connexion 
of their language with any particular group; for these non-literary 
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Tibeto-Burman languages change so radically in the course of a few 
centuries, that the tongue of an isolated group of tribes rapidly loses all 
resemblance to those with which it is historically connected, but from 
contact with which it has been barred by distance or other 
circumstances." 


Exch AXDRO AND SEXUMAT Kape 
One hata nu’ 
Two keengha kalen- 
Three shomha sum 
I nga : na 
Thou nung nat) 
He teek, héro hin” 
Hand takhoo, tahoo tohu* 
Foot taka, tumpha ta" 
Nose sunnootee, sanoong sana” 
Eye meet me* 
Mouth shoon s adi’ 
Tooth sho, shoa s awa 
Ear ka na kana® 
Hair (of head) hoomee halan hu’ 
Head hoorung halan’ 
Belly pook pou* 
Back loma, loobal kas ar” 
Iron aén, sé] sel)” 
Gold kundoonong non’ 
Silver on, ngén (Shan) pu’ 
Father a pa, A Po awa" 
Mother a me ome” 
Brother (elder) pahoo nasee amn° 

» (younger) apee nisee nas i 
Sister (elder) ana loochul ate: 

. (younger) apée chil ean” 
Man tecksahora, teekhora halo'wa, halawa- 
Woman tecksa yahoo ie i” 
Son saija hora, sa hora sa” 
Daughter saija yahoo, sa yahoo = 5. ae" 
Sun “chameet some" 


! ‘There are cases on record in which a Naga colony which migrated to an 
isolated hill, in two generations spoke a language that was unintelligible to 
members of the parent tribe, Even in the case of Meit‘ei, a literary language, 
the ancient speech, preserved in manuscripts, is unintelligible to speakers of the 
Meit‘ei of the present day, A good specimen of the same story told both in 
ancient and in modern Meit*ei will be found in Mr. Hodson's Meitheta (pp. 185 f.). 
No resemblance can be seen between the two dialects, 
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TURKANA GRAMMATICAL NOTES AND VOCABULARY 
By Juxon Bartox 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Turkana language has been studied by Mr. A. C. Hollis (see 
Sir Charles Eliot, Introduction to Hollis’ The Nandi), though his 
results are apparently unpublished ; and by the late Hon. A. Bruce, 
whose notes appear to have been lost ; a short comparative vocabulary 
is to be found in The Uganda Protectorate, vol. ii; by Sir Harry Johnston. 

The following outline has been compiled through the medium of 
Ki-Swahili and Suk. A few Turkana speak Swahili badly and Suk — 
moderately well, while a number of Suk speak Swahili moderately 
and Turkana well. The shortcomings of the ensuing notes and 
vocabulary are due partly to the disadvantages of this method, partly 
to inexperience and want of philological and phonetic training. It 
may be added that"no two Europeans who have come in contact 
with this tribe agree in their rendering of Turkana sounds by the 
symbols of an alphabet. 

GENERAL 

The Turkana are perhaps best described as a Niloto-Hamuitic race ; 
they are closely allied to the Jie, Dodoso, and Karamojo, and in a less 
degree to the Suk; they are related to the Latuka—Acholi—Aluru— 
Wamia—Kavirondo (Ja-Luo) group; and their language has some 
similarity to Teso, as shown in the lately published grammar. They 
are extremely nomadic pastoralists grazing a large area west, south, 
and south-east of Lake Rudolf, and are also somewhat warlike, 
occasionally raiding other tribes. 

Guttural sounds predominate in the speech of the Turkana, and 
their mouths are never free from saliva even when they are not 
chewing tobacco, which imparts an unusually moist lisp to their speech. 
An endeavour has been made to write the consonants as in English 
and the vowels as in Italian. 

hand p are seemingly interchangeable. 

e generally indicates the sound of ch in “ church ”. 

q is always hard. 

k and g sounds are apt to vary with the age and timbre of 
voice of the person speaking. Sometimes it seems doubtful 
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whether the initial sound is k or the velar nasal ng’ (as in 
" sing “)—written n’ by Archdeacon Kitching. 

ny often occurs as an initial before ¢ and i, but is nearly always 
slurred in ordinary speech. 

# is practically always th; this lisp has a “‘ wet” sound and is 
a Turkana characteristic. 

u is not always substituted for the English w. 

’ 18 In many words quite distinct from wu. 

The Turkana “clip” these words, pronouncing them with a 
distinct “ glottal stop". There are two, if not three, dialects, which 
may be conveniently but not altogether accurately defined as belonging 
to the Pastoral, the Agricultural, and Fishing sections. 

The language shows a number of onomatopceic words, or “ sound 
pictures ” (see “ birds’, “ bark ” of dog, etc.); and to a layman is 
coarse in its form and poor in its vocabulary. Vowels do not always 
elide. 

GENDER 

Sex is denoted by the addition of a word meaning “male” or 

female”, e.g. -— 


€ koloba-e’ manik buck impala, 
€ kaloba-a hero doe - 

ng olobai-ng'emaniko — buck impalas. 
ng olobai-ng' abero doe 


e'manik is not used for male human beings, but ekili, pl. ng iliok, 
a'bero is used for all females, 
NUMBER 
The pl. suffixes are a, ya, 0, yo, e, ae, ai, k, t, tha, in, syo, is; these 
are the more common, there seems to be no system. 
ARTICLE 
The article always seems to be used and to form part of the word ; 
in rapid speech it is very much slurred, The article is e’, i’, or a’ in 
the singular and ng’, rarely ny’, in the plural. Possibly masculine and 
feminine forms are found (see Sir Charles Eliot, op. cit.); they are 
difficult to recognize and to explain in inquiry from Turkana, who 
always deny their existence, 
CASE | 
There is, properly speaking, no such thing as case, though the 
vocative is indicated by the affixes -ne for the singular and -no for the 
plural, e.g. :-— 
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ekili-ne O man. 
ny ilioko-no © men. 
a bero-ne Q woman. 


ngabero-no §=©60S women. 

“A man is addressed as lodialo-ayon, several as lodialo-eth, with the 

meaning “I say you”, as in the Suk werno, pl. wer-chara. 

The genifive is expressed— 

(1) By the use of ngolo or agulu, which 1s possibly a pronoun, 
eg. efunganan ngolo Loroguino, a man of Lorogumo; 
ng itunga ngulu Lorogumo, the people of Lorogumo. 

(2) By the preposition Ken, e.g. baba ken Loburiomo, the father of 
Loburiomoi. 

(3) By the preposition a, e.g. e’sikiriya a toto ken Loburioma, the 
donkey of the mother of Loburiomoi. 

(4) By position, the possessor following the thing possessed, 
eg. ngatuk Loburiomoi, the cattle of Loburiomoi. 

The last is the most usual, 





SUBSTANTIVES 
These do not seem to be divisible into classes. 


; ADJECTIVES 
The same remark applies. The relative pronoun seems to be omitted 
in most cases. The adjective follows the substantive. 


PRONOUNS 
l. Personal 
I ayon, we  _—thowa. 
thou ton, ye eth. 
he, ete. ngeth, they heth. 
2. Possessiwe 
my aban ngulu-ken. 
they ekon ngulu-kon, 
his, ete. ekin neulu-kin. 
Ours ekothi = nqulu-kothi. 


yours ekuth ngulu-huth, 


e.g. a’ kwara-kan, my spear; ng'akwarath ngulu-kothi, my spears. 
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o. Demonstrative 


this -en, -lo, or ngol ~élu or -ngul, 
that (near) “CUE se 
that (remote) -yaga 


e.g. a'kileng-en, this knife; ng’akilengya-kwa, shoes Loxton : but 
lowai-ye, that (near) place. 


4. Reflexive 
I myself ayon-elogn, 
thou thyself ion-elopi, 
he, etc., himself —_ngeth-elopi. 
we ouneles thowa-ngilipek, 
ve yourselves eth-ngilipek, 
they themselves —_keth-ngilipek. ? 
I by myself ayon-bon. 


thou by thyself — ton-bon. 
he by himself ngeth-bon. 
etc. 

5. Melative—Sing. wna, pl. wu. e'tunqgunan una ejok, the man 
who is good ; ng’efunga ulu ejok, the men who are good. The negative 
is nye efungunan una nye ejok, the man who is not good. 

6. Indefinite.—chi. Sing. echi e’tungunan, a different man; 
ngulu-chi ng etunga, in the plural. 

Theone ... the other ichi... ichi. 


Each man étungunan dan, 
Every man ng etunga dan, 
All men ng etunga da dan, 
Both da dan mwwari. 


6. Interrogative Pronouns 
who! ngai? whose? a-ngei? 
ngai-ayon ? who is this? ngai-eth ? who are these ? 
a-ngai-lo ( whose is this? a-ngai-lu ? whose are these ? 
When ngai is used objectively it follows the verb, e.g. nagen-ngai ? 
to whom will you give (it) ? 
what ? nyo? 
what is this? nyo-lo 7 
what do you wart? esagin-nyo ? 
which ? ali? and ane? 
of what sort ? eko-nyai ? 
of what sort is this? eko-nyai-lo ? 
how much ? how many ? ngeyai ? 
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Recutar VERBS 

Sir Charles Eliot (op. cit., p. xxxi) states that verbs in Turkana 
are divided into two classes, those beginning with 7, and those 
beginning with any other sound, and exemplifies the conjugation of 
the present tense of the verb cham, “to love.” This, save in its 
root, was not recognized by Turkana, Allowances are necessary in 
endeavouring to record tenses, as It 1s nearly impossible to explain 
their value to natives, especially through the medium of a language 
foreign to both. 

Active Voice, Indicative 

Person is marked by the suffixed pronoun, it 1s often omitted, 
especially where there is no doubt as to the person meant. The 
negative is formed by prefixing nye, the vowel being elided. 


1. Present Tense. I hear. 


sing. erar-«iyon. pl. Aerari-thowe, 
erar-1on, erar-eth. 
erari-ngeth. erarili-keth, 


Negative, ny-erar-ayon, ete, 
2. Future Tense. I will hear. 

Apparently this tense is only indicated by the use of a word 
denoting the future with the present tense, e.g. alothi mui, I will go 
to-morrow. In this tense the pronoun seems to be dropped, possibly 
the context is usually a sufficient guide to the speaker's meaning, 

3. Present Perfect Tense. I have heard. 


sing. ayra-ayon. pl. kera-thowa. 
erd-ion., era-elli, 
era-ngeth, era-keth, 
4. Imperfect Tense. I was hearing. 
sing. eraril-ayon. pl. Aerarit-thowa. 
eraril-10n, erarit-eth, 
eraril-ngeth. erarit-keth, 


Active Voice, Conditional 
The pronoun is retained as in the indicative. The negative -nye- 
is inserted, its vowel being elided. 
l. Present Tense. If, etc., I hear. 
sing. a@ni-erar-ayon. pl. ami-kereri-thowa. 


ani-erar-1on, ani-erar-eth. 
ani-erari-ngeth, ani-erari-keth, 


Negative ani-ny-erar-ayon, ete. 
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2. Past Tense. If, ete., I had heard. 
sing. ani-kwira-ayon, pl. ani-kera-thowa. 


ani-kera-ion. ani-kera-eth., 
ani-kera-ngeth. ant-kera-keth, 


Aetice Voice, Subjunctive 
This was not traced; inquiries showed that fotiri, because, was 
used with the infinitive. 
Active Voice, Infinitive 
This is apparently formed by prefixing aki- to the root, and 
affixing -t, e.g. aki-far-i, to dig; aki-gum-i, to shoot: aki-latar-i, to 
wash ; aki-lar-i, to walk. 
Active Voice, Imperative 
Apparently the root of the verb is used where the meaning is 
imperative in every sense ; where more than one person is addressed 
-fo is affixed, e.g. tolot, go! kibirr, run! ngolik, look out! folot-to, 
kibirr-to, ngolik-to, ete. 
The pronoun is sometimes added for emphasis, 
Passive Voice 
This is indicated by the infixes -itai- (present), -itite- (past), the 
pronoun being retained. In the negative nye- is prefixed, eliding its 
vowel. 
1. Present. I am struck. 
sing. karam-itai-ayon. pl. karam-itai-thowa. 
karam-itat-ion, karam-itai-eth. 
karam-itai-ngeth, keram-itai-keth, 
Negative nye-karam-itai-ayon. 
2. Past. I have been struck. 
sing. karam-iita-ayon. pl. karam-itita-thowa. 
karam-itita-ion, karam-itita-eth, 
karam-itita-ngeth, karam-itita-keth, 
3. Present Conditional. If T am struck. 
sing. ani-karam-ifai-ayon, ete, 
Negative ani-nye-karam-itai-ayon., 
4. Past Conditional. If I had been struck. 
The sound is similar, but possibly should be written : sing. ani- 
ke-karam-itai-ayon, ete. 
5. Subjunctive. That I may be struck, 
This was not traced. 
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Quasi-passive Verbs 
These are formed from adjectives by suffixing -i, which elides 
before other vowels; the pronoun is retained, e.g. 1 become big from 
elangir, broad. 
sing. elangir-ayon. pl elangir-1-thowa. 
elangir-ion. elangir-eth. 
elangir-i-ngeth. elangir-1-keth, 
IRREGULAR VERBS 
These appear to be very irregular. 
TO BE 
l. Present. I am. 


sing. e'twnganan-ayon. pl. ng'itunga-thowa. 
e tunganan-ion, ng’ itunga-eth. 
é tunganan-ngeth, ngitungh-keth, 

Literally “a man I”. Negative ny-elunganan-ayon. 
2. Past. I was. 

sing. kerai-ayon, | pil. kerat-thowa. 
kerai-ion. kerai-eth. 
Kerai-ngeth. kerai-keth. 


TO BE PRESENT 
1, Present. I am present. 


sing, eyey-ayon. pl. keya-thowe., 
eyeyi-ngeth. eyeyi-keth, 
Negative ny-eyey-ayon, 


2. Present Perfect. I have been present. 
sing. Aaiyey-ayon. pl. kaiyeyi-thowa. 
kaiyey-ion. kaiyey-eth, 
kaiyeyi-ngeth. kaiyeyi-keth, 
Negative p-aiyey-ayon, etc." 
TO SEE 
1. Present. I see. 
sing. ainua-ayon. pl. aimua-thowa, 
ainwa-ion. ainua-eth, 
aimua-ngeth, ainua-keth, 
Or arn-ayon, ete. 
Negative my-ainva-ayon. 
1 There seems reason to believe that, in some cases (though very rarely), p- 
appears as a negative prefix, instead of nye. 
¥OL, 1 PAT tf. 4 
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2. Past. I have seen. 


sing. ainun-it-ayon. pl. atmun-iti-thowa, 
ainun-it-ion. ainun-it-eth, 
ainun-iti-ngeth, ainunili-keth, 
3. Imperative. See! see ye! 
sing. t-aine. pl. t-inw-to. 
TO GO 
l, Present. I go. 
sing. alothi-ayon, pl. ki-lothi-thowea. 
alothi-ion. alothi-eth, 
alothi-ngeth, alothi-keth. 
Negative ny-alothi-ayon, 
2. Past Perfect. I went. 
sing. elot-ayon. pl. keloti-thowa. 
helot-ion. kelot-eth. 
keloti-ngeth. heloti-Keth. 
3. Imperative. Go! Go ye! 
sing. tolot. pl. tolot-to, 
TO COME 
1, Present. I come. 
sing. abuni-ayon. pl. d-poti-thowa, 
abuni-ion. ki-poti-eth. 
abuni-ngeth, hi-poti-keth. 
Negative ny-abuni-ayon. 
2. Past Perfect. I came, ° 
sing. k-abumit-ayon. pl. ki-ki-bunit-thowa. 
k-abunit-ngeth. ki-lunit-keth. 
3. Imperative, Come! Come ye ! 
sing. hie. pl. _pot-to, 
There are a number of instances, e.g. adungi, “IT eut”; adungi- 


dungi, “I cut in small pieces”; abuki, “I shake": abuki-buki, 
“Tchurn”; emudud-mududgiana, “I blink”? 


Auxiliary Verbs 


There are two words which have the meaning “to be able” ; 


the first (anangi) differs from the second (atirt), which is used where 


— 
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physical strength is implied, e.g. anangi akilari, “IT am able to 
walk: anangi akimugi, “I am able to eat”; atiri akiart ngeth, 
“T can spear him " ; atiri akidakari ngeth, “1 can throw (wrestle) him.” 

“ Must” is expressed by mati, e.g. mati alothi mui, [ must go to- 


morrow, 


ADVERBS 


Adverbs follow their verbs. 


above, akuich (God). 

below, kwope. 

before, ngarin. 

behind, /ouw#i. 

early, ataparach (dawn), ebai. 
late, ebon (evening). 

near, apt. 

far, elwana. 

quickly, atipe. 

slowly, Aiyapak. 

very, noie, follows another adverb. 
for nothing, kongen, 


kere is like the Swahili sana or Suk myaman, and can be used as 
many adverbs in English, eg. indeed, very, very much, 
thoroughly, e.g. :— 


Suk 
Swahili 
or, Turkana 
Suk 
Swahili 


ededen kere very fierce, 

korom nyaman sy, . 

kali sana RET 

kera here understand (hear) thoroughly. 

lime nyaman ' ” ts 

sikia sana 5 * F. 
Adverbs of Time 

now, tokona. 

instantly, tokona-tokona. 


lately, ngon ngarin. 

presently, eringa adojigi (before a little). 
before, eriga. 

after, affix -fa, and anita. 


ago (long), ngorot and kojolo. 


ago (recent), ngon (yesterday). 
to-day, tete and akolon itina, 
to-morrow, Hil, 
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yesterday, ngon. 
the day before yesterday, ngon echi akolon . 
the day after to-morrow, mui echi akolon. 
those days, ng'akwaritia nu. 
always, ng‘akwarithia dan. 
time upon time, jui-jui. 
Adverbs of Place 
where, neni. 
Adverbs of Manner 
like, ikoni and erian. 
only, bon. 
together, dadan. 
no, mam, which reduplicates greatly for emphasis, 
or élse mam ejik, 
yes, 4, in following speech approved by hearer 
kongena or erobo, 
Adverbs Interrogative 
how ? eko nyai or e balai? 
where ? ali? 
why ? ikwani? 
how many ? ngeyai or nyeyai ? 
when ? twrre? 
since When ? farre wurre ? 


CoNJUNCTIONS 
and, with, ka. 
either . . . or, here . . . here. 
for, ya or fati. : 
but, anine, 
if, ani. 
PREPOSITIONS — 
of, aka. 
with, fe. 
by, ta. 
INTERJECTIONS 
of surprise ; oitokoi totoken, O my mother. 
of contempt : jeje, followed by expulsion of breath, 
of acknowledgment ; wé, by man; yéai, by woman. 
of farewell : tolot-ion, go thou ; answer, ejok alothi, good, I go. 
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who knows: atye. 
perhaps: kure or ayeh (?). 
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of greeting: man to man, woman to woman, man to woman : 
Q.na? A. baiya, repeated three times. Man to man, and 
sometimes to very old woman ; Q. mata, health ; A. a maga. 
Q. mata vg'atuk, health to (your) cattle: A. mata oui, 


health to (vour) village. (). nate. my idee, heaith to (your) 


offspring ; A. mata ariama, health to (our) constant meetings. 
Q. male ng'ebarin, health to (your) property; A. mata 
ng abero, health to (your) women. Both : mata ejik, complete 


health. 
NUMBERS 

1. E pet. 40. Tomon omiwon, ete. 

2. Ari. 50. Tomon alhan, etc. 

3. Unt. 60. Tomon akhan ka pei, ete. 

4. Omuron. 70. Tomon akhan ka ari, ete. 

5. Akhan or ng'an. 80, Tomon akhan ka uni, ete. 

6. Akhan ka pei. 90. Tomon akhan ka omwan, ete. 

7. Akhen ka ari. 100. Tomon tomon. 

8. Akhan ka uni. 101. Tomon tomon ka pei, etc. 

9. Akhan ka onvcon, 150. Tomon tomon ka tomon akhan, etc. 
10. Tomon or ng tomon. 200. Tomon tomon ithia (emphasis) ari. 
ll. Yomon ka pei. 201. Tomon tomon ithia (emphasis) ari 
20. Tomon ari. ka pei, ete, 

21. Tomon ari ka pei, ete. 250-300. Abungi. 


Tomon uni, ete. HW] 


OO). Ourinan. 


Most Turkana cannot count past 200, after which number they seem 


to think in and large herds of 
their country. 


cattle ; money has scarcely reached 


MonxTHs 
The rainy season  Ageboro. 
January Lodungi. 
February Lomoruk, 
March Loichoto. 
April Titimea. 
May Yeliyel. 
June Lopo. 
The dry season Akamue. 
July Lotiak, 
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August Lolingachunu, 
September Lothabean. 
October Lolongu, 
November Lorarrar, 
December Lugeean. 


The division of the months into a “ rainy” and a “ dry ” season 
does not correspond to the actual state of things in the Turkana 
country ; possibly it has been retained from early times when the 
tribe occupied a region where the seasons were more regular and 
propitious. The Turkana month would appear to begin about the 


twenty-second day of the English. 


TURKANA VOCABULARY 


The article is written as part of the word as it is spoken, The lst person singular presen‘ 
tense is written in verbs. 


A 

Abdomen, akok, pl. akobis. 
Able, anangi, atiri, 
About, api, 
Above, akuich, 
Abundantly, lalak. 
Abuse, to, akamort. 
Accept, to, achami, ? to like, to love. 
Accompany, to, arogosi. 
Accustomed, to be, andik. 
Add, to, amorigini. 
Adulterer, akolomon, pl. ngalomok:. 
Advance, to, angarini. 
Afraid, to be, akeri, 

Coward, ekuriana, pl. nguriaka, 

Afraid, to be very, aiyami. 
After, anita, or affix, ta, 
Afternoon, ebon, see “ time”. 
Again and again, akibunyak, and 

jui-jui, 
Ago, long, kojolo, and ngorot, 
Air, iquudm, 
Alike, erian, and ekuns. 
All, didén. 
Alone, ayon bon (1 by myself). 
Amidst, kidin. 
Ancestor (m.), apa, pl. nga pa , 
(f.), tata, pl. ngatubai, 


And, ka. 

Angry, to be, angoiti. 

Animal, etian, pl. ngitian, 

Annoy, to, etabur (7). 

Another, eje. 

Answer, tolim, pl. tolimo, 

Answer, to, elimogint, 

Antelopes— 
Bush buck, adarit, pl. ngadarite. 
Dik-dik, ethwro, pl. ngetherot. 
Eland, weabet, pl. nguwabeto. 
Grant's Gazelle, ewete, pl. ngakwuet’. 
Hartebeest, no name, is found neat 

Saunderson Gulf, L. Rudolf. 
Impala, akoloha, pl. ngalobai. 
Kudu, Greater, emakak, pl. 
Kudu, Lesser, asarich, pl. ngasarich. 
Oryx, eder, pl. ngederin. 
Reed buck, no name, apparently not 
known. 

Water buck, akokorait, pl ngokorai. 

Anus, othin, pl. ngowus. 

Anybody, etunganan dan, 

Anything, ebori dan. 

Anywhere, neni neni. 

Approach, to, abuni, imp., Gua, 

Arise, anuyoni, 
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Arm, akan, pl. ngakanin. 
Arrange, to, asubageni. 
Arrive, to, adoli. 
Arrow, akoiyet, pl. ngot. 
As, ikon. 
Ascend, to, ado. 
Ask, to, angethe. 
Assemble, to, akddi. 
Assent, to, achami, ? to like, to love. 
Assist, to, angarakini. 
Attack, to, ajiett. 
Aunt (mat. and pat.), eya, pl. ngatyayat 
Await, to, adarun, 
Awaken, to, abet. 
Away, to go, alotht. 
Axe, eyap, pl. ngaiyapar. 
B 
Baboon, echom, pl. ngechomin. 
Baby, ikoko, pl. ngedwi. 
Back, equr, pl. ngurat 
Back, to go, ebongort. 
Bad, arono, pl. ngaroko. 
Bad tempered, ededen, pl. 
| ngadadenga. 
Bag, echui, pl. ngechuin. 
Bare, eloithi kongen, pl. elotha kongena 
(? two words). 
Bark, ngarbuk-. 
Barrel, emolich, pl. ngemolicha. 
Barren, ekolup, pl. ngelupoka. 
Bathe, to, elotari. 
Battle, ajori, pl. ngajorethio. 
Bear (children), to, edéns. 
Pregnant woman, ipofi, pl. 







Pregnant animal, akali, pl. ngaboka. 


Beard, ebenek, pl. ngebeneka. 
Beat, to, arami, see “ hit’. 
Beautiful, ejok, pl. ngeyokoka, 
Because, kotiri, kwani, kwinyin. 
Bed, ipem, pl. nyepemin. 

Bees, off, 


Before (time), eringa. 

» (place), agarin. 
Beggar, akaiyeran, pl. ngatyerak, 
Begin, to, esiont. 

Behind, how. 

Believe, to, aiyaqint. 

Belly, akok, pl. akokis. 

Below, Mivopa. 

Belt, aroba, pl. ngarobar. 

Bend, to, akodogint. 

» down, to, tokokumi (‘). 

Beseech, to, alipt. 

Better, ejok nyokoni. 

Between, Fidin. 

Beware, to, angolikins. 

Big, epol, pl. ngepolok, 

Bind, to, ayent. 

» round, to, alogi-ogi. 

Bird, ikenit, pl. ngken. 
Crow, akorup, pl. ngoroka, 
Dove, ekuri, pl. ngokori. 
Duck, abangan, pl. ngabanga. 
Guineafowl, afapen, pl. ngafapeno. 
Hawk, ejili, pl. ngaijililt. 
Honey-bird, ajeje, pl. ngaijeje. 
Marabout, afoli, pl. ngatolin. 
Quail, aluro, pl. ngalurio. 
Spurfowl, abiligaret, pl. ngahiligareta. 
Vulture, atorokot, pl. ngatorok. 

Bite, to, akonsyi. 

Black, eriono, pl. ngerioko, 

Bleed, to, apoti nakot (1). 

Blind, emudukona. 

Blood, nakot. 

Blow, to, atilegini. 

Blunt, engini, pl. nganginto. 

Body, akwan, pl. ngouwat, 

Boil, to, akulowett. 

Bone, akoit, pl. ngakovyo. 

Borrow, alagagini. 

Bottom of, toma. 

Bough (tree), afeni, pl. ngateni. 

Boundary (area), aliake, pl. ngatiaketa. 
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Boundary (field), ekur, pl. ngekurin. 
Bow, akou, pl. ngakoud, 
Boy (baby), ekili, pl. ngiliok. 
» (young), edit, pl. ngedithok, 
Bracelet (iron), asowwat, pl. ngathua, 
» (brass), maritoit, pl. maritoi. 
» (copper), maritoit naragan, 
pl. maritoi narangak, 
Brain, adam, pl. nidem. 
Break, to, abuli, 
Breast, ethigina, pl. ngethigin, 
Breath, yarakin. 
Bridge, ikinabet, pl. ikinabeta, 
Bring, to, ayoui. 
Broad, adapal., 
Brother, lokadokan, pl. ngalokadokon. 
» (wife's), akamuran, pl. 
ngamurak, 
» (husband's), namwiken, pl. 
ngamuiok, 
Buffalo, ekothuan, pl. ngekothua, 
Build, to, aduki. 
Bull, emanik, pl. ngemaniko, see 
“oxen ", 
Bullock, emon, pl. yeMongin, see 
“ oxen ”. 
Burn, to, enokogini, 
Burst, to, abela. 
But, mam ejok (7 lit. not good), 
Butter, akimet, pl. ngakajonon (t plural 
form), 
Butterfly, aberi, pl. ngaberi. 
Buttock, abor, pl. ngaboria, 
Buy, to, ageli, 


C 
Calabash, etu, pl. ngetuel. 
Calf (small), manangit, pl. ngemanan, 
nf (large), etak, pl. ngetak, : 
Call, to, anyart, 
Call out, to, ejali. 
Camel, akal, pl. nail, 
Can, see “ to be able’. 


Cap (head-dress), elim, pl. ngitemot. 
Cape, akoudlat, pl. ngakoudlai, 
Carcase, akwan, pl. nqouwat, see 
“ body ". 
Care, to, agileri, 
ikotinine. 

Cat, wild, lorutoit, pl. lokwtucha. 
Catch, to, arumi. 
Cattle, ngatuk, 

» fold, anuk, pl. nganukim. 
Cease, to, arwmur, 
Chain, ertkot, pl. ngirike, 
Change, to, akilokoini, 

» for, to, akizecha, 
Chase away, to, akota, 
Chatterer, erworono, pl. ngerworothi. 
Cheat, to, akingala, 
Cheek, ematanget, pl, ngematangeti. 
Cheetah, arrara, pl, ngarrarai, 
Chest, eforob, pl. ngatorobio, 
Chief, eirkatungan, pl. ngatukok, 
Chin, abokon, pl. ngabokonga. 
Choose, to, atheri, 
Chop, to, adungi. 

» &mall, to, adungi-dungi, 

» Sharpen, to, akuli, 
Churn, to, abiiki, biuki. 
Circumeise, to, akitubi, not a Turkana 

custom. 

Clan, atageri, pl. ngatagerin. 
Clap (hands), to, akibopi. 
Clasp, to, atingi. 
Claw, see“ nail ”’, 
Clay (for hair), emunyan. 
Clean, to, alotari, 
Clear (water), elewok, pl. ngelewakan. 

+ (space), agitela, pl, ngiteli. 
Cleave, to, atopoki, 
Clever, ewuth, pl. ngewuthok, 
Climb, to, adoki. 
Clitoris, emoniri, pl. ngemonir, 
Close, to, agoli. 

ry (ady.), dpi, 


It does not matter, 
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Cloth (clothes), erwaro, pl. ngerwarot. 

Cloud, edu, pl. ngeduon, 

Club, elire, pl. ngiberot. 

Coition, to have, amanyt. 

Cold, elilim, pl. ngelimo. 

Collect, to, amorigint. 

Colour, emunyan (7 see clay). 
Black, eriono, pl. ngerioke, 
Black and white, longerot, pl. 

nglongerakoka. 
Brown, tnyan, pl. nyangaka, 
Blue, yepus, pl. nyeputhiakea. 
Green, alebal, pl. ngalibak. 
Mud-colour, engor, pl. ngortoka, 
Purple, angolipus, pl. ngoliputhia 
(? probably means “ flower "’). 
Red, eren, pl. ngerenak. 
White, ehwan, pl. ngakwanak. 

Come, to, abun. 

Arrive, to, adoli. 

Come apart, to, angedt. 
Come behind, to, ected. 
Come in, to, alomeart. 
Come near, to, eyetunt. 

Command, to, afug. 

Comprehend, to, afowunt, 

Conceal, to, eweli. 

Conquer, to, akurwort. 

Consent, to, acemuni, 

- Consider, to, ata. 

Construct, to, aduku. 

Consult with, to, iagist. 

Consume, to, emai. 

Continue, to, euali. 

Converse, to, ekient. 

Cook, to, edoroki. 

Cooking-pot, amut, pl. nganvute. 

Cool, to, atunaguna. 

Cool, akatorat, 

Corn (cereals), mumeea (millet, scarcely 

any other kind grown). 
Beans, ngamart. 
Eleusine grain, ngaima, 
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Flour, ngakiriyel. 
Maize, nyipepe. 
Millet, sterner. 
Corpse, afona, pl. ngatoka, 
Costly, eqogo, pl. ngago. 
Cough, to, awola. 
Cousin (pat.), lokaiya, pl. ngaiyeye. 
»  (mat.), amatyargon, pl, 
famaryargon. 
Cover, to, enugo. 
Cow, ataka, pl. ngatak, see “ oxen”. 
Coward, ekuriana, pl. ngekuriaka. 
Crocodile, akinyan, pl. ngakinyanga 
or nginyang. 
Cross, to, adopt. 
Cry, to, agort. 
Cultivate, to, efar. 
Cunning, ewus, pl. ngewuthoko. 
Cure, to, angoleki. 


Cut, to, adongas. 


dD 
Daily, jui-put. 
Damage, to, athegni. 
Dance, to, edonga. 

A dance, edonga, pl. ngdongothe. 

War dance, akiwar, pl. ngewarok. 
Dandy, eqsubana, pl. ngesthubok, 
Dark, eriono, pl. ngerioko (black). 

» hight, akou mutot. 
Daughter, apethe, pl. ngapethur. 
Dawn, afaparach, see * time”. 
Day, erwait, pl. nguriva, see 

* morning "’, ““ time "’, ete, 

» light, abiet or akwabaret. 
Dead body, atona, pl. ngatoka. 
Deaf person, akingimana, pl. 

rapkingumangan. 
Dear (price), egogo, pl. ngage. 
Death, agetii. 
Debt, amecha, pl. ngamechat. 
Decay, to, abothi. 
Decrease, to, eropo. 
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’ Deep, itilono, pl. ngitilogo. 
Defend, to, efi, 
Deflower, to, apedi, 
Delay, to, akidongi. 
Depart, to, anyont. 
Deride, to, ameniti, 
Descend, to, atfiari. 
Desert, to, alokégini. 
Desire, to, ackemi (see “‘like’’, “ love’’, 
etc.). 
Despise, to, emaniti or emani. 
Destroy, to, aiyatari. 
Diarrhoea, to have, erwuruthe. 
Die, to, atona, 
Different, ichi, pl. ngichi. 
Difficult, egugo, pl. ngequgan, 
Dig, to, etai, 
Dirt, eloth, pl. ngelothia, 
Disagree, to, awoni, 
Disappear, to, amordigi. 
Be lost, to, angopi, 
Disease (cattle), for human, see “ ill. 
ness "", 
Pleuropneumonia, lugoi 
Rinderpest, loped, 
Seah, akoikos, 
Dislike, to, anger., 
Distribute, to, atiagi, 
Ditch, agipain, pl. ngapainya, 
Divide, to, atoitiokani, 
Divorce, to, alaki, 
Do, to, atigi., 
Doctor, emuron agetai, pl. ngemurok 
ngagetoi. 
Dog, ingok, pl. ngoko. 

» wild, epiot, pl. ngepioto, 
Donkey, esikirya, pl. ngisikirye, 
Door, akidor, pl. ngidorin, 
Drag, to, akiria, 

Dread, to, aiyamiti or aiyami, 

Dream, to, eroji. 

Dress, to, anapi. 

Drink, to, emathi, possi bly only of milk, 


Drive, to, ameta, 
+ «way, to, eriths, 
Drop, to, ajakeari, 
Drown, to, anyani, 
Drunk, to be, imera, 
Drunken person, emera, pl. 
ngemerathi, 
Dry, ewuno, pl. ngewunok, 
Dumb person, akingimana, pl. 
nqakingimaka., 
Dung (human), achino, pl. nyachin. 
» (animal), awaret, pl. ngawer. 
Dust, ebua, pl. ngetna, 
Dwell, to, aboigini. 
Dwelling-place, ekwarbokan, pl. 
ngekwarbek, 
5 
Ear, agit, pl. nyagi, 
Early, ebai, 
Earth, elup or ngalup. 
Sand, athinuwin, 
Easy, arumuri. 
Kat, to, emugi, 
Educate, to, etatami. 
Egg, abeyet, pl. ngabeye, 
Either... or, kere... kere. 
Elbow, esidongaror, pl. ngesidongaroria. 
Elephant, efom, pl. ngelom, 
Elsewhere, watchi (7). 
Employment, itichi. 
Empty, elosikongen (? two words), 
Enemy, emoit, pl. ngemoi. 
End, abor, 
Enjoy, to, achemi (see “like”, “love”, 
“ desire "’). 
Enlarge, to, etaki, 
Enough, to be, elamogi. 
Enquire, to, engesi. 
Enter, to, alomari, 
Entrails, amultin, pl. ngamultenya, 
see “ stomach ”’, 
Entreat, to, elipiti. 
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Err, to, athetheh. 
Escape from, to, ape. 
a? alm, to, ediakt. 
Escort, to, erime. 
European, emuzugut, pl. mzungu, loan 
word from Swahili, sora, pl. 


tasorai, lit. “wraith” or “ghost”, 
emoron, pl. ngemorok, lit.“ wizard”. 


Even, iw. 

Evening, ebon. 

Ever, for, erono 1. 

Every man, ngetunga dan, 
All men, ngetunga dadan. 

Every time, ebunichi (? two words). 

Everywhere, akwop dan. 

Evil, arono, pl. ngarako. 

Except, ertnga. 

Exchange, to, ejechi. 

Excreta, see “ dung”. 

Explain, to, efatomogini. 

Extinguish, to, etodungt. 

Eye, akon, pl. ngakonyan. 


F 
Face, eret, pl. ngeretin. 
Fall, to, ebosogint. 

. from above, to, emaswn, 

». inte, to, ebosogint (1). 

.. sick, to, adiakagint, 
Falsehood, alioko, pl. nyalokoka. 
Family, ngitunga akan (lit. ~ people 

my "'). 
Famine, akoro. 
Far, elwana. 
Fast, kuin. 
Fasten, to, iyent. 
Fat, akimet, pl. ngameta. 

Fat man, elangir, pl. ngalangiroko. 
Father, baba, pl. tababa. 

Father-in-law, akamuranika, 
Fatigued, to be, kaboro (?). 

Fault, athichi, pl. ngakithech. 
Fear, to, ayemitt. 


Feather, akobirot, pl. ngakobir, see 
* ostrich ”. 
Feeble person, akalanyana, pl. 
ngalanyake. 
Feed (graze), to, eyogt. 
Feel, to, era. 
Female (human), abero, pl. ngahero. 
(animal), etian abero, pl. 
ngitian ngabero. 
, (pregnant), eputi, pl. 
ngekaputiok, 
» (not yet pregnant), equnyakoit, 
pl. maunube. 
., (mother), edo, pl. ngedugat. 
., (barren), esorokona, pl. ngiserok 
or ekolobana, pl. ngekolobaka. 
sf (menstruous),eboi, pl.ngeboiyett 
, (widow), ebuserot, pl. 


ito, 
Fetch, to, ayoni (7 see “ bring”). 
Few, thidiyogo. 
Fierce, adedi, pl. ngadedengak. 
Fight with, to, at. 
Fill, to, elelibu. 
Filth, elosi. 
Find, to, arahune. 
Finger, ekimoin, pl. ngemoyo. 
Thumb, ekimein labuloi, pl. 
ngemoyo nglabulot. 
Finish, to, erika. 
Fire, akim, pl. ngakimia, see “ stick”. 
Firewood, akitoi pl. ngakito. 
First, ngaithiont. 
Fish, ekolia pl. ngolia. 
Flee, to, ape. 
Flesh, akirin, pl. ngakir. 
Flog, to, edeft or arami, 
Flour, ngakiria. 
Flow, to, eleli 
Flower, angolipus, pl. ngoliputhia, see 
“ colour, purple " (1). ) 
Fly, to, awust, 


Fold, to, akodugoni. 
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Follow, to, ewari, 

Follow, to, ewapi, 

Food, akimotch, pl. ngimocha. 

Foot, adapal akeju, pl. 
ngakeju, see “palm”, 
* shoe", 

For, ftafi, or ye. 

Forbid, to, Gnade, 

Force, equgon. 

Ford, adoget, pl. ngadogeta, 

Foreigner, ehayunun, pl. ngebayok. 

Forest, amoni, pl. nyamoniek, 

Forget, to, anwriagini, 

Formerly, kojolon. 

Frequently, ebon ini jui (2two or 
three words). 

Fresh, ejon, pl. ngejonok, 

Friend, epay, pl. ngepaylon, 

Frighten, to, ekiti bull. 

From, tanan. 

Front, hingarin. 

Fruit, ngito. 

Fugitive, ape, pl. ngapeyok or engob, 
pl. ngohito, see“ hide”, 

Fun, ebulia, pl. nyebuliathi, 

Further, eloka, 


nyndapal 


ae aole te d 


Gi 
Garments, ouoro, pl. ngowaria (cloth), 
elo, pl. nyeloue (skin). 
Apron, back (man), edengo, pl. 
ngedengoi. 


_ Apron, cape (man), aulat, pl. ngaulai, 
Apron, front (women), adwal, pl. 
nyadtwoalin, 
Apron, back (women), abue, pl. 
nyabuith, 
Apron, front (girl), arach, pl. 
nyaracha, 
Apron, back (girl), eto, pl. ngelowe, 
Gate, akidor, pl. ngedorin, 
Generation, athapan, pl. ngathapan, 
Gently, ngiapak, 


. if 


Get, to, aroha or ainu, 

» drunk, to, ameri. 

» Into, to, alomari. 

»» out of way, to, iyefo. 

. Up, to, anyouns, 

» Upon, to, adoki, 

» well, to, adjokeri akwan. 
Ghost, eparai, pl. ngipare. 
Giraffe, yekori, pl. ngikorio, 
Girl, apethi, pl. nyapethur, see 

“female”, 
Give, to, ainagini. 
» back, to, enyokaguni, 
» trouble, to, ejiont. 
Glutton, edakana, pl. ngedakaka. 
Go, to, alofi, 
» @way (imp.), tenyu / tenyu. 
» away from, to, arotoki. 

back, to, abongori. 

bad, to, ebothe. 

behind, to, exidi. 

down, to, ationi, 

, first, to, angarinigini. 

» fora walk, to, elari, 

» Into, to, alomari, 

near, to, api. 

on tip-toe, to, ayahagins. 
+» Past, to, efori. 

» Tound, to, trinii, 

Goat, akini, pl. ngakini. 

Kid, ekali, pl. ngali, 

He goat, akorai, pl. ngora. 

She goat, akini, pl. ngakini. 
God, akuich (?if there is any idea of 

Supreme Being, see “ above "’). 
Good, ejok, pl. ngejokok. 
Good-bye, abe, Ans, ii. 
Good-morning, see interjections of 
greeting. 
Gourd, itu, pl. ngetwi. 
» half, edera, pl. ngaderai, 
Grass, amel, 
» Young, amely, 


J 


io 


| 
i) 


= 
= 
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Gratis, akiden. 

Grazing ground, achokor, pl. 
ngachokoritho, 

Great, epol, pl. ngepolok. 

Greet, to, emala. 

Grieve, to, angoili. 

Grind, to, eriyi. 

Grow, to, aroboti. 

Ground, ngalup or elwp. 

Grow fat, to, elomiti. 

, thin, to, ebarite. 

Guide, akarikoin, pl. ngariko. 

Gun, afom, pl. ngefom, see ~ elephant "’, 
a section of the tribe who possess 
rifles and are poachers are known 
by this name. 


H 

Hair, atimat, pl. ngatim. 

Head-dress, amedok, pl. ngemedot, 

the distinctive Turkana coiffure. 
Half, pairiwi, pl. ngepaywet. 
Hing, to, anenegini, amet (of human 
beings). 

Hand, akan, pl. ngakanin, see “palm”. 
Hard, equgo. 
Haste, ebunya, pl. ngebunyaka. 
Hasten, to, akomo or amulunit. 
Hasty, engona, pl. nga nowenk, 
Hate, to, angert. 
Have, to, atingelt. 
He, ngeth. 
Head, ako, pl. nyakis. 
Hear, to éra. 
Heart, efou, pl. ngetat. 
Heaven, akuich, see “ above ae 
Heavy, eputi, pl. ngeputiok. 
Heifer, atou, pl. ngatak. 
Help, to, engaragint, 
His and Her (poss.), ekin, pl. ngulukin. 
Herd, esipan, pl. nyesipunt. 
Herdsman, egayokon, pl. ngeyoko. 
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Here, nee. 
He is here, eye. = * 
Here and there, nege ka ama. 
Hide, to, ewaytt. 
Persons in hiding, engob, pl. ngobito, 
High, eway, pl. ngewayok. 
Hill, amukora, pl. ngemokor, see 
“ mountain ”. 
Hippopotamus, eprr, pl. ngiparin. 
Hit, to (with stick), arami,see * beat”. 
. (with spear), echomi. 
», (with fist), anant. 
{box ears), ebapt. 
(kick) apethi. 
Hitherto, tari-tokena. 
Hoe (wooden digging-stick), atuta, pl. 
ngakuta. 
., (iron), ameleko, pl. ngemelakot, 
Hoof, see “* nail”. 
Hold, to, afingi. 
Hole, akipan, pl. ngapanys. 
Home, ngakwabokothi (2 two words). 
Honey, nyestk. 
Horn, amwarak, pl. ngameear. 
Horse, angoli, pl. nyangolet. 
Hot, emona, pl. ngemoka. 
House (hut), ake, pl. ngakiyis. 
How ? ebalai or eko nyat ? 
.. often ? mgeyrt or nyeyat 
. many t ngeyai or nyeyat t 
However, ani tokona, lit. 
immediately ”. 
Hunger, akero. 
Hunt, to, awaringitia. 
Hunter, akolokit, pl. ngoloks. 
Hurt, to, ewanant. 
Husband, lokiliakan, pl. ngiliokoka. 
Hyena, ebu, pl. ngebut. 


if 


L 
L, ayon. 
Idle person, ekalanyanga, pl. 
_ ngalanyaka. 
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If, ame. 
Ignorant person, ebangana, tte 
ngebangaka. 
Ill, to be, adiaka. 
Illness, edeqe, pl. ngidege. 
Abcess, eltbonoit, pl. ngilibona. 
Catarrh, arokom, pl. ngaroloma., 
Cough, awali, pl. ngawalathi, 
Cystitis, akuiya (7), 
Tharrhoea, druthe, and dysentery ? 
Gonorrhoea, eliput. 
Malaria, ngessoro, 
Measles, ekurara (? chicken-pox). 
Rash, ngoikoi (? measles or chicken- 
pox). 
Rheumatism, lahat. 
Small-pox,  nagakodoi 
chicken-pox, or rash), 
Sore, ajemi, pl. ngijemi. 
Spleen, enlarged, ariaba etit. 
Syphilis, ngetch (? yaws). 
Tonsilitis, ariaba porotor. 
Toothache, ariaba ngelai. 
Worms, ngipeli. 
Imitate, to, arowni. 
Immature, edit, pl. ngedithiak. 
Immediately, tokona, 
Implore, to, eligy, 
Imprecate, to, eyent. 
In, toma, 

» front, ongarinikini, 

» Place of, alokonyi. 

», the morning, afaparach, 

» the evening, ebon. 
Increase, to, eyetagins. 
Information, ngagiro. 
Inhabit, to, eboieti, 

Insect, 3 
Invantigite, to, athaki, 
Iron, athowa, pl. ngathua. 
Tetitate, to, akatuboi. 

Its, ekin. 

Ivory, egelai, pl. ngelai. 


(? measles, 


J 
Jackal, ekwi, pl. agekui, 
Jaw, abokoin, pl. ngabokonya. 
Jealous person, emwana, pl. ngemieaga. 
Join, to, arobakini. 
Journey, ouwethit, pl. ngouwerthok. 
Joyous, to be, alakera. 
Jump (dance), to, edongagini, 


K 
Keep, to, auwaiti. 
guard, to, arin, 
+ hold, to, arimikiro. 
Kick, to, apethi, 
Kall, to, ars, 
Murder, to, echumi. 
Kind, ejok, pl. ngejoka. 
Knee, akun, pl. ngakungin. 
Knife, ekilen, pl. ngilenya, 
» Wrist, abarait, pl. ngibara. 
» finger, akoli, pl. ngakoli. 
Knock, to, akikongo, : 
Strike, to, anangi. 
Know, to, aiyeni,“‘ who knows", 
Kraal (cattle), anok, pl. ngokin. 


aiye. 


L 

Labour, efich, 
Land (country), akwop, pl. ngakwopa. 
Language, akiror, pl. ngakirosia. 
Lap, amuro, pl. amuroi, 
Large, epul, pl. ngepulok. 
Last, asalunet. 
Lazy, akalanyana, pl. ngalanyaka, 
Lead, to, erikoli, 
Leader, erotoit, pl. ngerotoitin. 
Leaf, akui, pl. ngakwi, 
Learn, to, atatami. 
Leave, to (place), alothi, 

» (thing)athikini. Leave it alone! 

Towa thik. 


Throw away, to, ejakagini. 
Left, kidien. 
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Leg, akeju, pl. ngakeju, see “ foot”. 
Legend, aken, pl. myenett. 
Leopard, eris, pl. ngertse. 
Lessen, to, efieki. 
Lick, to, amaye. 
Lie, alioko, pl. ngaliokoko. 
Liar, aliokonayo, pl. ngiliokoko. 
Lie down, to, adadiart. 
Lift, to, adakuns. 
Lightening, emilit. 
Like, to, ekuni. 
Line, akiterian, pl. ngiterianathi. 
Linger, to, ezidt. 
Lion, angatuin, pl. ngatuino. 
Lips, akitok, pl. ngakutoka. 
Listen, to, era. 
Little, edit, pl. nyedithak. 

» (few), ngidioko, 
Live at, to, alomets. 
Locust, emathi, pl. ngemathia. 
Loins, akolukot, pl. ngaluket. 
Loiter, to, adariont, see “ stay". 
Long, ehot, pl. ehoiyok. 
Look, to, engolikint. 

,, after, to, ayogi. 

» for, to, athakt. 
Loosen, to, alakart, 
Lose, to, achemi. 
Lost, to be, achakari. 
Lover, akoni, pl. ngakont (woman), 

epay, pl. ngepaylon. 

Lower, to, aliart. 
Luck, eken. 
Lurk, to, amunont. 


| M 

Mad person, engarep, pl. nyonagarepa. 
Magician, akabilan, pl. ngalulak. 
Maize, nyepepe. 
Make, to, etiji. 
Male, ekili, pl. ngiliok. 
Man, warrior, see “ male”. 


Man, old, ekasiko, pl. ngasikot. 


Mankind, efonganan, pl. ngitonga. 
Many, elalat. 
Mark, emachar, pl. nqmacharin. 
Scar, abort, pl. ngabort. 
Cicatrisation, agerathin, pl. ngageran. 
Marry, to, ewwst. ‘ 
Meal (food), akimotch, pl. ngimocha, 
seo food ”. 
., (Hour), ngakiriyel, see“ corn”. 
Meaning, kiinyo. 
Measure, to, efeme. 
Meat, akirin, pl. ngakerin. 
Medicine, ehitoi, pl. ngakito. 
“ Medicine man”, enuren, pl. 
agemburok, 
Meet, to, ehiriamea. 
Melt, to, achala. 
Mend, to, arom. 
Menstrouz, eboi, pl. ngeboieti, see 
“ female”. 
Messenger, ayeki, pl. ngayakan. 
Middle, kidin. 
Milk, akeli. 
Butter, akimet, pl. ngakajonon 
(? plural form). 
Curdled, ngakikok. 
Fresh, alepan. 
Millet, sumed, see“ corn”. 
Mind to, angolikini. I don’t mind, 
nye kalikins. 
Miscarry, to, ezetcho. 
Mislead, to, achakari. 
Miss (aim), to, adiaki. 
Mist, ehuno. 
Mistake, to, asegt. 
Modesty, akerit. 
Monkey (Sykes 1), akodokon, pl. 
ngadokor. 
(baboon), echom, pl. ngechomin. 
(colobus), elala, pl. ngelali (? found in 
Turkana). 
Month, elap, pl. ngelamo. 
Moon, elap, pl. ngelapio. 
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More, elal. 
Moreover, naho, 

Morning (dawn), ataparach, see “time”. 
» (morning), ehimakunyuk, 
Mosquito, etherot, pl. ngesorro, see 

““iliness, malaria *’. 
Mother, toto, pl, tatoto, 
Mother-in-law, akamuranika, pl. 
ngamurak, 
Mountain, emoro, pl. ngemor. 
2 range, auket, pl. ngouwkon, 
Hill, amukora, pl. ngemokor. 
Mouth, akitok, pl. ngakituka, see 
“ tooth”. 
Teeth, agelai, pl. ngelai. 
Throat, edokoli, pl. ngadokoli, 
Tongue, aliep, pl. ngaliep. 
Tonsils, ngackelo (sing. 1). 
Uvular, aligoret (pl. 2). 
‘Move, to (belongings), auwethi, 
Much, elalak, 
Mud, echoto, 
» iver, exinyean. 
+» head-dress,emunyan, see “class”, 
" hair”, 
Murder, to, akarani (7), 
Murder, achumi, pl. ngachumak, 
Musical instruments :-— 
War-horn, atom, pl. ngatom. 
Ankle: hells, echorot, pl. ngechoror. 
My, akan, pl. ngulukan., 


N 
Nail (human), emargoit, pl. ngemagor, 
Hoot, emargoit, pl. ngemagor (2). 
Claw, emargoit, pl. ngemagor (2). 
Naked, elusi kongen, pl. ngelust kongen. 
Name, ekero, pl. ngiriorwa, 
What is vour name ¢ Ngai akero 
ekon ? 
Narrow, akapithena, pl. ngapithaka, 
Near, api. | 
Neck, emotherin, pl. ngemotheringa, 


Need, ta, adami. 
Needle, emoto, pl. ngeniotoin, 
Neighbour, emorothi, pl. ngemoroka. 
Neither... nor,d. . .°8 
Neutral (land),  akwap — kongen, 
pl. ngakwapa kongen. 
Never, nguruthia dan. 
New, ehitet, pl. ngitetia, 
News, akiro, pl. ngekiroi, 
Nice (to the taste), ebob, pl. ngebobo. 
Night, akwari, pl. ngakuaretha, sve 
time", 

No, mam, 
Noize, achel, pl. ngachelaka, . 
Nonsense, alioko, pl. ngeliokonithia. 
Nose, ekumi, pl. ngikumith. 
Not, mam, 
Now, fokona, see “ time’. 

to-day, fete, 

just before, takai, 

nowadaya, ng'oruale. 

ufter a little, aringa, 
Number, to, emari, 


0 
Oath, akilam, pl. ngilomit. 
Obtain, to, ainw. 
Offspring (human), ikoko, pl. ngedut. 
(animal), itako, pl. ngitak. 
Often, jue-jue-jue, 
Oil, see “ butter ”’, 
Old (animal), emojongit, pl. ngemo- 
jongita, e 
+ (man), akasikot, pl. ngasikot. 
»» (Woman), akimat, pl. ngakimat, 
On, neni, 
Only (one thing, etc., only), epei bon. 
» (more than one thing only), maki. 
Open, to, alakathi. 
» — (adj.), engara, pl. nyangarer, 
Order, to, aiyeki. 
Ostrich, abalis, pl. ngaliso, 
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Ostrich feather, akobirot, pl. ngakobir. 
Other, echi, pl. ngechi. 
Our, akothi, pl. ngulu both. 
Out, Ainge. 
Over, hudiama, 
Overcome, to, ebwanga. 
Oxen, ate, pl. ngatuk. 
bull, emanik, pl. ngemaniko. 
bullock, emon, pl. ngemongin. 
calf (small), manangit, pl. ngemanan. 

, (large), etak, pl. ngetak. 
cow, ataka, pl. ngatak. 

, barren, akolup, pl. ngolupaka. 
black ox, egiriano, pl. ngirianoke. 
black and white ox, ongerok, pl. 

ngerokoka, 
cream ox, angiro, pl. ngiroiek, 
dance ox, kamar, pl. ngalukamara, 
hornless ox, ilimwana, pl. 









nqilimwaka, 
horns forward ox, kodu, pl. 
ngakodoka. 


slate ox, epus, pl. ngepusier. 

white ox, ckwakwagan, pl. 
ngekwanoka. 

white-headed ox, angoli kirionok, 
pl. nyangoli ngirionok, 

(Every possible coloration of oxen 

as a special name.) 


P 
Pack, to, aiyent. 

og Qf), alilepr. 
Pain, to, epilpili. 
Palm (hand), etow ya akan, pl. ngetou 
yer nupaukerne re. ' 
Palm (sole), efou ya keju, pl. ngetou ya 
| ngakepu. 
— Part, aperwat. 

, from, to, atiakart. 

» (divorce), alaki. 
Pass, to, efort. 
Pasture, amelu. 
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Pay, to, apofosi, see “* receive ’’. 
Peace, ekithil. 
Pebble, ezinyeh, pl. ngazin yono, see 
* stone". 
Penetrate, to, alamort. 
split, to, apedort. 
Penis, amer, pl. ngamirin. 
circumcised, alenger, pl. 
ngalenger, 
People, ngifonga. 
Perceive, to, efawit. 
Porhaps, fure or ayeh (*). 
Permission, to give, achanunt. 
Perspiration, akininer, pl. ngakinen rit, 
see“ sweat’. 
Physic, ekitoi, pl. ngekito. 
Pick up, to, arapt. 
. out, to, alemari. 
Pig, ebutir, pl. ngilnetero. 
wart hog, epigi, pl. ngapigt. 
Place, to, engadagint. 
Plain, a, etot, pl. ngatolin. 
., large, aro, pl. ngaraitin. 
Play, to, abolia. 
Please, to, alakari. 
Pleasure, alakar. 
Poison, asorich, pl. ngasoricho, 
Pond, see “ spring”. 
., (rain), atapar, pl. ngataparin. 
, (large), ebur, pl. ngiburin. 
well, akar, pl. ngahart. 
Poor person, ebotonai, pl. ngaboto 5 
berry pickers, eguluhit, pl. ngaluk. 
Porcupine, echoit, pl. ngichecha. 
Porridge, atap. 
Pot, amut, pl. ngamuti. 
Found, to, atery. 
Pour, to, abukors. 
Pray, to, clips. 
Pregnant, to be, ebwtt, 
Present, to, anagini. 
Press, to, atinyari. 
Prevent, to, arabaqint. 
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Procure, to, ainu, 

Property, ngeharin, 

Prostitute, apethi 
nyapethur noabuthin, 

Pull, to, erieri, 

Pumpkin, eridet, pl. nagidet. 

Pure, mum aloth (lit. no dirt id 

Pursue, to, ewabi, 

Push, to, ejukari. 

Put, to, engadagini. 

Praise, to, amayi 


Q 

Quarrel, to, engolahathi. 
Quake, to, emarany. 
Question, to, enaitha, 
Quick, kivanyir, 
Quiet, to he, elilinge. 
Quiet (silent), elilingana, pl. 

ngelingatha, 

» person, epatena, pl, ngepataka, 

Quietly, eyabagini, 


R 
Raid, to, ejori, 
Rain, akiry, 
Rainbow, eqinid, 
Raise, to, adake ri. 
Rat, ejulin, pl, noejuluno, 
Rather, todejnay, 
Raw, ejon, pl. ngejonok, 
Ready, elu, 
Reap, to, alemy. 
Receive, to, ejouni, see pay”, 
Reckon, to, eMuari. 
Recollect, to, elormy, 
Red, eren; pl. ngerenak. 
Reduce, to, eludinkuti. 
Refuse, to, angert, or owwong. 
Rein, arukoin, Pl. arukoines. 
Rejoice, to, aakari, 
Relate, to, eqayeni, 
Remain, to, adongi, 


angabuth, pl. 


Remind, to, tototomi. 
Remove, to, eyators, 
Repay, to, enyakuni, 
Reply, to, atimenping, 
Return, to, abound. 
Rhinoceros, amothi, pl. ngamothingok. 
Rich man, yakabaran, pl. npaberak, 
Right, toten, 
Ripe, to be, hidien, 
River, angalul, pl. sigangolulio, se. 
“ stream ", 

dry, ayonay, pl. agiyonay. 
Rob, to, akokoie. 
Root, atagorot, pl. nyatagor, 
Rope, akohito, pl. ngalobit, ; 
Round, ajikali, pl. ngayikalin, 
Rub, to, trigari, 
Rubbish, napatien wen, 
Run, to, akeri. 


5 

Saliva, ngakimul, see © spit”, 
Salt-lick, edot, pl. ngedotin. 
Sand, athinuin. 
Sandal, amukat, Pl. ngennnveds, 
Satisfied, to be, emwoko, 
Savage, ededan, pl. agededanak, 
Save, to, ar Hagin. 
Say, to, abala, 

Tell (introductory to an interpreter), 

abalionga, 
Scar, emachar, Pl. tigmacharin, sce 
“mark *. 
Scout, akarikoin, pl, ngarike, 
Scratch, to, akoi. 
Season (wet), agebora, 
ab (dry), ahamy. 

Seat, ehijolon, pl. ngijolone, 
See, to, ainua, 
Seed, nyinyom, pl. ngrnyomin, 
Seize (force), to, foruaking, 

» (Without force), to, run. 
Select, to. ehades 


Tr = 


















































7 


Sell, to, agelt. 
Send, to, aryeye. 
Sense, ewus, pl. ngewusok. 
Sentry, ekerimon, pl. ngerime. 
| Separate, elibari. 
Sew, to, adone. 
Shade, efolim, pl. ngitolimon. 
Shadow, eturubi, pl. ngiturubs. 
Shame, aiyandt. 
Share, to, atiagi. 
Sharp, ekwana, pl. ngehwaku. 
Sharpen, to, ebent. 
Sheep, amethek, pl. ngamethekin. 
ram, egefipan, pl. ngetipake. 
ewe, us “sheep. 
lamb, ekeli. pl. ngalt, 
castrate, edongi, pl. ngadongok. 
Shepherd, eqayokon, pl. ngayokok. 
Bhield, oupwel, pl. ngoupwala. 
Shiver, to, emarani. 
Short, owriana, pl. ngouriaka. 
Shoulder, ethiket, pl. ngethiketa. 
Shout, to, echels, 
show, to, edotikt. 
shrewd, ewuth, pl. ngewuthok. 
Shut, to, agols, 
ick, edeki, pl. ngedekethin. 

» person, ediak, pl. ngediabatht. 
‘ide, ebawwei, pl. ngaweitin. 

» Le. this bank ... that bank, 

eqinalo . . . eqwayur. 
» Side by side, ebawar, 
‘in, to, esez. 
Since, napekolom. 
Sing, to, ernken. 
ister, lokadokan, pl. ngaitotut (1), see 
“ brother". 
ister-in-law, akamoran, pl. ngamurak. 
lit, to, eboigine. 
keleton, akdiyot, pl. ngakinyo, 
kin (human), emun-ya etunganan, pl. 
 ngemun-yao niqulunige. 
» (new), eam, pl. ngejam. 


# 
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oT 


Skin, to, aiyengt. 

Skull, ako, pl. ngakogin. 

Sky, akwich, see “above”, “ God”. 

Slaughter, to, achomt. 

Slave, erigon, pl. ngerikok. 

Sleep, mgajt. 

to, aperi or achotote. 
Bed, epem, pl. ngapemiok, 

Slender, akobith, pl. ngakobithana, 

Slip, to, eriangagt. 

Slowly, ayabakina, 

Small, edit, pl. ngedithok. 

Smell, to, anquiti. 

Smith, akatiakam, pl. ngatiakak (?). 
Probable meaning of this word 
isnot smith ” but craftsman ”’. 
The Turkana do little, if any, 
iron work, 

Smoke, apurri. 

, to, amathi 

Smooth, enonok, pl. ngenonoka, 

Smoothe, to, age. 

Snail, apolobon, pl. nga polobona. 

Snake, enn, pl. ngemun, 

Puff-adder, akipom, pl. ngapomia, 
Prthon, emorofot, pl. ngemorotola, 
Spitting-cobra, ereu, pl. ngarew. 

Snare, aloit, pl. ngaloito. 

Sneeze, to, ekarathiagint. 

Snore, to, eruma. 

Snuff, etaba ekumi, pl. ngetabin ekumt, 

Tobacco, etom, pl. ngetomian 
(? tobacco plant). 

Chewing tobacco, enyakait, pl. 
nganyakaita, 

Soft, enonok, pl. ngenonoka. 

Sole (foot), elou ya kejo, pl. ngefow ya 
ngakeju, see“ palin”, 

Sonfe, echi, pl. nqulu che. 

one, echi elunganan, pi. 
ngulucht ngitunga. 
thing, echi eburi, pl, nguluchi 


At 


FF 





ele 
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Son, edit, pl. ngedithok. stay, to, aboukina. 
Son-in-law, ahamuran, pl. ngakamurak. Wait An to, adaruni. 
Song, adonga, pl. ngadongathin, Loiter, to, adarion. 
Soon, eringa adopiji, Steal, to, akokowe. 
Sore, ejim, pl. ngayime, Stick, ebela, pl. ngabellai. 

Boil, elibunait, pl. ngelibuno, » switch, akwilit, pl. = 
Soul (heart), efam, pl. ngetowin. . curved (a weapon), ebelebel, |. 
Sound, echaala, pl. ngechalathi. ngebelebellni., 
Soup, ngapok, » fire, akikot akim, pl, ngakit 
Sour, edwar, pl. ngedwarake. akim. 


Space, clolom, pl. ngelomoka, 
Speak, to, erworo, 
Spear, alwara, pl. ngawwarath. 

+» Shaft, emorok, pl. ngemorkin, 

» Sheath, aturaro, pl. ngakwraroi, 
Spider, asimakok, pl. ngasimakoka. 
Spill, to, ehukori, 

Spit, to, emulaki. 

Spittle, arimu, pl. ngakimulak, see 

*aaliva’’, 

Spleen, etid, pl. ngetidin, 
Split, to, afopoki, see “* cleave", 
Spoil, to, asegi, 
Spokesman, ekodukan, pl. ngadukok:, 
Spoon, akolopoich, pl. ngolopoicha, 
Spoor, akeju, pl. ngabeyu, Bee 

“ foot "". 
Spread, to, owwatari. 
Spring, ejwa, pl. ngejowi, see * “pond ", 

Rock pools, ibur, pl. ngiburin, 
Sprinkle, to, abilimilimi. 

Spy, orototin, pl. ngorotatia, 
Squabble, to, acheli. 
Squeeze, to, atimyari, 
Stab, ta, achomi. 

Stand, to, owned, 

» to make to, aribeapined. 
Star, kanyerit, pl. nan yer, 

Morning Star, etup, * 

Levey Cross, ngeringatom (? Great 
Startle, to, erianaking, 


Starved, to be, elonganan ayon akoro, 


Stick, to, adupi. 
Sting, to, eqwmi, 
Stingy, ekamewnan, pl. ngekamwukas 
Stomach, eboi, pl. ngaboyo. 
Entrails, amultin, pl. nganultenye. 
Third stomach, abwaukait, p. 


ngabunakai, 
Water stomach, ethurun, pl. 
nagathurunya, : 


Stone, amoro, pl. ngamur. 
White quartz, amoro ekwan, 11. 
“ stone-white "’,. 
Mica, amoro paripari, lit. “ stone- 
shining ”. 
Pebbles, ezinen, pl. ngazinyono. 
Stool (pillow), ekechelom, pl. 
agekechelomin, 
(sitting), emaguk, pl. ngemogaka. 
Stop, to, arotagini (?). 
» ® hole, to, amukori. 
Story, akien. 
Stout, elangir, pl. spelangleclore Bee 
* fat", 
Stranger, ehayunan, pl. ngebayok:. 
Strangle, amedi, . 
Stream, angolul, pl. ngangolulio, Bee 
‘river ” 


-_ Dry river, ayonay, pl. ngaiyonay. 
Strength, eded 
Stretch, bb ariari. 
String, akobito, pl. ngakobit, 
Strip off, to, apochi | 
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Strive, to, atafant. 
Strong, eyogon, pl. ngagongonok, 
Strop, to, erukududt, 
Stumble, to, abusogit. 
Stupid, ebangana, pl. ngebangaka. 
Subdue, to, apiori. 
Suckle, to, alanagt. 
Suffice, to, elemogini. 
Summit, kudiama, 
Sun, akolon, pl. ngakolon, see “ time”. 
Suppose, to, afalame. 
Surpass, to , apiort. 
Surprise, to, apiori (1), see” Startle”. 
Surround, to, arikont. 
Go round, to, arime. 
Swallow, alikort. 
Swamp, echotom, pl. ngachoto. 
Sweat, akinenir, pl. ngakinenira, see 
“ nerspiration "", 
‘Sweep, to, epiari. 
Sweet, ebop, pl. ngabobop. 
‘Swell, to, abo. 
Swine, ebutir, pl. ngibutero, see“ pig”. 
Switch, akwilit, pl. ngalita. 


T 
Tail, akothim, pl. ngakolhima, 

» Sheep, athonyok, pl. ngathonyoka. 
Tailor (skins), abidoin, pl. agadonyok. 
Take, to, alemart. 

» (by force), ademari. 

» down, to, cnpnertitenat. 

» off, to, oufunt. 

Take care | ngolik / 

Receive, to, atachi. 

Hold, to, ating. 

Talk, to, eruwort. 
Converse, to, aivent. 
Tall, ewai, pl. ngatiweaiok. 
Tan, to (hides), aiyengi. 

‘Taste, to, atyeri. 
Teach, to, atutani. 
‘Tear, to, eftegi. 
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Tears, ngakio. 
Tell, to, alimogini or athirurt. 
Tend, to (herds), atyokt. 
Tender, anonok, pl. nganonoka, 
Tendon, amorit, pl. ngamori. 
Testicles, efo, pl. ngeto. 
Tether, avyent, 

Thank, to, akaths. 

That, eya, ekwa, yaga, bwagwa 
Thatch, to, anuki, 

Thee, ton. 

Their, ekech, nqulukech. 

Them, eth. 


- There, lalo (near), ama (distant). 


These, elu or ngul, 
They, ket. 
Thick, eput, pl. ngeputiok, 
Thief, akokolan, pl. ngokolaka, 
Thigh, alokidin, pl. ngalokitingo. 
Thin, arogo, pl. nguregot, 
Thine, ekon, pl. ngulukean, 
Thing, eburi, pl. ngeboro. 

» of no value, mam ehuri eyeyi. 
Think, ta, afame. 

think | Auten. 
Thirst, to, akori. 
This, en, lo, or ngol. 
Thorn, akokai, pl. ngoka. 
Those, ekwa (near), kwagwa (remote). 
Thread, arukan, pl. ngarukams. 
Throat, edokoli, pl. ngadokoli, see 

mouth, ete. 


“Throttle, to, amedt. 


Throw, to, atchakart. 

» backwards, to, auwatari, 
Thumb, ekimoin nabolon. 
Thunder, egiru, pl. ngakiro, 
Thus, eholi-nini. 

Tick, emadan, pl. ngamadan., 
. small, eyeyit, pl. nyayie. 
Tickle, akerididt. 
Tie, to, atyent. 
» (knot), alokrlokr. 
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Tighten, to, akirichayini. 
Till, ta, 
until now, fa erimai. 
Time, ord, pl. orwathin (7), 
dawn, ataparach, 
generally. 
morning, ethimakunyak. 
midday, naparan. 
afternoon, ebon, 
hight, akwari, ' 
to-day, tete or akolon iting. 
this morning, fete aaparach, 
6 a.m., alome akolon. 
Ta.m., achou akoloy. 
[2 a.m., ewt akalon. 
2 p.m., athom akolon. 
fi p.m., aloma akolon 
to-morrow, mai. 
to-morrow moming, Hitt ofa parach 
the day after to-morrow, mui echi 
abalan, 
yesterday, beyen, 
yesterday morning, beyen alaparach, 
the day hefore Yesterday, ngon echj 
akolon, 
Tired, to be, aboroni. 
Tobacco, etaba, pl. ngetabin, see 
~ snuif *, 
» Snuff, etato ekumi, pl, 
ngetabin ekomi. 
» chewing, enyakaig, pl. 
nn yekerita. 
» box, ehuriangan, pl 


early morning 


“elephant " (ft). 
To-day tete or akelon jj nal, Beg ' 
Toe, akimoin akejo, pl, 
Together, dadan. 

Tomb, alial, pl. ngalialim. 
To-morrow, mui, see tine te 
Tongue, aliep, PL ngaliep, 


time at 
ngakimnio 


Tonsils, ngachelo, see “ mouth”, 


Tooth, angelai, pl. ngelai, see “mout |i’ 


+» back, atitinyo, pl. ngitinyo. 


Hole where teeth of lower j.~ 


have been extracted, ngijili. 
. extract, to, owrwunt. 
» Stick, for cleaning, anyaks. 
pl. nganyakaiya, 

Tortoise, ebokok, pl. ngebokoke 

Total, dadan, 

Totally, jik, 

Totter, to, anarananagint, 

Touch, to, ararabi, 

Trade, to, egeliti, 

Trade, ageli. 

Trample, to, achagi, 

Trap, eieuno, pl. ngounwi, 

pit-trap, akipai, pl. ngapanya, 
noose-trap, aloiit, pl. nyaloito. 

Trap, to, manent, 

Travel, to, elari. 

Traveller, ebayun, pl. ngebayok. 

Tread, to, achagi, 

Tree, akitoi, pl. ngakito. | 
» Stump, ebunguri, pl. ngebungurt. 
» branch, akan akitoi, pl. ngakaniv 
+ bark, akohukes, pl. ngabuk. 

Tremble, to, abuli. 

Tribe, atela, pl. ngetelai, 

What is your tribe ? ali tela kon ? | 

Abyssinian, ekorothinait, pl. ngaroth'. 
because they cut off tails of living 
sheep, 





Chebleng, echibellelait, pl. ngechebelil, 
Some reference to sticks. 

Dorobo, the Turkana have not met 
the Andorobo proper, but call 
their own Poor people who hunt 
and cultivate:  ebotonait, pl. 
ngabotok, not very Poor people ; 
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akolokit, pl. ngoluki, trappers ; 
egirionait, pl. ngirionokok, no 
property. 


ic 


- European, see “ European”. 


Kamasia, emathait, pl. ngematha, see 
“ Masai", 

Kavirondo, ekavirondoit, pl. 
ngikavirondo, borrowed word. 

Kikuyu, akekoit, pl. ngoko, borrowed 
word (7). 

Masai, emathait, pl. ngematha, see 
Kamasia, or edoboubal, pl. 
ngedaboubala, 

Nandi, no name, the tribes have not 
met. 

Njemps, emathait, pl. ngematha, see 
“ Masai", “* Kamasia,”’ 

Suk, eaupe, pl. ngewpe. 

Swahili, echombait, pl. ngichomba, 
probably borrowed word from 
Suk. (ef. Giryama, Adzomba.) 


Turkana, efurkaneit, pl. ngiturkana.— 


Triumph over, to, abieri. 


‘Trot, to, akiapakiri. 


Trouble, erepirep. 
Trough, eteker, pl. ngatekera. 
» Small, etuba, pl. ngatubai, 
milk bowl, elipit, pl. ngilipat. 
gourd used as a glass, eboli, pl. 
ngibolas. 
Truly, kere or akaitini-tini. 


Trumpet (wooden), atom, pl. ngatom. 


Trunk (human 
nupawatl, 
» (elephant) ewuno ke-"tom. . 
Try, to, atefemogint. 
» by ordeal, to, ethilami, 
Tumble from, to, achagins. 


body), ekwan, pl. 


Turn, to, abelukeri. 


» out, to, arethi. 

» Inside out, to, abelukari. 
Twig, akitoi jipi (lit. tree small). 
Twin, amogo, pl. ngamoain. 
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Twist, to, alodi. 


» Many times, to, alodi-lodi. 


U 

Udder, eket, pl. ngakitai. 
Umbilical cord, akopol, pl. ngapola, 
Unele, baba, pl. ngebaban (1). 
Uncleanness, eloth, pl. ngaloth. 
Uncover, to, auwoll, 
Under, Awapa. 
Underdone, ejon, pl. ngajonok, 

see unripe". 
Understand, to, afame. 
Understanding, ewuthuk. 
Undo, to, alagi. 
Undress, to, alemart. 
Unfold, to, aweli. 
Unless, anita, 
Unripe, ejon, pl. nqajonok, see * under- 

done”. 
Unstable, to be, tro. 
Unstable man, akiro, pl. ngakiro. 
Untie, to, alachari. 
Until, ta. 
Up, akuich, see “* above, “ God”. 
Uproar, achalana, pl. ngachalak. 
Upset, to, alokori. 
Urinate, to, alathi, 
Urine, ngul. 
Us, thotea. 
Use, to, aburagint. 
Utterly, dadan. 
Uvular, aligoret, see “ mouth”. 


Vv 
Vagina, akibon, pl. ngakibono, 
Vainly, kongen. 
Valley, apak, pl. ngapaka, 
Value, agelit. 
Vegetables, akidit, pl. ngadi (marrow 
tribe). 
Vex, to, auriagint. 
Vexed, to be, angoieti, 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SOME PASSAGES IN 
AL-THA ALIB?S “AHSAN MA SAMIF'TO" 
By C. A. Srorey pr 

y \ RK. 0. RESCHER is one of the most industrious of Arabic acholars, 
and in the last few years he has done a large amount of valuable 
work. During a prolonged residence in Constantinople he devoted his 
attention to the libraries of Stambul, and he has published descriptions 
of a large number of the most important manuscripts, especially those 
relating to poetry, philology, and felles fettres. His descriptions, 
which form an important contribution to Arabic bibliography, are to 
be found in various periodicals, such as the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, the Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
Le Monde Oriental, the Mélanges de IUniversité St. Joseph & Beyrouth, 
and the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that these descriptions have made known 
to European scholars not a few works the existence of which would 
otherwise have remained unsuspected, Bibliography, however, is 
by no means the only branch of learning which has benefited by the 

activity of Dr. Rescher. His publications include :— 

I. Translations of the Magimat of Badt' al-Zaman (Leonberg, 1918), 
the Magqimit of al-Zamakhshart (Greifswald, 1918), the first six 
Maqimat of al-Suyiti (Kirchhain, 1918), the Athiiq al-dhahab of ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min ‘al-Igfahant (Greifswald, 1914), the Kitab al-adab al-kabtr 
(Berlin, 1917) and the Kitab al-adab al-saghir (Stuttgart, 1915) of 
Tbn al-Mugqaffa’, the poems of Aba'l-Aswad al-Du’ali (Greifswald, 1914), 
al-Tha filibl’s Man ghaba ‘anhn’l-mutrib (Uppsala, 1917, in Le Monde 
Oriental), and of (part of) the Kitab al-buldin of al-Baladhurt. 

Il. Indices to the names of poets in (a) the Bilig edition of the 
Hamasa of Abi Tammim and the Cairo edition of the Mufaddalivat 
(Constantinople, 1914), and () the Damasenus edition of the Yatimat 
al-dahr (Constantinople, 1914). 

Ill. Editions of Aba Hilal al-‘Askari’s Kitab al-mu'jam fi baqiyat 
al-ashya’ (in Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1915), of Ibn Jinni’s Kitab al-nudhakkar wa'l-mu’annath (in 
Le Monde Oriental, Uppsala, 1914), of al-Magimah al-Husaiblyah 
(in Le Monde Oriental, 1914), and of the Mu‘allagah of Zuhair with the 
commentary of Ibn al-Anbari (in Le Monde Oriental, 1916), 

TY. Various essays in periodicals, and lastly 

V. Et-Ta ‘alii, Hefti: “Absan mi sami tu.” Aus dem Arabischen 
tbersetzt von ©. Rescher: Leipzig, 1916. 
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Alsan ma sami'tu is a minor work by al-Tha‘alibi (died 429/1038), 
the well-known anthologist and author of the Yatimat al-dahr. It 
is composed of 22 chapters, each being devoted to verses on a particular 
subject, such as God, the Prophets, kings, friends, wine, food, etc. 
Nearly all the verses are by poets of the ‘Abbasid period. This work 
was printed at Cairo in 1324, and it is on this printed text that 
Dr. Rescher’s translation is based. The translator, however, has 
considerably augmented the value of his translation by seeking light 
from other sources. He has, in particular, consulted the manuscript 
in the Képriilii Library (" die freilich erheblich umfangreicher als der 
Cairoer Druck ist,”) and also the other published anthologies of 
al-Tha‘alibi, which contain a large proportion of the verses which are 
included in Ahsan ma sami‘tu. Among the fruitsof this research arethe 
identification of a number of anonymous citations, the noting of some 
interesting variants, and the correction of not a few corruptions. It will 
be evident from what has already been said that the translation is the 
result of conscientious work, but naturally some obscurities remain, 
and it is, of course, possible to disagree with some of Dr. Rescher's 
interpretations, 

The following remarks relate to a few passages which seem to 
admit of interpretations preferable to those given by Dr, Rescher. 


p. 1, 1 22 (text, p. 17, 1.7): 


he oo 03 DLs iT ls Az| al) 


“ Gott danke ich mit Lobpreis : gut und schon ist (auch) das 
Ungliick, das von Thm kommt ;” 


There is nothing,in the context which would suggest that the poet 
is thinking of misfortunes sent by God. The next line (Dr. Rescher’s 
“ bisher”’ is inserted to accommodate the meaning of the second 
verse to his interpretation of the first) and the rest of the poem sugyest, 
the contrary. The word oh can mean not only a trial or affliction 
but also a favour or blessing (see Lane s.v.), and most probably it is 
the latter that is meant here—*T praise God in gratitude, for good and 
lovely are His favours.” Instances of the use of 0 in the sense of 
favour, service, kindness will be found in the following passag 
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- al-Jumabf, Tabagat al-Shu‘ard, p. 63, 1. 17 : 
Me & Gre YOK ots 
Ibn Hisham, p. 82, |. 5 a.f.; ibid. p. 178 penult : 
ja! ree dad d pate all wa Shs 
Aba Hatim al-Sijistani, Kitab al-Wasaya (Cambridge MS.), 830 : 


| gals §, Lisl | thas yer ier >! - jail ye 
ery y Face os fle an BY vs A>.) lu Sb 


ais % Eo me Y 3 6 Se 
Muwashsha (Cairo), p. 144, |. 16: 


Sil ve Hdl g Ge HS LE SE 
p. 4,1 6 (text, 21 ult.): 
lm slos le ale gd wis li) deetall ns a la 
“<5 haben wir in diesem Fall [var.: hina] doch den Gewinst 


feigentl.: “die Beute] davongetragen, dass wir uns mit intakter 
Ehre und Wiirde aus der Affare gezogen haben.” 


Cp if adopted, could not mean “in diesem Fall”. The only 
possible rendering of decal cn> would be “at the time of taking 
booty’. But there is no reason why >, which gives an excellent 
sense, should not be retained. The lines are quoted by Ibn Qutaibah 
in the Kitab al-shi‘r wa'l-shu‘ara, 597. ~ 

p. 5, 1. 10 (text, p. 24, 1.6). Ibn al-Raimi. 


- 


od oa ol ste Gee DI Al gl, Se MGs Ge ce! 
o sath all gl SSD) ted Galles Gall Gh bs 


“Kann sich der Mensch [auf dem Wege] von der Enge [der 
Eingeschlossenheit| im Mutterleib bis zur Enge seines Grabes 
auf eine Erlésung hoffen ! wihrend er doch zwischen der Enge 
hier und der Enge dort keine Bewegungsfretheit antreffen kann, 
bis (zur Stunde) dass sich Gott seines Knechtes erbarmt {und 
ins Paradies einfiihrt}.” 
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There can be no doubt that in the last hemistich s\5 re} is 


a corruption of s\\3 cot | The meaning therefore is : “Shall a 
man emerge from his narrow abode in his mother’s womb and be 
committed to (7) his narrow abode in the tomb without having found 
room for unfettered movement between the two narrow abodes? 
God is too merciful to His servant for this to be possible [lit. the fact 
that God is more merciful to His servant (than that) renders this 
impossible.” 
p. 7, 1. 2 (text, p. 27, 1. 6) cn Sil ne! jl U5 
"Es hat mir der Emir der Gliubigen geschrieben ” is in- 
appropriate in this context. In the parallel passage Tabari, iii, 


950, we read = le al phe Ais Crug Al ul Jl FAS 


and therefore it is probable that we should here emend WSs 


mto ets. 
p. 7,1. 18 (text, p. 27,113) (js ¥\ Je ads SS, dh. Jb 
esal ria Gb Lib bo,» cif 


“Der Autor [Basit]: Die Liebe zu Salmin ward uns zu 
emer (Art von Bluts-) Verwandtschaft, wihrend hingegen 
zwischen Noah und seinem Sohn [trotz der Bande des Bluts] 


keine(r) Verwandschaft (Recht und Pflicht) bestand [Kor. 
11/48)." 


The author of this line, according to the printed text, is not “ Der 
Autor ", but J ay) . that is to say it is “* Anonym”. 

The reference is apparently to Salman al-Farisi, and the verse js 
doubtless reminiscent of the tradition 2.31 jal ca yh 

p. 7, 1. 22 (text, p. 28, 1 5). ‘Ali ibn Haran al- -Munajjim. 


pam eS ate as 9 A ge stl 5S 


~ [Ich wundere mich,] wie kann nur jemand zu heap 


. kommen, 
dessen Denken stets bedeutenden Dingen galt ;’ 
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If I understand this verse correctly, 4. is used +» » pel) an 
= - - ,# = ww £ 
bese is the jelall ‘am from Jie! (cf. Lane Cl" te ‘al Jus, 


and tile, {May God cancel thy slip, lapse, fault, wrong action . . . 


as pe AG | He forgave him his slip, lapse, or fault... |). The literal 
meaning will consequently be “ How has slipping overtaken him in 
whom there was ever (who ever showed himself) a canceller [of lapses] 
in every serious calamity !” 
p. 10, 1.18: For “Salam b. “Amr” read “Salm b, ‘Amr”. Cf. 
Aghani, xxi, 73. 
ip. 11, 1. 2 (text, " ult.). Abi Tammam. | 
hele Gre sel Gaels Vpe co all 939 cae oll 95 
“Freund und Verwandter stehen bei mir auf einer Linie, und 
Briidern wie Kameraden suche ich gleichermassen nachzueifern.” 


The idea of emulation is irrelevant here, and » yl evidently has 
the sense of “ equal”, “alike”. I cannot point to an exact parallel, 


but cf. Tabari Gloss. “ 3! per alicujus I, \woyr, 12 Ne 4 
+e | dle a", al-Nihiyah fi gharib al-hadith, i, 32, 1. 17: 


& 
deus 3 gal 
p. 11, 1. 9 (text, 35 penult.). ‘Abdallah b. Tahir. 


Co raS) As Gaol ib blbh. Ch. hall ols 


“Mein Schutzbeflissener steht mir naéher denn mein leiblicher 
Vetter . . . und meinem Freunde halte ich gegen meinen eigenen 
Bruder die Stange [ wiirtl. : fille em Urteil | - und magst du mit 
selbst (auch) als michtigem Konig begegnen, stets findest du in 
mir einen dem Freund treu ergebenen Mann.” 
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A more exact rendering would be “I take the part of (show 
partiality to) my client against my consin, and I give judgment in 
favour of my friend against my brother. If you find me a oe whose 
word is obeyed, you will yet find me the slave of my friend * 


The verses are quoted by Ibn Qutaibah, Kitab al-shi'r w a'l-shu‘ara’, 
23, and by Yaqiit, Irshad al-arib, i, 26. 


p. 12, 1. 23 (text, p. 38,1, 2), Abi'l-Fath al-Busti. 
cpa \g) cea, 15! wall G9 (ls Chita, 
“Teh habe dir mein Herz verpfiindet ; Herzen aber sind, wenn 
verpfandet, gut unter Verschluss zu halten.” 
oe ) ne —“the pledge was forfeited” (see Lane), and 
consequently the verse means :— 


“T gave my heart to thee in pledge, and hearts, when pledged, 
are wont to be forfeited.” 


p. 14, |. 18 (text, p. 40 ult). Ibn al-Riimi. 
[ laa ce OSES WS] bn ite Gye Soe 


‘Stets wird dein Feind anus deinem Vertrauten Nutzen zu 
schlagen wissen.” 


Dr. Rescher’s translation would require La..«. Ibn al-Riimi is 


restating the commonplace that it is one’s friends who are apt to 
become one’s enemies, and that it 1s therefore desirable that one’s 
friends, i.e. one’s potential enemies, should be few. 


p. 17, 1. 2 (text, p. 44,14). Kushajim. 
tele Al ee eae Soliris’ lapel y Bee ee 
na! «He eh Care ae Pee aes 
Vater und Mutter wiird’ ich fiir den hergeben, so mich im 
Schleier versteckt besuchte und in dieser Verhiillung selbst dem Mond 
an Glanz nichts nachgab [wortl.: nicht en 


the translator seems to have read Lat A (did not fear) instead 
of ae L (was not hidden), but the former is unmetrical. 
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p. 28, | 1 (text, p. 59 penult.). [bn al-Mu'tazz. 


Zum Trinken verleitete mich vor Morgengrauen ein Schenke, 
dessen Religion aus [der Diinne] seiner Taille [Footnote : Dh. 
dessen “Religion” ebenso windig als die Taille schlank.| 
ersichtlich. 

This interpretation is that of the Egyptian editor's footnote 


onl ca gull f\5 “| 4 en 3 43 dae” 4) 43] 


fo SN ye ob, Vo ads Y Gals jab! G5, IE 
but “ the sign of his religion " which he wore on his waist was doubtless 
the Kis : 

p. 30, L 3 (text, p. 62,1 11): 

Nel Sa cis, 3 a eae", fe N ob 


sel 8 oat oy b ols ah Ol lo te ls 
“|, besteht der Friihling aus Tagen der Freude, so ist der 
Wein die Sonne zu diesen Tagen; du selbst aber magst, so du 
willst, der Aufgang d(iesjer Sonne sem; so du (aber) nicht 
willst, so magst du dich unseren Blicken durch Verbergen 
entziehen.” | 
The point of the last hemistich seems to be obscured to some extent 
in the translation. .“ But if thou wishest not, it (the Sun) 1s set and 
hidden (from your eyes).” 


p. 31, 1. 16 (text, p. 64 penult.): | 
The words (all Go Coy Cys (“and your playing 


makes you deserve decapitation ) are left untranslated. 


p. 37, 1. 5 (text, p. 72 penult.) : 
ens Sols OL LS GL Ce et 3) Si mats 


“Dem Veilchen eignet sich ein besonders intensiver Duft zu ; 
keiner Widerwirtigkeit brauchst du dich in der Zeit seines 
Erscheinens [d. h. im Frithling] zu gewartigen,” 

A more exact rendering would be: “ A pansy endued with sweet 
fragrance : if it reaches thee, thy happiness is unalloyed.” 


You. Hf. FART I. th 
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p. 52, 1. 3 (text, p. 97, 1 7): 

Footnote: “Aus metrischen Griinden ist wohl ,, nagtanim ~ 
oder dergleichen zu lesen.”” But “* nagtanim ” would not scan, and 
oa is grammatically possible, if regarded not as yl ws! = 
but as | 
p. 57, 3 af. (text, p. 107, 1.11). Al-Abbas ibn al-Alnaf. 

\yite Ge Opttlla di sda d SIs s o>! 


O74 ww chile aw Ib oT 
Dr. Rescher has published a revised translation of these verses in 
Le Monde Oriental (Uppsala), vol. xi, 1917, p. 182. 


p. 60, 1. 1 (text, p. 111, 1 3): 


KYWIe Ged Ge Wd Vy 
* Sie fiihnelt [in ihrem lichten Glanze] dem Vollmond, nur dass 

ob ihrer Schonheit sich in ihr Eigenschaften befinden, die dem 
Monde abgehen und die sich auch sonst bei keiner Maid finden.” 


The translator faithfully represents the printed text, but KG 
is probably a corruption of jv . 
p. 76, |. 14 (text, p. 135, 1. 6): 
Leal el be ga cil] cle ee a eke 
“ Tch bin, o Freund, keineswegs * c mir” und niichtern . 


This translation of (¢c¢, though ingenious, is indefensible, 
If the word is to be retaimed it can hardly mean anything but “ in 


my opinion "’, but it 1s doubtless a corruption of rad LO 
p. 80, 1. 21 (text, p. 141, 1. 11): 


sols asst ge es Gale -Y Cail ji al ol 
ith 6 SAO ot ot tl Spal WG 
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“Wenn die Madchen die grauen Haare in meinem Bart 
schimmern sehen, wenden sie mit ihren bliihenden Wangen sich 
von mir ab, wahrend sie ehedem, so sie mich sahen oder horten, 
Tiir und Tor sperrangelweit ofineten (?) [var.: tagfiraina li mith|*"1- 
khujil! ‘nnawassiri d. h. ,,sich mir eiligst entgegensttirzten ” a] Fw 

These verses are quoted inAghani, xiii, 24, Muwashsha (Cairo), p. 54, 


|. 8, Ibn Khallikiin (Wiistenfeld), vii, 74. 
of 3 is a corruption of cpa ie. “and they stopped up ”, 
see Lane s.v. a3.) where the second verse is quoted and ascribed to 
‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah (cf. Diwan ed. Schwarz, No. 381). 
p. 103, 1. 21 (text, p. 178, 1 1): 
Lyd AS pl Ged Nl ee en G esl Ls 
“Nicht ich allem spreche dir zu deiner Genesung meinen 
Gliickwunsch aus; (nem!) alle Menschen fiihlen, so du (neu) 


gesundet, wieder frisches Leben in sich [wortl.: sind (gerettet und) 
heill. 


“Tech allein ” does not, I think, give the precise sense of GLa>| 


The meaning is rather: “I do not congratulate thee alone” (since 
everyone is to be congratulated). 


p. 104, 1. 21 (text, p. 179,110). Ibn al-Rimi. 
LA eS ath antl WSS aly as ay 


[Lee Byte peels Y Lats 63 tH 
a Lay Lil &. wy isl dlc’ ai Sus 


“ _ , Gott sei gepriesen und gelobt! welcher von den drei 
glitaernden Sternen ist nun der am hellsten leuchtendste ? ” 


The last hemistich is an exclamation rather than a question. 
* What a fame He has caused to shine forth from you ! ~ 


p. 106, 1. 6 (text, p. 181, 1 10): 
de po  S5 I De ae l Gual L cl 


“da sagte ich (zu mir): ‘was soll ich wohl meinem Herrn 
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schenken 7’ indem ich den weiten Abstand zwischen mir und 
ihm bedachte.” 
Rather, “ and I said (to myself) : what shall I give to a master from 
whom comes all that is mine, (as I realize) when I reflect.” 


p. 110, 1. 14 (text, p. 187, 1.1). Al-Utbi (an elegy on a child). 
Epes Se) 
gtall ka SI; la Shee Ne 
2 Go el bg te) 5 Hing 5, 
aly SUSY GAS N91 CS 5 


. . Und niemand von den Deinen fand sich an deinem 
Grab ein ausser an dem einen Tage, da es zur letzten Reise ging ; 
nur an den beiden Festtagen, am Tag des Fastenbruchs und am 
Gedenktag von Abrahams Opfer [1. Schawwil bzw. 10. Dat'l- 
Higga] statten sie dir[d. h. deinem Grab] noch Besuche ab. Und 
doch bestand einstens zwischen dir und den Deinen das engste 
Verhaltnis [der Liebe], sei es dass du an [der Mutter] Hals dich 

‘schmiegtest oder auf ihrem Schosse sasst,” 

As a substitute for this translation I would suggest the ES es _ 

“ And thy kin [now] see thee only in the guise of travellers, visiting 


thee on the two feast days . . . and yet there was a time when they 


were kind and affectionate to thee and thou wast never put down from 
breast or lap,” 


-e 


CokkloEspem, 
p. 78, 1. 25: inatend of “tradition” read “ saying ascribed to ‘Ali”. 


UTENDI WA AYUBU 
Translated by Miss ALice WERNER 


INTRODUCTORY 


fP\HIS poem is mentioned by Steere (in the Preface to his Swahili 
Tales, p. xii) in the following terms: “I should have been glad 
to have exhibited the whole of the ‘ Utenzi on Job’, which was the 
best I met with, but my authority could give me no more than the 
beginning, my copy breaking off short in the council of the fiends as 
to how to avail themselves of the permission to vex Job [st. 37-46]. 
The stanzas I have printed [1-6 in an imperfect form] are followed by 
a confession of God’s greatness and a long commemoration of 
Mohammed, his family, and chief followers. Then there is an account 
of Job’s prosperity, mentioning, amongst other things, the ducks and 
fowls which he had; then the colloquy between Satan and the 
Almighty, and the planning of the temptation. The language of 
this Utenzi! is singularly clear and intelligible.” 
When at Lamu in 1912, I bought from a native in the employment 
of the then Provincial Commissioner (the late Mr. C, 8. Reddie) a 
MS. which proved to be an imperfect copy of the Ayubu, containing 
197 stanzas, and therefore more complete than Steere’s. In 1913, 
being then at Mambrui, I went through this copy with Ahmad bin 
Abubakar bin ‘Umar-es-Sawiyyi, a Siu man of some education, who 
not only read the MS. to me, but supplied useful explanations of some 
old and difficult words. At a later date (unfortunately after I had left 
- Mambrui) I received from Lamu a complete copy of the poem, 
written out by Muhammad bin Abubakar, better known as Muhamadi 
Kijuma, a well-known local scribe, poet, and wood-carver, who is 
responsible (infer alia) for the decoration of the little mosque at Witu, 
erected by the present Sultan. 
This text A is the one I have followed, indicating by an asterisk 
the places in which it varies from the imperfect Lamu MS8., designated 
1 Dtensi ia the Mombasa and Zanzibar form of the word current in Lamu 
Swahili as ufendi, Steere explains it as meaning a religious poem. But a Lamu 
informant says thatan Urendi may deal either with religion or war (mambo ya wif). 


It might therefore be called an epic—but that the religious poems are not always 
of m narrative character. 
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as B. Not many of these variations are important, though in a few 
cases I have preferred the reading of B, enclosing the words introduced 
from the latter in square brackets. # has two entire stanzas (inserted 
_ in the text as 3a and 106¢), which do not occur in 4 ; on the other hand, 
it omits stanza 129. When the transcription and translation were 
virtually complete, I was enabled, by the kindness of Mr. Mervyn 
Beech, to examine another MS., recently sent him by the Liwali of Siu. 
This contains 406 stanzas (including the date, which is ingeniously 
versified), as against the $92 of A. Stanza 3 and stanzas 5-11 (the 
invocation to Allah) are entirely omitted in this recension; also 26 
and 293. On the other hand, it contains not only the two additional 
stanzas already mentioned, but those marked in the text 106q, 189«, 
23la, 2330, 2624, 286a, 2890, 3054, 307a, and 352a; while from 356 
onwards the text is entirely different. It is thus clear that, unless the 
copyist of A has taken great liberties with his text, C’ must be derived 
from a different original. It is possible that, in spite of numerous minor 
variations, Band C are copied from the same MS.; but the second half, 
containing most of the additions, as well as the divergent conclusion, 
is wanting in the former. It is true that, in the part available for 
comparison, C inserts 60a, which is not in B, and does not omit 129; 
but in many cases it follows the reading of B rather than of A, and the 
orthography agrees much more closely with the latter, e.g. in B and C 
the combination ch is represented by =, not (as at Lamu, where A was 
written) by JS, or (as at Mombasa and Zanzibar) by Uri P is written 
—, not —, as in A. But the seribe is not altogether consistent in this 
respect, a5 occurs not infrequently, and he occasionally uses —5 for 
ve: the other two MSS. invariably use —. On the whole B is much 
more carefully written than C, which, though fairly legible, contains 
a considerable number of mistakes, evidently due to heedlessness or 
Ignorance, 

This last MS. contains a welcome indication of date and authorship, 
as to which I had hitherto inquired in vain. The writer is here said to 
be one ‘Umar bm Amini; “and the stanzas (of it) are four complete 
hundreds, and ten, (which are) known, and five I added to them.” All 
three of the texts before us would seem to be distinct from Steere’s, 
as there is no mention in any of them of ducks and fowls among Job's 
possessions. Probably this ‘Umar is the same of whom I heard from 
Abroad bin Abubakar, as the author of a well-known religious acrostic, 
a blind Sharif of Siu, who “ died about 50 or 60 years ago”. 
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The date given for the composition—or rather the completion 
(nai _as here written) is the 15th of Mfunguo wa (ane, or Safar, 
a.H, 1251, corresponding approximately to June 25, 1835. [N.B.— 
Since the foregoing was in type, I have been informed by Muhammad 
bin Abubakar that the Utendi was not written by ‘Umar, but must 
be at least two hundred years old (the language has been 
modernized by successive copyists). Probably ‘Umar merely copied 
the poem, adding some stanza’s on his own account.] This is not 
very recent, but the wording of the penultimate stanza (“and five 
L added *’) leaves it doubtful whether the writer was not simply working 
over an older poem, after a fashion not uncommon among Orientals. 
The opening stanzas state that it is translated from the Arabie—but 
here, again, it is uncertain whether it is a version of an actual poem or 
a free rendering into metre of prose material. 

The subject appears to be taken chiefly from the commentaries on 
the Koran: the ayat referring to Job (quoted in the course of the 
poem) affording but the merest hints. A full examination of the 
sources would be necessary to determine whether the Swahili poet has 
embroidered his material or reproduced it as received. One suspects 
some degree of original treatment in the stanzas (79-97) relating to the 
death of Job’s sons, who are described as children at school, and in the 
details of Rehema’s attempts to earn a living. The poet, whoever 
he was, seems to have been quite unacquainted with the Hebrew book 
of Job. 

The introductory stanzas (1-17) begin with the conventional 
demand for suitable writing materials, gomg on to explain that the 
writer is about to set forth in Swahili a narrative he has found in Arabic 
hooks. He then invokes (6-11) the help of Allah in his undertaking 
and proceeds to commemorate the Prophet and his companions. The 
wealth and prosperity of Job are described (18-24), and his piety 
(25-26); 27-36 give the dialogue between Satan (Ibilisi) and Allah, 
when the former obtains permission to afflict Job. He descends and 
gives orders to his “sons” (47) to destroy Job’s property (38-49). 
Satan conveys the news to Job, and is rebuked by him (50-06). The 
destruction is completed, but the result remains the same (57-69). 
Satan returns to heaven to acknowledge his failure, and ask leave to 
deprive Job of his children. This is granted (77), and he repairs to the 
school where they are being taught, and brings the house down on them 
(78-83). He then (84, 85) assumes the form of their teacher, and goes 
to Job, mourning and lamenting. Job, though overwhelmed with 
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grief (98), recognizes him and bids him depart (100). Satan's third 
visit to heaven is narrated in 101-106. On his return he seeks Job, 
and, finding him at prayers, breathes into his nostrils (108), afflicting him 
with loathsome disease, which is described in detail (109-114). Not 
content with this, Satan instigates Job’s neighbours to expel him from 
the town (115-118); no one remaining with him, except his wife, 
Rehema (120-124). As they have nothing to eat Rehema goes to work 
for her former neighbours, and so obtains a little bread. On the 
following day, however, the women having heard the story in the 
meantime, she finds all doors closed to her (149). Returning in 
dejection she is met by Satan in human form (153), who asks her name 
and family, and, on hearing that she is Rehema, the far-famed beauty 
(so he implies, 157-158), expresses his surprise at her altered looks, and 
tempts her to leave her husband (163-167). She refuses, and hastens 
back to Job, telling him what has occurred; he informs her who the 
stranger is and warns her to avoid him, Next day (184-198) she again 
procures some food in exchange for a few strands of her hair, which is 
the envy of all the ladies (193-198). On her way back she again meets 
Satan and defies him (199-215), Job, on hearing this, is somewhat 
unreasonably angry (219-222), and threatens to beat her if ever she 
speaks to the adversary again. The third time Satan appears to her 
in the likeness of an angel (233-234) coming down from heaven, and 
engages her in conversation before she becomes aware of his identity ; 
moreover, he professes to be the bearer of a Divine message, Hig 
speech extends over twenty-six stanzas (235-260), Rehema is 
perplexed (261-266), but when she makes her report to Job (267-271) 
he is so enraged that he vows to beat her if he is restored to health 
(272-274). Rehema does not protest, but vows, for her part (275-280), 
that as soon as he has strength to do it he is to give her a hundred 
lashes. If he fails to do so she will ask someone else—only she entreats 
him to forgive her and not “ destroy himself with hunger " but eat 
the food she has brought. Job, touched by her devotion, relents a little 
(281-283) ; they eat together and lie down to sleep, Job uttering the 
prayer given in 286-287, 

Job is then told by God (in a dream ?) to stamp on the ground and 
bathe in the water which will gush forth: he does so, and is restored 
to health. The whole of this episode (288-304) seems to be an 
amplification of Kor. xxxviii, 42, which is quoted after stanza 29]. 
Rehema, who does not see him till he is giving thanks after his recovery, 
at frst fails to recognize him; but, when convinced that it is indeed ke 
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she reminds him of his vow—of which he now heartily repents (337- 
346). Gabriel, however, comes down and suggests that he can 
evade it by giving her one light stroke with a palm-branch having 
100 fronds (357). Eight stanzas (358-369) describe Job's restoration 
to prosperity, and the remainder of the poem consists of pious 
reflections and aspirations. 

The metre of this poem is similar to that of the Utenzi wa 
Shufaka and Utenzi wa Kutawafukwe Muhamadi (see Bulletin, 1915, 
p. 119). The final rhyme is on a throughout, varying from -ia, to -ea, 
-eid, -twwa, and even -dd. 

The various readings of the MSS. B and C will be given in the 
notes at the end of the poem--the places where they occur being 
marked with asterisks in the text. Not all the minor variations— 
some of which are manifestly clerical slips, such as * written for “, 
or vice versa—have been noticed, but I think everything of importance 
is included. 

The translation has been made as literal as possible, though at the 
expense of some awkwardness, Unfortunately several obscure points 
remain doubtful for the present, in the absence of a competent native 
authority, These have been indicated by (‘). 

Notes on difficult or doubtful constructions, and other matters 
necessary for elucidation, are likewise reserved for an appendix. 

Utendi wa Ayubu 
1. Nduzangu * pani * karatasi 
Na wind mwenmma mweusl 
Na kalamu ya unyasi 
Ambao yakhitariwa. 


4. Kufasiri nimeweza * 
Lugha yetu * kiweleza * 
Na nyiny! mkisikiza * 

Yote wayalahamia.* 


bo 


. Nandikie kikutubu 5. [Kinuthumoa kikutubu] * 
Hadithi ya kiarabu Yalo katika kitabu 
Kwa habari za Ayubu [Kabadili] * kiarabu 


Tumwa ya Mola Rasuwa. 


Napenda kuwakhubin 

Kiarabu kifasiri 

Kwa lugha yetu thahiri 
Pasiwe yasomwelea. 


. Na maanaye yuani 
Kuyafasiri * wendan, 


Kuna wangi insani 
Kiarabu wasoyua. 


Kisawahili kawimbia.* 


. Ataifanya sahali* 


Pweke asiyo mithali 
U mbali, Mola, u mbali 
Jalla wa‘ala jalia. 


. Arrahimu * arrahimani 


Muwawazi duniyani 
Ma‘asi na waumini 
Rwa riziki na afta. 


HO) 


ll. 
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. Arrahimu Bwana wetu * 


Mteuzi Mola wetu 
Kiyamani kati mwetu 
Wema akiwateua.* 


Baadaye tabutadi * 
Ina la Mola Wadudi 
Napenda kutahamedi * 

Na kumshukurn Jalia.* 


Alhamdulillahi 

Jalla wa‘ala Mahi 

Pweke asiyo shabihi 
Mola asiyo mithaa. 


Wasalatu wasalamu 

Aimwendee * mutngamu 

Min Bani Hishaimu 
Khatimu la Nabia, 


‘Inna ‘Iilaha wa Malaikatahu 
yucallina ‘ala en-nabiyyi ya 
ammuhu iladhina imani calli 


alaihi wa 


sallimai  taslimin. 


(xxxili, 56.) * 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Mubhamadi Mustafa 

Mwenye fakhari na sifa 

Thil jahi msharafa * 
Saidi 'l Arabiya.* 


Wa®* thumma Abibakari 
Athmani * na Omari 
Na Ali Haidar 


Na aAZzuwaje rasua.* 


Naye bint) Amini 

Fatuma * Kurataini 

Na Hasani na Huseini 
Na wote walosalia, 


Ya Rabi kwa watu hao 
Wote tuwatayao * 
Turuzuku tuwajao * 

Kwa riziki* na afia. 


16. 


li. 


10, 


al. 


re 


ZA. 


Turuzguku na* imani 

Akhera na duniyani 

Sute * tuwe sitarani 
Kwakuwazo* mwenye kowa. 


Imekoma * diibaji * 

Kwenda mno sihitaji 

Sasa twaomba Mpayi 
Hadith kiwatayia. 


. Mtume wetn * Avubu 


Alopowa na Wahabu 
Mah mengi® ya ajabu 
Yukaenea dunia.* 


Rwanda na tutaye mburi 
Yali alifu mazizi 
Alopowa na Azizi 

Mengi * mali * yasosia, 


. Na watumwa wa kukifu 


Kulla zizi maarafu 
Yah * watunga alifu 
Walokimtungia,* 


Na ng’ombe na ngamiaze 
Na farasi na pundazo 
Hesabuye niweleze 

Ni kama nimezotaya 


Na anuwa‘e * za mali 

Kulla kitu mbalimbali 

Kuzitiya * ni muhali 
Siwezt kuwatayia, 


. Na wanawe tuwaseme 


Ni sabaa [wanawaume] * 
Kama simba wenye tume 
[Wote]* marika mamoya, 


Na watatu waanawake 

Wenye nuru taa mbake _ 

Juma zijana zake 
‘Ashara wametimia. 


25. 


26. 
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Umuwekee * Wadudi 

Ibada akishitadi 

Kwa * mali na auladi 
Yasimpe kushangaa. 


Akenda mno ibada 

Kwa Molawe sarimada * 

Pakaitoka * husuda 
Yakuya kuhusudiwa.* 


lth nadi rabbahu annant 
masaniva ez-4uru wa anta khairu 
er-rahimina (xxi, 85)." 


27. 


29. 


a. 


a2. 


Tbilisi mal‘uni * 

Kasikilia mbingum 

Akamwambia Manani 
“Nina neno tatongoa. 


. * Ayubu kukuabudi * 


Kamwe asitaradadi 
Ni mali na auladi 
Zote kumkutanikia.* 


‘“ Naapa, thama naapa * 

Lau kwamba * hukumpa 

Naye angalikipapa * 
Wewe akakuliwaa.” 


. Akamjibu Manani, 


““ Usukutu,* mal'um, 
Ayubu nina yakini 
Si mtu wa kupotea. 


“ Kimwongoa * makhuluki 

Kwake hupati tank. 

Ndia hukuwia dhiki * 
Hupati kumngilia."* 


Tbilisi akanena : 

“Ni amru, Subuhana 

Ayubu utamwona 
Kimtia silisia. 


ae.” 


eb. 


aah 


““ Walakini filihali 
Kumpata ni muhalt 
Ni wauladi* na mali 

Na kipande cha afia, 


“ Nipa amri, Jalal, 

Kamfisidie mali 

Nimtie mashughul 
Apate kuwayawaya.” 


Mola wetu kamjibu : 


“Tsukutu ya kithabu! 
Hutomweza Ayubu 
Kumtia mbovu ndia. 


“* Hela * nikuamriye 

Kamwondolee malive 

Sura zote mngilie * 
Upendayo * kumngia.” 


_ Tbilsi akatoka * 


Kwa upesi na haraka 
Nyumbant mwake * kafika *° 
Waane akawamkua. 


Akawambia, ‘‘ Ndooni, 

‘* Upesi nidirikant, 

Yeo nina ushindani, 
Nataka kusaidiwa. 


‘“Natoka kwake Wahabu 

Kwa maneno ya Ayubu 

Penda kumpa * kilabu 
Shaurile tawambia.* 


_ ® Kula aliyo hodari 


Kutanani * mashhuri 
Naye mbee * aikiri 
Nipate kufahamia.” 


,_ Ambelepo * Mal‘uni 

Neno hilo kwa lisani 

Zikwi kumi Shaitani 
Wameziye kumwelea.* 
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42. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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Kula mume * kaisifu : * 
“Ndimi mtangua safu 
Nituma kazi alifu 

Zote * takutumikia. 


“Y¥ambo upendalo eta 
Tuwatie nyovo zita 
Watu * wapende kuteta 

Ao [kuzini na] kwiwa.” * 


. Kawambia Mal‘uni 


“ Hayo * yote yawateni 
Nina shauri moyoni 
Nataka kusaidiwa.* 


. “Sova mtume Ayubu 


Kwa Mola ni mahabubu 
Mumtie kulabu * 

Na shauri* tawambia, 
“Twendeni mazizi * yake 
Ya mbuzi, tuyawandike 
Tutie moto uwake 

Na watu wawe* pamoya.” 


Wote wakafuatana 
Mal‘uni na zijana, 
Mazizi wakiyaona 

Wote wakashangaa,* 


Wakatoa mivukutu 
Kanwani mwao [ya]* moto 
Wasikupata upito * 

Mbuzi na watunga pia. 


Mbuzi wakahasirika * 

Na watunga wakawaka 

Kwa wote wakapishika 
Pasiwe alosalia, 


» Tbilisi madhkuri 


Kawambia asikari 
“Nenda kumpa khabari 
Kwa haya yamezokuwa,” 


Sl. 


52. 


oT, 


59. 


Hapo * akiimba * wimbo 

Shiti kijongo kidhabu, 

Kaenenda * kwa Ayubu 
Kilia nakuomboa.* 


Kamwambia, “Bwana wetu, 
Watunga na mbuzi zetu 
Hapakusalia kitu, 

Moto umetungilia, 


. “ Wote wameteketeka 


Hapana aliyotoka 
Illa mipweke, pulika, 
Salipo, walipotea. 


. “Sasa, bwana, tutendeni ? 


Twangia ufukarani, 
Huabudu * hatta lini ? 
Hapana chakutumia. 


. “Ima, sikae kitako 


Yahitajia * sumbuko, 
Hulia zijana zako, 
Kwa kuyakosa maziwa.”’ 


. Akatongoa Ayubu, 


“ Usukutu * ya kidhabu ! 
Nalipowa na Wahabn : 
Amependa kuondoa.”"* 


Tbilisi akarndi, 

Asikupata muradi, 

Akenda kwa auladi_ 
fake kuwaarifia. 


» Akamba, “ Siyo * rijali 


Mambo hayo * hakujali 
Hatta katiti shughuli 
Moyoni hakuitia.* 


“ Hela, saga niwelezo 
Twendeni tukangumize 
Farasi na ngamiaze 

Na ng’ombe na mbuzi pia.” 


61. 


62. 


67. 
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. Wakaondoka zilabu * 


Nyoyo zili za * harubu 
Nyusoze zina * ghathabu 
Yao wa chambuambua.* 


Wakenda kwa ushupavu 

Wafurishiye matavu * 

Wakawarusha cha ivu * 
Wasisalie asia." 


Tbilisi kaya * tena 

Kwa Ayubu, akanena, 

“Ewe, Bwana, ewe, Bwana, 
Nyama wametusilia,* 


. ©“ Walipo ukiabudi * 


Mola ukimuwahidi 
Wewe * na wako waladi, 
Walina chakutumia.* 


. “Yeo zote zondoshee 


Hapo * kusaa kisaye. 
Twende ukaangalie,* 
Upate kufahamia.* 


_ © La.* kuketi haifai, 


Zijana hawana ral, 
Hawa kuti, hawa mai, 
Hawa nguo za kuvaa.” 


. Akatamka Ayubu, 


Kwa. hasira na ghadhabu, 
‘ Epuka, ewe kilabu ! 
Mbele zangu nepukia ! 


““ Nepukia, [bilsi, 

Sinitie wasiwasi, 

Jalilu Mola Mkwasi 
Apendalo yote * huwa.” 


.. Tbilisi karudi,* 


Kukosa kwake muradi, 
Kandama ndia karudi 
Kwa waane, kawarejea.* 


60. 


ri 


72. 


73. 


_ 14, 


15, 


76. 


TT. 


9a 


Kawambia “ Nelezani, 
Takuya * nenda * mbinguni 
Nina shauri moyon, 

Nenda mambia Jalia.” 


. Tbilisi akaruka, 


Kapaa kwa haraka, 
Hatta mbinguni kafika, 
Kabisha kafunguliwa. 


Miangonm * akipita 

Kenda * uyata uyata, 

Hatta mbee akipata 
Maneno, akatongoa.* 


* Nikuelee * werabu 

Na * maneno ya thawabu ; 

Kwake sikupata babu, 
Mlango wa kungilia. 


Mali nimeyangamiza, 

Yote * sikuyasaza ; 

Niendepo * kumweleza, 
Shughuli hakuitia.* 


* Kampa habari kali, 

Ya kangamivake mali * 

Hakuitia shughuli, 
Tbada hakupungua. 


“Na sababuye,* Manani, 

Kwa kuwa una * yakini ; 

Yeye kuwa mahabani 
Mali yatamrejea. 


“ Nipa amri, Wadudi, 
Kangamiza * auladi, 
La‘ala akantadi 

Moyo ukamshutua.” 
ahi akamjibuye ;* 
“ Amba nikuamriye,* 
Zijana kawangalie, 

Sura upendao ua,” 


a 
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. Tbilisi akashuka, 


- Kutoka kwake, yuani, 


» Waana washishie mbao * 


2. Kangia kiwambawamba 


. Nyumba ikawawekeza,* 


. Asizepo mwenye dhambi 


. Akavaa na mavao 


. Akiomboa * kinadi : 


ALICE WERKSNER— 


Kwa furaha na kuteka, 
Hatta tiata kifika, 
Asipate kupumua. 


Akafuza * Shaitani, 
Hatta akenda chuoni 
Aijana huisomea. 


Kama ada wasomao, 
Papo mu‘allimu wao 
Akosao huwambia,* ; 


Kijana kitia kosa 

Mu‘allimu humuwasa. 

Hatta wote wamekwisa 
Jami kuwaridhia. 


Tbilisi kama mwamba 
Akaitekua * nyumba 
Nyumba ikawangukia, 


Majiwe yote nakaza, 
Pasiwe aloyokoza 
Kwa kupata * kukimbia. 


Kuweka wana majumbe, 
Kaipakapaka vumbi 
Sura akaizungua. 


Kama mu‘allimu wao 
Ule awasomeshao 
Akenda * akiomboa. 


“ Al, msiba. shadidi ! 
Wako wap auladi 
Wa Ayubu mursaa ? 
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29. 


* Wako wap * kawabishe 
Mbao zao kawashishe,* 
Chuoni niwasomeshe 

Kama yao * mazowea ! 
‘“ Nawataka, siwaoni ; 
Wamegura duniani | 
Ayubu kamwambieni, 

Ni lipi lakumwambia ¢ 


“Ni upi wangu usemi 
Wa kutongoa ulimi ? 
Walinipa wana kumi 

Wafie kwa saa mova," 


. Akenda hatta kikoma 


Kwa Ayubu, chegema * 
Akazidi kunguruma 
Kwa matoz! namamia, 


. Akalia kwa siaha, 


Achamba, “* Sina furaha, 
Wala sitoona raha * 
Ila * nami kuifia. 


. “ Hawa zijana zititi 


Yamewakuta mati. 
Laiti mimi, lait} 
Akhera katangulia.* 


“ Al,* wana wa mtume, 
Watatushie ulimi* 
Laiti ningie mimi, 

Ikawa yao fidia,*" 


Kanena * akikarirj 

Kiwataya asighari 

Kwa mambo yamezojiri * 
Mumo katika kulia. 


Akamwambia Ayubu : 
“ Kuketi we * ni aibu. 
Upeo wa masahibu * 

Ni haya yamezokuwa,* 
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101. 
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UTENDI wa AYUBU 


“Avyubu, haya, koma, hasi,* 
Tena kuweka julusi, 
Ondoka kawada sisi 

Watu * wamezofusaa. 


**N’nim * kukosa kite, 
Na wano* wafie wote ! 
Umekuwa ute ute 
Kama mtu asozaa.* ” 


Ayubu Kashawishika, 
Ini likamzunguka, 
Matozi yakamtoka ; 

Yakamuoza kifua, 


Ayubu katakalamu : 

“ Movyoni nimezo'umu, 

Hoyo ndiye * matuhumu 
Ambao ni mlaaniwa.* 


““Wewe ndiwe Tbilisi ; 

Upotezao unas, 

Ondoka, sininajisi * ; 
Mbee * zangu nepukia.” 


Awenepo maleuni 
Avubu kumbaini, 
Akarudi dalihim * 


Yuu * la mbingu kupaa.* 


Kisikilia mbinguni 

Akanena * Shaitani; 

“Ya Rabi, Mola * Manani, 
Huna lisilokwelea.* 


. “ Ayubu hawezekani 


[Una] afia ya ndani, 
Zitu za ulimwenguni 
Zote hajali kimoja.* 


“ Kutoweza kumkinda 

Ni afia kumwenenda. 

Moyo nataka kutinda, 
Lakini kiamruwa.* 


105. 
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110. 


111. 


112. 
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* Ayubu kiwasubiri 

Ni afia kukithiri. 

Taka unipe amri 
Mwilini kumngia.” 


Akamjibu Jalili. 

Shaitani maqali: 

* Hayo * nimeyaqubali ; 
Shuka * wende kwa ‘ajaa.” 


[Shaitani akauya 

Akashuka kaitia * 

* Yambo nalokusudia 
Amuri nimezopowa.” | * 


Akafuza * filihali, 

Hatta kenda kwa rasuli, 

Kamdirika kisali 
Msalani amengia.* 


Kaizika Shaitani 

Mkabala wa usoni 

Hatta kenda sijidani, 
Akamvuzia pua. 


Fumzi alizoeta * 
Ayubu zikampata 
Kama mvi kuvukuta 
Wa Jahannamu, sikia. 


Zikamngia kitwani, 

Zikenea muilini. 

Ayubu u msalani,* 
Ndiye ikamshukia.* 


Damu ikatawanyika, 

Mno ikatiririka. 

Zionda zikafunuka,* 
Mwilini zikenea. 


Ayubu kwa mwida huo * 
Maradhi yampeteo 
Akatoka mayongoo 

Ya* kumbikumbi za vua. 
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118. 


119. 


120. 


ALICE WERNERK— 


Na wasaa * utokao * 


Mwilini upitao * 


Kama mai ya muyao * 


Makinga kheri* ya vua, 


Na ‘arufuye hakika 
Sura alo akinuka * 
Mtu alikimepuka * 
Kwa miateni khatua. 


o. Tbilisi asochanga * 


Asikome kuitunga * 
Hapa na hapa kizinga 
Fitina kimtilia. 


Achamba: “ hoyo ghulamu 
Maradhiye ni juzamu, 
Mtokozeni * kaumu ; 

Ni khatari kumtia.* 


“ Waungwana kutanani, 

Mumtoe na * muinj * 

Mumpeeke za ® mwituni 
Ndia zisizoendewa.”’ 


Wote wakakutanika 

Maneno wakayashika 

Kwa wote wakampeeka,* 
Pasiwe alosalia, 


Wote wakamsukuma 

Pasiwe alomwegema 

Wa illa* Mwana Rehema 
Mke wake mfathaa. 


Na yeye * Mwana Rehema 
Asili yake * mbeu njema, 
Ni* binti Furathima 

Wa Yusufu nisikia.* 


Mke hoyo * niwambie 

Muungu umuumbee 

Kama sura za bibiye, 
4a Yusufu fahamia.* 
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Mwema, mzawa * na * wema 
Yakamwelea * tama 
Mumewe * kumsukuma 

Kwa sababu yakuwaa. 


Kaketi nave rijali * 

Juzamu asiijali * 

Wale kalala * wawili 
Wakiamka pamoya. 


Ayubu kasumbuka * 
Kwa maradhi kumshika 
Rehema kisikitika 

Siku zote akilia. 


. Akawata masindizi * 


Rehema, kitenda * kazi 
[li kupata * khubuzi 
* Kompa * wake rijaa. 


Rehema asikasiri 

Akingia * kula dari 

Kawambia * “ Ni tayari 
Taka kuwatumikia. 


“ Nitumani kazi zenu. 

Zilo majumbani * mwenu 

Kwamba nikutwewa * ngano 
Mukinipa tawetea,* 


“ Niwakatulie pete, 

Niwasinge niwapote, 

Munipe nami mkate 
Mulapo ukisalia, 


“Na tena musinikinde 

Niyapoona kipande 

Cha mkate nikitunde 
Tiati kichangukia. 


= 


Wala hamuna mashaka 

Kitunda kichanguka * 

Kwani kitakula paka * 
Nyinyi hakitowafaa. 
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“Mimi ndiyo kuti yangu, 

Kula ba mume wangu, 

Tujaaliwe na * Muungu 
Haya kutusikilia.” 


. Alikihudumu kutwa 


Kwa kusi mbili za matwa 
Hatta iyoni kukitwa * 
Kondoka kandama ndia. 


Kenda kwa wake rijali, 

Tumwa Ayubu rasuli, 

Akamshika muwili - 
Kamzunguazungua. 


Avyubu halikiweza 
Kilala kiigeuza * 
Kwa muwiliwe kuoza 
Shati mtu kumwondoa.* 


Rehema akamahika, 
Mayongoo yachanguka,* 
Ayubu akatamka, 

Mke wake kamwambia. 


 Mabombwe siyapoteze, 
Yatondowe yarejeze * 
Chamba riziki waseze 

Ni dhambi kuondolea.*"" 


Mngwana Mwana Rehema 

Kwambiwake kainama 

Kayashika kwa huruma * 
Mabombwe kayatundua. 


Kawatunda [kiwaweka] * 

Mifupani kiwandika * 

Hatta wakakutanika * 
Muilini wakakaa. 


Baada hayo * wayoli 

Yakumtunda muvwili 

Ndipo kuweta kauli ; 
Mumewe kumwambia.* 
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140. “ Bwana, pokea * riziki, 
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146. 
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Nalopowa * na Khalaki, 
Moyo siitie * thiki, 
Mwenye kutesa hafua.* 


“Pete mkate katiti, 

Pokea, miza, ni kuti, 

Mtu huwa thahiti 
Hawaiwai kiwaa.” 


Akatamka Ayubu, 

Mke wake kamjibu 

“ Huona kutharubu * 
Mkate huntsumbua. 


“* Mkate haumiziki, 

Riumiza mi hilaki 

Uwa * radhi, siutaki. 
-Usambe * ni kutukiwa.” 


Mke wake kamweleza * 

Na matozi yakituza, 

“ Hayo* huya kwa kuiza 
Upendacho ukapowa. 


“Yeo pete wa mawele 
Mkate siukatale, 
Nla,* bwana, nami nile,* 


Suumize kwa ndaa,”’ * 


Rehema akamwambia, 

“ Saidana, nipokea, 

Riziki hububu mova 
Ni nafuu ikingia.” 


Hapo * kamwambia * “ete”, 

Akamaliza * mkate, 

Kisonda, kimiza mate, 
Mashapu akiyatoa,* 


Hatta kukipambauka,* 
Mwana Rehema katoka * 
Ih kwenda kuzunguka 
Watu kuwatumikia. 
7 
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156. 


157. 
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Kula nyumba angiao 

Humfukuza * kwa mbio, 

“Amba khabari tunayo 
Yako * tumeisikia. 


. " Kanama wewe huoramu 


Umtwaziye ghulamu 
Na maradhi ya * juzamu 
Muketizie * pamoya. 


“ Situngilie nyumbani, 

Sisimame mlangoni,* 

Na hatta mwetu muini 
Ni marufuku kungia.” 


Akarudi kwa simazi 
Moyo ulina kiizi * 
Kwakuikosa * kazi 

Pato lake kutukua.* 


Matozi yakimtoka,* 
Katika ndia kifika 
Aone * mtu akiya. 


- Kiya mbee kithihiri,* 


Na kiemba mshajari, 
Akamba, “ Nipa khabari, 
Ewe huramu rathia. 
“ Nikhubiri ina lako, 
Wewe na wazee wako, 
Moyoni nina matamko * 
Penda kukutamkia,”’ 


Akatamka hurama,* 


Akamba “ Hitwa * Rehema, 


Binti ya Furathima * 
Wa Yusufu nisikia”' # 


Tbilisi katamka, 

“ Mbona umebadilika 7 * 

Kipambo kimeondoka, 
Aliyokupa Jalia,* 


158. 


159. 
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163. 
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166, 


“ Uwapo wako uzuri ? 
Walopowa na Jabari 
Uso umetaghayari 

Kamwe sikukutambua. 


“ Labuda upete nnini | * 

Nikhubiri sinikhini 

Yalio mwako moyoni 
Sisite moya nambia.” 


Akatamka mvazi, 

Akamba * nina simazi, 

Ni* mume* wangu hawezi 
' Nyaka zimepotea.* 


“ Hunu mbwa sabaa mwaka 

Ndwee hiyo kumshika 

Jalilu Mola Rabbuka 
Hayamjazi afua, 


“ Na wewe sinihabisj * 

Taka kwenenda * ups, 

Moyo sione nafasi 
Kutoka kulimatia.”’ 


Shiti * akatakalamu, 

Akamwambia huramu, 

”“ Kiumbe mwana Adamu, 
Ni kweli hakutimia.* 


“ Mwanadamu ni kweli 
Angasifuwa akili 
Mbali hakutaka mali 

Kulla yambo kumwelea,* 


“ Hela upeo ni wewe 
Na * mwekevu ni kamawe 
Hoyo kukuoa wewe * 

Ni abu kusikiwa, 


“ Mauri mke huramu 

Mwema mwenye tabasamu 

Kutwaa mwenye juzamu 
Ni mume akakuoa,* 


167. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 
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175. 


UTENDI WA AYUBU 00 


“ E!* huramu taibu 
Simuhudumu Ayubu 
Wala huoni* aibu? 

Roho si ya kununua.” 


. Rehema akapulika 


Hayo * aliyotamka, 
Asimngoje * kepuka 
Kondoka kandama ndia.* 


“ Tangu hapo nisimeme 

Hukungoja we * useme 

Kanama si mtu kamwe 
Siwe mwenye kutongoa,”’ * 


Rehema mwenye nasabu 

Akenenda kwa ghadhabu 

Akifika kwa Ayubu, 
Salamu akatongoa, 


Kungia * kwake kambie 
Uso ubadilishie 
Ayubu kamuzaye, 
“Mbona unaghadhibia ?™ 


Mwana Rehema kanena : 

“ Pulikiza Saidana, 

Watu wameafikana 
Muini kunitoa. 


“Nyumba nendazo abadi 
Hidima kuwa* saidi 
Yeo hunena * rudi 

Na matango kunambia, 


. “ Wote wameafikana 


Kunambia ‘sive tena 
Ao tuyapokukuona * 
Fahamu tutakutoa’. 


“ Kitoka kuya * zangu 

Nilina matungu yangu 

Niwene asi ya Muungu 
Dayani * kanitokea,* 


176. “ Akanambia * upuuzi 
Maneno yasiyo kagzi : 
‘Mume wako hawezi 

Senende * kumkurubia *.” 


177. Kisa kunena huramu 
Ayubu kamfahamu 
“ Hoyo si mwanadamu, 
Ni Shaitani, sikia.* " 


178. Ayubu katakalama, 
Akimwambia RKehema, 
“Tena ayapokegema * 

Mtokoze * nakwambia. 


179. “ Ni mui, thama ni mu, 
Shajtani * ni adui, 
Rehema humtambui? 

Kwambiayo * nisikia,”’ 


180. Akameleza khabani, 
Mumewe * kamkhubiri, 
Akampa ni™ amri 

Kuti kwenda kuzengea. 


i811. Akamwambia “ Enenda, 
Nami nipo takulinda 
Simba kitonitunda * 
Utaniona ukiya. 


182. “ Na kwamba Mola Mkwasi 
Ametza * yangu kasi 
Atanitukua basi * 


Na mashumra na mbwawa.” 


183. Rehema akatamka, 
“ Inshallah takudirika, 
Na afiya * itashuka, 
Mola tashusha afua.”’ 


184. Akatana nyee* zake, 
Kauka mikili yake,* 
Akenda kwa waanawake, 


Kuwaonyesha hedaya. 
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185. 
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189. 
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Nyele sura zikeo * 

Mikili ilingeneo 

Yali * ikikoma nyao 
Yahpokifumuliwa.* 


Wawenepo msiwani 

Wale kiitamani * 

Kawambia, “ Nunuans, 
Nipate kuwakatia.” 


Wakauza waanawake, 

“Twambie thamani yake 

Kwamba * hatuna tutake 
Kitu chakununulia.” 


Rehema akawajibu ; 

“ Kuza nyee ni aibu 

Wa amma nina jawabu 
Zaidi ya mambo pia. 


“ Ndipo kuza nyee zangu 

Ni shidda la * ulimwengu 

Ni* mimi na mume wangu 
Limezotusikilia,”’ 


[189a. “Mukitaka muzipate, 


190. 


191, 


192. 


Nyee zangu muzikate, 

Ishirini kwa mkate 
Takuza, sitokataa,"’] 

Waanawake wamwambie 


“ Khamsini tukatie 
Kwa mkate tutwazie 


Mmoya * kutopungua.” 


Mwanamke * wa rasulj 

Rehema akakubali 

* Naitaka * mbalimbalj 
Musinipe siku moya,” 


Akakata nyele singa 
Khamsini kaziwanga * 


Kawapa wakazifunga * 
Nuru ikiwazagaa, * 


193. 


14. 


195. 


196, 


197, 


138. 


199. 


201. 


WERNER— 


Wakanena nisiwani : 
* Amba tuzinunueni 
Zote nyele za kitwani 
Ni yambo tukimwondoa.* 


* Tuzikateni zisie 
Nyele zimaalie * 
Kwani hakuna kamai 


Katika sute nisaa.” 


Nyele zake atanapo 

Mikili aisukapo 

Kwa kulla mke alipo 
Shungi lake huvaa, 


Wanawake wakazidi 

Kuzifanyiza juhudi 

Na nyoyoni makusudi 
Wataka kumumbua. 


Wakuteneo hurama 

Wakwambia Rehema, 

“ Kesho ndoo na mapema 
Singoje kupaza yua.” 


Mwana Rehema kanena 
" Kwaherini, waungwana 
Hayo nimezoagana 

Ndiyo yatakaokuwa,” 


Kangia safarini 
Katika kenda ndiani 
Umuwene insani 

Uyao wendeme ndia, 


. Na upangawe wa kambo 


Wa fedhati na thahabu 
Masinafu * mkasabu 
Uyandishiye mwangia, 


Umbo lema la rijali 

Mzuri aso mithali 

Na libasi ‘ali ‘ali 
Uyandishiye mgoya,* 


UTENDI 


202. Hatta akikurubia 
Penye huramu rathia 
Katamka kamambia 
“ Nni usikhofu yua ? 
203. “‘ Mtikati yua kali * 
Mato hayahimill * 
Hutaki * penye kivuli * 
Ukapata kupumua ? 


. “Na kwamba una shughuli 
Nambia ni mahasuli * 


Wa AYUBU 
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Wewe pumuza muili 
Mimi takukutulia.” 


905, Rehema akatamka : 


“Sina ambalo nataka, 
Katika ndia epuka, 
Napenda kuipitia. 


206. “ Epukawe taajali,* 


Nende kwa wangu rijali, 
Kwa mtamu wangu * rasuli : 


The Poem of Job 


. My brothers, give me paper 
And good, black ink, 

And a reed pen, 

Which have been selected. 


2. That I may write, inditing 


An Arabic story 
With the history of Job, 
The messenger sent by the Lord. 


. 1 wish to narrate (it) to you, 

Explaining the Arabic 

In our language, clearly, 

So that there may not be (any 
words) which are not plain to 
him. 


. lamabletoexplain | 

Making it clear (in) our language, 
And you, when you listen, 

You will understand it all. 


. Composing and writing 

Those (words) which are in the 
book, 

| translated (them from) Arabic 

And sang (them) to you in Swahih, 


. He will make it easy, 
The Only One, who has no 
likeness ; 


10. 


ll. 


Thou are apart, O Lord, Thou are 
apart, 
The Mighty and Exalted One. 


. The Merciful, the Compassionate, 


The Disposer (of all) in the world, 

FBoth rebellious and believers, 

By (means of) subsistence and 
health. 


. The Merciful, our Master, 


The Chooser, our Lord, 
At the Day of Judgment,among us 
He will choose out the good, 


. After it, I will begin (with) 


The Name of the Lord, the 
Beloved. 

I wish to praise 

And to thank Him, the Exalted. 


Praise be to God— 

Great and exalted is His greatness, 
Alone, who has no comparison, 
The Lord, who has no like. 


Prayers and peace, 

May they go to the Confessor 
Of the tribe of Hashim, 

The last of the Prophets. 
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“ Verily, God and his Angels pray 
for the Prophet, O ye who believe ! 
Pray for him, and salute him with 
salutation.” } 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Muhammed, the Chosen, 


Having glory and praise, 


Owner of dignity, the elect, 
The Lord of the Arabs. 


And then, Abu Bakar, 

Uthman and Omar, 

And Ali, the brave, 

And the family of the Messenger, 


And her, too, daughter of the 
Faithful, 

Fatima, apple of his eye, 

And Hasan and Husein, 

And all the rest of them. 


O Lord! for the sake of these 
people, 

All of whom we have called by 
name, 


Sustain us, we (are) their servants 
With subsistence and health, 


. Sustain us also with faith 


In this world and the next, 


. That we may all be in safety, 


17. 


18. 


By the decision of Him who Is, 


The preamble is finished, 

T have no need to go any farther, 
Now let us pray to the Giver, 
(And) I will tell you the story, 


Our Apostle Job, 

(Is) he who was given by the 
Bountiful 

(So) much property (that it was) 
wonderful ; 

It was known throughout the 
world. 


LY. 
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ALICE WERNER— 


First let us memtion the goats, 

There were a thousand kraals (of 
them), 

Which he was given by the 
Mighty ! 

Much wealth—which had no limit. 


- And slaves in sufficiency : 


Every one of these famous kraals 

Had a thousand herdsmen, 

Who used to herd (the goats) for 
him. 


- And his cattle and camels, 


And his horses and asses, 

Let me explain to you their 
number— 

It is as I told you. 


And the (different) kinds of his 
wealth 

Each thing separately, 

To mention them is impossible - 

I cannot tell you them. 


And his children, let us mention 
them, 

They were seven sons 

Like lions in fierceness, 

All of one age. 


And three daughters, 

Shining like lamps, were his, 
Altogether, his children 

Made up (the number of) ten. 


- He performed towards the Loving 


One 

(Acts of) worship (so that) when 
he excelled 

As to wealth and his children, 

(These things) might not bring 
him to confusion, 


) Palmer's translation. 


UTEXDI WA AYUBU 


He went often to worship 
Before His Lord, the Eternal, 
There arose envy— 

It was that he was envied. 


“ When he cried to his Lord, * Truly 
evil hath touched me, but Thou art 
the most merciful of those who show 
merey. 


ai, 


29. 


ol. 


fr Fi 


Iblis, the Accursed 

Arrived in heaven 

And said to the Benefactor, 

“T have a word (which) I wish 
to say. 


. “Tf Job worships Thee, 


Never once turning back, 

It is (because) children and wealth, 

(And) all (things) (are) collected 
together for him. 


** T swear then, I swear 

That, if Thou didst not give him 
(these things) 

And he were destitute, 

He would forget Thee!” 


. The Benefactor answered him, 


“ Be silent, Accursed One ; 
lam certain that Job 
Is not a man to be lost. 


“Tf IL lead him, the creature, 

Thou wilt not find the way to him, 

The road will be one of trouble 
for thee, 

Thou wilt not gain an entrance 
into him.” 


_ And Iblis said : 


“Command me—glory be to Thee; 

Thou shalt see Job 

When I reduce him to com- 
pliance. 


oo. 
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* But at the moment 

To get (at) him is difficult ; 

It is his children and wealth 

And a part of his health (which 
should be taken from him). 


“Give me the order, O Mighty 
One, 

And I will waste for him his 
wealth 

And bring him into troubles, 

That he may come to be in 
perplexity.” 


. And our Lord answered him: 


* Be silent, O thou Liar! 
Thou wilt have no power on Job 
To put him into the evil way. 


. “ Behold, I command thee, 


Take away his wealth from him, 

Attack him in all ways 

(By which) thou dost wish to 
enter his mind,” 


. Bo Iblis went forth, 


With speed and haste, 
And he reached his own house 
And called his sons. 


_ And he said to them: “ Come! 


Quickly follow me ! 
To-day I have a contest, 
I want to be helped. 


 T come from the Giver, 

On account of the matters of Job, 
I want to put a hook into him, 

I will tell you that plan. 


“ Everyone (of you) who is strong, 

A notable one in the assembly, 

Let him approve of it beforehand, 

That I may be able to under- 
stand.” 
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When the Accursed One had 
spoken, 

That word with his tongue, 

Ten thousand devils 

Have come to support him. 


. And every man of them praised 


himself ; 
“ Tt is I whe go before the ranks, 
Send me on a thousand errands— 
I will execute them all for thee. 


“Bring whatever matter thou wilt, 

That we may put war in. their 
hearts, 

So that people may love to quarrel 

Or to commit adultery and steal,” 


. The Accursed said to them : 


* Leave all those things alone, 
I have a plan in my heart— 
I want to be helped, 


“ That Apostle Job 

Is beloved by the Lord, 

Do you put a hook into him. 

And as to the plan, I will tell you. 


“ Let us go to his kraals 

Of the goats and prepare them. 
Let us put fire that it may burn, 
And let the people be (burnt) at 


the same time.”* 


And they all went together, 
The Accursed and his sons : 
And when they saw the kraals 
All were astonished, 


They sent forth great blasts 

From their fiery mouths: 

They could not get any passage 
(out) 

(Could) the goats or the herdsmen 
either. 
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49. The goats were lost 


And the herdsmen were burnt up. 

They were made to pass by all 
(i.e. the fiends were sent to 
all the herdsmen), 

So that there was not one left. 


50. Iblis aforesaid 


Said to the soldiers, 

“Go and give him the news 

As to those things which have 
happened.” 


Ol. It was then he sang a song, 


(Did) Satan, the arch-liar, 
And he went to Job's house, 
Weeping and lamenting, 


oz. And said to him: “ Our master !— 


Our herdsmen and goats, 

There is not left anything (of 
them), 

The fire has attacked us. 


. “ They are all burnt up, 


Not one has escaped, 
Except me only, hear ! 


There is not (one)—they perished. 


54 “ Now, master, what shall we do? 


We are entering into poverty, 

Till when will you worship ? 

There is nothing to use (no 
supplies). 


). “Stand up, do not remain seated, 


It is necessary to take trouble, 
Thy children are crying 
Because they have no milk,” 


56, And Job said : 


Be silent, O liar ! 

I was given (these things) by the 
Giver— 

It has pleased Him to take them 


away.” 


ay 
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Iblis returned 

Without having carried out his 
intention. 

He went to his sons, 

To inform them how he had 
fared. 


. He said: “ This man 


Did not regard those matters, 
Not even the simplest disturbance 
Has he admitted into his heart, 


“ A stratagem now let me explain 
to you; 

Let us go and destroy 

His horses and camels 

And cattle, as well as the goats. 


. And they arose, the dogs, 


Their hearts were set 
destruction, 

Their faces were (full) of fury, 

Their (intention was) to tear in 
pieces. 


(on) 


They went, unyieldingly, 

They puffed out their cheeks, 

They made them fly away like 
ashes, 

So that there remained not a 
fragment of them. 


And Iblis came again 


“QO you, Master! O Master ' 
The animals are finished for us. 


_ * When you were worshipping 


Your Lord, and making promises 
to Him, 

You and your children— 

They had (enough) to use- 


“To-day everything is taken away. 
There- is an end of what still 
remained, 
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Let us go and look (at things), 
So that you may be able to under- 
stand (what has happened). 


. “ Tt will not do to sit (still), 


The children have no subsistence ; 

They have no food, they have no 
water, 

They have no clothes to wear.” 


. And Job spoke 


In anger and wrath : 
Depart, thou dog, 
Depart from before me. 


“Depart from me, O Iblis ! 

Nor do thou put doubts into my 
mind, 

The Mighty One (is) the Lord, the 
Rich,— 

Everything that He wills is wont 
to be.” | 


. And Iblis returned, 


Having failed (to carry out) his 


purpose. 

He followed the road and returned 

To his sons and brought them 
back, 


And he said to them : 
explain to you: 

I will come (and) go to heaven. 

I have a plan in my heart 

(Which) I will go and tell to the 
Majestic One.” 


And Iblis flew away, 

And he ascended in haste, 

Until he arrived in heaven 

And knocked and had (the door) 
opened for him. 


When he passed through the door, 
He went stealthily, stealthily, 

Till he reached the front (rank) 
And uttered (these words) : 


“1 (will) 
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72. “Let me make clear to Thee 80, The children were holding their 


73d. 


74. 
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(my) stratagem 

With (even) superfluous words ! 

I have not obtained an entrance 
to his (house)~ — 

(Nor) a door to enter by. 


“T have destroyed his wealth, 

The whole, I have left nothing 
over, 

And when I went to explain (this) 
to him, 

He paid no attention to it, 


“T gave him the news long ago 
Of the destruction of his property 
He paid no attention to it, 

His worship he did not lessen. 


“And the reason of it, O 
Beneficent, 
Why Thou hast the certainty 


(That) he remains (steadfast) in 
(his) love ; 


‘The property will return to him, 


“ Give me orders, O Loving One, 
To destroy his sons ; 

Perhaps he may change his mind 
If his heart receives a shock.” 


God answered him : 

“If I command thee— 

(Go) and look at his children, 

(And) kill them in any fashion 
thou wilt,” 


And Iblis went down 

With joy and laughter, 

Till he reached the earth, 
Without stopping to draw breath. 


(In) his going forth, know (that) 

Satan went on without stopping, 

Till he went to the school 

(Where) the boys were wont to 
rn. 


82. 
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boards, 

As is the custom (of) those who 
read, < 

When their teacher 

Speaks to those who make 
mistakes, 


. Ifa boy makes a mistake 


The teacher is wont to correct him, 
Till all have finished 
And he 1 satisfied with them all. 


He entered (in) a whirlwind— 
Iblis, like a storm, 
And he broke down the house, 
And the house fell, 


. The house covered them 


And all the stones pressed on 
them. 

There was not one who escaped, 

(So as) to be able to run away. 


. Whenthe(arch-)sinnerhad finished 


Putting away the sons of the chiefs, 
He smeared himself with dust 
And changed his appearance, 


. And he dressed himself in clothes 


Like (those of) their teacher— 

That (one) who had been hea ring 
them read— 

And he went (along) lamenting. 


. Lamenting (the ungrateful one !) 


“ Ah! most distressful mou rning | 
Where are the children 
Of Job, the Messenger 1 


~ Where are they that I may call 
them ? 

Let them take their Writing- 
boards, 

That I may hear them read in the 
school, 

As is their custom (te do). 


™ 


ay. 


$l. 
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_ “ ] want them, I do not see them ; 


They have removed from the 
world, 

Tell ye it to Job. 

Which is (the news) to tell him ¢ 


“ What is my speech, 

Which my tongue must utter ? 
‘Thou gavest me ten children— 
They have died in one hour.’ ” 


_ He went on until he stopped 


At Job's house and came near 

And groaned still more (than 
before) 

With tears, bending down. 


He wept noisily, 
Saying, “ I have no joy, 
Nor shall I see any rest 
Except by dying myself. 


_ © These little children— 


Death has come upon them. 

Oh! would—oh! would that I 

Had gone before them into the 
world to come ! 


_ * Ah! the children of the Apostle, 


They will silence our tongues ; 

Oh, would that I might enter, 
even I :— 

That I might be their ransom !" 


_ He spoke, repeating his words, 


Calling them, the little ones, by 
name, 

(Relating) the matters, as they 
had happened, 

Right there, in the midst of his 
weeping. 


And he said to Job, 

“ Por you to sit stillisa disgrace. 

The limit of afflictions 

Is these things which have 
happened,” 
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Job (said); “ Come! stop, it is 
enough !” 

Then he rese from his seat : 

“ Depart, thou-evil one, (from) 


us | 

As the people have buried 
(them).” 

‘What (sort of thing) is it not 
to lament 

When all your children have 
died ? 

You have become utterly 
miserable, . | 


Like a man who has never had 
any children (at all).” 


Job was (almost) persuaded (to 
give Way) ; 

His liver turned round in him, 

His tears started flowing. 

They rotted his chest. 


. Job spoke and said : 


“As T have said in my heart: 

This is (indeed) he who over- 
whelms me 

By whom I am cursed. 


* Thou art [blis 

Who causest the people to 
perish,— 

Depart, do not defile me, 

Withdraw from my presence.” 


When the Accursed One saw 
That Job was speaking to him, 
He returned slowly, 

And ascended above the sky. 


When he arrived in heaven, 

Satan said, 

* © Lord, O Benefactor, 

Thou has nothing which is not 
clear to Thee. 
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105. “ Job is invincible, 
He has health from within, 
The things of this world 
All (of them) were not even one. 
104. “* (Since) I am not able to strive 
against him, 
Giveme permission toattack him. 
I wish to do (something to) his 
heart (mind), 
But (only) if I am ordered. 
105. “If Job is patient 
Permit me to increase 
sufferings) ; 
I want that Thou shouldest give 
me an order 
To enter into his body.” 


(his 


And the Majestic One answered 
him 

(Even) Satan, (in these) words : 

“T have granted thee those 
things (which thou hast 
asked for) 

Go down, go in haste,” 


106. 


[106e, And Satan returned 
And came down, bringing (the 
news) : 
“As to the matter which I 
purposed, 
I have been given the order.”] 


107. And he went on the spot, without 
stopping, 
Till he came to the house of the 
Messenger, 
And he found him at his prayera—- 
He had gone into (the mosque 
for) prayers. 


108. And Satan hid himself 
Just in front of (Job's) face 
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III. 
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Till he went into (= began to 
make) his prostrations, 
Then he (Satan) blew into his 

nose. 


The breath which he brought 

It hit Job 

Like an arrow, blowing as (it did) 
From hell—(just) listen ! 


It entered his head, 

And it spread through his body- 

Job was at his prayers, 

It was thus (that) it came down 
upon him. 


His blood was scattered— 

It trickled very slowly ; 

And S0Ores were opened 2 

They spread through his body. 


. Job, at this time, 


When sickness had seized him,— 

There came out of him worms 

Like white ants (at the time) of 
the rains. 


And matter came out, 

From his body ; it passed 

Like the water of the tide, 

(Or) gutters at the time of the 
rains. 


And the smell of him, in truth, 

The way that he smelt, 

A man would get out of his way, 

(To a distance of) two hundred 
paces, 


Iblis did not loiter, 

He did not cease planning, 

Hither and thither going about 

And inflicting vexation upon 
him. 
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And he said, “ As to this man, 

His sickness is incurable,— 

© people, banish him (1) 

It is dangerous to put him (in the 
house). 


“ Freemen, assemble together 

And expel him from the town. 

Send him (by the roads of) the 
forest 


-(By) ways which are not travelled 


over. 


All were gathered together, 
And they agreed to these words ; 
They sent him away by (the 
voices of) all, 
(So that) there was not one who 
remained behind. 


All of them thrust him out ; 

There was none who came near 
him 

Except the Lady Rehema, 

His troubled wife. 


Now, as for her, the Lady 
Rehema, 

Her origin was (of an) illustrious 
race, 

She was the daughter of 
Ephraim 

(The son) of Joseph, I tell you. 


This wife, let me tell you, 

God had formed her 

In the likeness of her grand- 
father, 

Of Joseph, understand (me) 


Good, and born of good people, 

Grief had overspread her (mind), 

(For) the driving away (of) her 
husband. 

Because of his sickness. 
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She stayed with him, the man, 

Steadfastly, without fearing it ; 

And they lay down, the two of 
them, 

And awoke together. 


Job suffered 

Through the sickness seizing him, 
While Rehema grieved, 

Weeping every day. 


And she left her sleep, 
(Did) Rehema, doing work 
In order to get bread 

To give to her man. 


Rehema did not fall short (in her 
efforts), 

She entered every house 

And said to (the inmates), “* lam 
ready— 

I want to serve you. 


* Send me (about) your work 

Which is in your houses, 

lf it is for wheat to be ground— 

If you give me some, I will grind 
it for you. 

‘And I will polish your rings 
for you 

And shampoo you and plait 
your hair, 

(Only) also (=in return) give 
me the bread 

Which remains over when youeat. 


““ And also do not object to me, 
Even though I should see a piece 
Of bread and pick it up 

If it falls on the ground. 


“ And there is no difficulty 

About picking up what has 
fallen, 

For (otherwise) the cat will eat it. 

Tt is of no use to you. 
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“ For myself, this is my food 

Which (I am going) to eat with 
my husband, 

May we be blessed by God 

(So that) these things come to 
us." 


She was doing servant's work all 
day, 

For two handfuls of dhurra 

Until the evening was over, 

(When) she went away and 
followed the road (home). 


She went to her husband 

The Apostle Job, the Messenger 
And took hold of his body 

And turned him round. 


Job was not able, 

When he was lying down, to turn 
himself over, 

Through his body being (so) 
corrupt 


Tt was necessary that someone 


else should lift him. 


Rehema took hold of him, 
And the worms fell down. 
Job spoke 

And said to his wife : 


* Do not lose the worms, (but) 

Pick them up and put them back; 

If any sustenance remains for 
them, 

It is a sin to take it away.” 


The noble Lady Rehema 

As was told her, she stooped 

She took hold of them with pity, 
The worms, and picked them up. 
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She picked them up and placed 
them 

And arranged them on the bones 

Until they were all collected 

In the body and remained (there). 


After that, (when) her fellow- 
ministrants 

(Were) caring for his body (1) 

That is when she brought a word 

To say to her husband. 


‘* Master, receive your sustenance 

Which was given me by the 
Creator, 

Do not put (distress) (into) (your 
heart) 

He who afflicts is wont to save. 


 Thave obtained a little bread,— 

Receive and swallow it; it is 
food, 

A person who is wont to he 
steadfast, 

Does not waver when he isill.”’(?) 


And Job spoke 

And answered his wife: 
T feel a great calamity 
Bread (only) annoys me, 





{t) 


“ Bread cannot be swallowed ;— 

If I swallow it, it is destruction, 

Do not be offended (if) I do not 
want it ! 

Do not say that I am provoked 
with you,” 


His wife explained to him, 

While her tears ran down : 

“ These things come by refusing 
(food )— | 


You will be given what you like. 
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“To-day I have obtained of 
millet 

A loaf, (I pray you) do not 
refuse it. 

Eat, my Master, that I, too, may 
eat, 


Do not hurt yourself with 
hunger.” 


And Rehema said to him, 

“0 our lord, receive (from) me 

(Your) sustenance, one morsel 

It is (to your) advantage if it 
enters" (i.e. 1f you can get 
it down). 


Then he said to her: ** Yes," 

And he finished the bread 

Sucking it and swallowing his 
spittle, 

And put out the uneatable part. 


Until, when it was dawning, 

The Lady Rehema went out. 

She went, to go from house to 
house | 

And to work for people. 


Every house which she entered— 
They drove her away quickly : 

‘“ For we have heard the news— 
Your (news) we have heard it. 


“What! you woman, 

You who have taken a husband 
With an incurable sickness,— 
You (two) are living together ! 


“ Do not enter our houses | 

Do not stand at the door ! 

Even into our town 

You are interdicted from 
entering. ~ 
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She returned, with grief, 

Her heart was oppressed (7) 

Through being in want of work 

And her earnings no longer 
existing. 


She returned sorrowing, 
With her tears flowing ; 
When she had reached the road 
She saw @ man coming. 


As he came forward, he was 
plainly seen, 

With an ornamental turban, 

And he said, “ Give me news, 

You, 0 woman, do not take it ill. 


“Tell me your name, 

Yours and (those 
parents, 

In my heart I have a speech, 

(Which) I wish to utter to you.” 


of) your 


The woman spoke 

And said, “ I am called Rehema, 
The daughter of Ephraim 

(Son) of Joseph, hear me!” 


. Iblis said ; 


“Why are you changed (in 
aspect) t 

Your adornment has departed, 

Which the Almighty gave you. 


“ Where is your beauty 

Which you were given by the 
Powerfnl { 

Your face is emaciated 

So that I did not recognize you. 


‘“ What, peradventure, is it that 
has happened to you, 

Tell me, do not deceive me, 

(The matters) which are in your 
heart, : 

Do not hide (even) one, tell me!” 
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“Has not 


The Beautiful One spoke 
And said, “I have grief 


. It is (that) my husband is ill ; 


(His) years are lost. 


“ This is the seventh year 

Since that disease seized him, 

The Majestic, the Mighty, the 
Lord 

yet granted him 

deliverance, 


“ And you, do not hinder me, 
I want to go quickly. 

My heart finds no leisure 

To delay my setting out.” 


Satan spoke 

And said to the woman, 

“ The creature, the son of Adam 

It is true, he has not lived out his 
time, 


“ Truly, the son of Adam 

Would be praised for his wisdom 
If he had not desired wealth, 
Every matter would be clear to 


“Surely you are of the highest 


excellence, 

And a person of capacity is like 
you. 

For that (man) to have married 
you 

Is a shame (even) to be heard 
(of). 


“ A beautiful woman, 


Good and smiling (lit. : owner of 
smiles) 

To take a man hopelessly 
diseased 


As your husband, to marry you ! 
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“Oh! you excellent woman, 

Do not be a servant to Job, 

Or do you not think it a disgrace? 

Life is not (a thing) to be 
bought,”* 


- And Rehema heard 


Those (words) which he said. 

Without waiting for him she 
avoided him 

And went away and followed the 


“All this while I have stood stil] 

Waiting while you spoke :— 

Surely you are not a man at all, 

You cannot be an utterer (of 
human words)," 


Rehoma, the well-born, 

She went away in wrath, 
When she reached Job's house, 
She uttered a salutation. 


At her entering his house, in 
front 

(The fashion of) her countonance 
had changed, 

And Job asked her, 

~ Why are you angry?" 


And the Lady Rehema said, 

“ Listen, O my lord ! 

The people have conspired te- 
gether 

To drive me out of the town, 


~ When T went to the house of ; 
Abadi 


To work for its master, 
To-day, they said, ‘ Return,’ 
Also saying words of abuse to me, 
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“ All have conspired together, 

To tell me, * Do not come again, 

Or if we see you, 

Understand that we shall turn 
you out.’ 


5. “ When Iset out to come my way 


(hither) 
I was with my (own) bitterness. 
I saw a rebel against God, 
And he appeared to me on the 
road. 


“ He spoke to me folly, 
Words which have no sense ; 

* Your husband 1s ill, 

Do not go to approach him,’ ” 


. When the woman had finished 


speaking, 
Job understood her (and said) : 
“That (was) not a son of Adam, 
It was Satan, hear (me)!” 


Job spoke 

Saving to Rehema, 

“Even if he comes near you 
again, 

Defy him, I tell you. 


He is bad, and again, he is bad, 

Satan is the enemy. 

Rehema, you did not recognize 
him ; 

Let me hear what he said to you,” 


And she told him the whole 
story (in detail), 

And her husband exhorted her 

And also gave her orders 

To go (again) and seek for food. 


And he said to her, “ Go! 

And I am here, I will await you. 

If a lion does not snatch me 

You will find me when youcome. 
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“* And if, the Lord, the Wealthy, 

Has refused my entreaty, 

Well then, a hyena will carry me 
off, 

Or the striped hyenas and the 
wild dogs.” 


Rehema spoke : 

“Tf God will, I will meet you, 
And health will come down, 

The Lord will send down 


deliverance.” 


So she combed her hair 
And plaited her tresses 
And went to the women 
To show them a rarity. 


. (Now as to her) hair, the appear- 


ance which it had— 
The plaits were of such a length 
That they reached to her feet 
When they were let down. 


When those women saw it 

And coveted it, 

She said to them, * Buy 

That I may be able to cut off for 
you.” 


And the women asked, 

“ Tell us the price of it, 
Forwehave not, (though) we wish, 
A thing to buy it with.” 


Rehema answered them, 

“To sell one’s hair is a disgrace. 

But, however, I have a reason 

Stronger than all (other) con- 
siderations. 


‘(The reason) why (I have) to, 
sell my hair, 
It is the stress of circumstances, 
It is myself and my husband— 
The way it has come upon us.” 
5 
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get it, 
My hair, you may cut it: 
Twenty (hairs) for a loaf 
I will sell, I will not refuse.”] 


The women said to her: 

“ Cut off fifty (hairs) for us, 
For bread bring them to us, 
Let not one be wanting.” 


The wife of the Messenger, 

Rehema, she consented, 

"I want it one piece at a time(?) 

Do not give (it) me (all) on one 
day.” 


And she cut her long hair 

And counted out fifty (single 
hairs), 

And gave to them, and they tied 
them, 

And the light shone forth on 
them (i.e. they saw the 
lustre of the golden hair). 


And the woman spoke, 

Saying, “Let us buy them, 

All the hairs of her head, 

It will be a trouble to her if 
we take them from her, 


. “ Let us cut it so that it may be 


finished, 
The hair which remains to her, 
For there is no one like her 
Among all of us women.” 


When she combed her hair, 
When she plaited her tresses, 
Every woman who was present 
Put on her veil, 
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196. The women surpassed (them- 


197. 


188. 
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selves) 

In making the greatest efforts, 

And in their hearts (their) 
purpose 

(Was that) they wished - to 
depreciate her. 


The women who were assembled, 
They said to Rehema, 

“ To-morrow come early, 

Do not wait for the sun to rise.” 


And the Lady Rehema said, 

“ Farewell, ye well-born ladies 

Those things (we spoke of), as 
I have agreed (with you)— 

It is they which will come to 
pass,” 


So she started on (her) journey, 

And in her going on the road 

She saw a man 

Who was coming, following the 
road. 


. With his cutting sword 


Of silver and of gold, 

(Of the best) quality—inwrought 
with gold (7) 

So that he might prepare to 
practise enchantments 


against her. 


Thecomely form of the man 

Was beautiful beyond compare, 

And his garments (were) very 
glorious 

So that he might get ready to 
bewiteh her, 


- And so he approached (the place) 


Where the favoured woman was, - 

And he spoke and said to her, 

“ How is this that you do not 
fear the sun ? 


205. 


SOM. 
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* At noon the sun 1s fierce, 

The eyes cannot endure (it) ; 

Do you not wish for a shady 
place 

So that you may be able to rest? 


“ And if you have (any) business, 

Tell me the upshot of it, 

(But) as for you, do you rest 
your body,— 

I will relieve you of 1t.” 


905. And Rehema spoke: 
“T have not (anything) which I 
want, 
From (out of) my path depart, 
I wish to pass (along) on it. 


206. “Do you get out of my way 


quickly, 
That I may go to my husband, 
To my sweet Messenger ; 
I have (already) delayed too 
long.” 
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LUDOVICO MARRACCI 
By E. Denison Ross 


N the course of an examination of George Sale’s translation of the 
Qur'an, I was struck by certain remarks made by him in his 
address to the reader. He says first that, with the exception of a 
MS. of Baydawi’s Commentary, which he borrowed from the Dutch 
Church in Austin Friars,! he relied solely on MSS. and books in his 
own possession for his Moslem authorities. He also pays tribute to 
the assistance he derived from the translation of the Qur'dn published 
by Ludovico Marracci at Padua in 1598, which he describes as “ very 
exact: but adheres to the Arabic idiom too literally to be readily 
understood .. . by those who are not versed in Mohammedan 
learning”. He adds, further, “ and I should be guilty of ingratitude 
did I not acknowledge myself much obliged thereto.” 

Shortly after Sale’s death his collection of Oriental MSS. and 
books was offered for sale by his executor, and a copy of the Catalogue 
was printed, and may be consulted in the British Museum.” The 
collection ultimately passed into the possession of the Bodleian 
Library. 

On inspecting this Catalogue I was struck by the circumstance 
that the collection contained hardly any works on the Qur'an: I 
occurred to me, therefore, that the citations from such Arabic com- 
mentators as Zamakhshari, Jalal ad-Din Suyuti, and so forth, must 
have been quoted by Sale at second-hand, It was then that I wanted 
J confess for the first time—to examine the translation of Marracci. 

The result filled me with surprise, and made me wonder how such 
a work had remained for so long in comparative obscurity. For, i 
spite of its ostensible and avowed hostility to Islam, it represents 
a most remarkable feat of scholarship, greatly in advance of most 
Orientalism of the period. For Marracci not only prints the whole of 
the Arabic text of the Qur’dn, fully vocalized, but also displays very 


1 This MS., together with the rest of the Library, is now deposited in the 
Guildhall, London. 
2 "The press mark is 5.C. 306, 
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extensive reading, and, what is very important and unusual, repro- 
duces the original text, in addition to the Latin rendering, of all 
the quotations he makes from Arabic authors. 

In view of the fact that Marracci has received such smal! 
recognition among Orientalists, I thought that it might be of interest 
to the readers of this Bulletin to learn what is known of this erudite 
Italian and his life. 

Ludovico Marracci was born at Lucca in Tuscany towards the end 
of the year 1612, 

After completing his early studies he entered the Congregation of 
the Regular Clerks (Clergy) of the Mother of God, in which he became 
famous both for his piety and his learning, and where, after teaching 
thetoric for seven years, he held various posts, such as Master of 
the Novices, Superior, Assistant, and Procuror-General. 

These oceupations did not prevent him from applying himself to 
the study of languages, and he taught himself Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldean, and Arabic. This last language he taught for some time 
at the Sapienza College in Rome, and also at the College of Propaganda, 
by order of Pope Clement VII. 

He also belonged to many other Congregations, such as the Index. 
the Indulgences, the Relics, and the Examination of Bishops, 

The conclusions he drew from the study of certain very old lead 
blades bearing Arabic inscriptions are worthy of record. These blades 
had been found in Spain, and the Spaniards had attributed them to 
Saint James and his disciples, as they had read into them several 
Christian expressions, Marracci, being commanded by the Inquisition 
to examine the blades, formed quite a different opinion. He found 
them full of Muhammadan errors, and made it clear to the Inquisition 
that neither Saint James nor any of his disciples could have been the 
authors, but that they were the work of certain Muhammadan Impostors 
who wished to deceive the Christians. | 

This learned report of Marracci’s caused the Pope, Innocent X, to 
promulgate a decree in which the “ Tables”, which had hitherto been 
preserved with veneration, were proscribed. | 

Pope Innocent XI chose Marracci as his Confessor, and had full 
confidence in him. He would, indeed, haye raised him to high 
orm dignity had not Marracri's modesty always been opposed 

He died in Rome on the Sth of February, 1700, at the age of 
eighty-seven years and four months. 
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His WorkK 


He spent forty years in compiling his translation of the Qur'an, 
and played an important part in the preparation of the Biblia Sacra 
Arabica, which was begun at the imstance of the Orthodox Bishop of 
Aleppo in 1624, and was finally published, in three folio volumes, at 
Rome in 1671. 3 

There is contemporary evidence, including that of his pupil, 
Johannes Podesta, that he was the author of fifteen printed and nine 
unprinted compositions. 

The following thirteen are known :— 


(1) Prodromus ad refutationem Aleorani, Rome, 1691, 4 vols., 
Syo. Subsequently republished with the “Alcoran”’. Padua, 
1698, fol. 

(2) Alcorani textus universus ex correctioribus Arabum 
exemplaribus descriptus, ac ex Arabico idiomate in Latinum 
translatus [with notes and refutation]. Padua, 1698, fol., 2 vols. 

(3) L’Ebreo preso per le buone: o vero discorsi familiari and 
amichevoli fatti con Rabbini di Roma intorna al Messia, Rome, 
1701, 4to. | 

(4) Biblia Sacra Arabica, sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda- 
fide jussu edita ad usum Ecclesiarum Orientalum. Rome, 1671, 
fol., 3 vols. 

(5) Lo Stendardo Ottomannico spiegato, o vero dichiarazione 
delle parole Arabiche poste nello Stendardo Reale preso dal Ser. 
Ri di Polonia Giovanni III al Grad Visire de Turchi [ete.]. Rome, 
1683, fol. 

(6) Vita del P. Gio. Leonardo Lucchese, Rome, 1683, 4to. 

(7) Vita della venerabile Madre Passitea Crogi. Venice, 1682, 4to. 

(8) Grammatica volgare di Methodo facile and chiaro. Printed 
several tines. 

(9) Breve compendio della vita del Pontefice Innocentio XI. 

(The dates of the last work and those following are not known.) 

(10) L’Historia della miracolosa imagine di 8. Maria in Portico, 
Campitelli. 

(11) Trattato contro la vanita delle donne. 

(12) Correction of the Syriac Breviary. 

(13) Latin translation [from the original Greek] of the hymns 
of Saint Joseph of Sicily. Published by Hippolyte Marracci, his 
brother. 1661, 8vo. 
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Seeing that his version of the Qur’iin is hard to come by, I take 
this opportunity of reproducing a short specimen of his work, namely, 
the last chapter of the Qur'an, the “ Strat an-Nis 

The arrangement adopted by him in his exposition of the Qur'dn 
is as follows :— 

(1) The text of a Chapter or section of a Chapter. 
(2) The literal Latin translation. 
(4) Notes containing Moslem interpretations. 
(4) Refutation of Islamic doctrines. 
Thus :-— 
“ [Text] 

“In Nomine Dei Miseratoris, Misericordis, 

“1. Die: Confugio ad Dominum hominum,. 2. Regem hominum. 
3. Deum homimum, wi liberet me. 4. A malo Insusurratoris sese 
subtrahentis. 5, Qui insusurrat in pectora hominum. 6, A Geniis, 
& hominibus. 


“ NoTAgE. 


\ Cirea locum in quo tradita fuit haec Sura: & premium legentis 
illam, idem sentiunt Expositores, quod de praecedenti: cencetur 
enim connexe esse, & unicam constituere cum illa, atque undecim 
versibus constare, ad quorum singulorum prolationem Mahumetus 
singulis nodis, quibus & filiabus Lobeidi alligatus fuerat, exsolvebatur. 


“TV. A malo Insusurratoris sese subtrahentis.| Arabici uy! “ sl 


Insusurrator exponitur communiter Ole_sIt Satanas. .Jahias: 
Insusurrator est Satanas, qui insidet cordi hominis: et, ubi mentio 


facta fuerit Dei, subtrahit sese, & fugit. Zamchasceriys putat uy ~ Fr) é 
esse pro 4a gm Jl, Insusurratio: 4 ‘anno Lj Y 43 . oy ak 


ate S| \c ah oll alas Quasi ipse sit insusurratio in anima ejuts 
(hominis) guia ipsa opprimit, & occupal eum, in quo ille refidet. & mox 
subdit : ur ee _\ac l3\s Ole) oo 4) SLY] De laby 


* pip. 834-5, 
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als Ciumque meminerit homo Domini sui, subtrahit se Satan, & recedit. 


Cium autem negligens fuerit in hoc, insusurrat in illum. Eodem fere 
modo Gelal. 


“VI. A Geniis, & Hominibus.] Putat Gelal, esse it oly 


=) boa YI De gall oll declarationem Satane vit- 
susurrantis ; Quia ipse est genius, & homo. Nimirim, tam homines, 
quam Genii sunt Satanae hominibus, cum urrique provocent 0s ail 
malum. Itaque clarius hie ostenditur, quinam intelligantur nomine 
Satanae, qui insusurrat m pectora hominum ; nempe Genii, & 
homines, quibus, ut ait Zamchascerius, utitur Satanas ad in- 
susurrandum in pectore hominum., 


‘« Addo hic parergi loco, appellari has duas Suras Cre > pl, (uast 
dicas, duas Confugiarias: eo, quod utraque incipiat per > gel, 
Confugio, & de his ita senbit Zamchascerius : - a\\| a 2 CF 
sige Bh Sl a Let do! Lassi sigue poker lal 
sesentl cp} geal) Slots Lye alll Ae asta! Vo Co. 


Dixit Legatus Des Mahumetus : Jam quidem missae sunt ad me duae 
surae, quibus nulla alia similis missa est 7 neque tu leges unquam alias 
duas Suras, quae Deo magis gratae sint, & acceplae. He autem, que 
dicuntur Confugiarie: appellantur eam Sanantes : quia acilicet 
sanaverunt Mahumetum a veneficio, Concludam has ineptias verbis 


Fobine: MV cGsl WV Ge eect Ol able Ge C9) 88 
all ya 15 el 3s eed Ge Gn CH 5 poor nls 
Aslan, tee gp eet Ll ee fo? gaally Aol 
bt AUS jaa i oe JU LI gente dul) Be 
relatione Aise habetur, qudd, cm Propheta Muhametus recipiebat 


ee somni causa ad stratum suum : conjungebat ambas palmas manwum 
suarum : deind® expuebat in eas, & legebat Suram : Dic; Est Deus 
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unus : & duas Swras Confugiarias ; deindé confricabat ulraque palma 

id, quod poterat de corpore suo, inclinans caput, & convertens illud ad 

eam partem, quam attractabat de corpore suo, d& hoe ter faciebat. 
 REFUTATIONES. 

* Beni est, quod, cum Alcoranus 4 bestiis, nempé a Vacca 
incoeperit, desinat in Homines : & post tot insanias, aliquem tandem 
sani habere videatur. Vertim, ne in extremis quidem verbis insania 
caret, dum Genios 4 Satanis, seu Diabolis, & hominibus distinguit, 
cium ut, alibi ostendimus, & ex Sacris litteris manifeste probavimus, 
Genii, ac Satane idem sint, nec ullo modo inter se distinguantur,” 

A German translation of the Qurin was made from Marracci’s 
version by David Nerreter, and was published, together with a short 
account of Muhammadan history and manners, by the same author, 
in Nuremberg, in 1703 (8vo), in a volume entitled “ Neu erdffnete 
Mahometanische Moschea ”’. 

The title-page introducing the German Qur'an runs as follows :— 

DER ALKORAN SELBST/ 
nach der accuratesten Edition 
Ludov. Marracci, gezeigt 
wird/ 
verteutscht 
mit kurzen Anmerkungen 
von 
DAVID NERRETER. 

The book ends with a reprint of Marracci’s Latin text, but in this 
edition the original Arabic is not given, and the notes are greatly 
reduced. Its title-page gives Leipzig as the place of issue and 1721 
as the date, so that it is possibly an mdependent publication. 

This title-page roms thus :— 

MOHAMMEDIS FILIT ABDALLAE 
Pseudo-Prophetae Fides Islamitica, i.e. 
AL-CORANUS., 
ex idiomate Arabico, quo primum a Mohammede conscriptus 
est, Latine versus per Ludovicum Marraccinm e Congregatione 
Cleric. Reg. Matris Dei et Innocentii XI. pepe Con- 

fessionarium, 
' et ex 
ejusdem animadversionibus aliorumque observationibus 
illustratus et expositus, 
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praemissa brevi ‘ntroductione et totius Religionis 
Mohammedicae synopsi, ex ipso Alcorano, ubique Suris et 
Surarum versiculis adnotatis, congesta. 
Cura et Opera 
M. Christiani Reime ccr 
ss. Theol. Bacc. 
Lipsiae, Sumtibus Lanckisianis, MDOCXXI. 

We learn from the Prodromus,! which furnishes another very good 
example of his scholarly methods, that the following libraries were 
used by Marracei :— 

Vatican. 
Coll. de Propaganda Fide. 
Coll. Maronitarum. 
Conventus 8. Petri Minorum Reformatirum in Janiculo. 
Coll. 8. Pancratii Carmelitarum Discalceatorum. 
Conventus §. Laurentii in Lucina Clericorum Minorum. 
Bibliotheca Cardinalis Camilli de Maximis. 

fe 1D. Abrahami Eechellensis Maronitae. 

i D. Petri a Valle Patricii Romani. 

In giving this notice of Marracci, I am glad to have an opportunity 
of paying a tribute to Italian Orientalism, a school which 1s 50 brilliantly 
represented to-day by such men as Guidi, Nallino, and Caetani. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mémoires pour servir 4 I’Histoire des Hommes Illustres dans la 
République des Lettres. Niceron. Paris, 1739, pp. 955-69. 

De Scriptoribus Congregationis Clericorum Regularium Matris 
Dei, Frederic Sarteschi. Rome, 1794. 

Biographie Universelle. Paris, [Michaud], 1820. 


1 See (1) in the list of his works above, 
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Ixpia av THE DeatH or Akar. By W. H. MoReELanp, C.8.1., CLE. 
Demy 8vo. 

The value and importance of economic history for everyone who, 
either as an administrator or as an ordinary citizen, seeks to take a part, 
however humble, in the conduct of public affairs, is to-day recognized— 
theoretically at least—to an extent which would have astonished our 
grandfathers. Mr. Moreland’s book is a sign of the times. Ifthe ideas 
of the British public with regard to the economic history of England 
are not quite so imagimatively vague as they were even half a century 
ago, we are still, most of us, blankly ignorant of the economic 
conditions, present and past, of the outlying portions of the British 
Empire, for which we all have some degree of responsibility ; and no 
one hitherto has succeeded in writing on the subject attractively 
enough to illuminate our ignorance. But we have begun to wish for 
enlightenment. Mr. Moreland has taken the field as a pioneer; he 
deserves success, and has at least won the gratitude of the present 
reviewer. 

The volume is intended as a sort of starting-point. The materials 
for economic history before Akbar’s reign, practically synchronizing 
with Queen Elizabeth's, are very much to seek, beeause Indian 
chroniclers were not interested in portraying the life of the people. 
They took that for granted ; it was something too familiar, if not too 
uninteresting, to need explanation; but the Westerners, whether they 
came to India as missionaries or with a view to commerce, took a lively 
interest in matters to which court chroniclers only made incidental 
allusion. While Akbar was reigning J esuit missionaries and mercantile 
explorers spying out the land began to make notes, and from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the numbers at least of the latter 
increased and multiplied. Their ideas were doubtless coloured by 
Western preconceptions; the intelligent foreigner with the best 
‘ntentions misunderstands much that he sees, and’ is easily misled by 
the intelligent native; the modern student, moreover, is apt to read 
modern meanings into words and phrases which were used with a 
different import three hundred years ago. Still, the European travellers 
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of those early days give us something to go upon which is lacking in 
the earlier centuries. And also the native chroniclers under the Great 


Moguls supply more information which is to the point than their pre- 


decessors, because Akbar was himself interested in economic reforms. 
Thus, when the seventeenth century opens we are emerging from the 
field of pure conjecture. We are able at last to get a provisional 
picture of economic conditions. 

Mr. Moreland is careful to emphasize the fact that the picture is 
provisional, Further investigation may on the one hand enable us to 
affirm positively much that is at present only surmise, to modi fy much, 
and to reject much. But what we have renders easier the task of 
tracing the devélopments of the next three centunes, to which 
_ Mr. Moreland’s book may be regarded as the prolegomena. 

From the point of view, however, of the ordinary reader, the 
question to which he wants an answer is—How do the social and 
economic conditions at the end of Akbar’s great reign compare with 
the social and economic conditions at the present day? Has India 
progressed or has it fallen back, or remained stationary ? How does 
the wealth (economically speaking) of India compare with its wealth 
three hundred years ago? We have heresa truer and much more 
complete picture than any hitherto presented because it is based on an 
exceptionally thorough examination of the documents, Much has still 
to be done, because while the documents are numerous they are in 
many diverse languages, Oriental and European, and many are 
untranslated ; and even where translations exist which are good and 
adequate from the point of view of the general student, they may be 
misleading on technical points either because the translator has 
mistinderstood technical terms or because the technical terms he uses 
have for him different shades of meaning from those placed on them 
by the reader. Mr. Moreland makes his own confession. He is 
sufficiently master of only five languages to have worked on the 
originals instead of translations. To do the thing really adequately he 
wants three more | 

However inadequate this may be from the author's point of view, 
it seems about as much as can reasonably be demanded from one man. 
The experts in Russian, Spanish, and Italian may some day throw more 
light upon particular details. But the Persian of the native historians, 
with the Latin, Portuguese, English, and French of the European 
investigators, provide for the present sufficient material for sifting and 


comparison; and the results, skilfully arranged and co-ordinated 
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by Mr. Moreland, are ‘nvaluable and instructive, and—what is no less 
to the point—most interesting. 

The fabled “ wealth of the Indies ” as far as the population is 
concerned, is clearly a fiction. The India of the Great Moguls did not 
produce in easy abundance the necessaries of life or the things which 
go to make its comforts. It contained a vast amount of accumulated 
and hoarded treasure, but produced no abundant supply of the goods 
needed by the population. It gained little by the development of 
European trade, because in exchange for the goods which it exported 
it received not consumable goods but more treasure, which was not 
turned to account but hoarded or applied to unproductive display. 
The localized magnificence caught the eye of the observer, and later he 
found the hoards very much in evidence, much to his own advantage. 
Consequently the reports of untold wealth were accepted in the West 
as records of undoubted facts. Of the wealth which means well-being, 
there was actually less in the seventeenth than in the twentieth 
century. But the convictions of the Western world were strengthened 
by the fact that the trade with India proved immensely lucrative to 
the traders. The goods which came from India were mostly in the 
nature of luxuries (they had not yet become necessities as tea did 
later), implying luxury in the producing country. If treasure went 
from England to India in exchange for goods—a disastrous barter, 
according to the old mercantile theory—England proceeded to 
exchange the same goods for the treasure of foreign countries at 
enormously enhanced prices. If India enriched the India merchants 
she must be rich herself. The argument Was as convincing as it was 
fallacious. 

India was not rich. The riches that were in evidence were the riches 
of princes, nobles, and—not so patently—of financial agents. The vast 
bulk of the population then, as now, lived in effect on the margin of 
subsistence by agriculture, and in recurring times of pestilence and 
famine went under in far greater numbers, The burden of taxation 
left no margin for saving, and there was no inducement to save when 
the chances were that if you did so your savings would be annexed by 
gome one else—noble, bandit, or extortioner. There were large and 
populous towns, but their ‘nhabitants lived on the same or even a lower 
level of well-being. The Imperial armies and the armies of the still 
huge states outside the empire were enormous—on paper—but of not 
more than a third of their represented strength in fact, apart from the 
inadequacy of the armament of most of the troops. 
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As for the several fields of production, Mr. Moreland examines them 
in detail. His three chapters on agricultural and non-agricultural 
production, with the final chapter on the wealth of India, are probably 
those which will have most interest for the economist as such. Others 
dealing with the social and political system will doubtless prove more 
attractive to readers who have not specialized on a subject which 
demands close attention to be intelligible. But the economic is so 
closely interwoven with the social and the political that these chapters 
are as necessary to the economist as to the general reader, The whole 
book will repay close study, and should also be of interest to anyone 
who, without being prepared to give it close study, still desires to have 
in his mind an effective and vigorous picture of India three hundred 
years ago, before the European had become an influence there. 

A. D. Innes. 


ll 


Aw OvTiiwe or THE Reticiovs Lrrerature or Inna. By J. N. 
Farquuar, M.A., D.Litt.Oxon. 8vo; pp. xxviii, 451. Oxford 
University Press, 1920. 


One of the most surprising experiences of the Great’ War was that 
many things which we had previously thought to be makeable only in 
Germany could be manufactured as well, if not better, in Great Britain. 
It is so likewise with the present volume. The immense mass of research 
and compilation on which it is based and the orderly method in which 
these materials are digested recall the best type of German Handhiicher, 
while the clearness of style with which the author conveys his knowledge 
is @ home-bred virtue. The task would have been heavy enough if it 
had been limited to literature of a strictly religious tenour; but 
Dr. Farquhar has generously (and justly) extended it so as to include in 
his purview a large number of writings which are only secondarily 
associated with religion, and thus has produced a work which embraces 
in its survey a very great part—perhaps even the greater part—of the 
whole literature of India, and is a most useful and reliable storehouse 
of ordered knowledge. 

The method followed by Dr. Farquhar is best described in his own 
words: “I have attempted,” he says (pp. xi-xii), “to divide the 
milleniums [sie] covered by the growth of the literature into periods 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the great waves of change in belief 
and practice, and within each period to group the books as far as possible, 
according to the religion, the sect, and the sub-sect to which they 
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severally belong.” Though this plan has some disadvantages it is on 
the whole the best that could be devised. As M. Barth remarks, 
even in India the centuries have their own physiognomies. Moreover, 
the narrative is supplemented by an excellent bibliography, in which 
the writings recorded are arranged by their schools and also, as far 
as possible, in accordance with their date. 

Considering the immense amount of polyglot reading which has gone 
to make up the book, mistakes are singularly few. Misprints are com- 
paratively rare.’ Even in matters of opinion there are few cases where 
the author lays himself open to criticism. Perhaps in his account of 
the Upanishads (p. 52) he hardly makes enough allowance for the 
evolution of the idea of the dtman through the preliminary stages of 
pratikas, and rather suggests that it arose suddenly, per saltum, Possibly, 
too, it is rather too much to say that ~ we can be sure” that the Sankhya 
ia derived from the Upanishads (p. 61). On p. 159 the author mentions 
some writings of the Prajiia-pfiramita class as products of the 
Madhyamaka ® school, whereas on p. 115 he notes some other works of 
the same order without reference to the Madhyamakas. On p. 207 he 
asserts that Buddhism came into Tibet about a.p. 640, which contradicts 
his announcement on p. 213 that “ Buddhism was introduce into 
Tibet in 747. The statement that the Upamiti-bhava-prapatcha ts 
in Prakrit (p. 215) is erroneous ; the book is in Sansknit. 

The opening sentences of chapter vi (p. 220) are, perhaps, more 
likely to open ground for controversy than any others in the book, 
Dr. Farquhar here declares that “ the which ruled the development 

1 A considerable proportion of fapews calami occurs in Tamil names, of which 
the transcription is inconsistent and not seldom inexact: infer alig we may 
mention the ‘incorrect spellings ‘‘Tevinim” and ‘Deviram " instead of 
“'Tavyaram” or “ Déviéram” (p. 256), and ‘‘Katicht-Appar” for ** Kachehiy- 
Appar" (ib. ). Of other minor slips, apart from the irregularities in the translitera- 
tion of Tamil words, we may note the following specimens: ‘* Vasudeva” for 
“ Vasodeva” (p. 100); “dyanuka” for “dvyanuka” (p. Idd); (Vaan heandha 
for ‘* Vasubandha ” (p. 156);  Aparamitiyus” for ‘“* Aparimitayus " (p. 158); 
‘\ Khambh” for ** Kumbh” (p, 174) ; ** Udyotakara ” for“ Uddyotakara " (p. 150); 
 Vackakar™ for **-vichakar™ (p. 220); “samuchchbaya " for ‘‘ samuchchaya ” 
(pp. 243, 250, 437) ; “* Akshobya” for ** Akshobhya " (p. 273); ‘* Kandakunda for 
“ Kandakonda " or “ Kundakunda” (p. 251); ° Ranna” for “ Ranna” (p. 283) 5 
“ Purarhdar Dis" and “Sri Vyasa Raja” for “* Purarhdara Disa” (the genuine 
Kanarese vocalization) and ** Vyisa-riya”™ (p. 303):° ™ Veikaya Arya" for 
*Vehkayirya” (p. 3M); ‘' Sateandarbha ” for ‘*Shat-sandarbha” (p. Sieh) 
‘+ Padmavall " for “* Padyarali” (p. 376). Ou p. 310 the symbols of equality are 
oddly misapplied twice instead of hyphens, so that we have ‘* Mathura = 
mahitmys” and ‘* Ris=ili” ! 

2 We take the opportunity to point out to Dr. Farquhar that the correct form 
of this word is either Madhyamate or Madhiyeamika, 
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of Hinduism during these centuries [A-p. 900-1250] received their 
inspiration in large measure from the enthusiastic bhakti of the wandering 
singers of the Tamil country... . Much of the peculiar fervour and 
attractive power of the Bhagavata Purana comes from the devotion of 
the Alvars”. This may be true; but to us it seems rather a case of 
atipraswiga, How much influence the Tamil votaries exerted on the 
rest of India cannot be definitely estimated ; but it does not seem to 
have been much. They were chiefly interested in the worship of Vishnu 
according to the cult of Srirangam or Tirupati or other typical establish- 
ments, and they were little concerned with the myths of Gopala-Krishna ; 
and it was precisely the latter which formed the staple spiritual food of 
the bhakti that was such a notable feature in the religious life of this 
period. This Krishna-cult—very different from the Vishnu-cult of the 


‘South—found its classic expression in the Bhigavata Purana, and 


Dr. Farquhar accordingly suggests, apparently with some confidence, 
that the Bhagavata was composed in the Tamil land. For this there 
is really no evidence at all, except a vague statement in the Bhigavata- 


-mahatmya that Bhakti was “ born” in the Dravidian country, which 


means merely that in the latter regions there existed a warm emotional 
eult of some deity, perhaps Vishnu, in ancient, times. The Purana 
might have been written in Dravidian lands, as Dr. Farquhar says, “ if 
in the Tamil-country there was a group of Bhagavata ascetics who felt 
the same devotion [to Krishna] as the Alvars [to Vishnu] and expressed 
it in similar fashion” (p. 235). There is much virtue in an “if”: for 
there is no evidence whatever that such a group existed in this period, 
and if they had existed they would probably have expressed their 
bhakti in Tamil verse, like the Alvirs. 

In our opmion Dr. Farquhar is right, as against Professor Keith 
(JRAS. 1920, p. 628), im denying the authorship of the Bhiskara- 
bhashya to Nimbarka (p. 239). He is, however, misleading when he 
states that the Vedantie standpoint of the Tamil Saivas is Visishtidvaita 
(p. 255), for the latter term is more conveniently restricted to Sri- 
vaishnava theology; and he is incorrect in translating rostyana as 
“ sweets " (p. 303). But all these are but small blemishes in a work of 
abounding excellences, and we take leave of Dr. Farquhar with deep 
gratitude and admiration, | 


L. D. Barnett, 
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Erntoric GRAMMAR, WITH UCHRESTOMATHY AND Guossary. By 
Samve. A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1920. 

There isa real need for a book such as this professes to be, for there 
‘s no other elementary grammar of Ethiopie in English. The trans- 
lation of Dillmann’s monumental work 1s bewildering to a beginner, 
and the only other grammars available hitherto are that of Praetorius 
- Latin and German, and that of Chaine in French. Of the two last 
mentioned, the former is much the more reliable, being almost entirely 
free from the misprints which here and there mar the latter. Chaine’s 
book is, however, clear and better arranged, and gives the beginner 
more assistance, It is safe to say that the work here reviewed will not 
supersede these. — 

The essentials in an elementary grammar would seem to us to be, 
first, clearness, and secondly exactness. The beginner does not require 
much, but in what is provided for him there ought to be nothing left 
unexplained. Besides this, what he is given ought to be so far as 
possible free from error. He ought not to be hindered in his work by 
chance misprints which a more advanced student can readily correct. 
Neither of these requirements is fulfilled in the present work, For 
example, on p. 18 the enclitic j is mentioned, but nowhere in the 
book is this peculiarly Ethiopic usage explained, Again, on p. 27, 
in giving the skeleton of the strong verb, the author introduces the 
words causative, reflexive-passive, and causative-reflexive, without 
giving the slightest indication of what these words connote. So in the. 
case of all the verbs, the forms of the perfect, imperfect, subjunctive, 
imperative, infinitive, gerundive are given, but the student will seek 
jn vain for any explanation of the meaning and usage of these forms. 

But even these faults, irritating as they are, are not so bad as the 
want of accuracy displayed throughout. It is no doubt difficult to 
print Ethiopie accurately, but if it can be printed with aceuracy in 
Germany, why not at Oxford ! On p. 18 there are no fewer than six 
misprints in Ethiopic characters, on p. 20 there are at least five, and on 
p. 27 there are again six. In the Glossary it is still worse. In its 
thirteen pages the number of misprints in Ethiopic letters amounts to 
nearly eighty, an average of over six per page. This is inexcusable. 
The mistakes are often made in those very letters which the student 
has been already (p. 13) warned not to confuse. 

Such misprints are, however, not the worst faults of the Glossary. 
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Some of the others are quite grotesque. On p. 10% (as well as on p. 64 
of the Grammar) PA°c’P, which means “sign” or “ miracle”, is 
rendered “ prodigal”. The mistake is due to the fact that Chaine in 
his Grammaire Ethiopienne translates the word by “ prodige ”. Nor 
is this an isolated instance, On p. 106 ®4pjvp is translated “ax”. 
The word means “ wheel” or “axle”. Here again Chaine’s French 
provides the clue in his translation “axe”. On the same page the 
ordinary numeral 29A-- = 100, is said to mean “five”. On p. 114 
a mistake of a different sort occurs. The word Py; is given as 
meaning “ bdellium ”; there is no such noun in Ethiopic, the word is 
a verb. The Ethiopic translators of Genesis have rendered the Greek 
arOpat by “ the stone which glitters", In the same verse in Genesis, 
O44: PAA is a translation of the Greek 6 AiMos 6 wpdowos. 
In spite of this, on p. 104 the Glossary renders the second Ethiopic 
word by “onyx. The phrase means “ green stone”. On the same 
page of the Glossary we are vouchsafed the extraordinary information 
that -h°9,4 is the fem. of the cognate noun meaning “ grass“ or 
* plant”. 

Further, on p. 112, Ad‘}% an imperative meaning “ hasten" is 
rendered by “ wherefore’; and on p. 108 $e “spite” or 
“vengeance “ is taken as a verb (“to spite”), though the word is 
correctly given as a noun on p. 66. 

We have noticed two instances in the Glossary in which words are 
not given under their proper letters. On p. 108 occurs the vor nihil 
PAG (“ to walk"); the word is had: Again, on p. 110, «eR, “ sand,” 
is given under 4; instead of under “ys. 

In the body of the work large sections are taken from Chaine’s 
Grammaire without any word of acknowledgment. This is specially 
true of chapter i, §§ 16-25. Chaine’s examples are given and some- 
times in a mangled form, e.g. in $21, “AReS for ARLPH.” 
appears in the meaningless form “* 4,2" eB? for AL! PTL. "and in 
& 22,.* 4P for £e@” is a misprint for Chaine’s correct “ 4p for 
42°R,”. The Model Analysis and Translation in Chapter xxxvi are 
also purloined from Chaine. In this section there are at least four 
misprints in Ethiopie words. . 

Turning to the Chrestomathy, we find that of the thirteen pages 
more than eight consist of matter already available in Praetorius and 
Chaine. Thus we have Psalms i and exxxvii, 9? Esdras (Apocalypse of 
Ezra) it, and Genesis iii. It is really pathetic that Chrestomathies 
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so often include these early chapters of Genesis, as if the Old Testament 
were graded in difficulty and the earlier chapters the easiest. The new 
matter in the Chrestomathy consists of Exodus (Dr. Mercer by a slip 
says Genesis) vi, 1-9, a portion of the Statutes of the Apostles from 
Horner's edition of the same, and three short extracts, strangely styled 
Anaphoras. They are in reality passages containing the Words of 
Institution from three of the Ethiopic Anaphoras. In the passage 
from Exodus there are four words which are unexplained in the Glossary, 
another (Aq.p% above-mentioned) 1s explained incorrectly, and there 
are some misprints in the Ethiopic text. The second passage is rather 
an unfortunate choice for an elementary book, for in several places the 
MSS. which Homer follows contain forms of the verbs, which 
though commonly found in MSS., are not strictly regular. These are 
likely to confuse a beginner, as is also the interchange of letters, () for 
a, and qh for +), which is also found. In an elementary Chrestomathy 
these should be, in both cases, altered in accordance with the standard 
forms, 

The extracts from the Liturgies are unfortunately taken from a 
nineteenth century MS, The forms of the words are, therefore, in many 
cases not such as are found in the grammars and lexicon. The second 
of these extracts consists of nine lines from the Anaphora of St. John. 
In this there are no fewer than eight misprints, though in some cases 
the same word has occurred in the previous selection, and has there 
been given correctly. Much the same is true of the third passage, 
though in it the misprints are fewer (four in under eight lines). 

Returning to the Glossary once more, a general! remark may be 
made. The words are not given under the roots as they are found in 
Dillmann’s Lexicon. As this is the only Lexicon available, it 1s essential 
that the student should be taught from the beginning how to use it, 
and discover the root under which he is to seek each word. 

It is also confusing that both 4a and 4p, should be entered 
in the Glossary as if they were separate words. The latter form is 
merely the misspelling of the former. There are at least three other 
instances of a similar confusion. 

We have mentioned only some of the mistakes of this somewhat 
remarkable book. Whether these are due to ignorance, or merely to 
carelessness, quite enough has been said to show the uselessness of the 
book as a manual for beginners in Ethiopie. | 

J. M. Harpe, 


in" 
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Lixcuistic Survey or Inpra. Vol. VIII, Part 1: Speecmexs or 
LauNpA AND SinDHI. By Sir Gkorcr Grierson, K.C.L.E., D.Litt. 
pp. x, 554. 

The Linguistic Survey of India is not nearly so well known as it 
ought to be. It is over seventeen years since the first volume appeared, 
and now out of the eighteen volumes of which the series is to consist 
fifteen have been printed and two are ready for the press. The last 
volume, which is numbered Vol. I, cannot be finally prepared till all 
the others are completed, for it is of the nature of an introduction to 
the series. Some idea of the magnitude of the work may be obtained 
from the fact that the volumes already printed contain over 7,800 
sages. Of these over 6,000 have been prepared by Sir George Grierson 
himself, the remainder being from the pen of Dr. Sten Konow, a 
distinguished Norwegian philologist and Sanskritist, well known in 
London and also in India, where he was connected with the 
Archwological Department, The volumes of the series are said to be 
merely “compiled and edited” by Sir George Grierson, but it is 





_ worth while pausing for a moment to realize the labour involved in the 
process. The materials before him consisted partly of books, especially 


in the case of the better-known languages, but chiefly of MSS. 
numbering thousands, dealing with every language and dialect of 
which the Survey treats, These MSS. were of widely different 
value: some were the work of accomplished scholars—unfortunately 
very few, all told; some were of ordinarily good quality, many were 
only mediocre, and a considerable number were full of every kind of 
mistake. This was the material that had to be read, studied, sorted, 
and digested ; inconsistencies and contradictions had to be considered, 
mistakes allowed for, the wheat separated from the chaff; finally, 
grammars had to be evolyed which should present the salient features 
of each dialect and show its relationship to neighbouring dialects, to 
the greater groups of languages and to the primary families themselves. 
As has been said, three volumes remain to be issued. They are the 
so-called Gipsy languages by Dr. Konow, the Iranian languages, and 
the Introduction by the Editor-in-Chief, It will he seen that Sir 
George has done far more than compile and edit. Much has been 
written by himself, and what he has written is more valuable than 
the edited and compiled specimens, extremely valuable though 
these are. 

The volume before us deals with Laihndi and Sindhi. | use the 
form Laihndi in preference to Lahnda, partly because I prefer it, but 
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also because I regard it as important that when two or more forms 
of a word recommend themselves to authors they should all be used in 
print. In this way scholars will be in a position to come to an ultimate 
decision as to which is the best. One will gradually oust the others, 
and finally, we may hope, the fittest will survive. I regard Laihndi 
as the better form, inasmuch as it is feminine. The word laihnda 
is a mase. participle, and Indians would naturally make it 
feminine when referring to a language. Thus the Panjab Census 
Commissioner for 1911, himself an Indian, has changed Lahnda to 
Lahndi, and uses Lahndi throughout the Census report. The author 
of the recently issued History of Hindi Literature has done the same. 
My reason for inserting “1” and writing Laihndi instead of Lahndi is 
that it represents the pronunciation better. The word as pronounced 
with moderate correctness by a European rhymes with the English 
words “ sandy, brandy, handy ”. 

_ Laihndi and Sindhi form, we are here told, the North-Western 
Group of the Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan languages, and possess many 
characteristics connecting them with the Dardic languages. Some of 
these relate to points of pronunciation. But at this point I feel 1 1s 
necessary to enter a caveat. We are not in a position to say much 
about the pronunciation of Dardic languages. When we speak about 
cerebrals and dentals in these forms of speech we can go no further 
than the specimens take us, specimens prepared by foreigners, men who 
learnt what they knew of these sounds after they were grown up, 
perhaps had reached middle life. The mixing up of speech sounds 


which to Europeans (and in this case it may be to Indians also) appear 


_ alike has been carried into the Pisaci. specimens, including Sina. 


Now in Sind we know that there is the clearest distinction made 
between cerebrals and dentals, and one cannot help thinking that 
further knowledge may show the same distinction in other languages 
of the group. However, the connexion of Sindhi and Laihndi with the 
Pisicd group does not depend on matters of pronunciation. The facts 
adduced by the author are of the deepest interest. We picture the 
Dard colonists pushing their way down into India, and when ultimately 
driven back or overwhelmed, leaving everywhere the traces of their 
occupation. For fuller details about them and about the Gujars and 
other similar invaders we look to the forthcoming Introductory volume. 
The author's extremely valuable article in the last two numbers of 
the BuLLettN should also be consulted. 

About eighty pages are given to a sketch of Sindhi grammar, and in 
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the Lathndi section the various dialects are described with the clearness 
to which we are accustomed in this series. Very well does the author 
put before us the relationship of Laihndi and Panjabi. Both are 
mixtures. Originally there were two languages in the Panjab—on the 
west a Dard language and on the east Western Hindi. Both overflowed ° 
their banks and their waters intermingled. Where there was much 
of the Dard element and little of the Western Hindi the result was 
Laihndi ; where Western Hindi predominated we find to-day Panjabi. 
Another consequence is that Laihndi and Panjabi have no real dividing 
line. There are languages in India separated from each other by 
a sharply defined line; it is hardly an exaggeration to say that one 
can draw a line with a walking-stick and say “ up to this line this 
language comes, and from it that other begins”, But it is not possible 
to say where Laihndi ends and Panjabi begins. There are several 
dialects which might equally well be ascribed to either. 

The volume is well supplied with specimens of the different dialects: 
some of the specimens are of special interest and value. The most 
. striking is that printed on pp. 286-92, where a sequel is given to the 
story of Hir and Ranjha. The story, an Indian version of Hero and 
Leander, is well known, but not so the sequel, which resuscitates the 
lovers and represents them as living an ideally happy life with no 
company but their own, One useful feature is facsimile-printing of 
certain specimens to show the styles of alphabets, either printed or 
handwritten. 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature of the book, but a 
cursory description cannot do justice to the author's gift for grasping 
the facts or for presenting them to others. One is reminded of the 
passage near the end of the third book of Sordello about the three 
classes of poets :— 

The office of ourselves has been, 
For the worst of ua, to say they so have seen: 
For the better, what it was they saw: the best, 
Tmpart the gift of seeing to the rest. 

High among the third and best class assuredly stands Sir George 
Grierson. If among those who read his works some are stirred up to 
follow his example, if having received the faculty of yision they use it 
to desery fresh woods and pastures new, he will have his reward. 


T. GranamMe Batey. 
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Lrxcutstic SurvEY oF Inpta. Vol. VIII, Part Il: Spectuens OF THE 
Darpic or Pisacna LaNnGuaces. By Sir Georce GRIERSON, 
K.C.LE., D.Litt. pp. vu, 567. 

The study of this volume carries us back in thought to that pre- 
historic time when the ancestors of the Indo-European family lived 
together in the Steppes, we may suppose, of Eastern Russia, for the 
very name of these languages raises in our minds the question of the 
early Aryans and their distribution. ‘The author in a few pages of 
delightful introduction sketches for us the history of their migrations 
so far as India and the neighbouring countries are concerned. Through 
thousands of years we travel back, history is lost in legend, and legend 
+n the mists of conjecture, but we see as In 4 dream the earliest 
separation, when some went west to become the forefathers of those 
who speak the European languages of that sturdy stock; others 
journeyed east till they halted in the oasis of Khiva. The latter may be 
called Aryans, but not Indo-Aryans.- These Aryans travelled on to 
the highlands of Khokhand and Badakhshan, and there occurred the 
second great separation. The parents of the Indo-Aryans went first 
and their descendants now speak eighteen languages spread over the 
larger part of India and part of Ceylon. To keep before us the 
connexions of the three Aryan branches we may retain the word 
Aryan and call the other two branches Irano-Aryans and Pisaco- 
Aryans. To the former belong the Ghalea languages and Persian, 
Pashto and Biloci; to the latter the Dard languages Sina, Kasmiri, 
and Kohistani. There are nearly forty languages in the Aryan sub- 
family, and it is interesting to note that the following are taught in the 
School of Oriental Studies: Trano-Aryan—Persian ; Piéaco-Aryan— 
Sina and Kasmiri; Indo-Aryan— Panjabi, Urdu, Hind, Nepali, Gujrati, 
Marathi, Bengali, Assamese, Singhalese. 

The present volume deals with the Pigica languages and with 
Burushaski, which, like Basque in Europe, cannot be assigned to any 
known family (cf., however, the article by Edmonston Scott in the 
fourth number of the BuLterss, in which a connexion is traced between 
Munda and Basque). Burushaski is here treated of for two reasons; 
firstly, because it 18 geographically convenient to introduce it in this 
part of the Survey; and secondly, because a substratum of Burushaski 
works is found in all Pisaci languages, suggesting that it was the 
original tongue of the country and has been gradually ousted. 

Sir George Grierson’s work has a double interest for all connected 
with the Oriental School. There is the interest shared by other students 
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of language, which arises out of his great erudition, but there is 
a further interest due to his having always been a good friend to the 
School and aided it by personal counsel and effort. 

Nearly half of the volume before us is devoted to Kaémiri. Here 
the author is at his best. The language possesses a literature, the only 
one of the Pisaco-Aryan group which does; it has competent native 
scholars who take a pride in it and understand it: and finall y, 5irGeorge 
has studied it for many years and is the chief European authority 
upon it. He has published several works dealing with it. If, therefore, 
there were no specimens to illustrate it, no texts or translations, it 
would make no difference to the accuracy or fulness of the treatment 
which it would receive at his hands. There is an admirable discussion 
of the linguistic relationship of Ka4miri, in which it is shown that the 
language, however much it may now be overlaid with Sanskritic words, 
really belongs to the Pisica group. This is followed by an illuminating 
treatise on Kasmiri grammar. 

The author is led into one mistake through having derived his 
knowledge from Pandits. More than once he states that Kagmiri 
contains no cerebral y. It is true that many city dwellers, especially 
Pandits, do not pronounce the letter, but the great majority 
of the people use it regularly. Of the many Kaémiris with whom I 
have conversed over 90 per cent employed cerebral r. Moreover, the 
use is not occasional or haphazard; it is regular and constant. Thus 
the common words eur" = boy, kite = girl, qur” = horse, and many 
others contain cerebral y-; similarly the usual ending x found in words 
meaning “whither, hither, thither”, ete., is cerebral, Of course, perfect 
consistency is not human, but the use of cerebral letters is as regular 
as in Indo-Aryan languages. The whole question of apparent 
inconsistencies or irregularities in pronunciation, whether of cerebral 
or other letters, requires investigation, but it can be undertaken only 
among the people themselves and by those whose ears can un- 
hesitatingly catch the necessary distinctions. The subject is one of 
much interest, 

Over 80 pages are devoted to that fascinating language Sina. Here, 
and in the remaining languages of the volume, the available materials 
are inadequate, and it is not possible to speak with such certainty. 
It is wonderful how full is the grammatical information which the 
author has been able to deduce. In the circumstances pronunciation 
must be largely a matter of guesswork, for none of the specimens have 
been prepared by native speakers of the language or by anyone born 
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in the country in which these speakers live. One specimen of Sina 
was prepared by an Indian, and it is noteworthy that the cerebrals 
which occur in his own language are given with absolute accuracy, 
while those which were foreign to him are ignored. Sir George Grierson 
comes to the natural conclusion that as the specimens vary much in 
the use of cerebrals there may be no cerebrals such as we are accustomed 
to in India. This is, however, not borne out by facts. As the matter 
is one of importance I give a brief statement, the result of minute 
observations among speakers of five dialects of Sina, viz. those spoken 
in Kohistan, Cilis, Gilgit, Gurés, and Dras. 

Sina has no less than nine cerebral letters ; in addition to f, d, ”, 
1, +, found in North India, there are ¢, ¢, ¢, and cerebral 7. Of these 
t and ¢ may be aspirated. The tr and jr which appear in one of the 
specimens are attempts to render ¢ and cerebral j. The cerebrals and 
aspirates in Sind are used with great consistency throughout the whole 
area over which the language is spoken. How remarkable this is we 
realize when we remember that Dris is about twenty marches away 
from Kohistan. The cerebrals ¢,d, /, », 7 are pronounced practically 
as in India, and it is an important fact that the majority of the words 
containing them are non-Sanskritic, which goes to prove that the 
original Aryan language had cerebrals. / is found only in Drasi, or 
accidentally in Gurési. 

The beginning of the book is given to the Kafir languages and 
Citrali, and the end to Kohistani and Burushaski. These languages 
are treated with much lucidity, and once again we wonder at the 
author’s extraordinary grasp of facts and the ability to marshal them 
in logical sequence. When we abuse our benign Government we must 
+n fairness to them recall the happy inspiration which induced them 
to entrust the linguistic survey to 4 scholar of the calibre of 
Sir George Grierson. T. GranamMe BarLey. 


TOD'S RAJASTHAN 

ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN, OR THE CENTRAL AND 
Wesrern Rasput States or Inpia. By Lieut.-Col. James Top, 
late Political Agent to the Western Rajput States. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Wirtiam Crooxe, C.LE., 
Hon. D.Sc. Oxon, (late of the Indian Civil Service). 3 vols. 
Oxford University Press. 52s. 6d. net. | 
T'od’s classical work was first published in two volumes between 

the years 1829 and 1832, and was reprinted at Madras in 1875, at 
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Caleutta in 1884 and again in 1898, and in London in 1914. The 
present edition, in three handy but squat volumes, forms part of the 
admirable Oxford series, which has already enabled the student to 
stock his shelves with the standard works of Sleeman, Bernier, 
Dubois, and J. D. Cunningham. It lacks the glorious engravings 
which adorned the original volumes, and the reproductions which 
are provided afford painful evidence of the difficulties imposed by 
the War upon the printer's craft. But there are compensations in 
an excellent and up-to-date map and in three portraits of Tod himself, 
One of these supplies a frontispiece to the second volume. It is 
photographed from a miniature in the possession of Tod's grandson, 
Capt. C. D. Blunt, and represents him as a young officer in uniform. 
Another, which is prefixed to the third volume, shows the author 
at work with his guru, the Jain Yati Gyanchandra. The original of 
this curious picture is supposed to have been painted by Ghasi, the 
artist employed by Tod, and was recently discovered in Rajputana. 
Lastly, Lieut.-Col. E. W. Blant-Mackenzie, another grandson, has 
provided a photograph of a bust in his possession, which was executed 
by Livi in 1837, two years after the death of Tod. In addition to 
these interesting personal memorials (which many an admirer of Tod 
will be glad to possess), the present edition is enriched by a biography 
and notes from the careful and erudite pen of Mr. Crooke. Various 
corrections have, naturally, been rendered necessary by the advance 
made during the last ninety years in our knowledge of Indian history, 
antiquities, philology, and sociology; but the original text and notes 
have wisely been left untouched, and Mr, Crooke’s elucidations are 
everywhere helpful. 

The plan of Tod's work is well known. After a deseription of 
the geography of Rajasthan and a history of the Rajput tribes, a 
sketch is given of the feudal system as it obtained in Rajputana it 
the time. The remaining sections are devoted ta a historical narrative 
of events in the principal states. 

The Rajputana of to-day is divided into twenty principalities 
which cluster around the British province of Ajmere-Merwara. 
Seventeen of these are ruled by Rajput chiefs. The desert kingdoms 
of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and Jodhpur, or Marwar, lie to the west and 
north. Shaikhawati (now subject to Jaipur) and Alwar are in the 
north-east. Jaipur, or Amber, the Jatstates of Bharatpur and Dholpur, 
Karauli, and the three states of Haraoti (Bundi, Kotah, and J halawar) 
may be classified together as the eastern and south-eastern group. 
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Those in the south are Partabgarh, Banswara, Dungarpur, and the 
premier state of Udaipur or Mewar, with Sirohi in the south-west, 
In the centre are Kishangarh, the chiefships of Shahpura and Lawa, 
and parts of the Mahomedan state of Tonk. The last-named consists 
of six isolated districts, of which three are, properly speaking, im 
Central India. 

Tod’s annals (as already stated) are mainly concerned with the 
leading clans—the Sesodias of Mewar, the Rathors of Marwar and 
Bikaner, the Bhattis of Jaisalmer, the Kachhwahas of Amber and 
Shaikhawati, and the Haras of Bundi and Kotah. Macheri, or Alwar, 
‘¢ an offshoot from Amber, Kishangarh and Sirohi from Marwar, 
Dungarpur, Pertabgarh, Shahpura, and Lawa from Mewar. The 
Maharaja of Karauli is the head of the Jadons, or Yadus, to which the 
Jarejas of Cutch also belong. Tonk is a creation of the Kast India 
Company, which conferred it in 1817 upon the Pathan soldier of 
- fortune, Amir Khan (to the great indignation of Tod), in return for 
his desertion of the cause of Holkar. Jhalawar did not come into 
existence until 1934, when it was carved out of Kotah in order to 
provide for the descendants of Zalim Singh, whose position as hereditary 
regents of the parent state had resulted in an impossible situation. 
The Jat dynasty of Bharatpur took its rise amid the sanguinary civil 
wars which followed the death of Aurangzeb. Dholpur, the other 
Jat principality, was granted by Lord Lake to the nephew of the last 
Rana of Gohad, who, failing in his engagement to the British, was 
abandoned to the resentment of Madhoji Sindhia and was dispossessed 
by him in the year 1784 of the fortress of Gwalior and the rest of his 
ancestral dominions. 

Tod’s acquaintance with Rajasthan began in 1805, when he was 
appointed to the command of the escort of his friend Graeme Mercer, 
then Government Agent at the Court of Daulat Rao Sindhia, who had 
heen defeated two years before at Assaye. His taste for geographical 
inquiries led him to organize detailed surveys in Rajputana and Central 
India between the years 1812 and 1817; and the knowledge thus 
acquired was utilized to the full during the campaigns undertaken 
by the Marquess of Hastings for the suppression of the Pindaria, 
a body of freebooters of all races who were keeping Malwa and 
Rajasthan in @ state of continuous turmoil. <A great enveloping 
movement was begun in J uly, 1817, and met with rapid success. 
~ Madhoji Sindhia was forced in November to sign a treaty which bound 
him to give assistance against the Pindaris, and opened the door 
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to those Rajput chiefs who desired to enter into alliance with the 
British. Nineteen of these princes, headed by the rajas of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Bundi, promptly availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered. The Peshwa at Poona, who rose in 
rebellion upon the day on which Sindhia signed his treaty, was quickly 
put to flight; Holkar’s forces were utterly crushed at Mehidpur in 
December; and the Pindari bands were successively cut up and- 
dispersed. Some of their leaders, such as Amir Khan, made their 
submission and received their reward. Others fought to the end. 
Chitu, the most desperate of them all, was hunted into the jungle, 
and there devoured by a tiger. 

It is necessary to bear these events in mind in order to read the 
pages of Tod with due understanding. He became Political Agent, in 
Western Rajputana in 1818, and held the appointment until his 
retirement from the Company's service in June, 1822, at the age of 40. 
Owing to Mahratta oppression and the ravages of the Pindaris, the - 
condition of the country was deplorable, The only remedy lay in 
reform and reconstruction under British guidance, and in basing that 
guidance upon the confidence and respect of the princes and people. 
Few Englishmen could have succeeded in this direction so completely 
as Tod. He thoroughly identified himself with the Rajput. spirit. 
His affections were centred, however, upon the Sesodias of Mewar 
and the Rathors of Marwar, who frankly accepted association with 
the British. The Kachhwahas of Amber were not so ready, and 
Tod was therefore prejudiced against them. These predilections 
should have won for him the approval of the Government of 
Calcutta ; but the reverse was the case, and neither on his retirement 
nor during the remaining thirteen years of his life were his services, 
official and literary, thought worthy of any distinction, 

Upon the value of the Annals it is needless to insist. With the help 
of his Jain guru and his Brahman pandits, Tod prosecuted his research 
in all directions. The epics of the tribal bards furnished him with 
a rich storehouse of material, of which the historical value may 
reasonably be debated, but of which the importance cannot be gainsaid 
as a mirror of current habits and beliefs. Where in the story of 
chivalry can anything be found to equal the legends of manly heroism 
and female constancy which are imperishably entwined around the 
Rajput name ? “There is not a petty state in Rajasthan,” writes 
Tod in an oft-quoted passage, “ which has not had its Thermopylae, — 
and scarcely a city which has not produced its Leonidas.” “The 
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Maharana of Udaipur can point with pride to the fact that, with the 
exception of the Bhattis of Jaisalmer, his is the only dynasty which 
has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination in the same lands 

where conquest placed it. Alone among all Rajput clans, the Sesodias 
of Mewar disdained to give their daughters im marriage to the Mogul 
at Delhi. Their ancient capital suffered the horrors of sack no less 
than four times; and “ the sin of the slaughter of Chitor ” in 1567, 
which has left an indelible stain upon the memory of Akbar, is to-day 
a binding spell upon every Rajput. To this day also, the Maharana 
of Udaipur places leaves under his plate and straw under his bed, 
and his beard remains untouched by the shears— in fulfilment of the 
vow of his great ancestor, Rana Partap Singh. Through every disaster 
the Rajput temper continued unchanged, When all hope was lost, 
the fatal Johar was commanded, The women were consigned to the 
flames, and the men, arrayed in bridal robes of saffron, sallied out to 
die fighting. Even where the Rajput was compelled to make a virtue 
of necessity, as in the case of the Rathor princes of Marwar, the 
personality of the race was never submerged. Jahangir and Shah 
Jehan and Aurangzeb were the sons of Rajput - princesses. Raja 
Man Singh of Jaipur was the most brilliant figure at Akbar's court, 
and held in succession the governments of Bengal and Behar, the 
Deccan, and Kabul. According to a tradition preserved in the Bundi 
state, the Emperor died of a poisoned confection which he intended 
for the Rajput chief and swallowed in error. Equally renowned 
among the rulers of Amber were J ai Singh the First and the Second. 
Jai Singh the First, or “ Mirza Raja ” (1625-67), took Sivaji prisoner, 
and upon finding that his pledge of safety was likely to be broken by 
Aurangzeb, magnanimously set him at liberty. Sawai Jai Singh the 
Second (1693-1743) was not only the Machiavelli of his day and the 
implacable foe of Mewar and the Haras of Bundi; he was the founder of 
the modern city of Jaipur, and was also a man of science of the first 
rank. So high was his reputation as an astronomer that he was 
entrusted by the Emperor Muhammad Shah with the reformation of 
the calendar. Observatories with mstruments of his owninvention were 
erected at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Benares, and Mathura, and their 
results were so correct (says Tod) as to astonish the most learned. 
In later times what career can be imagined to parallel that of Zalim 
Singh, who from 1771 until his death in 1824 ruled as regent in Kotah ? 
No man ever shared his confidence, no man was more thoroughly 
master over himself, no man was better able to throw a veil of 
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consummate art over acts of despotism and vengeance. So complete 
was the ascendancy which he established, that it was not in the least 
affected by the blindness which overtook him. 

The origin of this remarkable and attractive race is still the subject 
of speculation, but the conclusions of modern ethnologists agree with 
Tod's “ Scythic ’ theory. It is now certain that the beginnings of 
many of the clans can be traced to the Saka or Kushan invasion 
about the middle of the second century, or, alternatively, to the White 
Huns who destroyed the Gupta Empire about a.p. 480. The Gurjara 
tribe connected with the latter founded a kingdom in Rajputana with 
its capital at Bhilmal or Srimal, some 50 miles from Mount Abu, and 
embraced Hinduism, their leaders forming the main steck from which 
the higher Rajput families sprang. Descent from the sun is claimed 
by the princes of Mewar, Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, and their respective 
clans; while the Bhattis of Jaisalmer and the Jarejas of Cutch deduce 
their pedigrees from the moon. Both genealogies represent a natural 
attempt, under Brahman influence, at affiliation with the heroes 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The same feeling (as 
Mr. Crooke points out) led Vergil to link the Augustan house with 
the heroes of the Iliad. Again, four septs—Pramar, Parihar, Chalukya 
or Solanki, and Chauhan—are known as Agnikula, or “ fire-born ". 
Here may be traced the convenient fiction by which, under the guise 
of a solemn ceremony of initiation or purification, the admission of 
a foreign element into the caste was concealed, The fact is, as stated 
by Dr. Vincent Smith, that the term Kshatriya, which is applied to 
the Rajputs, is not an ethical but an occupational designation, and 
vaguely denoted any Hindu of the ruling class who did not claim 
Brahmanical descent. The Rajput has always, until recent times, 
favoured the Bhat or bard more than the Brahman. His relations 
with the autochthonous inhabitants were characteristic. A Bhil 
enjoys the right of drawing the tika of sovereignty with his own blood 
on the forehead of the prince of Mewar. The same right was 
recognized in Dungarpur until comparatively recent times. In Bikaner 
it is held by the Jats, and important offices are retained in Jaipur by 
the Minas, the primitive inhabitants of the land. There was no 
question of pollution involved, although the customs observed by 
some of these jungle tribes might be repulsive to orthodox Hindus. 

Among the most fascinating parts of Tod's book are the incidental 
notices of cults and superstitions, and notably the description given of 
the popular religion of Mewar. Both Siva and Krishna have their 
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votaries. ‘The shrine of the former is at Eklingji, “ the single phallus,” 
which is situated about 14 miles north of Udaipur city. The office 
of diwan of the god is held by the Maharana, and can be dated as 
far back as A.D. 871. The cult of Krishna 1s observed at Nathdwara, 
and semi-royal rank is accorded to the mahant of the temple which 
has been built (in accordance with the god's expressed desire) at the 
old village of Siarh, 22 miles from Udaipur city. Itis one of the leading 
seats of the Vallabhacharya sect, “ the epicureans of the East,”’ whose 
practices obtained such unhappy publicity in the famous Maharaj libel 
case, tried at Bombay in 1861. Tod, however, bears witness to the 
_humanizing effect upon the Rajputs of the worship of this god, and 
attests the partiality of Akbar for the sensuous ritual of Nathdwara. 
At Udaipur also the sun is universally venerated. The chief entrance 
to the city is his portal (suryapal) ; his name gives dignity to the 
chief apartment (suryamahal) of the palace ; and from the balcony 
of the sun (suryagokhra) the Maharana shows himself in the dark 
monsoon as the sun’s representative. The sacred standard bears his 
image, and a large painted sun with gilded rays is placed behind the | 
throne in the hall of audience. 

Such is a brief and wholly inadequate summary of some of the 
treasures of knowledge which can be won by dipping into these 
wonderful pages. The reader need not follow Tod into his many 

speculations; but if he is in search of facts, sympathetically, 
- methodically, and even meticulously marshalled, he can browse upon 
them to his heart's content. Mr, Crooke has rendered a real service - 
by bringing Tod within the reach of “ everyman”. 

H. E. A. Corron. 


Psaums oF MaraATuHa Sarsts. By Nicon MacNicot, M.A., D.Litt. 


This little book of ninety-one pages forms one of the Heritage of 
India Series, published by the Oxford University Press, London. It 
should be welcome both to lovers of Marathi poetry, as showing how 
the plaintive yet melodious abhangs, or lyrics of Namdev, Tukaram, 
and others, may be rendered into tuneful English verse, and also to 
those who may desire to gain an insight into a phase of Oriental 
thought which approaches the reverent worship of Christian penitents. 

Around the neck of a votary of the God Vignu there hangs a rosary 
composed of 108 tulst beads. Our author has chosen from the wealth 
of the material at his command, and under the able guidance of 
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Sir Ramkrsna Bhandarkar, 108 poems, chiefly of the lyrical type, 
known as abhaiigs, from the writings of six Maratha poets, who were 
followers of Visnu. In a valuable introduction he supplies historical 
and critical notes. The chief contributor to the “ beads "—no less 
than 76 in number—is Tukaram, a Sidra, who in early life kept a 
grocer's shop. Namdev was a tailor by caste. Jiiineévar and 

hhmins, while there are two minor writers—Janabal 
and Muktabai, whi were women. 

Professor MacNicol is probably correct in dating Niamdev a century 
later than the accepted date (a.p. 1270-1350). His language is much 
more modern than Jifianefvar's (1275-1301). The latter wrote in 
archaic Marathi at a time when the language was not completely 
fixed. Many words and some grammatical forms found in the 
Jiidnesvari had passed out of usage when Namdev took up his pen. 

These psalms of Marithé saints have been selected to illustrate 
the thoughts of the bhakti school of worship—the path of attaining to 
a one and only God by loving devotion. The close approximation 
to Theism ts evident from a perusal of the greater number of these 
lyrics. They consist of fervent appeals by the humble and penitent 
worshipper to a loving and merciful god, the god Vitthal, who is 
identified with Visnu, and to whose shrine at Pandharpir countless 
pilgrims journey even at the present day. 

To turn to our author's work. He has succeeded in the difficult © 
task of adhering as closely as possible to the original Marathi, while 
rendering it into melodious and fluent English verse, Where there 
is so much to admire it is somewhat difficult to make a selection. 
The following quotations may serve as some of the most striking 
examples both of the author's style and of the sentiments of the 
Maratha psalmists —. 





Jiianesvar mi: “ Aequanimitas.” 
His heart, oh Arjuna, no bias knows ; 
On all an equal aspect he bestows, 
Friends let them be or foes. 


A lamp is he, shining with steadfast light, 
Not shining to the stranger dark as night, 
While to the household bright. 


As trees whose shadows on their planter fall 
Or on who hews them down—so he to all 
Alike impartial. 


4 v 
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Sweet to its tender is the cane; nor less 
‘To him who crushed it in the cruel press— 
Sweet with no bitterness. 


- So he who deems a friend or foe the same 
Alike unmovéd though the world should blame, 
Or though it grant him fame. 


Lo, as-the unperturbéd skies enfold 
The changing seasons, does this one behold 
Or scorching heat or cold. 


Whether a north wind or a south wind blow 
It matters not to Meru ‘—even 50 
To him is joy or woe. 


Ah, sweetly, sweetly does the moonlight fall 
Alike upon the monarch or the thrall— 
So he the same to all. 


Namdey xx1: “ Who Vasudev* in all can see.” 
Who Viisudev in all can see, 
Cleansed from the thought of “1”, 
Know that a saint indeed is he; 
The rest in bondage lie. 


Wealth to“his eyes is only dust ; 
Jewels as stones he sees ; 

Gone from his heart is rage and lust; 
Pardon dwells there, and peace. 


He will not for an instant rest 
(Hear what I, Nima, say) 

But Govind’s® name—of all the best— 
He utters night and day. 


Tukaram xxxv: “A beggar for love.” 
A beggar at thy door, 
Pleading I stand ; 
Give mean alma, O God, 
Love from Thy loving hand. 
1 Meru, the central mountain of the universe, round which the planets revolve, 


* Vasuder = Visnu-Krena. 
§ Govind = Krgna. 
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Spare me the barren task, 
To come, and come for nought. 
A gift poor Tuki craves, 
Unmerited, unbought. 


Tukarim tv: “I cannot understand: I love.” 
Thy greatness none can comprehend, 
All dumb the Vedas are, 
Forspent the powers of mortal mind ; 
They cannot climb go far. 
How can I compass him whose light 
Illumes both sun and star ? 


The serpent! of a thousand tongues 
Cannot tell all thy praise ; 

Then how, poor I? Thy children we, 
Mother * of loving ways 

Within the shadow of thy grace, 
Ah, hide me, Tukd says. 


Tukirim txv: “The Bhakta’s duty.” 

The duty of a man of faith 
Is trust and loyalty, 

A purpose hid within his heart 
That cannot movéd be, 

A steadfast faith and passionless 
In Vitthal that abides, 

A faith that not an instant strays 
To any God besides. 

Who that is such a one as that 
Was ever cast away ? 

Never has such a tale been told, 
Never, I, Tuka, say. 


Tukaram txvi: “ God is ours.” 
God is ours, yea, ours is he, 
Soul of all the souls that be. 
God is nigh without a doubt, 
Nigh to all, within, without, 
' Sega, the thousand-headed snake, which is at once the couct o 
Visnu and which upholds the world. seg eat ae wa: 


* The god Vitthal represented asa mother. Vitthali 1 | co 
form of the word Fisnu, er. Wilfhalia believed to bea corrupted 
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God is gracious, gracious still ; 
Every longing he'll fulfil. 


God protects, protects his own; 
Strife and death he casteth down. 


Kind is God, ah, kind indeed ; 
Tuka he will guard and lead. 
For simplicity and melody the above stands ont as a gem. 
The author has very successfully imitated and retained the poet's 
refrain. 


Tukaram txxt: “ The boldness of Faith.” 
Launch upon the sea of life ; 
Fear not aught that thou mayst meet. 
Stout the ship of Pindurazig ; 
Not a wave shall wet thy feet. 


Many saints await thee there, 
Standing on the further shore ; 

Haste, says Tuka, haste away, 
Follow those who've gone before. 


xovi: Maya." 
If the river be a mirage that | see, 
Then what need for me 
Of a ford ? 


If the children buy and sell in make-believe, 
Who should joy or grieve, 
Gain or lose ? 


Are not maidens still in kinship just the same, 
Though they wedded in a game, 
Girl with girl ¢ 


Joy or sorrow that we meet with in our dreams 
To us waking seems 
Nothing real. 


So, says Tuk, births and dying—nought is true. 
Bondage, freedom too, 
Weary me. 


‘ Miya, illusion, “"Tis Maya, the veil of illusion.” 
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To conclude with a few minor criticisms :— 

Jianegvar I, verse 3.—je Sintisi jdle nave pilav is rendered “ Lo, 
all in green array, the leaves of Peace are they”. It is suggested 
‘that “ spring array” would bring out more forcibly the idea of the 
poet that the saints had added new lustre—new foliage—to the tree 
of Peace. 

Verse 4.—je dnandsamudri kuribh cubakaliim bharile is rendered 
“Of joy fetched from afar each a full water-jar”. Cubakalané = 
budaviné = to immerse. The poet compares the saints to water-jars 
immersed in a sea of joy and brought up full and running over. It 
is not the distance of the ocean, but its immensity which the poet 
refers to. 

Namdev XII, verse 3—* As chiming anklets sweetly ring, so rings 
thy name abroad.” The original runs :— 

Bridéed todar garje tri-bhuvani || 
Tact eka dhani trailokyded | 


Brid =a badge or token worn in jousts or forays as a challenge or 
claim to superiority, The reference here is to the three steps of Visnu, 
when incarnate as Vaman, he descended to carth to overcome Bali, 
who had conquered Indra and deprived him and the gods of Heaven. 
In the first line the poet pictures the God as triumphantly thundering 
with ringing anklets over earth, heaven, and the nether regions, 
challenging the powers of darkness and unbelief. Then in the second 
line comes the true believers’ joyous shout—*“ Thou alone art Lord 
of all three worlds.” 

Namdev XXII, 3rd verse. 

Ase jarit kam bhetoniyd paved |) 

Dhaivoni yaut devaraya | 
The poet says: “Although you may be busy, come running, just 
visit me and then depart, oh my God and King.” The author's 
version— To help me is a trifling thing; yet thou must haste, 
my God and King "—fails to reproduce what the poet meant when he 
spoke of the God as being engaged with other matters, 

Tukdram XXXVI, 4th verse—It would be preferable to take 
siras as denoting the cakrardk paksi in the lines “ how the lotus all 
the night dreameth, dreameth of the light”, because this fabulous 
bird (a kind of crane) is supposed to wander about all the night, 
seeking its mate, and does not meet her till dawn. As Raghunath 
Pandit writes in the poem of the royal lovers, Nala and Damayanti :— 
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I did not see my beloved in the darkness of separation ; 
So went onwards slowly, groping my way, 

- Adorned like the eakravak for roaming— 
Oh sun! thou risest to my great joy. 

Tukaram XL.—Paulé saman davt dold is rendered “let mine eyes 
behold thy equal feet”. It would seem preferable to take saman 
with dold and say “let me behold thy feet on a level with my eyes “ 
to express the poet’s idea of the true worshipper humbled in the 
dust, watching for the approach of the Deity. 

Tukaram CVI.—Vakani advait bhakti bhavé vin. The author gives 
“He praises high Advait ” as the rendering. The poet means to say 
that the philosopher praises Monism and takes no heed of loving 
devotion. 

The author omits the mark for final anusvdra in the vernacular 


headings to the verses. 
W. Doperet. 


Dre LAUTENTSPRECHUNGEN DER INDONESISCHEN LIPPENLAUTE IN 
EINIGEN ANDEREN AUSTRONESISCHEN SUDSEESPRACHEN. VON 
Orro Dempwotrr. Berlin, 1920. 

This is a valuable contribution to Austronesian comparative 
philology. The author's starting point is a question raised by Kern 
many years ago, but of which that most distinguished scholar offered 
no solution, namely, why a certain primitive sound (assumed by Kern 
to have been w) in the Indonesian section of the Austronesian family 
appeared to have split into two in the Melanesian and Polynesian 
sections. The author's solution is that there has been no such splitting, 
and that the so-called primitive sound was not originally one but two 
different sounds. To arrive at this result he has made a very careful 
and conscientious tabulation of a great number of words in various 
languages belonging to the different sections of the family. His 
investigations have extended their scope considerably beyond the 
question originally propounded by Kern; they amount, in fact, to 
a detailed study of the evolution of all the labials, both simple and 
nasalized, in the typical Austronesian tongues, and the conclusions 
arrived at are both interesting and important. 

Up to now the general method of scholars in this branch of research 
has been to start from the Indonesian section and use it as a solvent 
for the linguistic phenomena of all the others. That course was 
thoroughly justified on several grounds. In the first place, the 
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Indonesian languages had been more intensively recorded and studied 
than all the rest ; and secondly, they are undoubtedly in a better state 
of preservation than the others. Long ago, however, Kern had thrown 
out the hint that much could be learnt from the Melanesian and 
Polynesian languages which would cast a reflected light on the 
- Indonesian ones. The author of the work under review has rightly 
attacked the problem by calling in this fresh evidence, and he seems 
to have made out a strong case for his conclusions. 

In the last resort, however, all such deductions depend upon the 
fundamental assumption (as regards any given family of languages) 
of ultimate derivation from a uniform common mother tongue, For 
instance, in the case of the nasalized labials, if all the Indonesian 
languages agree in having the sound p in a certain group of words, 
whereas the evidence of the other sections of the family points back 
to an original mp, are we bound to infer that the latter is the older 
and the direct ancestor of the former sound? Is it not possible that 
they are variants due to dialectic or other differences in the common 
mother tongue, which perpetuated themselves, in divergent ways, 
in its descendants? Such a possibility is not to be lightly brushed 
aside a priori, for we are hardly in a position, at this distance of time, 
to assess the nature and amount of the phonetic tendencies which may 
have been operative during the period that preceded the remote date 
(or dates) when the linguistic ancestors of the several Austronesian 
tribes left their former joint home and scattered over the wide area 
they now oceupy. 

One or two minor details in the work under review may be worth 
mentioning. If the Malay word kapas, “ cotton,” is to be identified 
with the Fijian, Samoan, and Maori words given as its phonetic 
equivalents (p. 13), we must either abandon the Sanskrit derivation 
usually assigned to it, or suppose it to have wandered very far afield 
(and also changed its meaning) in the course of trade, or else we are put 
upon inquiry after other possibly Sanskrit loanwords in Polynesia. 
So far as I am aware, none have as yet been shown to exist there. On 
p. 36 the Malagasy vukitrd is an error for vubitrd ; and on p. 41 sé pak 
is an error for sepak (twice). | 

The author's tabulation of the linguistic evidence is very perspicu- 
ous, and greatly facilitates its examination. This isan external quality 
of some practical importance. But it is also an index of clear thinking 
on the author's part, further exemplified by his scrupulous care in 
discriminating between the hypothetical and the actual. Tt has been 
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too much the fashion in comparative philology to put forward ingenious 
theories as if they were ascertained facts, and therefore intellectual 
honesty in that matter deserves an honourable mention, quite 
irrespective of whether the author's conclusions succeed in gaining 
general acceptance or are ultimately superseded by the results of 
further investigation. =) 
| C. O. Buacpen. 


Tux Cuamars. By Grorcr W. Brices, MSc. Oxford University 
Press, 6s. net. Religious Life of India Series. 

No problem among the many which arise in India appears more 
‘nsoluble than that which is presented by the “ untouchables”. The 
difficulty is acutely felt by Indians themselves. “ We have segregated 
the pariah ; we deny him the use of public wells: we throw the leavings 
of our plates at him: his very shadow pollutes us. There is no charge 
which the pariah cannot fling in our faces.” Such are the words of 
Mr. Gandhi, and every one of them is true. Outside the Brahmans 
and twice-born castes are five categories of inferiors. Firstly, there are 
those from whose hands Brahmans will take water, and secondly 
those from whose hands certain of the higher castes will take water 
Thirdly, there are those from whom the twice-born cannot take water, 
but who are not “untouchable”, In the fourth category are those 
whose touch defiles, but who do not eat beef. The lowest and vilest, 
infima et pessima gens, are those who eat beef and carrion and whose 
touch defiles. | 

The Chamars, who form the subject of Mr, Briggs’s monograph, 
are members of this last class. They occupy an utterly degraded 
position in the village life, and are condemned to absolute segregation. 
No clean-living Hindu will visit their portion of the village. Such 
pollution is conveyed by the touch of a Chamar that it must be removed 
by bathing with all one’s clothes on, the reason consisting in the 
fact that he not only strips the skins from cattle who have died, but 
eats the flesh. The defilement resulting therefrom 1s regarded as 
unsurmountable (in Madras the leather-worker pollutes at a distance 
of 24 feet), and even in bathing in the Ganges Chamars must find a 
place well below that used by other persons. Nevertheless, these 
despised people contribute a substantial quota to the population of 
India. The new census figures are not yet available, but the figures 
for 1911 showed the Brahmans throughout the whole country as the 
first caste in point of numbers, and the Chamars (11,493,733) as the 
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second. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh every eighth 
man was a Chamar in 1911, and his was the first caste (6,083,283) in 
pomt of numbers. Mr. Briggs, therefore, has been most favourably 
situated in conducting his investigations from Allahabad, and nothing 
could be more exhaustive than the manner in which he has undertaken 
and marshalled them. Nor has he been content with his own 
observations, for the material obtained has been carefully sifted and 
checked by members of the caste. 

Tanners of leather, preparers of skins, manufacturers of leather 
articles, and makers of shoes belong, naturally enough, to a well- 
defined class in the Indian social order, Someone must be charged 
with these occupations, and the Aryan who came as a conqueror and 
reserved for himself the privileges of the leisured class, took good care 
that itshould not be he. In its origin, therefore, the Chamar caste was 
occupational and non-Aryan. But the basal group has been recruited 
from various sources. There has been an upward movement from even 
lower levels, and also a descent in some cases from the higher rungs 
of the ladder, For example, the Jatiya sub-caste of Chamars, who 
are found in large numbers in the Central and Upper Doab, Rohil- 
khand, and the neighbourhood of Delhi and Gurgaon, and constitute 
twenty per cent of the total Chamar population, are clearly assignable 
to a higher physical type and are of a lighter complexion. They claim 
affinity with the Jats, and many of their family, or got, names are 
distinctly suggestive of those of Rajput clans. It may be that some 
occupational demand drew certain Jats into this lower form of work, 
or their degradation may have been caused by some pressure or penalty. 
Conceivably, also, they spring from the marriages of Jats with Chamars. 
They are not merely dealers in hides and shoemakers, but are largely 
engaged im cultivation and field-labour. They employ Gaur Brahmans, 
and are regarded as the highest sub-caste among the Chamars, About 
one-half eat carrion, but some abstain from both beef and pork. At 
the other end of the scale are Chamars the names of whose sub-castes 
and gots show plainly that they have sprung from below, from Doms, 
Kanjars, Kols, Jaiswars, and other casteless tribes. The Jaiswars, 
who number about a million, are found almost exclusively in the 
eastern part of the United Provinces, and principally in the Jaunpur, 
Azamgarh, Mirzapur, and Faizabad districts. These also profess 
superiority to the ordinary Chamar, and many are empl oyed a 
domestic service as house-servants, gtass-Cuts, and grooms. Some 
were with the troops which fought with Clive at Plassey, Mr. Briggs, 
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however, notes that for the most part they eat carrion and pork, 
and that where they are most numerous they share in all the degrading 
work and ate addicted to all the disgusting habits characteristic of 
the caste. They worship the halter as a fetish, and consider it an act 
of sacrilege to tie a dog up with it, because the dog is an unclean animal. 
The practice of midwifery by the women is by no means universal, 
either among the Jatiyas or the Jaiswars. 

Besides these two main castes, which make up between them nearly 
two-fifths of the Chamars of the United Provinces, there are many 
other sub-castes. At the census of 1891 the number was given as 
1,156. The lowest of all are the Chimar Chamars, who are practically 
confined to the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions. They eat pork, 
their women practise midwifery, and their status appears to be due 
to the fact that they belong to the tanning section. Here and there 
a sub-caste assumes an independent position. Thus the Dosadh, 
in Bengal, claims to be of higher standing to the Chamar. Many of 
them have gone to work in factories and have entered domestic service. 
They no longer work in leather nor eat carrion, and their women do 
not practise midwifery. Among other sub-castes the most repulsive 
+n their habits are certainly the Gobardhuas, in the Central Provinces, 
who collect the droppings of cattle from the threshing-floors and 
wash out and eat the undigested grain. The Kurils in the United 
Provinces, who comprise nearly the whole of the Chamar community 
in the Unao district, and are largely represented also in the Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, and Rae Bareli districts, challenge attention for another 
reason. They have chosen to make for themselves an impenetrable 
barrier of the Ganges. Those of them who live to the west of the river 
decline to hold social intercourse with those who live on the ‘opposite 
shore. Intermarriage is prohibited, and the desire to be different is 
carried so far that the women of the western bank wear skirts and the 
women of the eastern wear loin-cloths (dhotis). Another peculiar 
caste are the Mangatiyas, who are beggars and receive alms from the 
Jaiswars only, The Chain is a professional criminal, and although 
rated in some districts as a Chamar, is willingly relegated elsewhere 
to a separate caste. The Khatik makes drum-heads and the Jingars 
make saddles and bind books, Some of the last-named, under the name 
of Jirayat, are forming an independent group of a higher social scale. 
They are skilled artisans who handle guns and other delicate 
instruments. Evidence is not wanting of affiliations with other castes, 
and a subsequent fissure. The Julaha was originally a Chamar, but 
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bettered his position by taking to weaving. He eats no carrion, touches 
no carcasses, does not work in leather, and hasentirely separated himself 
from the Chamars. Ninety-two per cent of the Julahas are 
Mussulmans. 

In the Central Provinces many villages in the Chhattisgarh division 
contain none but Chamars, from the landlord down; and seventy 
per cent of the caste have entirely given up leather-work and are 
absorbed in agriculture. The Satnamis, who form the most important 
sub-caste, are primarily a religious group and the product of an effort 
at social revolt. They are followers of Ghasi Das, a Chamar prophet 
who carned on his propaganda between 1820 and 1830, and worship 
the sun mornmg and evening. Although opposed to idolatry, they 
. have temples and recognize the whole Hindu pantheon, especially 
reverencing the Rama and Krishna incarnations of Vishnu. While 
professing also to set aside caste, they do not admit into their fraternity 
members of a caste which they regard as inferior, and a Satnami is 
‘put out of caste if he is beaten by a man of another caste, however 
high, or if he is touched by a sweeper. A division has occurred in the 
movement over the use of tobacco, and those who smoke substitute a 
leaf-chilam for the Awgga, Further south the leather-worker in the 
Tamil country is known as the Chakkaliyan, and his counterpart 
among the Telugus is the Madiga. Mr. Briggs does not provide an 
inviting picture of either. The Chakkaliyan is a drunkard, a flesh- 
eater, and a devil-worshipper. Being thus trebly abhorrent, he is 
more detested even than the pariah. His women, who are noted for 
their good looks, are loose in their morals, and are usually chosen for 
the coarser form of sakti worship. As for the Madiga, he, too, lives 
on the outskirts of the village, is an eater of unclean food and a user 
of obscene language, and serves as a menial and a scavenger. He 
performs the revolting parts of religious sacrifices, and is supposed to 
aid in the removal of the demons of disease, Madiga girls are often 
dedicated to temple service as basavis, and the men are employed to 
beat drums at festivals. In Behar and Bengal the Mochi and the 
Chamar form one caste, The former in the Punjab is, as a rule, a 
Mussulman Chamar, and in the eastern parts of Rajputana the leather- 
worker is also a Mohammedan. (n the Bombay side, leather-workers 
are distributed among seven main divisions. In the Punjab the 
Chandar, who does no tanning, ranks among the highest sub-castes, and 
is strongly represented in the Hissar and Sirsa districts. 

Mr. Briggs gives a detailed account of the customs of the Chamar and 
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of the rites associated with birth, marriage, and death. Most events 
are attributed to spirit agencies, and these principally of the malevolent 
variety. There is nothing like leather (it is good to know) to scare away 
devils, and a shoe hung upside down at night near the foot of the bed 
is a potent charm. Each disease has its particular godling, and the 
latest is Katathi Mata, the goddess of plague. In the case of small- 
-pox the disease itself is the goddess Sitala, and the eruptions are signs 
of her presence. Fetishes are common, and also totems and their 
attendant tabus. It is all frankly animistic, and Hinduism supplies 
the merest veneer. Indeed, Chamars are for the most part denied 
admittance to Hindu temples. Traces of higher religion are nat 
wanting, however. Mention has already been made of the Satnamis. 
These are an offshoot of the Kabirpanthis, who derive in their turn from 
Kabir, the greatest of Ramananda’s disciples. Kabirpanthis are 
required to renounce polytheism, and among other things to eat no 
meat and drink no wine. Large followings of the Sikhs among the 
Chamars belong to the sect. Other offshoots are the Rai Dasis and the 
Siv Narayanas, both Unitarians and both called after the name of 
their founder. Rai Das was himself a Chamar, and although Siv 
Narayan was a Rajput, there are more Chamars than any other caste 
among his adherents. 

There does not appear to be much of an outlook for the Chamars 
under existing conditions. They are steeped in the most lamentable and 
abject poverty ; they are deplorably ignorant (two only in a thousand 
males are literate), and notorious for their intemperance. Seventy- 
eight per cent are engaged in farm-work, but the land assigned to them 
is of the poorest. Among the leather-workers some have undoubtedly 
grown wealthy, but factory tanned leather is supplanting the village 
product. There is much room among caste Hindus for that “ change 
of heart ’’ towards Chamars of which a great deal is heard in | 
another connexion. The Chamar is no doubt unspeakably filthy in 
his habits, and the part of the village in which he lives is the home of 
abominable smells. But so long as he is regarded as “ untouchable ” 
the position is hopeless. Good work is being done among them by 
Christian missionaries, but the gesture of uplift should come from above 
and from the Chamar'’s own countrymen. 





H. E. A. Corrox. 
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A Maxvat or LuGanpa (Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages). 
By W. A. Crantrer. Cambridge: University Press. 192]. 


A new grammar of the Ganda language has been needed for some 
time. The late Mr. Pilkington’s useful little handbook, reprinted 
several times, has been found an invaluable help by many students, 
but it was avowedlya pioneer work and requires supplementing in many 
particulars. The Elements of Luganda (1902)—jn part, at least, the 
work of Mr. Crabtree—was, in some respects, an advance: but it 
suffered from defective arrangement, and is now out of print. It is, 
therefore, matter for congratulation that the Pitt Press has issued the 
present work, with all the advantages of type and paper which we have 
a right to expect from that institution. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a great improvement on anything hitherto appearing 
in English. Nevertheless, though it may seem ungracious to do so, 
we cannot forbear to mention a few points which appear to call 
for comment, if not criticism. 

The author repeatedly insists on the typical character of Ganda as 
4 primitive Bantu language. It “ preserves the original Bantu sounds 
uncontaminated by such vagaries as the Bushman clicks found in 
Zulu or the Sudan kp, gb met with in the debased Bantu spoken by 
the Fang”. We are told in the previous paragraph that “ throughout 
Africa " (no special reference is made to Bantu) “ there is a remarkable 
similarity of phonetics”. The apparent contradiction is perhaps 
removed by the next sentence, “ We find peculiar sounds in specific 
instances only.” But it may be worth while to point out that the 
* labial-velar ” sound imperfectly rendered by kp, gb is not peculiar 
to Fang, but is found in several languages of the Congo basin and 
even in East Africa—at least in one dialect of the so-called “ Nyika ” 
languages, where it seems to have been overlooked till recent times. 
(It was pointed out to me by the late Rey. Udy Bassett at Ribe, in 
1913.) It may, therefore, be less exceptional than has been supposed. 

But, apart from these side-issues, it is difficult to agree with 
Mr. Crabtree as to the absence of outside influence in Ganda, - Two 
points are especially striking. Any one accustomed to hear spoken— 
I will not say Zulu or Swahili (though Mr. Crabtree’s view as to the 
_ absolutely unique and isolated character of those two languages seems 

somewhat exaggerated), but Nyanja, Yao, Giryama, and Pokomo, 
will at once be conscious of some unexpected quality in the sounds 
of Ganda. It is difficult to say off-hand what is the element of 
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surprise—it may be either the comparative frequency of short vowels 
in accented syllables, or the stress on the stem-syllable instead of 
the penultimate—or both, or something different from either, The 
stress as the stem-syllable is also found in Yao—which yet does not 
strike one in the same way—and in other Bantu languages ; so that 
this, by itself, would not account for the impression. The other 
peculiarity is the number of words which, while one cannot say they 
look non-Bantu, are yet impossible to connect with the roots so 
widely distributed over the Bantu area. Thus we have ente, “ cattle,” 
endiga, “sheep,” ensolo, “ wild animal,” omudo, “ grass,” and the 
verbs, yagala, “ love,”’ laba, “ see,” ebaka, ™ sleep,” side by side with 
such well-known forms as embuzi, “goat,” enyuki, “bee,” leka, 
“leave off,” seka, “laugh,” ete. Of course, it would be impossible 
to base any conclusions on the vocabulary till it has been thoroughly 
worked over by the statistical method ; but to the non-specialist there 
appear to be quite as many peculiar or “ aberrant ” roots in it as in 
Zulu.) On the other hand, the grammatical features of Bantu have 
been remarkably well-preserved in Ganda, fewer classes having been 
lost than in most other languages. It has even preserved the 
augmentative prefix gu-, which is also found in Kinga, and the three 
locative classes are still clearly marked. 

It is difficult to see why, after enumerating six classes (Bleek's 
1-11, though in a different order), Mr. Crabtree excludes from the 
framework the KA (thirteenth), BU (fourteenth), KU (fifteenth), 
GU (twentieth), and the three locative classes (treated in a different 
chapter, under the heading “ Preposition or Place-Relation "). The 
locative prefix e (p. 71) is distinct from these, and calls for special 
investigation. The only parallel I have met with is in Zulu, where, 
moreover, it is combined—except in a few special cases, with the 
suffix -ni, e.g. entabeni, loc. of intaba, “hill,” | 

The chapter on “ Pronunciation ” certainly marks an advance on 
the old-fashioned handbook, but still leaves some ambiguities to be 
cleared up. What sound, e.g. is meant by that of “ch in church” 
(p. 1)? Does Mr. Crabtree pronounce this word (according to the 
International Phonetic Association’s alphabet) as cac? If not, 
what is the meaning of the previous paragraph, which seems to indicate 
a sound like}? cand tf, y and ds are both found in Zanzibar Swahili, 

I We might note in passing that G. enju, “house,” is Aula m-di/e: a form 
which does not seem to occur north of the Zambesi on the eastern side of the 


continent, though we find it again in Kongo as nzo. The alternative G. form 
enyumbe is practically universal in East Africa. 
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and the first pair, certainly, in Nyanja; Ganda, one is usually given 
to understand, possesses c only. 

Is it certain that the dropped initial consonant of vowel-verbs is 
always w or y? (p. 2, note). Ganda genda, compared with jendu, 
yenda, or enda, points to a different conclusion. Some perplexity may 
be occasioned by the use of the word “tone”, where the author 
evidently means “ stress”, and no light is thrown on the question 
whether words otherwise similar are sometimes distinguished by 
pitch, as they are in Giryama, Shambala, and many other Bantu 
languages. The examples on pp. 161-2 illustrate, not etymological 
tone (pitch), but sentence-intonation—an entirely different matter. 
It is interesting to note that we have a number of pairs of words 
identical except for the quantity of the vowel (p. 4), and others (p. 8) 
only distinguished by the consonant being with or without the glottal 
stop. Mr. Crabtree says that “ emphatic consonants ” (i.e. those with 
glottal stop) “are a peculiar feature of Ganda”; but they are also 
found in Pokomo ‘and in other Bantu languages, e.g. Xosa, Cwana, 
Konde, etc. | 

It is worth noting that they are very marked in Galla, a language 
which has strongly influenced Pokomo, and this perhaps suggests that 
Ganda may not be quite so free from Hamitic influence as Mr. Crabtree 
‘would have us believe. 

It would be gross ingratitude, however, to pass on without a word 
of appreciation the really valuable features of this book: the clear 
and handy paradigms of verbs, the abundant examples of idiomatic 
phrases, and the exercises for translation, which, in the more advanced 
sections, consist of connected passages. It is now generally recognized 
that translation info the language learnt is not desirable during the 
early stages of tuition, and this principle has very wisely been adhered 
to. The discussion of the Initial Vowel (by some wrongly called the 
article) does a great deal to clear up a vexed question ; but it is curious 
to’ find that “the name of a person takes no I.V., because it 
is definitely associated with that person and is dependent upon his 
existence", The fact is noteworthy, but the reason given fails to ca 
conviction, since, in Zulu, a proper name invari ke eae 

Z : : | rariably takes the Initial 

Vowel (though it sometimes seems to be elided in tapid speech)— 
ara rhs vocative if the expression can be used where there is no 
such a8 case-formation, properly so-called fier thi 
- particles ka, ku, kwa. Thus we bec ae ace 
with small initial, followed by a capital for the first letter of the 
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stress), uM pande, uCetshwayo, uDinuzulu—but indirect address, Tshaka, 
M pande, etc., and indhlu Ka‘Mpande, etc. I do not think the usage 
of other languages which have the initial vowel (Konde, Herero, 
Gisu, ete.) has been noted as regards proper names. 

Mr. Crabtree thinks that the Initial Vowel is simply a remnant of the 
reduplicated prefix, but he gives no reason why the prefix should 
have been reduplicated. It is a pity that he takes no notice of 
Professor Meinhof’s hypothesis (which really seems, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, to fit the facts), that it has arisen out of the 
demonstrative particle ya, of which the vowel (and in some cases the 


consonant) has been assimilated to the prefix. 
A. W. 


Am Tor von Asten. Fetspenkmate avs [rans Hevpenzerr. Von 
Erxst Herzretp, Berlin: Dietrich Remmer. 1920. 

Students of early Persian art, to whom the costly work by Sarre and 
Herzfeld (Iranische Felsreliefs, Berlin, 1910) may not be readily 
accessible, will welcome this recent publication by Professor Herzfeld. 
Here, in the brief space of 164 pages, he has given the main results 
of his archeological investigations in Persia for a number of years, 
from 1905 onwards. About a third of the text is devoted to the 
monuments of the Medes, Achemenians, and Arsakids, but the greater 
part is taken up with an account of the Sasanian sculptures and 
moniments at Taq-i-Bistan. Recent investigations have done much 
to make clear the relation of Sasanian art to other periods of artistic 
activity, and to the elucidation of this problem Professor Herzfeld’s 
researches have contributed a most important part. In the present 
volume he has given a detailed study of Sasanian architectural forms 
and ornament, and has worked out the connexion between the motifs 
in the rock-sculptures with the so-called Sasanian fabrics, preserved 
‘1 our museums and in the treasuries of cathedrals, such as Sens.. 
His profound knowledge of the history and the languages of ancient 
Persia adds weight to his conclusions, which are moreover presented 
in an attractive form, free from pedantry. The plates and other 
illustrations are superb, and by the employment of the finest modern 
processes of reproduction truly admirable results have been attained, 
for which every student of Persian art may well be grateful. 


T. W. ARNOLD. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


HE MEANING OF THE TITLE “CHELEBI" 

A VALUABLE article in the Encyclopedia of Islam (ib., p. 831) discusses 
the origin of this Turkish title, but its derivation is not settled. It 
was first borne, as far as is known, by Chelebi Husam-ud-Din, successor 
of Jalal-ud-Din Rimi, in the thirteenth century (ib., p. 832). It 
was also borne by all the sons of Bayazid I, but according to Gibbons 
(The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, p: 195), the eldest son of 
Biyazid was Sulaiman Chelebi, while his second son, or the son whom 
he esteemed second only to Sulaimin, was nicknamed Kiri-Chelebi 
(Girijilibi in Rabbi Joseph : Chronicles, ib., p. 25T). What authority 
is there for styling Kiri-Chelebi a nickname? tri- appears to mean 
“ after-” or “‘next-"’ Chelebi, so that the term might mean ~ next 
heir-apparent * like the Sanskrit dwistdnia—if Chelebi meant * heir- 
apparent "’. 

It is suggested that Chelebi is derived from the Arabic salb or sulb, 
“Joins,” and that it originally denoted “true-born” or * lawful 
heir’, and so “ next heir ’—in the case of sovereignty. In religious 
succession it may have denoted “ physical successor” as opposed to 
* spiritual successor ” (Khalifa). Among the Baqtash there appear 
to be two lines of succession to the headship of the Order, one by 
spiritual descent, the other by natural descent ; so that there are two 
heads, each with his own following. In Persian farzand salabi 
appears as meaning “own” or “actual” son, e.g. in the Rashahat-i- 
"Ain-ul-Hayat (maqzad i). The question is: Is the Maulawi Chelebi 
invariably a physical son of the founder's kin or is the title applied — 
also to one who succeeds to its headship by spiritual adoption pure 
and simple ? 


H. A. RB. 


———— = Cl 


PRESTER JOHN AND BENIN. 
Ix Barros’ Da Asia, dec. i, book iii, p. 177, we find that in 1486 “ the 
King of Benij [= Benin, more properly Bini], whose kingdom lies 
between the kingdom of Congo and the Castle of 8, Jorge da Mina” 
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(= Elmina], sent an embassy to Dom Joao IT of Portugal, asking for 
Christian preachers to be sent to his people. Consequently a mission 
was sent out and a factory established at Gato (Egwaton), a place still 
in existence on the Ovia river. One reason for the very prompt 
response to the Benin chief's message was the hope ef opening up 
communications with Prester John (then believed to be located in 
Abyssinia), suggested by the following information obtained from the 
envoy (ib., p. 181): “ To the east of the King of Benij, at a distance 
of twenty months’ journey, which ... might be 250 of our leagives, 
there was a King the most powerful of all in those parts, whom they 
called OGaNE, who among the pagan princes of the districts (comarcas) 
of Benij, was held in as great veneration as among us the highest 
prelates. To whom by a most ancient custom, the Kings of Benin, 
on succeeding to the crown, used to send their ambassadors with a large 
present, notifying him that, through the death of such an one (Foda) 
they had succeeded to the said Kingdom of Benij, in the which they 
besought him to confirm them. As a token of which confirmation 
this Prince Ogané sent them a staff and a covering for the head after 
the fashion of the Spanish helmets (capacetes), all of shining brass, 
instead of a sceptre and crown, and he also sent them a cross of the same 
brass to wear round the neck, of the same shape as those worn by the 
Commanders of the Order of St. John.” The historian adds that these 
messengers were never allowed to see the Ogané, who sat behind 
curtains, and, when the messenger was taking his leave, stretched out 
one foot, to which he might do homage. 

As it seems in every way unlikely that a fifteenth century Bini 
(Yoruba) chief should have received his investiture from Abyssinia, 
one is tempted to think the “ twenty montha’ Journey ” is either a 
misunderstanding of a statement transmitted through (probably) 
very imperfect interpreters, or a conjecture of the Portuguese inquirers, 
who, having the idea of Prester John rooted in their minds, could 
not conceive of him as only twenty days distant from the King of Benin, 
The late Mr. Dennett, whom I consulted on the subject, told me that 
all the sixteen chiefs of the Yoruba confederacy (of whom the Ona Apo 
of Benin is one, along with the ALAarry of Ovo, the ALakE of Aneoxura, 
etc.) received their investiture from the On1 of Ire—Ife being the 
ancient tribal centre and sanctuary. All the sixteeh chiefs are held 
to be descended from the sons of the first Oni. Mr. Dennett thought 
UOANE & contraction of Oca, “chief,” snd Ive ‘one of the 
four pairs of chiefs said to have come from Ire with the son of the 
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Oni called Ewexa, the first Yoruba King of the Eras (now called 
the Brat)”. 

It is thus evident that Barros’ “ Ogané ” is the Oniof Ife. Ogane 
might have been the title (or one of the titles) of the King of Benin 
himself, or one of his sub-chiefs ; and, whether the communications 
passed entirely through interpreters, or the envoy spoke Portuguese 
of sorts, the mistake is not very surprising. The “crowns” of the 
Yoruba chiefs at the present day are caps adorned with gold or brass 
plates, sometimes exhibiting symbolical figures (e.g. the chameleon of 
Abeokuta) ; and a staff or sceptre also belongs to their insignia. The 
cross-shaped pendant I have so far been unable to trace, but the figure 
of the cross occurs in native symbolism—cf. the illustrations on 
pp. 215, 225 of Mr. Dennett's book, Ad the Back of the Black Mans 
Mind (Macmillan, 1906). 


————_—SI_O————— 


A. WERNER. 


LEIBNIZ AND FU-HSI 
Tae ordinary numbers with which we are acquainted in arithmetic 
are expressed by means of multiples of powers of 10: for instance, 
4705 = 4% 1047 x16+010+5. 

This method of representing numbers is called the denary scale 
of notation, and 10 is said to be the base of the ecale, In like manner 
any other number than 10 may be taken as the base of a scale of 
notation. If 2 is the base, “ two” will be written 10, “ three ” will 
be written 11, “ four” (i.e. 2%) will be written 100, and 80 on. 

The mathematician Leibniz (1646-1716), who wrote several essays 
on the binary scale of notation, saw in it a symbol of “* One God and 
Nothing else beside”, and recommended it on this ground to his 
patron the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. Through the Catholic 
missionary Pére Bouvet (one of the six “ mathématiciens du Roi” 
sent by Louis to the court of Peking) Leibniz became acquainted 
with the diagrams of Fu Hsi (K %& (c. 3000 B.c.), and recognized the 
fact that the Pa Kuei A, 4}, or “ Eight Diagrams”, were merely 
the numbers 7 to 0, written ina binary notation. Similarly, that the 
Sixty-four Diagrams were the numbers 63 to 0 written in the same 
notation. 

The Eight Diagrams, written in Fu Hsi’s order, are =, =, = 


, ooo, F = i 


-- == =: =, ::. If for the unbroken line we write 1, and for the 


broken line 0, we get! 111, 110, 101, 100, O11, 010, 001, and 000. 


1 The diagrams are to be read from the bottom upwards, as in the Book of 
Changes. 
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This series, translated into the denary (common) scale, becomes 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1,0. The Sixty-four Diagrams (in Fu Hsi's order) 
will be found to express a similar series. It is curious that although 
this fact about the diagrams was known in the seventeenth century, 
no subsequent commentator, either Chinese or European, appears 
to have mentioned it. In 1728 Pére Visdelou, another of the * six 
mathematicians ’ at Peking, and consequently the associate of Bouvet, 
submitted to the Cardinals of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
a notice of the * Book of Changes". He makes no allusion to Leibniz’s 
discovery. Had he explained the mathematical nature of the diagrams, 
subsequent commentators would have followed suit and the information 
would have been handed down to Zottoli, Legge, Harlez, ete. 

Even Kawakami, in his History of Mathematics in the Far East, 
mentions the Eight Diagrams without noting the only fact about 
them which could conceivably interest mathematicians. This 
is probably because the sixty-four chapters of the book are not 
arranged in Fu Hsi’s natural 4 3 order, but in the “ artificial ” 
order of Wén Wang (1231-1135 B.c.). This king occupied two years 
of imprisonment in arranging the diagrams into an order based upon 
symbolic meanings which he attached to them. But most Chinese 
editions of the book give Fu Hsi’s order {£ 9& 2 FE in the intro- 
ductory pages, and explain that this “natural order” was afterwards 
altered by Wén Wang. One of the reasons for the change is said to 
have been that Wén, being in prison, felt that the “ natural order of 
things * had gone wrong, and that the diagrams must be changed in 
consequence, 

The invention of the diagrams, which (even if we regard Fu Hi 
as mythical) appears to have been made in the third millennium pz.c., 
was a mathematical discovery of great importance. But we have 
no evidence that the series was ever used for general purposes of 
enumeration, 

Perhaps the most interesting point is that the diagrams employ 
the method of “ value by position ”, which is the distinguishing 
feature of our“ Arabic” notation. Thus, in the first of the Sixty-four 
Diagrams the bottom line represents 2 to the fifth power, the next 
line 2 to the fourth power, and so on; just as in the Arabic number 
2033 the left-hand figure represents tens to the third power, the next 
figure tens to the second power, and so forth. | 

This method of position was not used in Europe till the sixteenth 
century, when we learnt it from the Arabs, who in turn had taken it 
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from the Hindus, It is not thought to have been in use in India before 
the sixth century A.p. It was unknown to the great early civilizations 
of Egypt and Babylon, but it appears that the Chinese had mastered 
the theory of it 3000 years before Christ. 

Schindler (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1, 456) considers the sign ===, 
which occurs on an old Chinese bronze, to be an owner's mark, It 
might be the binary m mber 1001, ie. 9 in common notation. Yang 
Hsiung #§ HE (53 B.c.—a.p. 18) invented a set of 81 diagrams con- 
sisting each of four lines of three different kinds. The text of the 
Po Ku T’u th # (A. the catalogue of Hui Tsung’s bronzes, etc., 
says that this diagram 1s like those of Yang. In which case, if 
_.. = 0, the number is 28 (expressed in the three-scale); or if --- is 2, 
iously these are only two of 





the number is equivalent to our 52. Obv1 


six possible alternatives. 
Arrour WALEY. 


TWO NOTES ON NO’ 
1. THe Dates or Kwanamt AND SEAMI. 

Tur dates of Kwanami, the father of the art of No, are generally 
given as 1354-1406; those of his son Seami as 1375-1455. These 
dates are derived from the family traditions of the Kwanze School. 

Let us begin with Seami. In his Works tt J G@ -- vi fib MR, 
on p, 283, he speaks of himself as having “reached his seventh 

decade ’’—he is writing in 1432. In 1433 (see p. 285) he is “ over 

seventy. We may, therefore, safely conclude that he was born not 
later than 1363, and probably in that year. According to the formerly 
accepted dates, his father, Kwanami, was 9 years old in 1363. It 1s 
therefore clear that Kwanami’s dates have also been wrongly given. 

Now the Joraku.Ki, * Record of Eternal Bliss” 7 9% i, 4 list of 
the death-dates of famous priests published in the fifteenth century, 
has the following entry : “ Shitoku Ist year (1584) Sth month 19th day, 
the Yamato Sarugaku master Kwanze died in Suruga.” From Seami’s 
Works we learn that his father died in Suruga at the age of 52. 

Accordingly the dates 1533-94 are now accepted for Kwanami 
by all specialists in Japan. 

We know from the Works that Seami was alive in 1436. There 
is a story of his having acted in 1443, As tradition agrees that he 
reached the age of 81, it was probably in 1445 or 1444 that he died. 


! ‘These notes are supplementary to my recently published book, The Wd Plaga 
of Japan, pp. 320 (Allen & Unwin). 
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M. Peri accepts the genuineness of the Works, yet retains the 
traditional dates for Kwanami and his son. This position would be 
_ hard to justify. 


2. THE ALLUSIVENESS OF THE NO Pays. 

The impression has been given by certain European writers that to 
understand the plays demanded a high degree of erudition. Since they 
make frequent quotations from Japanese, Chinese, and Buddhist 
poetry (never, I think, from the prose portions of the Siitras), this 
would at first sight’seem to be the case. 

But (1) the Japanese poetry quoted was probably all of it familiar 
orally, and would have been familiar even to the illiterate, for it was 
the habit of the age to turn poems into songs, Many of the poems 
quoted will be found in such song books as the Réyet Shi yy tk 46 
and Rydjin Hissho 3 Mi #% i, in the latter case often adapted 
as imayd. 

(2) The range of quotation from Chinese poetry 1s very small. 
‘Almost all the quotations are from the works of one poet, Po Chii-i 
& /& ¥%, and almost all the couplets quoted were used in songs, and 
will be found in the Réyei Shi. No general familiarity with Chinese 
poetry was demanded from the audience. 

(3) In some plays (by no means in all) couplets are quoted from the 
Buddhist gathas. They consist of well-worn tags, such as would ba 
familiar to every practising Buddhist « their comprehension demanded 
no book-learning ; for example, the famous “ Vow ” from the Parable 
of the Mirage City 44 #R (4, in the Hokkekyo 3: 3k $8 ; 

MU wey 

GRR-Y 

mS RR 

Jt me it, 
May the virtue of this merit 
Universally extend over all the world : 
That both we and every living creature 
May unite in achieving Buddhahood ! 

Either the whole of this prayer (with which to this day 
most Buddhist ceremonies are concluded), or part of it, or one of its 
numerous variants, occurs in ma 


ape ge ny plays, 
The Hokkekyé is indeed by far the most frequently quoted scripture, 


But familiarity with the whole contents of this encyclopwdic Sitra 
is not demanded. Only a few passages (Just those, by the way, which 
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a secular European reader would for himself pick out) have struck 
Japanese imagination. In particular may be mentioned the Story of 
the Burning House, the Story of the Dragon King’s Eight-year-old 
Daughter, and the beautiful gatha in the Hoben chapter, which teaches 
that the most trifling act may lead to salvation : “ Even if it only be 
children at their play who heap up the sand in the shape of a stipa 
RERTHR AGA i, 1%... if it be only one small sound of 
music — fs 2, or the offering of one flower, ... all these things may 
lead to Buddhahood.” 

Sometimes, as in Sotoba Komachi, the Buddhist allusions are, for 
reasons connected with the subject of the play, more recondite and 
elaborate. In such cases only a general understanding of the argument 
is necessary for appreciation of the play. 

In plays which contain yamabushi, Shingon priests, or the like, 
corrupted Sanskrit spells occur; most often the Middle and Little 
Fudd darani.* 

Very few hearers, either cleric or lay, understood the meaning of 
the spells, nor were they intended to. The darani are inserted merely 
in order to produce a general Tantric atmosphere. 

I will now analyse the allusions in two of the plays which are most 
familiar to European readers :— 


SUMIDAGAWA 

Japanese Poetry—To the Many Sha, one; to the Gosen Shi, 
one; to the Shiai Sid, one; to the Shin Kokin Shi, two. 

Monogatari,—To the Ise, several passages. 

Chinese Poetry.—One allusion to Po Chii-1. 

Buddhist —Nothing beyond the invocations of Amida’s name and 
of the Western Paradise, conventionally representing the Mass said 
by the priests. , 

KAGEKIYO 

Japanese Poetry.—One quotation from a poem in the Kokin, 
which also occurs in the Rayei Shit as a song, under the heading 
* dutumn”. 

Chinese Poetry—In Kagekiyo's opening chant, a vague reminiscence 
of Po Chii-1. 

Buddhist—An allusion to the words = ¥ 9 #& “ In the Three 
Worlds is no rest”, with which the gatha of the Burning House begins. 


1 The letter runs Namakn Samanta Basarada, i.e. (in Sanskrit) Names 
samanta vajrdéndm, “ Praise to all the Thunderbolt-(bearers) !"’ 
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In conclusion, it is probable that practically all the passages 
quoted from Chinese and Japanese poetry were familiar orally as songs. 
Sometimes a quotation which seems to be recondite turns out to be a 
popular Japanese tradition. For example, to explain the passage 
about the “ fish that leap the cataract and turn into dragons "’, at the 
‘end of Aya no Tsuzumi, M. Péri quotes the 7’ai P’ing Kuang Chi 
A 2B OG i. a work which was probably quite unknown to the writers 
of No plays; but the legend was evidently current in Japan, for it 
illustrated in the Ehon Hakan (u, 19), a popular picture-book by 
Hasegawa Toun, published in 1688. 

As regards Buddhist allusions, the passages usually referred to 
were as familiar to the Japanese of those days as are the Apostles’ 
Creed and Lord's Prayer to us to-day, 

Arraur Watery. 


“THE FEAR OF DEER, . .” | 
La note que j'ai publiée sous ce titre (Bulletin, Vol. 1, Pt. IH, p. 185) 
doit étre rectifiée et complétée. 

Nous avons affaire i quatre proverbes, de méme signification : 
on ne doit pas renoncer A une chose bonne én sol 4 cause des défauts 
qu'elle présente, A cause des risques qu'elle court, | 

1. Na hi bhiksukah santiti sthalyo nadhigriyante, _ 

Men donot refrain from setting the cooking-pots on the fire, because 
there are beggars [who may come to ask Jor some of the contents’). 

2. Na ca mrgih santiti yava (var. Salayo) nopyante, 

Nor do they abstain from sowing barley because there are wild animals 
[which may devour it], 

Ces deux proverbes, qui vont souvent de compagnie, sont étudiés 
par le Col. Jacob, dans le Second Handful of Popular Maxime 
(Bombay, Nirnayasigar, 1909, p. 42, index sub voc. na ji bhiksukah), 

Le Col. Jacob cite les références qui suivent : Mahabhisya, j, 
99: il, 194; iii, 23 (Kielhorn), dans le méme contexte (na Ai dosh 
santiti paribhasd na Kartavyd laksanam va. na praneyam | na hi 
_ bhiksukah... ); Vacaspatimisra, Nyiyavarttikatatparyatika, pp. 62, 

441; Bhamati, p. 54- Sarvadarsanasamgraha, p. 3 de la traduction 
de Cowell. 3 

A ces références, il faut ajouter Kamasatra (voir Cat. Oxford, 216) 
ou les deux proverbes sont attribués a Vatsyayana (Signalé par Weber. 
Indische Studien, xiii, p, 396), | 
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5. Ato "jirnabhayan naiharaparityigo bhiksukabhayan na sthalya 
anadhigrayanam dosesu pratividhatavyam iti nyayah. 

La crainte de Vindigestion n'empéche pas de manger. 

Le Col, Jacob cite, pour ce troisieme proverbe, Paficapadika, p. 6d 
(dont la finale dosesu pratividhatavyam se retrouve dans Vasubandhu), 
Jivanmuktiviveka, p. 8 (qui attribue le proverbe 4 Anandabodhacarya), 
et Hitopadeéga, 11, 50, dosabhiter andrambhah, .. . 

4. Na maksikah patantiti modaki na bhaksyante. 

Proverbe pour lequel je n'ai d'autre référence que Vasubandhu 
(Bulletin, 1, U1, p. 185). 1 semble que les Bouddhistes, étant bhiksus, 
ont substitué au proverbe du mendiant (bhikeuka) et de la sthali, le 
proverbe moins piquant des mouches et du gitean. 

Louis DE LA VALLEE Powsstn. 


MRE. ANESAKI AND A ZEN POEM 
Ix Buddhist Art the following Zen poem is reproduced on Plate 40 -— 


Rh £ 2 
* © ££ 
>» WW e 
mt . 
pigs 
ee % % 
5 #¢# = 

sm 


This is translated by Mr. Anesaki :— 


© thou solitary sage! hast thou a skin ! 

Then surely blood is streaming in thee. 

Canst utter words ! 

Given a flower, what wouldst do ! 

Thy lips would be a drum, thy cheeks a banner, eh ? 

It is hardly surprising that his version should make no sense, for 
(1) he has read the text from right to left instead of from left to right ; 
(2) omitted about a quarter of it; (3) taken 3¢ “Chinese” im the 
sense of “flower” and fj ~ Indian ".in the sense of “eh?”; 
(4) failed to recognize in WW the surname “Hsiao” of the Liang 
emperors ; (5) punctuated wrongly. 
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The subject is the Indian apostle of Buddhism, Bodhidharma, and 
his appearance before the Emperor of China. The sense is :-— : 
Saying nothing but “ Don’t know”, he drummed his lips on his 
teeth ; 
For how could he turn his Indian speech into Chinese ? 
If he is to cause old Hsiao (i.e. the Emperor) to have any blood 
under his skin, 
He will have to drive him across the desert sands. 

Ay Ti “ Don't know” is what Bodhidharma is actually recorded 
to have replied to all the Emperor of China’s questions, 

ig] is, of course, chiefly applied to Iranians, but also to foreigners 
In general. 

The inscription is in cursive, Several characters puzzled me, and 
‘without the assistance of Mr. Hsii, of Cambridge, I could not have 
made sense of it. The version which I have given must, I think, come 
fairly near to being right. That of Mr. Anesaki is perhaps the least 
fortunate attempt to expound Buddhist literature which has ever 
got itself into print. 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With «a view to securing uniformity of transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahame Bailey was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation. 


ARABIC Unpv axp Perstas Hispl 
i th nd = 
ro J J J 
x aie ch ch 
ia — ehh chh 
c h h | = 
e kh kh “=f 
f d r d 
3 dh % =" 
— a 8 ee Lene 
k dand}=r dand g=r 
a3 dh dh 
. a ae — 
nee: m - 
‘ sl — 
oo me . 
T = “Ty & 
”q = —" 5 
ae d z ae 
L _ 
& z z — 
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ARAgic URDU AND PERSIAN HINDI 
a < ‘ —- 
2 gh gh ~ 
5 q q = 
Wy ¥ = n 
= —> rh n 
a a — fi 
5 w v v 
% = = | 
Nasal vowels — Ate ky 
Aspirates (1) bh, kh, ete, bh, kh, ete. bh, kh, ete. 
(2) In separate syllable s'h, ete. s'h, ete. 
2! aw aw au or av 
eh ay ay ai or ay 
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Sm CHARLES LYALL, K.C.8.1. 

TuE School of Oriental Studies has lost a valued friend in Sir Charles 
James Lyall, K.C.8.1., whose death occurred on Ist September, 1920, 
at the age of 76. Born in 1845, he entered the Bengal Civil Service at 
the age of 22, and rose to some of the highest offices under the Indian 
Government. ending with that of Chief Commissioner of the Central: 
Provinces—a position equivalent to that of a governor of a province— 
which he filled from 1895 to 1898, When he left India he became 
secretary of the Judicial and Public Department, India Office, and 
continued to hold this post until his retirement from the public service 
in 1910. He took an active interest in the work of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and in the Oriental studies carried on in the University of 
London, and was for many years chairman of the Board of Studies 
in Oriental Languages and Literatures. He regularly attended such 
meetings of the International Congress of Orientalists as were held 
after 1898, and on such occasions generally represented either the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State for India. 

In the intervals of his official duties he found time for the study of 
Arabic, and he took the opportunity of being on leave in Europe to 
become a pupil of Professor Noldeke in the University of Strassburg ; 
to this distinguished Orientalist he dedicated his edition of two Arabic 
Diwans, with the words “ Dedicated to our master Theodor Néldeke 
in gratitude and affection ’, adding in his Preface, “ Whatever merit 
the edition may possess is due to this most-valuable co-operation of the 
acknowledged master of all European scholars in this field of study,” 
and he used to show with pride a letter in which Professor Naldeke 
~ avyerred that Lyall had succeeded in carrying through an undertaking 
which he himself would not have ventured to attempt. 

His first published work was a series of translations that appeared 
at intervals in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the years 
1877, 1878, and 1881, and were afterwards published in collected form 
‘na book entitled Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly 
pre-Islamic (London, 1885). His first edition of an Arabic text was 
A Commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems, namely, the seven 
Muallakat, and poems by al-A‘sha, an-Nabighah, and ‘Abid ibn al- 
Abrag, by the Khatib Abit Zakariya Yahydt at-Tibrizi (Calcutta, 1894). 
This was followed later by The Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abras of Asad, 
and ‘Amir ibn at-Tufail, of ‘Amir ibn Sa’ga‘ah, edited for the first time 
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and supplied with a translation and notes (London, 1913), and by The 
Poems of ‘Amr son of QamTah, edited and translated (Cambridge, 1919). 
What will be the greatest monument of his erudition, he unhappily 
did not live to complete—an edition of the Mufaddaliyat—though he 
. succeeded in seeing the greater part of it through the press, in spite 
of the difficulties that arose during the war, including the loss of a 
batch of proofs in a vessel that was torpedoed, and the destruction of 
the press at Beyrout in which the text was being printed. European 
scholars had hitherto shrunk from the difficult task of editing this 
collection of early Arabic poetry (with the exception of about a third 
of the poems, published by Thorbecke in 1885), and Sir Charles Lyall 
himself did not approach it until after decades of training and 
preparation ; but when once he commenced the work he brought to it 
a vast store of knowledge of Arabic lexicography and textual criticism, 
and his edition (which has been completed by Professor Bevan) will 
take rank with Freytag’s edition of the Hamisa. 

In another department of Oriental studies—Hindustani—though 
his literary output was much more restricted, yet all he wrote was 
marked with the same careful and accurate scholarship, In his 
Sketch of the Hindustani Language (Edinburgh, 1880) he established 
the important fact that this language instead of being an artificial 
hybrid as had hitherto been supposed, was really a development of the 
dialect spoken in the district of Meerut. He later contributed the 
article on Hindustani to successive editions of the Eneyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Sir Charles Lyall took a great interest in the foundation of the School 
of Oriental Studies, He was a member of the Committee appointed in 
1905 by the Senate of the University of London to consider the re- 
organization of Oriental studies in the University and to suggest a 
scheme therefor, and he accompanied the deputation that approached 
the First Lord of the Treasury in 1906 with the request that he would 
appoint a Departmental Committee to inquire into the subject. The 
Committee was appointed in 1907, and in the following year submitted 
a report which met with the approval of the Government, and 
Sir Charles Lyall became a member of the Committee appointed in 1910 
for carrying out the proposed scheme of a School of Oriental Studies. 
Since the opening of the School in February, 1917, up to the time of 
5 last illness, Sir Charles Lyall continued to take an active interest in 
the institution to the establishment of which he : . 
Gaia eis uciohe hich he had devoted so much 
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PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


By Suxrrt Kumar Caarrerw, M.A., D.Lrr, 


|’ HESE transcriptions are tentative in character, and are presented with 
creat diffidence. The idea was taken from similar transeriptions of 
versions of the fable of the North Wind and the Sun in various languages 
published by the International Phonetic Association in an excellent 
little pamphlet, The Principles of the International Phonetic Association. 
They have been done from dictation by persons who habitually speak 
the respective languages, and the transcriber has checked and in other 
ways sought to verify them at every step. Nearly all of them were 
done in Calcutta early in 1919, but they have since been revised. He 
has not given a table of sounds, as so many languages and dialects 
(there are some twenty-two in the present paper, including practically 
all the important languages of India) cannot be well represented all 
together. The sounds of Sanskrit may be regarded as the norm for all- 
Indian languages, and the ordinary values of these are too well known to 
be described here. 

The alphabet is that of the International Phonetic Association. 
It may, however, be noted that c] of Modern Indian languages are 
palatal or palato-alveolar affricates—in Old Indo-Aryan and Old Dravidian 
they were palatal stopsc}; they seem also to occur as alveolar affricates, 
tf d3, made with the tip of the tongue, in many of the languages, and the 
transcriber regrets that he did not pay attention to this point in India. 
The letters ¢ dy ¢| J are for retroflex sounds made by curling up the 
tip of the tongue and striking the palate at a point (which varies in 
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different languages) higher up behind the teeth-ridge. Fw are bilabial 
spirants. a is about half-way between cardinal (front) a and (back) a. 
No distinetion between lax 1 v and close i u has been made, as these seem 
to form the same phonemes. In the difficult matter of vowel length, as 
well as in the question of stress, which generally is rather weak, the 
transcriber craves indulgence. . 

The literal translations appended are on the plan of the translations in 
Dr. Grahame Bailey’s Panjabi Phonetic Reader (University of London 
Press, 1914). 

The transcriber takes this opportunity to express his gratefulness to 
Prof. Daniel Jones, of University College, for much- helpful advice and 
suggestion, and to all the gentlemen who helped him with translations 
and with readings. 

BENGALI 


pt ¢ k and cf without following h are unaspirated. ¢ a 1 are 
true dentals, r is an alveolar, always slightly trilled when initial, and 
reduced to a single flap medially. ris a single flap of the under side of 
the tongue forwards and downwards against the teeth-ridge. dare not 
the cardinal retroflex sounds of the Dravidian languages and of Panjabi. 
They are pronounced at a more forward position than the cardinal 
retrofiex, but slightly further back than the South English alveolar t d: 
they are really “forward retroflex': to the ear Bengali ¢ dand English t d 
are very much alike. [ is pronounced at a rather forward position, 
without much friction; it approaches s, and is thus different from the 
English f. cj j§ and East Bengal ts dz are assibilated sounds, also 
without much friction. h occurs initially in the standard colloquial, in 
an intervocalie position as a modification of k kh in Fast Bengal 
dialects. Singly and in the aspirates bh dh dh oh and Bh the h is 
a voiced sound. Medial and final aspirated stops and affricates tend to 
be deaspirated; ph bh commonly become the bilabial or dentolabial 
fricatives F or f, and w or vy. 

Vowels as a rule are laxly pronounced. 9: has greater lip-rounding 
than 3. A lax vowel like i or u (better written I U) can have atress. 
Diphthongs are falling diphthongs, Quantity depends on position, on 
stress, and on other factors. 

STANDARD COLLOGULAL 

__ This is the language of the upper and middle classes in Calcutta and 
West Bengal. It has dlready become the speech of the educated classes 
all over the country, and is exerting a very great influence on the dialects. 
As the recognized language of poctry and the drama, and toa freat extent 
of prose as well, it has become a rival of the ordinary literary form of 
Bengali. In the following transcript, the transcribers own pronunciation 
which is that of the educated people of Calcutta, has been followed. — 

Stress is almost always initial, but in a sense-group the first 
important word takes up all the stress. (a) is a glide to prevent 
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hiatus: itis audible only in rapid speech, or when words are pronounced 
in one breath. It is a consonantal e, and occurs as a phoneme as well. 
The so-called ‘double’ stops or affricates, or other consonants, ¢.g- kk dd 
ec} {{f mm, ete., perhaps should be better written k: d: e:J J: m:, the 
sounds properly being a long stop, fricative or nasal, as the case may be. 
"This may be said of other languages also. | 


‘utture hada (é)ar ‘fayfer moddhe ‘Fjhogra hoec}hilo, "kacr “Forw 
‘befi, "(@)eemon fome ‘qgorom kapor forie (@)a:k ‘pothik efe porlo. 
tard ‘thik kolle fe, fe (@)age ‘pothiker ‘gaerkapor ‘kholate parhe, 
‘akei befi ‘boloban bole ‘fikar kora hobe. ‘utinre haba to 
= 30 tha:faddho fore ‘boite laglo, kintu fa toi fore "ha:é, “pothik 
to’toi "Lefi kore (&)éte gae kapor fjarae; fee ‘utture hada tar ei 
‘cjefta ‘cfhere dile. tokhon ‘fuji (@)uthe ‘alo kore ‘ta‘p dite laglen, 
ar "omni "pothik tor ‘qaerkapor khule phelle ; ar ‘utture hadéake 
‘fikar kotte holo, e ‘dujjoner moddhe fay’ Roi befi “‘boloban. 

Literal Translation—Northern Wind and Sun’s (Sun-of) middle-in 
dispute was-happening, whose strength much, such time-in warm cloth 
having-wrapped one traveller having-come fell (2 = came along). They 
arrangement made that, who before (= first) traveller's body’s-cloth 
to-cause-to-put-off will-be-able, him-indeed much strong having-said 
(= as) acknowledgement done (or doing) will-be. Northern Wind then 
exact-might strength-with to-blow began, but as-much-even strength-with 
he-blows, traveller so-much-even much having-done (2 = excessively) 
having-tightened body-on cloth wraps ; end-at Northern Wind his this 
attempt having-let-go gave (2 = gave up). Then Sun having-risen light 
having-made warmth to-give began (honorific), and immediately traveller 
his bedy’s-cloth having-put-off threw (2 = east-away); and Northern 
Wind-for acknowledgment to-make it-was, that two-persons’ middle-in 
Sun-indeed much strong. 

STANDARD LITERARY OR HIGH BENGALI (SADHU-EBEHASA) 

This is the ordinary Bengali of prose writings. Although books are 
generally written in it, and it is sometimes used in formal discourse, tt is 
never employed in conversation, even by the most learned. In some 
novels, however, ordinary conversation is rendered in High Bengali, 
but this practice is falling into disuse. Its forms are archaic, as the 
language is based on literary Middle Bengali, and it was standardized 
only in the beginning of the nineteenth century when a prose literature 
came into being. Ita vocabulary is highly Sanskritized, and its syntax 
rather stiff, but it forms a common bond among the various dialects, and 
is the current literary language of a population of over 48 millions. 

The pronunciation and stress vary in the different dialect areas, 
but those of West Bengal are recognized as standard. The Calcutta 
pronunciation is followed in the transcription given below, In reading, 
closed final vowels can be lengthened at pleasure, especially when at the 
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“end of a breath-group, The original quantity of the long vowels in 
Sanskrit words is generally retained. Stress commonly occurs in syllables 
followed by two consonants, and Sanskrit words frequently have stress 
on the root-syllable. | 

uttore:r pobo:n o ‘furf§e:r moddhe bi’ bad hoitecJhilo, ka’ha:r ‘fokti 
odbi:k, “emon fome ‘uf{no-bostre Jo'rizr ‘a:brits (‘abbrita) koria ‘wk 
‘Pothisk‘afia pohichils. *'tahara [‘taharal takhan ‘sthi:r korilen [koril) 
Be, Bini |"Ge) ‘(p)prothame ‘pothikke nif52 ‘gattro-hostro un'mo:Jan 
koraite pariben [paribel, ‘tinii ["fei] odhi:k ‘Sokti-fa:li bolia bi’be:cfita 
hoiben |hoibe). 9'nonto:r_uttore:r "pobo:n Bo'tha:faddho ‘bege:r fohit 
‘bohite lagilon Uagilal, kintn Ba'toi tini ‘bohe-n [je “bahe|, "pothi:k ta'tai 
‘drirha koria nijso ‘de:he ‘gattra-bostra ‘foraite thake. abo’ fe:fe 
uttore:r ‘pobo:n ei '(p)prosa:f porit te:g korilen [korila|, tokhon ‘Jurjso 
‘ta:p bis‘ta:r koria ‘ndito hoilen [hoilo), ebony ‘pothi:k ‘tatkhona:t 
‘gattro-bostra un'mo:jon korila, Jutara:n uttore:r ‘pobonke ‘fika:e 
korite hoilo Re u'bhote:r moddhe Jur f§9i “baloba:n. 

Literal Translation —(The Wind and the Sun when personified would, 
as in the case of other Personifications, generally be referred to by the 
honorific forms of the pronoun and the verb, but the ordinary forms [which 
are given in the transcription within square brackets] are also allowable.) 

North's Wind and Sun’s middle-in dispute was-happening, whose 
strength much, suchtime-in warm-cloth-with body covered having-made one 
traveller having-come teached. They then decision made that, who first- 
at traveller-for own body-cloth a-putting-off to-cause-to-make will-be-able, 
he-indeed much powerful having-said (= as) regarded will. be Then 
North's Wind exact-might force-of accompanied (3 = with all force) 
to-blow began, but as-much-even he blows, traveller so-much-even tight 
having-done (2 = tightly) own body-cloth to-wrap remains (= continues), 


End-at North's Wind this attempt abandonment made (2 = abandoned), 
Then -Sun warmth 4-spreading having-made risen became (5 = rose 
spreading warmth), and traveller that-time-at (= immediately) body- 
cloth a-putting-off made. Therefore North’s Wind-for acknowledgment 
to-make it-was that both-of middle-in Sun-indeed strong. 


BARISAL COLLOQUIAL 

Translated by Mr, Hem Chandra Ray Chandhuri, M.A., and Mr. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A,, Lecturers in History, Calcutta University, and read by Mr, Sen. 

*, the glottal stop, is used for earlier initial h. It i 
uttered, and is dropped in rapid speech. dz easily passes into x. 
‘uttona bataf ar “fuizzer lage “kar befi "ho'l ciq loia “dzogra lagla 
oe é aye Fi i 
eMON Jomag #kdzon “pothua manu hara gage “gorom kapor dzo'raia 
‘aia alo. ta hon hera thik kollo, ‘dze age 3:e gaer kapor kho'laite 
parbe, he rei befi dzwan k36a dzaibe. to’hon ‘uttoria bata, ‘he: 
dzxldur dzor ase, ‘sotte laglo, kintu dzo'tui dzore ‘sode, ‘manudi 
f2 tui kaporhan aro atkil koria dza'raite laglo. ‘hefe ‘uttaria bataf 
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‘qil saria dilo. to’hon "Juizzoda ‘wkkekale ‘tsetia odlo. to honi 
manudi kapor ‘khulia fwlailo. . kadze-kadzei ‘uttoria batafer ‘fihar 
dzaite ?oilo, dze ‘hego moidde Juiz ani befi ‘dzwan. 

Literal Translation —Northern Wind and Sun's among whose much 
strength, this taking (2 = over this) dispute started, such time-in one- 
person traveller man all body-upon warm cloth having-wrapped having- 
come got-up (2 = camealong). Then they arrangement made, who before 
(= first) his body’s cloth to-cause-to-put-off will-be-able, him-indeed much 
strong saying (mown) will-go (5 = he will be declared stronger). Then 
Northern Wind, his as-far strength is, to-run began. But as-much-even 
strength-with runs (= blows), man-that so-much-even cloth-piece greater 
tight having-done to-wrap began. Last-at Northern Wind helm 
having-let-go gave (5 = gave up the attempt). Then Sun-that even- 
one-time-at awaking got-up (2—shone forth) Then-even man-that cloth 
having-put-off caused-to-be-thrown. Fact-by-fact-by-even (= conse- 
quently, as a result) Northern Wind-for acknowledgment to-go it-was, 
that their middle-in Sun-indeed much strong. 


DACCA (MUNSHIGANJ) COLLOQUIAL 
Translated and read by Mr. Indu Bhushan Banerji, M.A., Lecturer in History, 
Calcutta University. 

The stress ia very light, and differs from’ that of the Standard 
Colloquial—it is not always initial. 

‘kare 'dzo:y (fRo:1) be’ fi,ei ko'tha loia dzo khon ut'toira ba’taf ar ‘Juizzo 
‘kaidza ‘korte asilo, to’khon ‘Jitori gaé dia ek'dzo:n rastar lo:k ‘hei 
poddia ‘ailo. ta’ khon ‘duio dzone ‘thik korlo dze, dze na'ki age dre-dia 
‘ye gaer ‘fitori khod'aia fa'laite parbo, he ‘oi oila be'fi “dzuan. 
ut'toira ba'taf to’'khon tare “deoddu:r ‘faidds ‘dzore ‘boite laglo, kintu 
he dza'toi ‘dzorei "boite laglo, po thik 9 ta'toi toratori ‘fitorija gaé 
at’kaia dite arambo kollo. ‘hefe ba'taf tar hogol ‘tsefta-tsorittra 
‘saira dilo. cier ‘por, ‘fuizzo tar kara ‘round ‘saira dilo, ar po thik 
> tok’khanoi tar ‘fitori “khuilla falailo, ka'dzei ut'toira ba taf ‘theika 
‘fikar kollo dze ‘tago duidzoner moidde fuiz'zoi *oilo “dzuan beji. 

Literal Translation.—Whose strength much, this matter having-taken 
when Northern Wind and Sun dispute making were, then winter-cloth 
body-on having-given (= wearing) one-person road-of man that path- 
having-given (2— along that way) came. Then two-even persons arrange- 
ment made that, who not-that (= possibly) before him-having-given 
(= by-him) his body-of winter-cloth having-removed to-throw will-be- 
able, he indeed was much strong. Northern Wind then his as-far 
might strength-with to-blow began, but-he as-much-even strength- 
with to-blow began, traveller also so-much-even quick-quick (= quickly) 
winter-cloth-that body-on having-tightened to-give commencement 
made (4—= began to tighten). End-in Wind his all attempt-action 
having-let-go gave. This-of after, Sun his strong sunshine having-let-go 
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gave, and traveller also then-even his winter-cloth having-put-off threw. 
Fact-by-even (= consequently) Northern Wind having-experienced 
acknowledgment made that their two-person-of middle-in Sun-even was 
strong much, 
TIFPERA (BRAHMANBARIA) COLLOQULAL, 
Translated and read by Mr. Jagadish Chandra Chakravart!, Student in the 
University of Caleutia, 

ut toira ba'ta-{ ar “furdzs, ke'da kar theik’ka be fi dzuan, ei loia 
‘kaizza laglo, emun "fomod gorom "karor gao dia «kta Ink “atte 
atte hikha'ns ails. ‘tara thik kollo dze, tarar moidde dze‘oi partam 
manuffar “karor gar thsik’ka fa'laite parbo, he'oi dni-dzoner moidde 
be'fi dznan. ei ‘katar por ut'toira bata: ga:r dzure ‘boon a’rambo 
kollo; kintu dza'toi dzure ba'ta'f ‘sa-re, to’toi lukta ars: ait'ta "karor 
gao dw’. “Jefkhano ut’toira ba’taf ‘tsefta ‘saira dilo. ‘tarFor 
‘Surdzo khuzb be'fi 'te-dz saron fu’ru kollo, ar em‘noi manufta 9 ‘tar 
gar ‘karor ‘khuilla falailo. tokhon ut’toira ba'ta'J "baidda ?oia 
furdzere'oi tarar moidde be' fi dzuan buil'la ‘fikar gelo. 

Literal Translation Northern Wind and Sun, who-that whose from 
much strong, this having-taken dispute began. Such time-in warm 
cloth body-on having-placed one-that person walking walking that-place- 
indeed came. They arrangement made that, their middle-in who-indeed 
first man-that-of cloth body-of from to-cast will-be-able, he-indeed two- 
person-of middle-in much strong, This word-of after, Northern Wind 
body-of force-with a-blowing commencement made; but as-much-even 
force-with Wind lets-go, so-much-even man-that more having-tightened 
cloth body-on gives (= places), Last-thing-at Northern Wind attempt 
having-let-go gave. That-after Sun excessive much heat a-letting-go 
beginning made, and im mediately man-that also his body-of cloth having- 
put-off threw. Then Northern Wind compelled having-become, Sun-as-to- 
even their middle-in much strong having-said acknowledgment went 
(= made). ; 

CHITTAGONG COLLOQUIAL 
Translated by Samana Punninanda, Lecturer in Pali, Calcutta Un 

Mr. Surendra Nath Barna, Stadent in the University, 

assistance of the same gentlemen, 

‘utoror bo'tarr ar ‘fuizzo, ei ‘dudzoner madze 'xa:¢ "bo:] befi, ei 
xota loia 'taéral korer, ‘?:n Jomot ‘ekdzon 'ro"tia 92ram “xotta ‘gazt di 
‘ail. tara ‘thik koillo dze, dze ‘age oi 'Fo°ttar ‘xotta xo'lait Faribo, tar 
"bo:1 befi boli dora hoibo. ‘tar Por ‘utorar bo'éq-r ku:b “dzore ‘dzoitu 
la-il, xintu © dzato ‘dzore boé, ‘ro'tta aro “fakto kor} ‘xotta dzoraé. fe’ fo 
‘utirar bo‘éarr t(h)amil. ‘tar For dorom hoi ‘raid udil, ar "Fo"tta 
t29n toon ‘xotta xuli feill>, xO'dzei ‘utaror bo'éar ‘baédd> hei fi'are 
koilla dze ‘duidzoner madze "[uizzor b:] befi. 

Literal Pranslation.—North's Wind and Sun, these two-person’s 
amid whose strength much, this matter having-taken, dispute are-doing, 


iversity, and 
Transcribed with the 
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such time-in one-person traveller warm coat (= cloak) body-on having- 
placed came, They arrangement made that, who before that traveller-of 
cloak to-cause-to-put-off will-be-able, his strength much having-said (= as) 
considered will-be. That-of after North’s Wind very-much force-with to-go 
began, but he as-much force-with blows, traveller more tight having-made 
cloak wraps. Last-at North-of Wind stopped. That-of after warm 
having-become sun-shine rose, and traveller then then (2 = at once) 
cloak having-put-off threw. Fact-by-indeed North’s Wind compelled 
having-become acknowledgment made that two-person’s middle-in Sun‘s 
strength much. 
ASSAMESE 

Translated by Mr. Suryya Kumar Bhoyan, M.A., Professor, Cotton College, 

Gauhati, and read by Mr. Porasuram Datta, M,Sc., Student in the Calcutta 

University. 

Assamese is spoken by over 14 million people, and there is 
considerable literary activity in this language. 

The pronunciation is that of Upper Assam, which is regarded as the 
standard. 

f. z seem to be interchangeable. t, d are alveolar, but the trne 
dental sounds are also heard. Retroflex sounds are absent; and of all 
Indian languages, Assamese is unique in having only one set of t,d 
sounds. @ is the consonantal sound, as in Bengali. h is voiced, a5 in 
Bengali. 

‘uttorar bo'tah arn ‘belir ‘bhitarat “ka:r be’si ba:l, take loi «1 h3tor 
‘oriaori lagil, enete “ezan ba’torua “enasola eta ‘pindhi "xei pone a‘hil. 
xi'h3te ‘thik korile ‘ze, "zeée ba'torua zonok pro’thome solato ‘ar 
pora kho‘haboloi ‘baéddha koribo pariba, take ‘antot koi be'si boli bult 
bho’ba hobo, ‘uttora bo’tahe tar “xoktie ‘a_temane “boliboloi ‘dhorile, 
*kintn bo’tah ze'mane ‘ta'n koi "boboloi dhore, ba'torud z2ne xi mane 
solato ‘gat ‘atihe dhore. "x269 xehot ‘uttora bo’tahe ‘sesta “eri dile. 
tar ‘pasot xu‘ruz(ajdede ‘tikafsta ‘rod dile: ara boa'torua zone 
tu‘rante “Gar pora ‘solato kho'’haé thole. ‘gotike xIh3tor “bhitorat 
"helitr ze bo:1 be’si, tak ‘uttora bo‘tahe ‘sikar korib? loi "baéddhs hol. 

Literal Translation—Northern Wind and Sun-of among whose much 
strength, that having-taken (2 = in that matter) ther dispute 
began, then one-person traveller cloak one having-put-on that direction 
came. They arrangement made that, who traveller person-of first-at 
cloak-the body-of from to-remove-for compelled to-make will-be-able, him 
other-that-from having-made (2 = than the other) much strong having- 
said (= as) thought will-be. Northern Wind his strength-with sufheience- 
measure-with (= to its extent) to-blow got-hold-of (2 = began to blow), 
hut Wind as-much-measure-with force having-made (2 = forcibly) to-blow 
for holds, traveller person so-much-measure-with cloak-the body-on 
having-tightened-indeed holds. All end-at Northern Wind attempt 
having-given-up gave (2 = gave up). That-of after-at Sun-god up-land- 
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splitting (= scorching) sun-shine fave ; and traveller p Prson quickly 
body-of from cloak-that having-removed placed. Movement-by (= in 
consequence) their among Sun-of that strength much, that Northern 
Wind acknowledgment to-make-for obliged became, 

ORIYA 
Translated, in the colloquial style, by Mr. Rabindra Mohan Datta, M.A., B.L., 

Lecturer in Calentta University, and read by Mr, Banchhanidhi Mahapatra, 

M.A., of Puri District, Student in the University. 

c] f§ have greater friction than in Bengali. 4 is a palatalized s = sj: 
occasionally it becomes s. {, d, ras in Bengali, l,m are true retroflox 
sounds. h is voiced, as in Bengali. 

uttora po’"bon> au ‘Surf§o bhi'tore dine ka'li la’gila fe ka‘ha 
dihore ba’]a be’si:, Se'tiki hele, Rone ba'tol Goram In’ga Qhori hei, 
Sethi ai pohon‘cjila, di‘hé Kako "thik kole Be, “Fe age Se’hi ba'toi 
di‘horu ta:r In’ga ka'rhi nei paribs, ‘tari fh'na Fibs Be bolo he'si, 
ta'ba:d ut'tora po'bons Re’ te ‘Bore pare bo'hibakn lagila, ene po"bana 
Bete "Bore ba’ha thae, ée"hj batoi $e’te bhi’ rikiri lu’ga Ghori heu thae. 
SeS9beloku ut’tora po’bono thok"ki gala. ta’ba:d baldo ‘fior "khora 
hela, an S0n9e Sande Se’hi ba'toi di*horu ln’ga ka'rhi po’kaila. se'thii 
ut'tora po’bonsku manibakn hela, Re di‘hink bhi'tare “Surf§o bars, 

Literal Translation. Northern Wind and Sun among day-in dispute 
began that whose body-in strength much, that time-in, person-one 
traveller warm cloth having-wrapped having-been, there having-come 
reached. Two each arrangement made that, who before (= first) that 
traveller body-from his cloth having-removed to-take will-be-able, his-even 
known it-will-go (=it will be) that strength much. That-after Northern 
Wind as-much force-with is-able to-blow-for began, but Wind as-much 
force-with blowing remains (2 — continues to blow), that traveller so-much 
having-closed-having-made (= making close or tight) cloth having- 
wrapped becoming remains. Last-time-for Northern Wind having- 
restrained went (2 — was checked). That-after very force (adj, = 
forcible) sunshine became, and along-with along-with (2 = immediately) 
that traveller body-from cloth having-removed threw. That-from Northern 
Wind-as-for to-confess-for it-heeame (it-was), that two-of among Sun great, 


MAGAHI 
Translated by Dr. Uma Shankar Bhattacharya of Gaya, 

Magahi is a dialect of the Bihari group, and is spoken by about 
6} millions in 8. Bihar (Patna, Gaya, Mungir, and Hazaribagh Districts), 
It has no literary cultivation, Hindostani (Hindi and Urdu) being the 
language employed by its speakers for literary purposes, 

This transcription is based on the pronunciation of two Bengal: 
speakers of Magahi. 


4 18 often pronounced very like an open 9, especially when long. 
Al is almost 3). his a voiced sound, 
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ut’ranga bajar au su raf du‘nomé bar’bas hoa’ halai kaun 
ke'kra‘se Rab’bar hovhai. et’nemé ego ra’hi: garam kap’ra: orhi{a)le: 
one a:gelai, du‘nomé sal'la:h bhelai ki Ge po hile ra hiake kapar wa: 
u'tarr letai, o’hi bara’ sam(a)'Bhal fjaitai. tab ut'ranga apna 
"hharbas bah’la:, ba:ki wu: Ret'te: bah'te ge:la, ra’hi: tet’te: kapar wa’ 
sa’ta:kai orh’te ge:l. ut’ranga baja:r ‘ha:r dao de:ke ‘cJho:r delka. 
tab su‘rujfs apna ki rin cfhat kaila, au ra‘hi: tur(a)"te: kapar’ war u ta:r 
delkai, tab ut’ranga baj'a:rke man’hi paral ki au'rujs bara: ha:th. 

Literal Translation —Northern Wind and Sun two-among dispute was- 
happening who whom-from strong is. This-much-in one traveller warm 
cloth wrapped there having-arrived-went. Two-among agreement took- 
place that who first traveller-of cloth-big (= piece of cloth, cloak) having- 
removed will-take-off, he-even great understood shall-go. Then Norther 
solf-of weight-with blew, but he as-much blowing went, traveller so-much 
cloth-big having-wrapped-having-done putting-on went. Northern Wind 
defeat chance having-given (3 = giving up hope) having-let-go gave 
(2— gave up). Then Sun self-of rays scattered, and traveller quickly 
cloth-big having-removed gave, Then Northern Wind-for to-acknowledge 
fell that Sun great is (honorific). 


MAITHILI 
The translation, in the Standard Dialect of North Darbhanga, is by 

Mr. Brahmadey Narayan Singh, Student in the Calcutta University. The 

text has been read by the same gentleman. 

Maithili ia the vernacular of about 104 millions in Bihar. There ts 
a little literary cultivation of this language, but High Hindi is much 
used by the people. 

j§ has much friction, and sounds almost dz. f is as in Bengali. 
h is voiced. 2 is pronounced without lip-rounding. The quality of a 
approaches 9. ‘ is nearly inaudible. 

ut(a)’rang ba’sa:t or ‘su‘rdz meé b 'Bhagra calal Ge du’humeé ke 
adhik bal'wa:n, tahi ka:l ek bato’hi: “darm bastra ‘orhne ‘rejl. 
o: du'nu i: nif'claj ke'lenh ki, Be keo pratham bato hick deh's3: 
ang-ra’kha: hat'waot, ‘we:h dosra’s3: ba‘lift ma‘nal Fjajat. takban 
ut(a)’rang ‘sakti-bho:r' ba’he lag'‘lach, kintu 3: 3: "be: adhik ‘bhe:] 
de'laik, t3: t3: o bato’hi: orhnak3 ap'na fa'ri:rmé adhik la'petne “Ge:l. 
antmé ut(a)’rang cJef'ta ‘cfha:r' de‘lenh. au ‘su'rdz ba‘hot Garm 
bhaj’k3: ug'lach. bato’hi: ‘takh(a)nijé a’pan orhna ‘pho:l’ pha’ra:k 
kelak. ‘taj ut(a)'rangk3: ha’tha:t swi’ka:r kare par'lenh fe, 
du’hudotamé ‘su-rdze bal'wa:n ‘cfho:th’. 

Literal Translation—Northern Wind and Sun among this dispute went 
that two-amid who much strong. That time one traveller warm cloth 
wrapped came. That two this decision did (honorific) that, who-anyone 
(= whoever) first traveller-of body-from body-protector (= cloak) will- 
remove, he second-from strong acknowledged will-go. Then Norther 
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strength-having-filled (= with full strength) to-blow began, but as-much 
as-much force much been went, so0-much so-much that traveller Wwrapper- 
for own body-on much folded went. End-in Norther attempt having-let- 
go gave (hon). Now Sun much warm having-been rose. Traveller 
then-even self-of wrapper having-put-off distant did (2 = removed). 
Therefore Norther-for perforce acknowledgment to-do fell (hon.) that 
two-piece (= persons)-among Sun-indeed strong is (hon.), 


BHOJPURIYA 
The tennslation is by Mr. Sarada Prasul Tewari, of Chapra, Student in the 

University of Calcutta, and the transcription is from the reading by the same 

fentleman. 

Bhojpuriya is the language of some 184 millions in Bihat and the 
United Provinces. There is very little literature in it, the speakers 
ordinarily using High Hindi and Urdu in literature and public life, 

h is always strongly voiced, (a) is developed from an earlier a, and 
is more a glide than a distinct sound. 

_ utar‘hi: aur su‘raj§ mé ‘ge:ng ho:t rahe, ki du‘nomé ke bari’a-r ba:, 
e'hi bi-efmé ego ra‘hi: garam ‘orhna orh(a)le ‘ai:l. e’hi ba:tke ba’ Ri: 
lagel, ki f§e pe'hile o ra‘hi-ke ‘orhna utar'wa di, ok’reke a‘dhika 
boriar bu'Bhal fa-i. tab utar'hi: bara: “Bo:rse bahe lagel, ba:ki:r 
‘Fata)ne "Bo:rse u ba'he, ut(a)ne ‘Porrse ra'hi: ‘orhna apna “dehmé 
la‘pe'tle Fae. ha:rpa:clhke utar’hi: bahol ban ho garl. tab ‘gha:n 
hora: “forrse ugal, wo Furutle ra‘hi: ‘orhna u'ta:r deh(a)las, e’hi-se 
utar hi-ka sa’karreke paral, ki su'ruj§ do’nomé banka: bare. | 

Literal Translation.—Norther and Sun imong dispute being was, that 
two-even-among who strong is, this middle-in one traveller warm wrapper 
wrapped came, This word-of (2 — in this matter) wager was-fixed, that 
who first that traveller-of Wrapper to-cause-to-take-off will-give (2 = will 
have removed), him-indeed much strong to-understand it-will-go. Then 
Norther much force-with to-blow began, but even-as-much force-with 
he blows, even-so-much force-with traveller wrapper self-of body-on 
folded goes. Defeat-after-of (— at last) Norther to-blow stop having- 
become went. Then sun-shine much force-with rose, and immediately 
traveller wrapper having-put-off gave-he.. This-from Norther-for 
acknowledgment-to it-fell, that Sun two-even-among strong is, 

HINDOSTANI (HINDI) 

re Translated by Pandit Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedi, of Calcutta. 

Hindostani is the representative language of India. The home of 
Hindostani is in the Western Districts of the United Provinces of Agra 
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of over 130 millions, its pronunciation differs but slightly over the vast 
area in which it is employed, but there 1s appreciable difference in 
the intonation of the different dialect and language areas. The present 
translation is in the colloquial style, and in the transcription the ordinary 
edueated Hindu pronunciation of E. United Provinces has been followed, 
and it does not seek to record the pronunciation of any single person. 

f can be employed for 2. h is the voiced sound. rf is a flap sound. 
ao becomes 2: in the western districts of the United Provinces, where 
we also oceurs as €*, and A before h as w. 

utta’ri: ha“ea: aor ‘su:rajs is ba:t par Bhagar ra he: the:, ki ham 
do’ no:mé kaon 4'dhi:k ba'li: hee, it nezmé* Garam ‘cjaddar ‘cja:der) 
orhe: ‘ek bato“hi: [ra:‘hi:] wdhar ‘a: nikla:, undo-'no:mé jah 
thah’ra:, ki "fjo: bato” hi:se- pah(a)'le: ‘cjaddar utara: le:, on hi: a‘dhi:k 
ba'li: sam'Bha: Faega:. is par utta’ri: ha’wa: pu:'re: ‘zo:r ke sa:th 
bah'ne: la’gi:, par woh "Rid: Hid: bah’ ti: go'i:, ‘tjd:'tj6: boto" hi: apni: 
‘de:hmé ‘cfaddarko: ‘khu:b lape:t ta: gaea:. ‘antmé: utta’ri: ho'ea:nes 
apna: ‘aten ‘cfho:r dia:. pi:cfhe: ‘su:rajs ti’kha:pan ke sa:th u ga, 
aor us bato“himne tu'rat ap ni: ‘cJaddar uta:r da:li:. is he: utte’ ri: 
ho’wa:kor ma:zn’na: pa'ra:, ki do" no:mé su:rajs hi: ba li: hee. 

Literal Translation.—Northern Wind and Sun this affair upon having- 
quarrelled continued were, that “we two-among who much strong is”, this- 
much-in warm sheet worn one traveller that-side having-come came-out, 
They-two-among this was-settled, that who traveller-from first sheet 
having-caused-to-remove may-take, he-indeed much strong considered 
will-go, This upon Northern Wind full strength of with to-blow began, 
but she as as blowing went, so so that traveller self-of body-on sheet-to 
much wrapping went. End-at Northern Wind-by self-of attempt having- 
let-go was-given. After (= then) Sun sharpness of with rose, and that 
traveller-by quickly self-of sheet having-removed was-put-off. That 
through Northern Wind-to to-acknowledge fell, that two-among Sun- 
indeed strong 15. 

MARWARI 
(CHURU OR SHAIKHAWATI DIALECT) 
Translated by Mr. Kali; anti Khaitan, M.A., B.1., Barrister-at-Law, Calentia 
High Court, and read by Chandiprasad Khaitan, B.A. 

Marwari is a dialect of the Rajasthani Group. There is very little 
literary culture in it, High Hindi being in common use among its 
speakers. 

Sounds mainly asin Hindi—only the cerebrals are stronger. bh is a 
very weak sound, and is easily dropped. 4 is a palatalized s. 

utta’ri: ha’ea: a: ‘su:raj§ a:pesri: m3 “5 “bast ko ‘Riker kar raja: 
tha:, ki ‘kunaams ‘beési: Ror he. itmams garom ‘cjaddar odd'ja: 
‘atthina e:k fatt'ri: ‘a: nikljo:. u'na'ms ja: ta) (h)o:i: ki fo: “pmjli 
po:t fi Fatt’ri past: ‘cfaddor ut’ra:j le:go:, bo:'i: ‘besti: ‘fjo:rrwamn 
sam'fjjo FRa:vego". phe:r utta'ri: hava: pura ‘Rosa clalna laggi:, 
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pan Sit nisi: "ba: cJaz'lli:, ut'no:i: ‘bo: Ratt'ri: a:pki: ‘Claddarna katth’i 
‘o:rto: gajo:. ‘Se:$m3 utta'ri: ha'va: cje:fta: ‘Cho:r dis. fad 'su:rafR 
garma: i:ka sath c[amak utth'jo:, a:r tu'rant “bo: Fatt 'ri: a:pki:'cjaddor 
ute:r di:. “3 "ka:ray utta’ri: ho'wa:na man‘no: pa'rjo: ki ‘i do'nud-m3 
‘surrafs “beSSi "fRo:rea:n ha. 

Literal Translation —Northern Wind and Sun themselves-of among this 
affair of dispute having-done continued were, that whom-in much strength 
8. This-much-in warm sheet having-worn that-place ane traveller 
having-come came-out. Them-among this agreement was that who first 
occasion that traveller from sheet having-caused-to-remove will-take, he- 
indeed much strong considered will-go. Then Northern Wind full strength- 
with to-blow began, but as-much-even she blew, so-much-even that 
traveller self-of sheet-to having-tightened wearing went, End-at Northern 
Wind (tvs.) attempt having-let-go was-given. Then Sun warmth-of 
with having-shone rose, and quickly that traveller (ins.) self-of sheet 
having-removed was-given. This reason Northern Wind-to to-acknow- 
ledge fell that those two-among Sun much strong is, 


WESTERN PANJABI 
(MULTANI DIALECT) 
Translated and read by Prof. Karm Narayan Bahl, M. A., D.Se., of Muir College, 
Allahabad, 

There is no literary culture of any Western Panjabi dialect, the 
speakers employing Hindostani (Hindi or Urdu), and Mr, Bahl’s pro- 
nunciation is possibly affected by that of Hindostani. | 

Stress as in Hindostani, 

parbot-di: wa: te: suraj" apes vwiecfa larde: pje hann ke kerha: 
an(h)d: wiecfi: dhe:r trakra: he: ithe wiccla hikk ra:(h)i: garam 
cjo:ga: partie ho:e: ko:li aja:. un(h)d:ne e: Fwsla: ki-ta: ke Ferha: 
ra:(h)i:-da cjo:ga: Lawha: deve, ulh)o: un(h)a: viec}ti: dhe:r trakra: 
somfjhea:vesi. vata parbat-di: wa: apnd: sara Bor lake ghulli:, 
par fjitti: fjoir-di: gbulldi: hai, raz(h)i: utti: Hada: apna: cjo:ga: 
appe: utte: whale: ghinda: hai : Anticcla parhat-di: i:-ne: Fatan 
karna: {hoc ditta:. waste surajy dhe:r garmi: na:l clamkana lagga:, 
te: ra:(hji:ne: hat apyd: co:ga: laha: satted:. i: tari: parbat-di: 
~ea:kii: manga: pea: ke dnha: wiec]ii: uray dhecr trakra: he:, 

Literal Translation.—Mountain-of Wind and Sun themselves between 
striving it-may-fall are (3 = were disputing) that who them between 
much atrong is, This-much between one traveller warm clonk worn been 
near came. Them-by this agreement was-made that who traveller-of 
cloak having-made-to-remove gives, he-even them between much strong 
will-be-understood. Then Mountain-of Wind self-of entire force having- 
brought blew, but as-much force-of blowing-she was, traveller so-much 
excessive self-of cloak self-of around wrappin , | 


aby aa & was; end-at Mountain-of 
Wind-by attempt to-make having-lot-go was-given. Then Sun much 
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warmth with to-shine began, and traveller-by quickly self-of cloak having- 
taken-off was-thrown. This way-by Mountain-of Wind-for to-acknowledge 
it-fell that two-persons between Sun much strong is. 


SINDHI 
Translated by Mr. Shyamdas Parmanand Vaswani, M.A. (of Haidarabad-Sindb), 
late Professor in the St. Paul's Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta, who also 
assisted in the transcription. 

b’, d’, a’ are the peculiar Sindhi sounds which are made with the 
simultaneous closure of the glottis, and have the characteristic hollow 
quality. , d, » are true retrofiex sounds, J is a strongly fricative }. 
dis the Arabic yayn. ° " are almost inaudible. 

uttarafje’ hawa: ai ‘sijRje “pay me: pee tak’ratr® kadJo, te 
maAn’fhaun’ ‘ke:r" wa'dhi:k’ ‘“d'aidho. ‘fjAhte hik’ro: mo’‘sa:far’, 
‘Bahkhe: garam ‘cjo:ao: ~poahe'rjel" ho:, acji: lap’gharu = thjo:. 
un‘han:” ‘pa:n’mé: thaha’ra:u kaso, ta Fe ‘ko: pabe'ri: mo'sa:far kha: 
‘cJocao: Laha'rasindo, so: “b’e:kha: wa'dhi:k’ ‘d’a:dho sam’ fjbay'mé: indo. 
uttar® “pahnf§e ‘sabh ‘ta:kat’sd: lag'an" fu'ru: kaJo. par fie 
wa'dhi:k” pjo le’g'e, tid mo'sa:for" wa'dhick’ so:"GQhaiasd: ‘cjo:w0: pajo 
b'a‘dhe. a’xar" utt:ar’ ‘pahnfi: ko:"Jof cfha‘d’e d'i'ni:. poze ‘sijf5" ‘te: 
f'sd: ‘climkay’ la'g’o:. ai hiko’dam mo’sa:fara ‘clo:ao: lache cfhad”jo. 
al ‘tahkare uttara hoaea:khe la’cfa:r thi: ka bu:l kar no pjo, ta 
khai:tis’ ‘siJfR" wa'dhi:tk’ “d'axtho. 

Literal Translation—North-of Wind and Sun-by self-amid it-falls 
(= prog, auzilliary) dispute was-done (3—dispute was taking place), that 
out-of-them who much strong. That-at one traveller, whom-to warm cloak 
wrapped was, having-come passer was (3. = happened to pass by), Them- 
by self-amid agreement was-made, that who anyone (2 = whoever) first-at 
traveller-from cloak will-get-removed, he two-from much strong under- 
standing-in will-be. Norther self-of all might-with to-blow commencement 
made. But as-much much fell may-blow (blows) (2—was blowing),so-much 
traveller much closeneas-with cloak fell may-bind (binds) (2 = was 
tightening). End-at Norther-by self-of attempt having-let-go was-given. 
Then Sun warmth-with to-shine began; and one-breath (= immediately) 
traveller-by cloak having-put-off was-removed, And therefore North-of 
Wind-for obliged having-been acknowledgment to-make it-fell, that 
from-him Sun much strong. 


GUJARATI 
(PARSI DIALECT) 
Translated and read by Dr. I. J. 5S. Taraporewala, M.A., Ph.D. (Wirzburg), 
Professor of Camparative Philology in the University of Calcutta, 

n is more alveolar than retroflex ; the same can be said of t, d also. 
r is a flap sound. 

ut’tarna ‘pawen ane ‘surap waccle tak’ra:r cjali, ke "be-md “ko: 
~a'dha:re Fjorawor. 'tetld: ek mu‘sa:fer, Fe ‘garam kap’ra:md 
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witla:jlo ato:, te ‘a°wi la-go. ‘ben Ran ko'bu:l tha'ja:, ke ‘a:j mu'sa:far 
pase “teno “daglo fje "ko:i utratee, te vo'dha:re Fjfora-wer Gana. 
‘torre ut'tarna ‘pawene po'ta:ina purd: ‘Forrthi ‘fukea’ md-dji, pan 
Rempem vo'dhare ‘fo:rthi te ‘fukjo", temtem te mu'sa:fare po'ta:ni 
aspas te “daglo wa'dha:re ‘tait vi'ta:ljo, ne ‘cfhelle sar’wa:le ut'tarna 
‘pavane po'ta:ni ko'jeJ “parti mackhi. ‘tacrpacthi ‘su‘rafje Ghani 
‘Ro:rthi pra‘ka:fea md ji, ne tho“’ra'§ wo'xatmd pela mnu’sa:fare 
po'tano “Waglo ‘kari narkhjo. ne ‘tacre ui'tarna pavanne ka'bu:l 
kared pari, ke ‘bemd ‘suraf wo'dha:re Fora-war nto. 

Literal Translation.—North-of Wind and Sun amidst dispute was-gono, 
that two-amid who more strong. Then one traveller, who warm cloth-in 
wrapped was, he having-come began (2= came along). Two persons 
agreoment became, that that traveller from he-of (his) cloak who anyone 
(2 = whoever) may-cause-to-take-off, he more strong may-be-counted, 
Then North-of Wind-by self-of full force-with to-blow it-was-begun, but 
as-as more force-with he blew, so-so that traveller-by self-of side-and- 
side that cloak more “ tight '’ was folded, and last account-in (2 = at 
last) North-of Wind-by self-of attempt abandoned was-dropped. Then- 
after Sun-by much strength-with to-shine it-was-begun, and short-even 
time-in that traveller-by self-of cloak having-removed was-dropped. And 
then North-of Wind-by agreement (acknowledgment) to-make it-fell, 
that two-amid Sun more strong was. : 


Translated and read by Pandit Sitaram Narahari Shastri Shende, of Poona, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit in the University of Caloutta. 


ts dz are assibilated sounds, ¢ d » | § are true retroflex sounds. 
r is developed from an intervocal |, and is a flap-sound, as in other 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

V is an o pronounced with spread lips, and it is the Marathi substitute 
for ordinary Indian as. — | 

ut'tyre:tsa wa'ju: wv “su:rj’ ap'lja mad‘dhje ‘bha:ydat hote: ki: 
ap'lja mad'dhje a’dhik sa’myrthjowa:n ko:y. tjave'les e:k pra’wa: fi: 
_Gordh'ri: pangh(a)’ru:n “dza:t hota. — tja’ni: a’sé- thvrae(i)'lé ki:, “dzo 
ko-pi> pro“wa:[jas a:p'li: go-dh'ri: phé’ku:n ‘dja-wajars la'wi:l, to o’dhik 
bvhean symadz(a)'la dza’i:l. nantve wa'jn: sO 'e0:tjane wa'hi: lala: 
vajutsa “drow ‘dzvsdzosa o'dhik ho’: lagla, ‘tystesa to pro’ea:fi 
ap'li: godh’ri: ap'lja "bhé:woti o'dhik gin'Ja:!i lagla:. _ sar'tefe: 
o(a)ti va'juné pra‘jvin® kvr'yjartse so'rucn dilé:, nantvr ‘su:rj’ ap'lja 
njyo'te:ne a'tifyj’ pro‘khye ho’: lagla:.  te’sha: pra'sa:;jane a Vi: 
go-dh'ri: ‘du:r phéku:n diliz 9'fa: ritine wa'ju:s ko’bu:l kyené “bhara 
prrlé ki:, do'gha:maxt'dhjé ‘sur) odhik bylea:n. ea 

Literal Tranalation.—North-of Wind and Sun themselves emiiak 
disputing were that, themselves amidst much strong who, That-timo-in 
one travoller blanket having-wrapped going was. By-them this was: 
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agreed that, who any-one (2 — whoever) traveller-from self-of blanket 
having-thrown-off to-give-for (2 = to have removed) will-cause-to-do, 
he much strong considered will-go (= will be). Then Wind whistling-with 
( = with greatest force) to-blow began. Wind-of force as-much-as-much 
much to-be began, so-much-so-much that traveller self-of blanket 
gelf-of sides much to-tighten began. Consequence-end-in Wind-by 
attempt to-make-of having-abandoned was-given. Then Sun self-of 
warmth-with excessive fierce to-be began. Even-then traveller-by 
self-of blanket far having-thrown was-given. This way-by Wind-for 
acknowledgment to-make fate befell that, two-amidst Sun much strong. 


TELUGU 
(COLLOQUTAL) 
Translated and read by Mr. Jonnalagadda Satvanarnyana Pantulu, of 
; Rajahmundry, Student in Calcutta. 

The plosives have a slight aspiration. A final syllable at the end of 
a breath-group not finishing 4 sentence has a rising pitch ; otherwise there 
seems to be no accentuation. Sis a palatalized 8. 

uttarapu-qailini sucrjudannu sa:llallo: jevadu balomainawanani 
ea:dintsukuptuundega:, wettsani peddoko:tu todukkuni da:re:poseea:d- 
okad-oecfa:du. aoa: (la da:re:porredsyyi etedi ko:inu mottamodat-evalu 
tisikonetatiu cJecstaxo:, warda rendo:wanikanna balamainoea:dani 
anuko:walani eoppudalacie:sukunna:rn. appuda uttarapu-ga:li tana 
balamukeddi wi:cfenu, ka:ni qa:li jekkuwoqa: wi:cjinakeddi, da:re:po:- 
woddu wali kortna tsuttu marinta dadgdireya: tsuttabettukunna:du. 
cjittacsiwaraki nitarapa-gacli tane prajatnacznni mdcnese:senu, appuda 
suirjuda ti:tfayanga: prakasintseya:, wsentone dareposweaiu wan 
kottnn - tiSe-Sanu. ancje:ta uttarapu-gacli, wea:lliddarlo: sutrjude: 
balamainowa: dani woppukowalasivaccfenu. 

Literal Translation —Northern-Wind-and Sun-and they-among who 
strong-person-having-said (— as 4 strong one) dispute-having-taken 
(bought)-having-been-while (= while they were disputing among them- 
solves), warm big-” coat’ to-wear-having-taken (= having worn, 
reflexive) road-in-he-that-goes one came-he. They road-in-he-that-gocs 
(acc.) his “ coat’ (ace.) first (emphatic) who having-removed-take-like 
_( = as to cause to remove) will-make-whoever, he second-(other)-person- 
than strong-person-having-said think-must-having-said (=as) agreement- 
to-do-took-(bought)-they. Then Northern-Wind self-of strength-all 
blew-it, but Wind the-more having-blown-much, road-in-he-that-goes 
his “coat (acc.) around the-more closely to-wrap-round-took-he 
(reflexive). Last-at (emphatic) Northern-Wind self-of endeavour (acc.) 
stopped-it. Then Sun excessively shining-while, immediately road-in-he- 
that-goes his ‘coat (aec.) took-off-he. Therefore Northern-Wind 
they-two-persons-among Sun-indeed strong-person-having-said (= as) 
agree-take-having-wished-( = must)-came (= was forced to agree). 
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EANNADA (CANARESE) 
(COLLOQUIAL) 
Translated and read by Mr. Ramaraja Puttaraja Urs, B.A., of Mysore City, 
Student in the University of Calcutta, 

The stops have a slight aspiration. The cerebrals are true retroflex 
sounds. ois a rather low sound. Stress is mostly on the root syllable, 
which is initial; the final vowel in a breath-group is pronounced at a high 
piteh, and is slightly prolonged. h is voiced. 

uttaraga:liju mattiu sutrjanu tammalli jar heecfu balawantarendu 
siea:dasa:duttiddarn. a-g29 wvobbo prajaikonn maime:le wondu 
niluwangijannu ha:kikondu bandann. ja:ra mudalu praja:pikanu 
tanna niluwangijannn tegedubiduwoha:ge mazduttazro:, assare: heecju 
baliftharendu, awaru soppikondaru. mnantara uttaraga:liju balawa:di 
hi:situ. a:dore praja:nikanu, uttaraga:liju jeftu Boragi bi:sito:, aftu 
GAthja:di tanna nilnwangijannn tanna sutta suttikoydaonn, koneqe 
uttaragalijn tanna prajatnavennu bittitu. nantara SIrjInUo suduwa- 
ha:ge kadanu. takkfayave  prajacyikanu tannd niluvangijannu 
tegeduha:kibittanu. hi:ge uttaraga:liju, awaribbaralli sicrjonu heec]u 
balavantonendu soppikoljabeka:jitn, 

Literal Translation.—North-Wind and Sun self-among who more 
strong-having-said ( = aa) dispute-doing-were-they, Then one traveller 
body-upon one long-coat (ace.) having-put-on-having-taken came-he. 
Who first traveller self-of long-coat (aee.) having-removed-having-left-so 
will-do-he (hon.)-mayhbe, they-indeed ( — he, fon.) more strong-having- 
said (= as), they having-agreed-took-they, Then North-Wind strongly 
blew-it. But traveller, North-Wind how-much strongly hlew-it-mayhe, 
that-much firmly self-of long-coat (aec.) self-of round having-put-round- 
took-he. End-at North-Wind self-of attempt (ace.) gave-up-it, Then 
Sun warmly shone-he. Immediately traveller self-of long-coat (ace,) 
having-removed-haying-thrown-gave-up-he, So North-Wind, they-two- 
Persons-among Sun more strong-having-said (= an) having-agroed-to- 
take-it-was-wanted (= had to agree), 


‘TAMIL 
Translated and read by Mr. T. E, Sundaram Pillai, of Tinnevelly, Student in the 
Presidency College, Calentta, 

t do ] 2 are true cacuminals (retroflex sounds). z and z are 
fricative r sounds, respectively retroflex and alveolar. t, d are alveolar 
sounds, occurring only as ¢t(3) and nd. The distinction between 
the rolled forward retroflex r, and the ordinary rollod alveolar r, as well 
is the interdental n, and the ordinary alveolar n, is not indicated, the 
transcriber finding it difficult to distinguish the very slight difference 
which exists, no doubt, but probably is not of phonemic importanee. 
t, k often aspirated (th-, kh-, -ith., ‘kkh-). 8g occur in the interior of 
a word, and g is sometimes unvoiced to x. tis an u with unrounded 
lips, with probably advanced tongue position. 
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Enuneiation very rapid. Root-syllables, generally initial, bear the 
stress. 

sadagattzum sucrjanum jar d5acsti balewa:n jendiaw tarkkittu 
kondirmkkaijil, voru praja:ni firidu: weppama:na wor udaijeit tarittu 
kkondur aweogije: wanda:n. anda praja:pijinudaija udaijei jarr mudalil 
jedinkkumbadi fejvikkira:no:, awone: firanda balawa:n jenak karmda 
~we:ndum, jendiu avargal sammadittuk konda:rgal. piragm vadaga:tiru 
tannudaija mugu balattodm adikkat todanginan. a:na:l jewealawu 
dsa:stija:ga adikkap prajattanitta:no:, asooalavikkawoalavm proja:niyjum 
tan udaijei dsa:stija:ga mudikkonda:n, mudivil wadagatttau asanudaija 
prajattanattei withu vifja:n. pirogu su:rjen tannudaija weppattei veli 
witta:n. Apporude: praja-pijum tannudaija po:rwaijei jeduttu witta-n. 
a:gaijina:l wadaga:ttim avergaliruvoril su:rjane: mikka balowa:n jena 
eoppukkoljumbali ne:rndadia, 

Literal Translation,—North-Wind-and Sun-and who much strong having- 
said ( = 50) having-disputed having-taken-being-at (2 = while they were 
continuing to dispute), one traveller little-that hot-that-was (2 = warm) 
one cloth (acc.) having-worn having-taken that-way-even came-he. 
That traveller-of cloth (acc.) who first-at that-will-remove-according 
cause-to-do-ho-maybe, him-even goodly strong to-say ( = 50) to-consider 
it-is-necessary (2 — must consider), having-said ( = that) they having- 
agreed took-they (5 = they agreed). After (= then) North-Wind self-of 
whole strength-with to-blow began-he. That-which-became-if ( = but) 
what-moasure much-to-become (= excessively) to-blow attempted-he- 
indeed, that-measure-to-that-measure traveller-also self cloth (acc.) 
much-to-become having-wrapped took-he. End-at North-Wind he-of 
attenipt (ace.) having-left left-he. After Sun self-of heat (acc.) out left-he 
(2 = gave out). That-time-even (= then) traveller-also self-of cloak 
(ace.) having-removed left-he. By-the-becoming-even (= therefore) 
North-Wind they-two-persons-among Sun-even too-much (= more) 
strong to-say (=s0) that-will-take-to-agree-according happened-it (= as 
for the North-Wind, it was to agree that, etc.). 

MALAYALAM | 
Translated and read by Mr. Chittur Telakkat Narayana Menon, 6. A., of 

Cochin, Malabar, Revised with the help of Mr. Lakshmipuram A. Ravi- 

varma in London. 

Sounds much as in Tamil. Distinction between the “palatal * and 
alveolar r-sounds, and between the alveolar and the interdental n-sounds, 
have not been indicated. th in athikem is probably an unvoiced d+ h. 
Stress as in Tamil. 

satakkan kattum su:rjanum tammil a:ra:ne athikam belawa:n 
jenna tarkkicc{a kondirikkimbol, woru ouuija:ttrakka:ran = cJu:dulje 
kuppa:jeoum thariccja avite vannu. a:rorutten a: wasija:ttrakka:rone 
tante de:hattilninna kuppa:jom jeduppikkunnuso:, AOD mattawencka:l 
belowa:n a:pennod vwicja:rikkonamenn2 awor sammadiccfu. pinne 
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watakkon katte tante fakti muzuwonum itta wi:fi. jenna:] ata jettrat- 
to:|am athikam -wi:fijo: attrotto:]am warija:ttrakka:ran tante kuppa:jatte 
de:hattil muruge mudi. voduvil watekken katta tante framam 
kaivadinnu. pinnida su:rjan cja:dode: proka:fikkukajam utanestanne 
‘wedsija:ttrakka:ran tante kuppa:jatte jedukkukajum cfejdu. atukonde 
averiruwarilam weccja su:rjanamo athikom belowa:n jenna vatokkan 
kattina sammoadikkendi wannn. 

Literal Translation.—Northern Wind-and Sun-and self-among who-is 
much strong having-said (= as) having-disputed having-taken-being- 
while (2 = while they were continuing to dispute), one way-farer warm 
cloak-and having-worn that-place(=—there) came. Whoever that way-farer 
(ace.) his bedy-from cloak having-caused-to-remove-who, he other-than 
strong is-that consider-should-that they consented. Then Northern 
Wind his strength whole-and having-put blew. But that what-measure 
much blew-maybe, so-much-measure way-farer his cloak (aee.) body- 
upon closely folded. Last-at Northern Wind his labour hand-left (= left 
off), Afterwards Sun warmly having-shone-and immediately way-farer 
his cloak (ace.) having-removed-and did, That-with ( = therefore) 
they-two-persons-among-and having-placed Sun-is much strong having- 
said (= as) North-wind-to having-agreed it-came. 


SINHALESE 
(COLLOQUIAL) 

Translated and read by Swami Rambukwelle Siddhartha, Sastravisarada, 
Vinayacharya, of Uposotharama, Kandy (Ceylon), Lecturer in Pali and 
Sinhalese in the University of Calcutta, 

p-, t-, {-, k-, and r have a slight aspiration, 1) is a yery short sound. 
uturuhulangat su:rgjaja:t atare: e:denna:gen kawurn wedije bala- 
sampannada kija: viwa:dajak una:, etokotam) u:fnareddak porawa:gat 
magijek Gea. etendi: edenna:gen palamukots MAGIA:ge: poravanaja 
Ahakksraventa puluwan ekkena: wedije balosampannaja: hetijata 
piliganja ekangouna:.  atendi: nturubulangs puluwan saktijen 
hamanfo patangatta: numut eja:; tadin hamanta hamanta maqgijat 
wmdije wedije tada kara karo redda porawa:datta:, Antimerdi: 
uturuhulangs utsa:ha no kara abterija:. etendi: su:rgja: unuhumvwa: 
babalanta PAtangatta:. etokotama MAGI At porawanaja Shakatagatta:. 
etendi: e:denna:gen ira wmdije balosampannaja hmtijata uturuhulangate 
piliganta sidda una:, ey 


fateral T'ranslation.—North-Wind-and Sun-and between that-two-of 
who much strong-? having-said (= as) dispute-one was. Then-verily 
warm-cloth-one having-covered traveller-one came. Then that-two-of 
first traveller-of cloak to-cause-to-take-off able one-person much strong 
according-to to-accept one-body-were (= were unanimous). Then 
strength-with to-blow began. But he 
ér-also much much tight having-dene 
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having-done cloth having-wrapped-took (= wrapped). Last-at North- 
Wind attempt (endeavour) not having-done hand-gave-up ( = desisted). 
Then Sun warm-having-been (= warmly) to-shine began. Then-verily 
traveller-also cloak away-took. Then that-two-of Sun much strong 
according-to North-Wind-to to-accept accomplished was. 

The above transcription has been revised with the help of Mr. H. 5. 
Perera, of the University College, Londtn, the joint author, with 
Mr. Daniel Jones, of A Colloquial Sinhalese Reader (Manchester 
University Press, 1919), which has a valuable introduction on the 
sounds of Sinhalese. In that work a has been used for both a and 4 as 
above. 

The language of the above translation has one or two literary words. 
A translation of the same fable, entirely in the colloquial, by Mr. Perera, 
has since been published, in phonetic transcription, in the Jowrnal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (A Specimen of Colloquial Sinhalese ", by H. 8. 
Perera and Daniel Jones, JRAS. for April 1921, pp. 209-10). 
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THE RELIGION OF THE KURDS 
By G. R, Driver, Magdalen College, Oxford 


pmo nens the Kurds there is found a considerable variety of 
4% religions, which has caused unfavourable observers to regard 
them as idolatrous.! Not only are the Christians of several domina- 
tions represented among them, but also the Muslims, who form the 
predominant millah or creed among the peoples of Kurdistiin?; in 
addition to these there are several less important sects, of which by- 
far the most important are the Qizilbash and the Yazidi Kurds. 
Of the Christian sects in Kurdistan there are three, the Jacobites, 
the Armenians, and the Nestorians. Of these the Armenians are 
most important in the north, where Kurdistan and Armenia adjoin 
one another. The Armenians are divided into two parties: the 
unjate Armenians are those who are in communion with the Roman 
Church, while those who refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope constitute the non-uniate church. But few Kurds belong to 
either the Armenian or the Jacobite Church. It is the Nestorian 
branch which embraces the largest number of Kurds ; the Nestorians 
and the Kurds are racially closely related through inter-marriage, 
and, when a Kurd adopts Christianity, it 1s to the Church of Nestorius 
that he usually turns; further, though inter-marriage between Sunni 
Muslims and Christians of any sect is discountenanced, it is by no 
means uncommon at the present day for a Kurd to conrt a Nestorian 
girl and take her to wife.’ But the dominant religion throughout 
the country is naturally Islim, the religion of a long succession of 
conquerors and of all the surrounding races with whom the Kurd 
comes into closest contact; but it is often a form of Islim con- 
taminated by pagan superstitions and strange rites, many of which 
are said to have points of resemblance with Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
and other heathen cults. These corruptions, grafted on to the religion 

1 Thn-ul-Athir calls them mvahritin, * polytheists", or “‘idolatera” (Adwmil, 
aA pie attitude of the Kurds towards Judaism is uncertain ; for, whereas the 
Talmud forbids the admission of Kurdish proselytes (Felimith, Jer. i, 6; Bah, 
lGa), Mas*idi, the Arab traveller and geographer, is said to have recorded that 
“* Jews are often found among them” (Al-Ansiri, Nukhbat-od-Dahr, p. 19). 

0 It is said that Mas‘id! found Kurds who professed Christianity in the tenth 
century (Al-Ansdri, Nukhbat-nd-Dahr, p. 19). 
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of Islim, however, await fuller investigation by an inquirer familiar’ 
with every branch of that creed. It should be added that those 
Kurds who are Muslims are almost entirely Sunni or orthodox Muslims, 
and this partly helps to explain their hostility to the Persians, who are 
notorious for their Shi‘i leanings." 

But it is not here the place to explain the tenets of such well- 
known creeds as Christianity or Islim, but to give some account of 

“certain religions more or less peculiar to the Kurds.2 Of these there 
are three, that of the Qizilbash, the Babi, and the Yazidi, the last 
being not only the most peculiar but by far the most important of the 
lesser faiths professed by the Kurds, 

The word Qizilbish originally meant “red head” and was 
applied to certain Shit Persians, who lived on the Turkish frontier 
near Adharbaijan and many of whom have settled in Asia Minor 
in the neighbourhood of Angora and elsewhere, from the red caps 
which they always wore. But the religion of the modern Qizilbash, 
who are said to number 45,000 persons, bears now but little resemblance 
to the Shi'i faith and has hecome, under the influence of the Kurds, 
nothing but a very degraded superstition. They worship a large 
black dog, in which they see the image of the divinity, and seem 
entirely ignorant of any definite doctrines or rel igious practices. 
Once a year they unite in an isolated spot to celebrate a ceremony 
which leaves far behind in its shameless rites those of the oriental 
Bona Dea at Rome. There, after prayers noteworthy only for 
revolting cynicism and an invocation of the deity of fecundity, the 
lights are extinguished and the sexes intermingle without regard to 
age or the ties of kinship. They have no legal existence in the Turkish 
Empire, and their scandalous rites enjoy only a secret indulgence. 
tea sy nes beliefs, but they always give themselves out for orthodox 
Muslims, that they may enjoy the civil cichts reemitted é, +h 
adherents of that religion. ee To permitted to the 

The sect of the Babi was founded in Persia in ap. 1844 and 1845 
by Mirza “Ali Mubammad of Shiriiz, who was himself put to death at 

' Saladin and his descendants, the cham | 


were Sunni Muslims; yet their antagonism to Christianity di 

; ob bale rae . aren Arishianity did not it, i 
ra epi lin himself, at least some of his family fron malities se of the plea 
a ristian physicians ; the names of two are known Varqib ibn Daglin 
aoe ae “ef whoa in Jerusalem, and Hagnén, who aeted stother branoh 
A the Game family at Urfah and Divirhake {Ale ‘1- : = cher 
Duwal, ed. Pooocke, pp. PPR Diydirbakr (Abu-"] Faraj, Tirith MukMaper-ned- 


* See T. Gilbert, "Note | ed Ey 3 
Asiatique, 1873, vii, 2, pp. are les Secles dans le Kurdistan,” in the Journal 


pions of Ishim against Christianity, 
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Tabriz by the orders of the Persian Government, the execution being 
carried out by a company of Shiqaqi Kurds ; but the movement was 
carried on by a succession of devoted adherents of the Bab and now 
has its headquarters at ‘Akka in Syria. The Babi dispute the 
authenticity of the Qur’dn and as a consequence reject all the teaching 
derived from the commentaries upon it. They have replaced it by 
an enormous mass of writings, so unsystematically arranged that their 
teaching on many points Is very obscure. They refuse to acknowledge 
the authority of the mulld in religious matters but accept the mission 
of the prophet Muhammad, at least in appearance ; for they claim that 
the traditions have been altered and corrupted with the course of 
time and that the malld is but the usurper, so to say, of the divine 
law, They are charged with communism and even with preaching 
the promiscuous use of women, but probably falsely. They believe 
in a kind of transmigration of souls: a Babi who dies to-day in 
the true faith rests for several days in an intermediate stage, when his 
soul enters the body of another Babi, who is at once, as it, were, 
identified with the dead man. Thanks to this doctrine, the Babi 
is immortal ; death is only an absence of short duration before the 
opening of another life. This transmigration is traced very far back, 
the soul of each chief being regarded as that of some (mdm or legendary 
hero of the Shi‘i faith. The number of the adherents of this creed in 
Kurdistan is said not to exceed 95,000 souls, who inhabit chiefly the 
villages of the Hakkari country between Bash Qal‘ah and Katur 
near the Turco-Persian frontier. Their chiefs exact implicit obedience 
from their followers and an inviolate pledge of secrecy in regard to 
their religious practices, and in return receive as implicit an obedience 
as did once the Shaikh of the Mountain. 

There are also a few whole tribes which worship the trees of the 
forest and have altars formed of rude blocks of stone, like dolmens 
or menhirs, in the secret recesses of their country ; these people are 
probably to be identified with the Zazi Kurds, who are dispersed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Of the Yazidi Kurds it is almost impossible to estimate the 
numbers, for they are found scattered thronghout Kurdistan from 
northern Syria to the Persian frontier, though the great bulk of them 
are naturally settled on the Jabal Sinjar and round the religious centre 
of their race, the shrine of the Shaikh ‘Adi, near the village of Al- 
Qawsh’; Gilbert, however, in the above-quoted work," suggests 30,000 

1 Gilbert, op. ci/., p. HH. 
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in round numbers, and Jacob estimated that the total number of the 
Yazidi on the Jabal Sinjar alone is about 8,000 or 10,000 persons? 

The origin of this sect is buried in profound obscurity, Hammer- 
Purgstall seems to regard them as the descendants of the old Mardi 
whom Strabo and others mention ;? the Mardi were an old Persian 
eect who worshipped the principle of evil and from them the historian 
thinks that the Yazidi inherited their devil-worship just as he would 
derive the sun-worship of a small sect called the Shamsi, who live 
near Mardin, from the ancient Sabacans2 It is, at any tate, certain 
that their religion is centred round the shrine of a saint whose name 
is the Shaikh ‘Adi. The Arabic historians 4 relate that the Shaikh 
was born at Bait Far in the district of Ba‘albakk, and that he migrated 
to the country of the Hakkari, where he gave himself up to a life of 
extraordinary asceticism and is believed even to have performed 
miracles. There he lived till the age of ninety years and died in 
A.D. 1160 or 1162. Beyond the fact that his family is supposed to 
have been connected with the Umaiyad Caliphs, nothing further is 
known of him. 

The origin of the name Yazidi is even more obscure. The god 
Yazid is clearly a late creation, Invented to account for a title 
otherwise inexplicable, a view confirmed by Ibn Khallikiin’s state- 
ment that the sect was originally called the ‘Adawiyah. Others 
have supposed that the name is derived from Yazid I (a.p. 680-3), 
the second Umaivad Caliph. The suggestion that it is derived from 
yozddén, the Persian word fo “god, is perhaps the most probable 
view, although still somewhat unsatisfactory.® 

The Yazidi are regarded by Muslims as apostates from Islam, 
and consequently the accounts given of them are often distorted, 
not only through ignorance but also throngh odium theologicum. Their 
beliefs seem to be a confused medley of Jewish. legends overlaid with 


' Jacob, “Ein nener Text aber die Jexidis,” in Beitriiye zur Keuntnisa deg 
Orienta, 1900, vol. vii, pp. 30-5, 

ieee Strabo, Geogr., pp. 523, 524, and 797; Plinius, Hist, Nat., vi, 27; 
Arrianus, Aneah., iii, 24, 

* Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte ales Osmanischen Reiches, val. ii 44a-5 

paminer: arg: me wimanischen “1, Vol. ii, pp. 443-8, 

‘ See Tb Khallikin, Avdh Wafaydt-il-A ‘yin (ed. MacGiuckin de Slane), vol, ii, 
pp. 107-8, who adds that his full name Was “Adi ibn Musifir and that a religious 
order, called the ‘adaicfyah, was named after him, | 
. a The derivation of the word from Wad, the capital of the province of Yazd 
in Persia, presumably on “the ground that Yard is a stronghold. of the 
Zoroastrians, with whose religion that of the Vazidi is supposed to show certain 
affinities, is highly improbable. t | 
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the crassest superstitions, of many of which it is now quite impossi 

to trace the source, Thus they derive the origin of the human race 
from the same beginnings as the Jews, claiming that, while Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims were sprang from Adam and Eve, their own 
patriarchs were the descendants of a certain Shahid, the son of Adam 
alone. After the deluge, of which Noah and his family were the 
aole survivors, there was a second flood, from which the Yazidi race 
were preserved in the person of Na‘mi, surnamed Malik Miran, 
who thus became the second founder of their race. They believe in 
seven gods, one of whom came down onto the earth and created Adam 
and Eve, and all of whom descend once in every thousand years 
in order to perform miracles and lay déwn laws for the human race. 
Another of their gods is Yazid,’ whom we have seen to be in all 
probability a pseudonymous hero invented to account for their 
religious appellation, an apostate from Islim who also has visited the 





world in order to teach his followers his own faith and to instruct — 


them in the paths of justice. At the same time he is said to have 
hestowed on his chosen people seven sandjiq or symbols, wrought in 
bronze in the form of a peacock, under which form the divinity 18 
to be adored. Yet another of their gods is called Malik ‘Ta’ ts or the 
“King Peacock”. They hold also that Muhammad, whom they 
suppose to be a prophet of the Isma’ili sect, was inspired by God, 
and that hell was created at the same time as Adam for the punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

It is cleat, however, that the Yazidi recognize one Supreme Being, 
although they seem neither to pray to him nor to make any offerings to 
him: but at the same time they recognize an evil spirit of whom 
their dread is so great that they will not utter his name? This evil 
spirit or the devil it is which is represented under the bronze bird 
known as the Malik Td'tis or “King Peacock”. The chief symbol 
of the Malik Td’ vis remains alwavs with the great Shaikh, and is carned 


t ‘The only regular fast enjoined on them is that in honour of the death of 
Yazid, which is held annually for three days in December. 

2 In the avoidance of ill-omened words the Yazidi are very strict. It is 
forbidden to them, for example, not only to mention ehaifiin (Satan), tis (the 
devil), Abriman (the principle of evil), or to use the words /a‘nm (cursed), aud its 
derivatives (a‘nah (curse) and ma‘ida (accursed), and rashim (“stoned ”, « title for 
Satan in the Qur’in), but also even to employ words of a similar sound, such as 
shatt (stream), ns resembling shaitdn, and nal (sandal), which sounds not aulike 
la‘an inverted ; they are therefore compelled to use Various substitutes for these 
words, the devil being called, for example, malik-wl-qiieah or “the king of 
might" and shaft being replaced by ahr (river) or some other synonym. 
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about with him wherever he may go. But other copies of this symbol! 
or sanjag, as it is called, are taken in procession by the priests round 
the Yazidi districts at the appointed season.’ Satan is believed to 
be the chief of the angelic host, now indeed undergoing punishment 
for his rebellion against the Divine will, but still all powerful and here- 
alter to be restored to the high celestial dignity from which he has 
fallen. He must still, therefore, be conciliated and propitiated as 
able to chastise mortals for offences against himself. Next to Satan, 
but inferior to him, are ranked seven archangels, who are held to 
exercise great influence over the world; they are Gabra'il, Mikha’il, 
Rafa‘il, “Azra’il, Dadra’il, ‘Azrafil, and Shamkil.2 Christ also they 
regard as a great angel who took the form of a man, but they 
deny that He died on the cross, asserting rather that He ascended into 
heaven without dying. 

They hold in reverence the Old Testament, in so far as they are 
wequainted with it, nor do they reject either the New Testament or the 
Qur'an, though they regard them as entitled to an inferior degree of 
veneration. But the texts chosen to he inscribed over their tombs are 
always selected from the last-mentioned book. Muhammad, Abraham, 
and the other patriarchs they hold to be prophets, and they look 
for the second advent not only of Christ but also of the Mahdi, in 
regard to whom they accept the fables of the doctors of Islim. 

Their great saint is the Shaikh “Adi,? of whose history and life they 
are nevertheless completely ignorant. ‘But to suggest that he is 
regarded as a god, as some Western scholars have done, is false : for 
tus is disproved by many passages in the Hymn of the Shaikh ‘Adi. For 
example, he is but the judge who rules the world, the vice-gerent 
here on earth of the All-mercifyl 4 But the whole poem is full of 
inconsistencies, for in another passage he claims that there is no God 
but himself.” It is, in fact, impossible to formulate the canons of 


| See Layard, Ninerch and Bahiylon, pp. 47-8, and Ninereh aud ite Remnina, 
vol. i, p. 298. Whether the images which have been lost or confiscated by the 
Turkish Government were the original eniyig or, os the Vazidi assert, only 
copies of them, it is pow impossible te aL, | 

* Layard, NinereéA and ita Rewiaina, vol. i, p. 290, 

* On the Shaikh ‘Adi see also Maqrizi, Swik, vol. ii, PP 287-8, and vol. iii, 
pp. 116-17. | } 
See ~ And Tam he to whom the Lord of heaven hath said, | Thou 
art the just judge and the ruler of the earth,” and ll, 58-9. “Verily the All- 


a nes, 1 ly thro dl the uakele 
the seven [heavens] and the earth |" ¥ fhrone, and the seat and 
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‘he Yazidi faith either from this hymn or from the statements made 
by their priests to those who have inquired into their doctrines.’ 

Their sacred village? the religious centre at which their chief 
festivals are held, and to which they frequently go on pilgrimage,” 
is called Shaikh ‘Adi, after their founder, and is situated in the 
mountains about 20 miles to the north-east of Rabbin Hurmuzd. 
Here are preserved two of the remaining sandjig at the shrine of the 
saint: a third is said to be still preserved in the village of 
Al-Hasaniyah.t The sanjag is taken round the district in which it 
is kept in solemn procession, the people bowing down and worshipping 
it as it passes them. According to Badger, “ the form of the sanjag ° 
is that of a bird, more resembling a cock than any other fowl, with 
a swelling breast, diminutive head, and wide spreading tail. The 
body is full, but the tail flat and fluted, and under the throat is a small 
protuberance intended perhaps to represent a battle. This is fixed 
on the top of a candlestick, round which are two lamps, placed one 
above the other, and each containing seven burners, the upper being 
somewhat larger than the under. The whole is of brass and so 
constructed that it may be taken to pieces and put together with the 
greatest ease.’ 

Of these seven sandijig all were in safe custody apparently till 
after Layard’s visit, but Jacob, writing in A.D. 1909, states definitely 
that five of them, bearing the names respectively of Hadrat Da’ ud, 
Shaikh Shams-ud-Din, Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah, Shaikh ‘Adi, and Shaikh 
‘Adi Basri, have been lost or perhaps confiscated by the Turkish 
Government. A number of other sacred objects, however, such as 
a bronzen serpent and the relics of certain saints, were still in existence 
at that date.’ 

1 ‘Layard, Ninereh ane tha Remains, vol. i, ch. 9. 

2 The shrine lies in o valley along which there runs a deep ravine with a 
limpid stream flowing through it, lined with oaks, poplars, and olives, which 
form a shady avenue leading up to the temple, and the whole scene ia very 
desolate but picturesque. The heights above are covered with dwarf-oak, amidst 
which rise numerous dwellings intended for the reception of pilgrims, while in the 
vicinity of the shrine are between forty and fity conical-shaped buildings raised 
over the tombs of famous chiefs. 

8 The chief annual pilgrimage is that to the sameam or sacred well near the 
shrine of the Shaikh ‘Adi, and takes place from the 15th to the 20th September. 

4 Jacob, foc. cut. 

§ The word sanjag as thus used means a ~ banner" or “symbol”, and Layard 
is careful to point out that the Malik Td'iis is looked upon not as an idol but as 
a symbol or banner of the house of the ruling chief, (Layard, Nineceh and Babylon, 


ch. 3, p. 48). 
* Badger, The Neatoriana and other Rituala, vol. i, p. 124. 7 Jacob, foc. crf. 
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The only religious literature belonging to the Yazidi still known 
tu exist is the Hymn of the Shaikh ‘Adt, a somewhat unintelligible 
thapsody, of which Layard obtained a copy written on some tattered 
leaves of no very ancient date Of their sacred books, one of which 
was called Al-Jalwah * and the other Mushifad-Raish or the “ Black 
Book ”, the fate is uncertain. According to one tradition they were 
stolen on the road to Aleppo, whither they were being sent for the 
Instruction of the Yazidi im those parts ; according to another story 
they were confiscated by the Turkish general ‘Umar Wahbi Pashia 
on the occasion of his forcible conversion of many of the Yazidi to 
orthodox Islim. The most probable view, however, and that at 
Which the Yazidi themselves hint, is that they are still somewhere 
kept in safe hiding and secretly consulted by the faithful. Works 
purporting to be the sacred books of the Yazidi, at any Tate, are at 
present circulating in Mesopotamia, for Captain H. P. W. Hudson 
obtained a copy of one such work during the European war,? 

The chief festival of the Yazidi is called the sarisdl, and is celebrated 
at the New Year, which is held at the beginning of April. The 
ceremonies begin on the Wednesday preceding the New Year's Day, 
when the rich sacrifice sheep and oxen and the poor chickens, while the 
women and girls of the tribe roam over the hills gathering roses and 
every kind of red flower, which they tie up in bunches and hang about 
their houses, except on the doors: meanwhile the priests make the 
hills re-echo with the sound of their cymbals, chanting at the same 
time Kurdish prayers and collecting food and alms for the poor, 

Every Friday offerings are made to the sanjag; and the kajak,4 
who is charged with the maintenance of the sacred buildings and the 
collection of the alms of the faithful, if their offerings seem to him 
to be less than what is just, threatens them with the punishments of 


* Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, pp, &0-92. 

? Or Al-Jilwoh; the name is Arabic and appears to mean ‘the Exposition” 
or “the Manifestation” from jafi, signifying “became clear”, “manifest” 
“appeared, “* showed himself”, (Parry, Sie Months in a Syrian Monastery). 

P Mingana, Sacred Books of the Vazidi,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1921, pp. 117-19. These sacred books of the Yaxid! are anid to have 
Vanished in an. 1849 and to have reappeared in a.p, 1889 in India, whither they 
had been taken away no one knows how or when, There are, however, grounds 
for regarding all these works as forgeries. (Ree also Mingana, “Sacred Books of 
the Yezidis,” in the same Journal, 1916, pp. 505-28: Dirr, “ Einiges aber dio 
Jeziden,” in Anthropos, 1918, pe. 558-74; Joseph, “Devil : 
i Recneil dle Textes sur les Veérdis, " in Ferue the P Orient Ch 
ote) ancl 225-77.) ; 

* See below, on the functions of the kijak, 


orship,” and Nau, 
rétien, 1917, pp. 142- 
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God, such as plagues and earthquakes, and urges them to imcrease 
their gifts. 

On the occasion of a marriage a piece of bread 1s fetched from 
the house of the local’ priest and divided between the bride and 
the bridegroom, who eat it with prevers for the consummation of 
their wedding; but if this bread cannot be obtained from a priest, 
a morsel of earth from the nearest shrine is consumed in its stead. 
A small amount of this earth is also preserved in every house as a means 
of ensuring the divine favour to the occupants. Marriage is for- 
hidden in the month of April, which 1s sacred as the first month of the 
year, except in the case of a kijjak. No one make take as his wife 
the daughter of a kiijak, who may only be given in marriage to another 
kitjak, nor may any young mat wed outside his own rank or 
station, except an amr, who is at liberty to take In marriage a girl 
from any family whatsoever." 

When a Yazidi dies, the Inijak has to administer to him the last 
rites of his religion and after his death to pray for his soul, at the 
same time keeping watch for dreams and visions which may reveal 
to him the fate of the dead man in the next world or under what 
form he may return again to this world. The spirits of the just 
are held to dwell in heaven and to reveal the secrets of this world to 
mankind, while those of the wicked undergo various transmigrations 
in the bodies of diverse animals till they are re-embodied in human 
Throughout the year pilgrimages are made to other shrines besides 
that of the Shaikh ‘Adi, especially to that of the Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din, who is regarded as the Messiah, At these assemblies both sexes 
feast together, eating, drinking, and dancing. Other important 
pilgrimages are those to the Jabal ‘Arafat and the so-called “ Road 
of the Qauwal ”, which is held in the mountains near the shrine of 
the Shaikh ‘Adi. 

The chief of the Yazidi is called the mir hayj, or “ prince of the 
pilgrimage * The amir enjoys an absolute supremacy and the 
blind obedience of his followers, even to the extent of appropriating 
their private possessions for his own use. His person is sacred, and 
whatever comes into contact with him 1s an object of veneration ; 
his clothes may only be washed by a kitjak, several of whom are attached 


t Chabot (Journal Asiatique, 1506, vol. vii, p. Li) records that a daughter who 
refuses to marry must compensate her father, for she is regarded as an addition to 
his wealth, as were the ‘‘cattle-bringing” maidens of the Homeric poems. 
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to him as personal attendants. The emirate is hereditary in a family 
which traces its origin to the Shaikh “Adi; but the history of the 
Yazidi can hardly be verified, as one of the tencts of their religion is 
the prohibition of reading and writing, in consequence of which 
the only records of the sect are based on oral tradition. The revenues 
of the emirate depend entirely on the gifts of the faithful at the annual 
pilgrimages to their shrines. The seat of the amfr is at Ba "Idri, 
which lies about eight hours’ journey to the north-east of Mausil. 
Next in importance to the amir are ranked the spiritual chiefs, 
whose title is shaikh,' and who are divided into five families, Each 
shailch is responsible for the administration of the rites of religion to 
a certain number of families, to whom they have to teach especially 
the laws which regulate the intercourse of sexes, and for whose 
welfare they are bound to pray. In return for these services they 
receive for their maintenance the alms of their co-religionists. The 
second rank in the hierarchy is that of the pir, who is the deputy and 
assistant of the shaikh. The fagir? who is a member of a kind of 
monastic order and who ts bound to the practice of an ascetic life, 
is held in high esteem. The fagfr is also called qardieh, a Turkish 
word meaning “ black head "’, from the hoed and robe of blavk wool 
mm which he is enveloped, though over this he often wears a cloak of 
some bright colour. The fogir also wears a turban of silk or wool, 
a girdle of black wool and a pair of ordinary shoes, Round his 
neck hangs a cord, which is never laid aside day or night. This 
monastic order is administered by a superior, called the kik,‘ who lives 
in a mazdr or holy place containing the tomb of a saint, in the 
province of Aleppo. The kdk, whenever he attends any of the 
ceremonies on the Jabal Sinjir or elsewhere in the territory occupied 
hy the Yazidi, receives the precedence over all the assembled chiefs, 
both secular and spiritual, 

In addition to these grades there are six classes of inferior religious 
persons: they are the gruwil, the shawish, the kitjak, the kdbanah, 
the fugratyah, and the farrdésh. 

The duty of the gawd, or “ chanter ”, is to go round the various 
districts inhabited by the Yazidi, taking with him the local sanjag, for 
the veneration of the faithful. During the exposition of the sanjag 


' An Arabic word meaning “old man” or elder ™, 
: A Persian word signifying “ abbot", 

An Arabic word denoting “* poor” te beggar" 

i poor or 7 = 

* A Persian word for “ master ”, teacher ", 
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the chanters sing religious hymns and psalms to the accompaniment 
of flutes and tambourines. They form a distinct class and claim to 
trace their descent from the attendants of the Shaikh ‘Adi himself, 
The title of shawtsh is only given to four or five individuals who 
have the charge of the tomb of the Shaikh ‘Adi; they remain wn- 
married, and, when one of them dies, the chief priest of the sect elects 
a successor from a number of candidates, celibate or widowers, who 
are recommended by the zeal which they have shown in practising 
the rites of their religion. The Atijak, on the contrary, 1s a member 
of a large order, numbering from two to three hundred men, under 
the command of the chief priest ; there are no restrictions on election, 
any Yazidi, whether priest or layman, being eligible, They depend 
for a livelihood mostly on agriculture, their ministerial duties being 
gratuitous and only intermittent. Their chief office is the preparation 
of everything needful for the feasts celebrated at the recurrent 
reunions and annual pilgrimages of the sect. Other less important 
duties which are incumbent on them in the course of the year have 
already been mentioned. 

The signification of the word kibanah is obscure. All that can 
he affirmed with certainty is that the Adbanah is an unmarried woman 
or widow who is the abbess in charge of the nuns, to whom are 
entrusted menial duties in connexion with the tomb of the Shaikh 
‘Adi, The fugraiyah who must live unmarried or be a widow, 
belongs to a class of nuns which numbers as many as five hundred 
women, devoted exclusively to performing the meanest services 
connected with their religious observances. 

Lastly, the farrdsh* is the sacristan of the shrine of the Shaikh 
‘Adi, on whom devolves such duties as going every evening round the 
holy places in the neighbourhood and lighting the lamps in them, 
and carrying the censers on the occasion of the great festivals. 

In a.p. 1847 the Ottoman Government had attempted to con- 
script the Yazidi for military service, an attempt which was frustrated 
by the intervention of the British Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning. 
When a similar endeavour was made by the Turkish General, 
Muhammad ‘Tahir Bak, im a.D. 1872-3, in spite of the firmiin of 
A.D. 1847 guaranteeing to the Yazidi the free exercise of their religion, 


1 This word is a feminine diminutive formed from the Arabic fagir, ‘poor 
man,” “ beggar,” ‘‘ascetic,” meaning a ‘* poor sister 7 
* An Arabic word meaning “sweeper”, and corresponding exactly to the 


(ireck reawdper. 
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4 petition was drawn up by the religious leaders of the sect and 
forwarded to the Government.! a 

The petition, of which the introduction is in Syriac and the text 
itself in Arabic, is as follows :— 

In the time of the Sultan ‘Abd-ul-‘Aziz? in the year 1289,3 the chief 
of the general staff, Muhammad Tahir, was sent from Stambul to Mauail, 
in order that he might raise a force of 15,000 soldiers of the nizam * from 
the Disniyé* dwelling in the neighbourhood of this town, namely, of 
the sect of the Yazidi. The general summoned to himself at Mausil 
their chief men and magistrates and read out the decree to them. There- 
upon they asked him for a delay of ten days, after which they brought 
to him a document in which the following is written :— 

We, the Disnayé, cannot by any means serve in the wizdm on account 
of our religion. We rather prefer, as the Syrians and Jews, to contribute 
money than men. There are many reasons which deter us therefrom ; 
herein we lay down fourteen of them :— 

First Clause. According to our religion, the Yazidi religion, every 
member of our sect, young man and old, woman and girl, three times a 
year, namely, firstly, from the beginning to the end of the month of April, 
according to the Greek reckoning ; secondly, from the beginning to the 
end of the month of September : thirdly, from the beginning to the end 
of the month of November—must visit the image of Td'tis-ul-Malik— 
honoured be his state !—If he does not do so, he is an unbeliever. 

Second Clause, If any member of our sect, young man and old, docs 
not visit at least once in the year—namely, from the 15th to the 20th of 
September, according to the Greek reckoning—the sanctuary of the Shatth 
“Adi ibn Musiifir, the holy God of the exalted mysteries of both of them, 
he is an unbeliever. | 

Third Clause. Every member 
a place whence he can see the 
Christian or Jew or any other 
not, he is an unbeliever. 

Fourth Clause, Every member of our sect must daily kiss the hand 

' Published by M. Lidzbarski in the Zeitecrif? der J. : rornfdndiachen 
Gesellschaft (Leipzig), 1897, No. Sl, p. 502, ie Cher a ee in the 
KGnigliche Billiothek at Berlin, 

= *Abd-ul-*Azty reigned from a.p, 186] until 1876, 


" The Muslim year 1289 lasted from 11th March, 1872, till 28th February, 1873. 
The nizim sSnstitute the regular soldiers of the Ottoman army. 

_ “Tn Syrine Damdyé, in Arabic Daedsin (singular Désin), is the tribal, as 
distinct from the Feligions, name of the Yazid! Kords. 

: Lit. ‘the place of the rising of the sun “+ Tt is interesting’to notice in this 
sepia thust. iy Sey whom Mar Sab converted to Christianity are called 
san-Worshippers by t € saints biographer Bedjon, Acta Marts et reraalhsumneins 
aA at ographer (Bedjan, Acta Martyr et Ser forwan, 


of our sect must daily at sunrise visit 
rising sun,‘ provided that no Moslem or 
be found there, And if any of them do it 
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of his brother, bis brother in the Hereafter, namely, the servant of the 
Mahdi, and the hand of his shaith or of his pir. And if he docs not 
perform this, unbelief is imputed into him. 

Fifth Clauses A thing which is inadmissible in our religion [is the 
following]: In the morning, when Muslims begin to pray, they say the 
words—God forbid [that we should say them}—“I take refuge in God,” * 
and so on; if any of us hear this, he must kill the man who says it and 
kill himself. Otherwise he is an unbeliever. 

Sixth Clause. If at the time, when one of our sect dies, his brother 
for the Hereafter or his shaikh or his pir or one of the qauwalin be not 
with him and say over him three sentences, namely: “© servant of 
Ta’ us-ul-Malik—honoured be his state !—thou must die in the religion 
of him who is worshipped of us, who is Ta’tis-sd-Malik—honoured be 
his state !—and not die in any other religion than it. And if anyone of 
the religion of Islim or the religion of the Christians or the religion of the 
Jews or of religions other than that of the Malik come to thee and speak 
to thee, consider not that they speak truly and believe them not. And 
if thou considerest true or believest any other religion than that of him 
who is worshipped of us, Ta’tis-ul-Mulik—honoured be his state — 
then thou shalt die an unheliever.” If this be so, he is an unbeliever. 

Seventh Clause. There is among us a thing which is called the 
“benediction of the Shaikh ‘Adi”, namely, earth from the tomb of the 
Shaikh ‘Adi, even his holy mystery. Every member of our sect must 
carry a quantity thereof in his pocket and he must eat of it every morning ; 
and if he eat not of it duly (7), he is an unbeliever. And also when he dies, 
at the approach of death, if none of this earth be duly (*) found, he dies 
an unbeliever. 

Fighth Clause. Concerning our fasting: every member of our sect, 
if he wishes to fast, must fast at home, not abroad; for every single 
day of the fast he must go in the morning to the house of his shavkh and 
his pir and begin to fast; then at the time of breakfast also he must go 
to the house of his shaikh or pir and break the fast with the consecrated 
wine belonging to that shaikh or pir; and if he drink not two or three 
glasses of that wine, his fast is not accepted, and he becomes an unbeliever. 

Ninth Clause. Tf any of our sect travel to a foreign land and remain 
there less than a whole year, and he afterwards return home, then is his 
wife secluded from him and none of us shall give him a wife, and, if any 
man give him one, he is an unbeliever. 

Tenth Clause. Concerning our clothing: as we have mentioned in 
the fourth clause, that every member of our sect has a brother for the 


1 Qur'an, Sérah 114: “Say, I take refuge in the Lord of men, the king of 
men, the God of men, from the evil of the Whisperer [Satan] who stealthily 
withdraws, who whispers in the breasts of men, from jinm and men.” 

YOu. 0. FART IL. 14 
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Hereafter, as well as a sister for the Hereafter, according to thia, if any 
one of us wishes to have a new shirt made for himself, the above-mentioned 
woman, his sister for the Hereafter, must make for him the opening at 
the neck in every shirt with her own hand; and if she make not the 
opening at the neck with her own hand, if he put it on, he is an unbeliever. 

Eleventh Clause. If anyone of our sect makes himself a new shirt 
or clothing without dipping it in the consecrated water which is to be 
found at the shrine of the Shaikh ‘Adi, even his holy mystery, if he put 
it on, he is an unbeliever, 

Twelfth Clause. Clothing of dark blue we cannot by any means wear, 
nor can we ever comb our heads with the comb of a Muslim or of a 
Christian or of a Jew, and such like; nor do we shave our heads with a 
razor which any man but ourselves has used, unless we are willing to wash 
it in the consecrated water which is to be found at the shrine of the 
Shaikh “Adi; at that time, if we shave our heads th erewith, it is permissible ; 
but if it be not washed in that consecrated water and we shave our heads 
therewith, we are unbelievers, 

Thirteenth Clause. No single Yazidi can enter a closet or go into a 
bath or eat with a spoon belonging to a Muslim, nor shall he drink from 
the cup of a Muslim or of the follower of any other creed ; and if he enter 
4 bath or a closet or eat or drink with the spoon of a Muslim or of those 
whom we have mentioned, he is an unbeliever. 

Fourteenth Clause. In respect of food, there is a great difference 
between us and the rest of the creeds: we eat not such things as meat, 
fish, gourds, bimiyd,’ beans, cabbage, and lettuce ; nor is it possible for 
us to dwell in a place where lettuee and such like is sown, 


For these and other reasons we cannot engage in military service, 
and so on.* 


This document, of which a translation has been given above, is 
now the locus classicus on the subject of the Yazidi religion. But 
the information given above can be supplemented to a certain extent 
from the researches of modern travellers. 

Inquiries about their religion are rarely answered by the Yazidi, 
ng usually parried with counter-questions. But it is generally 
admitted by them that the Shaikh ‘Adi is regarded as the author of 


good and the Malik-ul-Ta’is of evil, an admission which would seem 


a 


' The word bdmiyd denotes probably the 
European mallow, 

" This petition was signed by the Amir Shaikhan Husain, chief of 1 r, 
i “Fa. = ‘ ' : ie a A o" the Vazidl 
sect, Shaikh Nisir, the spiritual chief of the sect in the district of Shadkhan and 
seed gpa vd Mim Rashin, Misikin, Hatarah, Baibdn Dabkin Hanis: 

asrah, Bi‘ashiqah, Khiishaba, ri Pal a, Katvirah et pears nah ie TS: 
"Tzz-id-Din, and Ribarta, Qa ft Ka mie 4. Stns, Ain Sifni, Chas F 


Aeliecua eaculentua, a plant allied to the 
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to point to a form of dualism as lying concealed behind their doctrines. 
They themselves never say any prayers, which are left to be recited, 
or rather mumbled, by the gauiral in classical Arabic, a language 
which is now unintelligible to most of the worshippers. Further, 
they seem to be completely in ignorance concerning the origin and 
the meaning of the rites which they follow. They seem to worship 
"the rising sun indirectly by way of doing homage to a supreme deity, 
and they also venerate a number of saints, all of whom bear Muslim 
names. In this connexion it should be borne in mind that Badger, 
when he visited the shrine of the Shaikh “Adi, found not only many 
symbolical signs cut on the walls of the temple but also inscriptions 
in Arabic, including a long passage from the Qur'an. They regard 
Christ as an angel in human form, and recognize Muhammad as a 
prophet, together with Abraham and the patriarchs, in which there 
are the clearest signs, if not of a Muslim origin, at any rate of very 
strong Muslim influence. Their objection to blue is probably due 
to its sacred character as the colour of heaven, and their veneration for 
it they carry so far as to resort to a Christian indigo-factory in the 
neighbourhood in order to kiss the doorposts. 
The principle of evil is propitiated by worship and by offerings, 
and scarlet anemone is frequently used as a propitiatory charm as 
being of the colour of blood. Circumcision is common but nob 
obligatory ; for instance, the Khalatiyah, the largest tribe, do not 
observe this custom, and yet are considered orthodox Yazidi. The 
Yazidi, at least in the neighbourhood of Mausil, are industrious, 
clean in their habits, quiet and orderly in their general behaviour ; 
‘but many are very intemperate in the use of ‘arag. They are com- 
paratively free from immorality, and the right of marrying three wives 
is probably responsible for the charge oi lewdness which is sometimes 
levelled at them.* 
In conclusion, therefore, it would appear that the Yazidi religion 


! They also employ the years of the Mijrak or “* Flight" of Mahammad for 
the purpose of dating events and observe Friday as a holy day, both customs of 
Muslim origin. 

2 Badger, The Neaforiana aul other Rituals, vol, i, ch. 10. See oleo O. H. Parry, 
Six Moutha in a Syrian Monastery ; Giamil, Monte Singer; Forbes, ** Account of 
the Yazidia of Jebel Sinjar,” in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol, ix: Chabot, ** Notice sur les Yexidis,” in the J/owraa!l Asmotiqne, [xX, *; 
pp 100-32; Sioulfi, ** Notice sur la Secte des Yeridis,” and ** Notice sur le Cheikh 
‘Adi et Ia Seete des Yéaidis”, in the Jowraal Asiatique, VU, xx, pp. 252-68, and 
VI, ¥, pp. 73-98. 
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is not a homogeneous whole but a mixture of several religions. The 
underlying creed on which it is based is undoubtedly Islam. The 
choice of a Muslim as the chief wel? and the worship of many saints, 
most of whom bear Muslim names, the acceptance of Muhammad 
himself, the employment of such technical terms as shailh and fagtr, 
the belief in a single supreme being, the licence to marry more 
wives than one, the obligation to perform the pilgrimage, and the 
observance of Friday as a sacred day are all elements of the religion 
of Islim, while the belief in Christ as a prophet and in the New 
Testament comes through Islim, as the practice of fasting and the 
acceptance of the Old Testament with its cosmogony and its 
Patriarchs, together with the later doctrine of Archangels, are derived 
from Judaism through the same intermediary. To this evidence should 
be added the firm belief of the Muslims themselves that the Yazidi 
are nothing but apostates from their religion. But there is also a 
large admixture of Zoroastrian tenets; of these the most important 
are the belief in an arch-devil and the dualism which results there- 
from; and the very name Yazidi seem to owe its origin to the 
Persian appellation of the deity. The gathering of roses by girls on 
the hill-sides and the belief in holy bread and consecrated water also 
are not above the suspicion of being borrowed from Zoroastrian sources. 
In a few points the influence of the Sabaean religion may perhaps be 
seen, as in their reverence for the sun expressed in the practice of kissing 
the object on which its beams first fall, and the turning of their faces 
towards it as towards the giblah during their religious ceremonies : 
fire they reverence as symbolical of a divine force, while the colour 
blue is an abomination also to the Sabaeans, whom they resemble 
further in their fondness for white linen, their cleanliness, and their 
frequent ablutions.! Other customs, however, such as baptism with 
water, the beginning of the year at the same time as the Eastern 
Christians, and the employment of the Christian names of the months, 
or the doctrine that God sits on His throne on New Year's Day to 
ordain his decrees and decide men’s fate for the coming year, which is 
clearly borrowed from the Armenians,? cannot be held to show that 
Christianity exercised any essential influence on ideas of the Yazidi 


| pivard, Nineveh and ite Remains, vol i, pp, 300-2, 
Dentechen Morgentdndiachen (esellechaft, vol, liii, 
* Layard, Ninerch and its Remains, 


in the #eitechrift der 
pp. S760 
vol. i, pp. 300-9, 
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Rather these and similar doctrines and practices may have been 
chosen out of antipathy to the Muslims, from whose persecutions 
the Yazidi have suffered much, than for any definite religious reason, 
or perhaps because they have not only borrowed indiscriminately from 
Islam, Zoroastrianism, Sabaeism, and all the surrounding creeds, but 
also have then contaminated the doctrines which they have borrowed 
with the half-understood rites of diverse pagan cults. 


————— 





THE FORMATION OF MODERN PERSIAN, THE BE- 
GINNINGS AND PROGRESS OF THE LITERATURE, 
AND THE SO-CALLED Kk BNAISSANCE 

By C. E. Witson 
HE historical materials which we have for the prosecution of the 
above inquiries are scanty, but the conclusions which may be 
deduced from them may serve in a measure to support an argument 
based mainly, as it must be, on the general principles of the progress 
of language and literature and upon analogical reasoning. 

For the purpose of our inquiries we have to consider not the 
natural changes in language and literature common to all languages 
and literatures when influenced only slightly from the outside, but 
those which have always been seen to ensue upon the conquest of 
one people by another. 

In ordinary conditions, when no strong influence 1s exerted from 
the outside, change and ‘progress in language are slow—witness 
American English, which in the course of 500 years has altered little 
except in the mouths of the uneducated. On the other hand, take the 
English language of our own country, which, owing to the Norman 
Conquest, changed in the course of 300 years from Anglo-Saxon into 
modern English. 

In English we can trace the progress of the language from Anglo- 
Saxon through Middle-English to the modern tongue, since there 
is no gap in the literature ; in Persian, unfortunately, we cannot cdo so, 
owing to the fact that there is a gap of at least 200 years between 
Pahlavi and modern Persian. It is true that we have a later 
development in Parsi, but even Parsi, though showing more recent 
forms than Pahlavi, can scarcely be called anything but a mere 
beginning of Middle-Persian. But the deduction is obvious,, for, 
setting aside the question of inflection, there ts as great a difference 
between Pahlavi and modern Persian as between Angio-Saxon and 
modern English, and as there has been a gradually progressing Middle- 
English leading to the modern language, so there must have been 
a gradually progressing Middle-Persian leading to modern Persian. 

Now, at any stage in the evolution of a language from an older 
one, the language at that stage’ is as much the standard language of 
the country or province as the latest development, and there is no 
reason why it should not be cultivated as much in literature. As 
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a matter of fact this was done in English; then why should it not 
have been done also in Persian? The Persians have always been 
a highly poetical people, and it seems an undue assumption that for 
at least 200 years after the Arab Conquest no literature but Arabic 
should have been cultivated. As regards Pahlavi, we know as a fact 
that such an assumption would be unfounded, since religious works, 
at least, continued to be written in that language to the middle of 
the ninth century a.p., when Pahlavi was a dead language, And here 
a few remarks may be offered upon the generally received opinion 
that Islam was forced on the Persians. Zoroastrianism continued to 
flourish amongst a large section of the Persians, including a number of 
famous men, for hundreds of vears after the Arab Conquest, and it 
was only by slow degrees that the majority of the people became 
Muslims, influenced much more by motives of interest than by any 
pressure brought to bear upon them. 

Professor Sachau, in his account of the great chronologist and 
astronomer Biriini, says: “ From oral information Al-Birfini seems 
to have learned all he knows of the chronology and calendar of the 
4oroastrian populations of Persia, of his native'country (i.e, Khvirazm), 
and of Sogdiana (or Bukhara). In his time the majority of the coun try- 
people still adhered to Ahuramazda, and in moat towns there must 
still have been Zorvastrian communities, so that Al-Birini did not 
lack the opportunity for studying the manners and institutes of the 
then existing followers of Zoroaster: - ++ We must be thankful to 
Al-Biriini for his having preserved to posterity the festal calendars 
as used by Zoroastrians of his time when their religion was on the 
eve of dying out. . . . Muslim orthodoxy had pot yet become so 
powerful as to imperil the life of a man, be he Muslim or not, who would 
study other religions and publicly declare in favour of them, Dakiki, 
@ poet not long anterior to Al-Birdni, a favourite of the Muslim house 
of Saman, was allowed to sing :— 

Of all that is good and bad In the world 
Daktki has chosen four things to himself - 
A woman's lips as red 048 rubies, the melody of the lute, 
The blood-coloured wine, and the religion of Zoroaster,” 
The original lines are as follows :— 


P52 G9 NES coy Sy cle Gs 
PIES 26, Ke thy KG, Sb 
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All this was the case, it should be remembered, about a.p. 1000, 
i.e, more than 350 years after the Arab Conquest. If pressure were 
brought to bear upon Zoroastrians afterwards it was mainly by the 
bigoted Mahmiid of Ghazni. 

We may now continue our parallel between the gradual formation 
of modern Persian from Pahlavi and of modern English from Anglo- 
Saxon. The influences which brought about the formation of modern 
Persian from Pahlavi were similar to those which produced the change 
from Anglo-Saxon to modern English. In the former case there 
was the Arab invasion, in the latter the Norman. The result, too, was 
very similar; the language of the conqueror was used in literature 
for about 200 years, to the exclusion in a certain degree of that of the 
conquered. But in the development of the later languages an important 
difference may be remarked. Whilst the encroachment of Arabic 
upon the Persian produced no change, from at least the ninth century, 
in the forms of the Persian words, the influence of the Norman-French 
upon the Anglo-Saxon continued to be very considerable to an advanced 
date. This, together with the consideration that Persian literature 
is to a considerable extent stereotyped, may account for the fact that 
Persian more than a thousand years old ts fairly intelligible with 
some study and the use of glossaries to an educated modern Persian, 
whilst English of more than 500 years ago ts almost unintelligible to 
an educated modern Englishman. : 

It by no means follows, however, as some seem to imply, that there 
is not a considerable difference between the older language and the 
modern, and that a separate and distinct study of each is not necessary. 
Persians do nut speak nowadays in the language of Firdausi any more 
than Englishmen do in that of Chaucer. But it may be asked, what 
marks the transition from the older language to the modern? We 
may answer, I think, that when the language begins to be fairly 

‘intelligible to an educated modern person it may be called the modern 
language. 

In English we have fixed data in the preservation of the literature 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. In Persian, unfortunately, 
as before remarked, we have not. There is an absolute chasm between 
Pahlavi and modern Persian, bridged only in a slight degree by Parsi 
and Firdausi’s Shahnama, and we can do little more than form 
conjectures based upon certain analogies. There is no such thing 
now existent as Middle-Persian, unless we take Parsi as an early. 
and the Shahnima as a late specimen of it. The earliest literature 
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extant, excluding that work, differs but little from that of a much 
later date, except, perhaps, in being partially somewhat more simple. 

The use or disuse of Pahlavi affords us no key to the development 
and progress of the modern language, since it continued to be written, 
under the auspices of the priests, for a long time after the formation 
of modern Persian. 

The absurdity of certain stories as to the beginnings of modern 
Persian poetry is evident from the fact that the verses are referred to 
Sasanian times, when Pahlavi, not modern Persian, must have been 
spoken. To this category must be assigned the original of the work 
Vamiq and Azra, said by Daulatehih, the biographer, to have been 
dedicated to Nishirvin, the Sasanian king, who reigned from a.p. 531 
to 579, The quotations by Arab authors of early Persian writings 
must be considered valueless. Some of them also refer to times 
when Pahlavi was spoken. 

‘Aufi, the earliest biographer, whose work dates from the early 
part of the thirteenth century, quotes two couplets by Hanzala of 
Badghis, north of Herat. Two other couplets are cited by the author 
of the Chahar Magila, who credits him with having compogeed a 
Divan. This takes ns hack to the time of the Tahirides, who ruled in 
Kburasan from 829 to 872. The same biographer quotes a very few 
couplets hy Mahmid-i Varriq, Firaz-i Mashriqi, Abii Salik-i Gurgani, 
and a few others, and assigns them to the time of the Saffarides, who 
reigned from 864 to 903. All the couplets above-mentioned may be 
authentic, but are more probably not so. The oldest surviving 
monuments of any extent date from the time of the Samanides, who 
ruled from 874 to 099. These works are Bal‘ami’s Tranalation af 
Tabarv's Arabic History, made for the Saminide Mansar I in 963; 
a Maleria Medien by Muvafiaq of Herat, composed for the same 
Mansir; the second volume of a Commentary on the Qur'an, of about 
the same period. Some remains also, possibly more than 300 couplets, 
have been preserved in biographies, anthologies, and Asadi’s Lughat-i 
Furs, or Persian Dictionary, of 


: the poetry of Ridagi, who flourished 
in the first half of the tenth century, 


Now, for the purpose of forming 
development of modern Persian from 
mainly to analogical reasoning. This 
but in the absence of real 
reckoned quite conclusive 
any conclusion. 


some idea of the progress and 
Pahlavi we must have recourse 
is generally considered unsafe, 
evidence, or of such, at least, as may be 
in itself, there is no other means of reaching 
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In less than a hundred years after the Norman Conquest our 
language had changed so much from the Anglo-Saxon forms as to 
constitute, in Dr. Johnson's opinion, the beginnings of modern English. 
A very distinct change, indeed, from Anglo-Saxon had taken place, 
but the resulting form is still unintelligible without some knowledge 
of the older language, and we should now prefer to call it the earliest 
beginnings of Middle-English. It is not till the time of Chaucer that 
we have the commencement of modern English, intelligible with the 
help of a glossary to educated people of the present day. Chancer, 
however, is more intelligible than contemporaneous authors, since his 
genius established the East-Midland dialect, in which he wrote, as 
the ancestor of our modern standard language. Irrespectively of 
Chaucer, therefore, we must take a somewhat later date as that of 
the commencement of modern English literature. 

So, in rather more than 300 years after the Norman Conquest we 
have the change from Anglo-Saxon to modern English. Now the 
question arises, are we on account of slower change in the East to 
add to this for the development of modern Persian from Pahlavi! 
On the contrary, rather, since notwithstanding that in later times the 
West has progressed much more rapidly than the East, in those times 
the Persians were, most probably, a much quicker people than the 
Anglo-Saxons. We must also take into account the great influence 
that Arabic must have exercised, at all events for a considerable time. 

[should take it, then, that inabont200 years after the Arab Conquest 
Persian had reached as advanced a state of development as English 
had in rather more than 300 years after the Norman. This would 
mean that Pahlavi was beginning to show signs of change into later 
forms not many years after the Arab Conquest, and in far less time, 
probably, than it took Anglo-Saxon to do the same, We know as a 
fact that the Karndmak-i Artakhshatr-i Paipalsdin, a Pahlavi work, 
was composed in about a.p. 600, nearly half a century before the final 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs; and since this is a secular work, 
it would seer to offer some evidence that Pahlavi was still spoken 
at that date, notwithstanding that Pahlavi works on religious subjects 
continned to be written until at least the middle of the ninth century, 
when modern Persian had’ been developed. Our calculation, it is 
true, is based mainly upon analogical reasoning, and that of a restricted 
character, but it has some additional support in the consideration 
that we can scarcely allow much less than 200 years for the process of 
change from a language like Pahlavi to one like modern Persian 
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especially when we consider the advanced state in which we find it in 
the language of Firdausi, 

I should explain here that although Firdausi wrote in the tenth 
century, his style is admittedly archaic, and is, I should say, to be 
ascribed rather to the ninth. As Chaucer forms a connecting link 
between Middle and modern English, so Firdausi, in his-Shahnaima, at 
least, does between Middle and modern Persian, I should take his 
language to be a late specimen of the former, 

This conclusion, to which I was led through the above con- 
siderations, accords with a highly probable theory which might be 
advanced that it was the powerful influence of Arabic, following upon 
the conquest, that first effected the vital changes in the forms of 
Pahlavi which we have been considering. Some strong external 
influence must have been required. 

If this be the case, then, these changes began about 200 years 
before the time when the archaic language of the Shihnama was in 
use, and this leads us to the question of the so-called Persian 
Renaissance after the more general cultivation of Arabic literature 
since the conquest. That Persian literature was much more 
extensively cultivated from the times of the Samanide Dynasty is a fact, 
and this was due to a number of circumstances. But that Persian 
literature had not been cultivated side by side with Arabic long before 
those times seems incredible when we consider the state of perfection 
displayed in the highly cultivated and beautiful poetry of Riidagi and 
Firdausi. 

Poetry is certainly progressive, as we see in our own literature, 
and it is highly improbable that it should not have followed a similar 
course in Persia to that which we observe in other countries, I mean, 
at least, until it had reached a certain degree of development. In 
support of the view T am taking we have the evidence of the following 
lines of Firdausi, who flourished not many years after Ridagi -—- 
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Unnumbered poets there have been before, 

Of verse they Measired out unmeasured store ; 
Yet truly, Many as they were, not one 

Has written verse so fine as I have done. 
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Taken in connexion with these lines it is not without significance 
that the language of the Shihnama, as before mentioned, is decidedly 
archaic for its time. It does not include a few archaic terms, as a 
certain writer has implied, but very many terms—terms, too, that — 
have never been employed by any later poet. This fact, | think, 
helps to support the hypothesis that there were earlier poets whose 
language Firdausi knew from their poetry and imitated. 

The language, too, is of much significance as affording a slight 
link between the earlier forms and the later. It may be taken, I 
think, as I have before surmised, as the only example of late Middle- 
Persian poetry. 

Besides the lines given above there is the following couplet from ~ 
one of Firdausi’s odes, quoted by “Aufi in his Biographies :-— 

I troubled much to study all the store 

Of Persian works composed in times of yore, 
This, of course, does not imply that the works studied were poetic, 
but it does imply the existence of Persian literature long antecedent to 
the age of Firdausi, always supposing that Pahlavi works are not 
intended here. 

As further corroboration of what has been advanced there are two 
historical facts which certainly lend support to the supposition that 
Persian literature was cultivated long before the time of Ridagi. 
The first is the promotion to influence and high offices in the State of 
the Persians after they had raised the first ‘Abbaside to the supreme 
power as Khalif in a.p. 749. The second is the support and favour 
accorded tu the Persians by the Persian family of the Barmecides, 
great patrons of learning, who rose to power in 752 on the death of 
Abu'l-Jahm, and administered the State till a.p. 804. 

In addition to all this Daulatshah, the biographer, who is rather 
a doubtful authority, however, tells us that ‘Abdu'llah b. Tahir, the 
ruler of Khurasan from 828 to 844, ordered that all books by Persians 
and Magians found in his dominions should be burned. This does not 
much support the contention that the Arabs destroved modern Persian 
literature, since the range of ‘Abdu'llih’s influence was limited, and 
he ruled only sixteen years. But, if Daulatshah is to be trusted, it 
certainly affords additional evidence of the existence of a considerable 
Persian literature long before the time of Riidagi, who flourished in the 
middle of the tenth century. 

That there were no greaf poets before Ridagi is possible, but that 
there were only a few poets before his time ts, as I have tried to 
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show, highly improbable. Of Riadagi even, who was by all acconnts 
an extremely voluminous writer, but little has survived. 

To sum up, then, we have as facts, on the one hand, the language 
and poetry of Chaucer 300 years after the Norman Conquest ; and, 
on the other hand, the language and poetry of Firdanst 200 years after 
the Arab. Iconelude, then, that as poetry progressed during 300 years 
through Middle-English to Chaucer, so it must have progressed during 
200 years through Middle-Persian to Firdauai. Also, that as we 
could scarcely conceive such puetry as Chaucer's to have arisen without 
intermediate stages, and as a matter of fact, of course, it did not, so 
we can scarcely imagine such poetry a& Firdausi’s to have arisen 
without predecessors, and as a matter of fact | ‘irdausi himself speaks 
of many such. 

From all the above considerations it seems to me that to speak of 
a Persian Renaissance 200 years after the Arab Conquest is to speak 
of an imaginary quantity. There are only two alternatives: either 
there was Persian literature before Ridagi, or there was not. -If 
there was, it is absurd to speak of a Renaissance, though that literature 
was lost. If there was not, it is equally absurd to speak of a revival 
of what did not previously exist. We can scarcely, I think, epeak of 
a Renaissance of modern Persian literature supervening directly upon 
Pahlavi literature. That the literature supposed should have been 
lost is hardly surprising. Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated 
by the Zoroastrian priests till about the middle of the ninth century, 
and their care was devoted only to the preservation of ecclesiastical 
literature, as we see by what has remained in Pahlavi. Then the 
Arabs for a long time devoted themselves almost entirely to the 
cultivation of Arabic literature. Their Persian converts did the same, 
though not, I should surmise, to the same extent. 





they were under the government of the priests, who were not interested 
in preserving any literature except the religious. This is proved, as 
above remarked, in the case of the Pahlavi literature, 

In addition to these facts we have that of the destruction of 
libraries by the Mongols under Chingiz Khan and later by those under 
Mulagi. There may he other reasons, too, for the 
Persian literature, for some even of the earlier Arabic has also perished. 
Von Kremer says, “ The Arabic historical sOUTCeS | 
period perished altogether, and the oldest writings 
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arose in ‘Abbaside times.” This statement suggests a final remark 
as to the supposed destruction by the Arabs of Pahlavi works, and 
their persecution of Zoroastrians. The absurdity of the former is . 
shown by the following facts: Firstly, scarcely any but religious works 
have survived, and these they would have first destroyed, if they 
destroyed any. Secondly, the substance of some Pahlavi works has 
heen in part preserved by Muhammadan, writers, and Pahlavi works 
were translated into Arabic by some of them who understood the 
former language. Thirdly, Pahlavi was used on coins of the early 
Khalifs till about a.p. 770, i.e. 120 years after the conquest, a fact, I 
think, of some significance. 

The assertion that the Zoroastrians were persecuted by the Arabs 
is disproved by the fact, related in history, that in about the middle of 
the eighth century, a hundred years after the conquest, many- 
Zoroastrians of the upper classes adopted Islam of their own accord ; 
after which we may suppose that in accordance with the Arabic saying, 


o. he cre ie eld “The people follow the religion of their 
kings,” many of the lower classes followed their example, though 
Zoroastrianism, as Professor Sachau states, still prevailed to a very 
large extent until the time of Mahmiid, the Ghaznavide. In fact, 
the earlier conversions were most probably due to the fact that it was 
to the interest of the conquered to adopt the religion of the conquerors. 





HAUSA LEGEND AND EARTH PYRAMIDS IN THE 
WESTERN AND CENTRAL SUDAN 
By H. R. Patmer 
ie 1907 M. Louis Desplaques described in Le Plateau Central 
4 Nigérien' a series of large tumuli—pyramids of earth—the burial 
places of chiefs of a past cra. He notes their existence at El Walaji 
and as far east as Aménaka, near Zinder, on the banks of the Niger 
near the Bassa rapids, west to Sikassa, and on the banks of the Senegal. 
On archeological grounds, supported by a well-known passage from 


the Arab writer El Behri, he concludes that they were built by “ red "~ 


or Berber races of the same stratum of population as the ancient 
inhabitants of the Ghana Empire. “They remaim,” he writes, “ as 
the sole witnesses of the activity, the industry, and civilization of 
these ‘ red’ peoples, whose names and real origin we do not know.” © 

Few will question the soundness of M. Desplaques general con- 
clusions in respect to the area of which he writes, but a good deal of 
further light is thrown on the subject by the existence of two distinct 
groups of similar tumuli, at Bugaji and Durubi Takusheyi near Katsina, 
and on the Komaduga Yobe in Bornu. 

Several of the former group were opened by the writer in 1907, 
and a picture of one appears in the Anthropological Journal for 
January—June, 1908. 

-Durubi Takusheyi is about 16 miles almost due east of Katsina 
on the eastern or right bank of a river—dry for six months in the 
year—which rises near Kusada on the Kano—Katsina border and 
runs into the desert north of Dankama. 

The ground occupied by the tombs is a rise studded with large 
granite boulders and trees. There are seven tombs, each of which 
it is said had formerly a large kuka (baobab) tree beside it. Certainly 
some of them still have kukas of great age near them. 

The tombs as at present known by name are Koran, Katsi, Rumba, 
Kumaiyo, Katsina, and Bari; at least such are the names given 
by the villagers, who are, however, now Fillami entirely, since Hausa 
superstition is too strongly connected with the place to allow Hausas 
to remain there at ease. 

1 Larose, 1907, pp. 54-66, 
VOL. W, FART I, 15 
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Under the Hausa dynasty of Katsina the reigning Durubi might 
on no account see the tombs or enter the village: if he did so it was 
feared some evil would befall him. The. taboo applies even to the 
present reigning family of Durubi, though they are Fillani. The 
popular idea was that the tombs were tombs of deceased Hausa 
Durubis. The largest of these tombs is about 90 feet across the 
base by 25 to 50 feet high ; the smallest about 30 feet across the base 
by 12 feet high. | 

Almost in the centre of the ground oceupied by the tombs (they 
extend over about half a mile square) there is a circle of huge granite 
boulders—somewhat reminiscent of dolmens—but obviously natural. 
Yet it does not seem an undue stretch of the Imagination to suppose 
that the rocky site was selected by tribes practising rites of sacrifice 
(such as are known to have been practised at Kano and Kayauri) as 
one eminently suitable for their observances. 

When questioned about the tombs, natives of repute as having 
“lore” expressed a doubt as to whether they really were tombs, 
The formation of an artificial mound forms part of many pagan rites, 
and it was thought that their ongin might be accounted for in this 
way. It was mentioned, for instance, that in Gobir there is one 
such mound formed artificially (so it is stated) for the purpose of 
making sacrifices on the top. In almost all sacrifices of propitiatory 
offerings a small mound of earth a foot high or so is made, and the 
victim's throat cut above it, 

To set the matter at rest the Emir of Katsina had two of these 
tumuli excavated. They were, in fact, bisected, and a section exposed. 
In both cases the same results were obtained. In the centre and 
bottom of the mound, level with the general surface of the land, 
were the almost decomposed remains of a round mud-house, roofed 
with straight rafters (generally called “ Kudandam ” in Hausa). 
In this tudandam was in each instance the powdered skeleton of a 
human being, apparently interred in an upright or semi-upright 
position. In one case (the tomb called Koran) the spine and pelvis 
could be distinguished quite easily, and it further appeared that the 
corpse had been interred eithor sitting or kneeling, judging by the lie 
and general appearance of the white dust which represented the 
decomposed bones. With the skeleton was a decomposed branch of 
4 tree, which from appearance seemed to be a dashilorthorn. This 


* This tree is anered and is planted by pagan Hausas near tombe, 
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branch was parallel to the spine of the corpse—in a vertical position. 
Tt seemed probable that the reason the corpse remained upright 
when the roof of the house fell in—as it naturally would very soon 
with the weight of the mound on the top—was that the corpse was 
tied to this tree in an upright position. 

About the came level as the lowest remains of bones—the level of 
the ground ontside—was found a great deal of charred wood or 
charcoal. Various objects were found, including remains of fulus 
(water-jars), twkunia (bowl for food, ete.), dutsin nua (corn-grinding 
stones), © stone fastener of a woman's tani (skirt), the top of a lamp or 
dish, and a variety of bones—among them sheeps’ bones—and 
iron spear heads. Most of these objects were found ontside the 
apparent dimensions of the /wdandam, and animals had been 
evidently sacrificed above the kudandam (im the case of Koran’s 
tomb). 

In another case (the tomb of Ramba) nothing was found above the 
kudandam, but from the number of animal bones round about it 
seemed clear that animals had been sacrificed. Many of the bones 
seemed burnt. In both cases, as far as could be seen, there was only 
one occupant of the central chamber or tudandam. 

The tumuli in the valley of the Komadugu in Bornu stretch from 
Yo down to the region of Geidam. They are popularly supposed to be 
the tombs of So kings—i.e, the kings of a race of giants which were 
the predecessors of the present races called Kanuri. The tumulus 
at Gamzahi (Gajidibun) was opened by the writer m 1918, and was 
found to be precisely similar to that of Koran at Katsima. There were 
the same remains of a small house with acacia rafters; numerous 
animal bones, some bones which a medical officer thought to be human ; 
a small pottery vase about 6 inches high, which evidently contained 
drink for the hero in the next world ; iron arrow heads; and, asin the 
case of the other tumuli, a layer of ashes and half-burnt pieces of wood, 
pottery, etc., which indicated that before the populace piled the 
earth on the top there had been some ceremonial with fire. The 
pottery found was large and coarse, as was the case at Katsina,— 
and not at all like the finer objects found in the upper Niger, which 
were no doubt imported. 

The tumulus at Gajidibun was about 200 feet in diameter, while 
those at Yo are much larger. 

Now a study of M. Desplaques’ detailed description of the 
“tumuli” of the Niger region seems to raise a strong presumption 
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that all these “tumuli” were the work of the same kind of races ; 
and that those races were Hamitic. 

In Katsina they were not the work of the historical Habe dynasty 
of Katsina, for their customs in regard to the burial of their kings 
were quite different. At both Katsina and Kano the old Habe 
kings were buried in a special place within the town, and at Katsina 
the new king was first anointed with the blood of an ox which was 
slanghtered above him, and then made to drag his predecessor, 
wrapped up in the skin of the same ox, to his tomb close by. 

In Bornn also it is not probable that the tumuli in the Kamadugu 
were made by “‘ Kotoko’, a race who are nowadays held to represent 
the “So”, and there is also the fact that one of the earlier or legendary 
Mis of Bornu, Mi Bayoma Katurimi, is supposed to be the oceupant 
of one of the Yo tumuli. The first Moslem Mi of Bornu ruled about 
1086 4.p., 80 that if the Yo tumulus was made for this early or pagan 
Mi of Bornu, it would be anterior by 100 years or so to that date. 

Sunilarly at Katsina the general tradition with regard to the 
tumuli, seems to indicate that they belonged to a race (Koran in 
the red) which conquered pre-existing negro peoples (Sanan), 
a people who were originally aliens but from whom sprang ultimately 
the Hausa dynasty. The title “ Durubi”, with which the tombs 
are associated, may very probably be a Kanuri word meaning “* head 
of the encampment” (Dor-bé), the onginal Durubi cor espon ir 
in fact very much in function to the Sashin Fillani now found in Fillani 
Emirates. Such a supposition synchronizes in a rather remarkable 
way with the chronology of the old Habe dynasties of Hausaland— 
for it was just about this date, s.p. 980 or so, that, according to the 
Kano Chronicle, Bagoda, son of Bauwo, son of Bayajidda, and the 
Queen of Daura, founded the seven Hausa states, that is to Fay, 
conquered the indigenous negroea, who were probably of Nilotic 
type much like the modern So (Kotoko), 

Who then were these people and can they be identified ? It 
seems to the writer that they can, and that they were in fact part and 
parcel of the gtoup of peoples called by the Arab writers Zaghawa, 
or in other words the earliest, Hamitic or Kashite stratum that can 
be definitely traced along the Sudan zone, 

The Zaghawa of to-day live in northern Darfur and Wadai—at 
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Ibn Said, A.D, 1282, Save that Zaghawa lived to the noir a the 
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Tibel Lunia (Tibesti), and again that “ Kanem is the centre of the 
kingdom, of which the inhabitants are in general called Zaghawa— 
bounded on the south by Habesh, east by Nubia, north by Barca, 
and west by Tehrur’’! From Edrisi (1150) it is clear that the 

aghawa were in general nomads and camel owners, they acted as 
guides in the desert, and extended over the region from Kanem 
to Asben and Fezzan,while so late as the time of [bn Batuta there was 
a Karkari Sultan in the Asben region—Karkur being the title of the . 
Zaghawi chiefs, 

The German savant G. A. Krause some years ago stated his belief 
that the modern dialect of the Wadai Zaghawa was a primitive form 
of Hausa, a supposition strongly supported by the Zaghawi vocabularies 
published by Mr. H. A. MacMichael in the Anthropological Journal. 
Zaghawi is, in fact, extraordinarily like Hausa in vocabulary, though 
in formation it bears a closer resemblance to Kanuri and Teda. 

If we postulate a people or series of tribes extending from Darfur 
to the region of the Niger in the era A.p, 500-1000, speaking languages 
akin to the modern Zaghawa language, it seems clear that— 

(a) The Hausa language arose from their contact’ with the 

Berber dialect. 

(6) Kanuri is the result of the modification of the same 
tongues by Teda. 

With regard to the former supposition one of the most remarkable 
features of the affinity Hausa has to the Berber tongues is that com- 
parison of roots shows that Hausa words resemble the Kabyle forms of 
North Africa almost more than they resemble Tuareg forms. 

The explanation of this seems to be that the legendary Bajajidda 
(Aba Jibda), who married the Queen of Daura,* was, in fact, repre- 
sentative of North African stock, as indeed the name of his grandson 
Bogoda (Bogud) implies. In the Asben region the name Bayajidda 
is Ba Yezid, and there are many legends concerning him, a sacred 
rock being supposed to be marked with his footprints. 

When we consider the time when this legendary Ba Yezid 1s 
supposed to have come to Hausaland, im a.p. 950-1000, it seems 
almost certain that the whole legend is derived from the famous 
Abn Yezid, “the man on the ass,” who revolted from the Fatimids 
in A.D. 928, took Kaiman, and was not finally crushed till a.n. 947. 


1 Hamaker—Specimen Catalogi, p. 205. 
? See the Hausa legend translated below, 
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Abu Yezid was actually born in the Sudan, his mother being a 
negress ; his followers were, after his defeat, driven south, and it is 
extremely probable that from the life and doings of this famous 
sectary arose the Hausa legend of “ Baghdad splitting into forty 
factions. On the other hand, Daura and Gobir (Kober) are even 
now names of Zaghawa tribes," and the Queen of Daura is the equivalent 
of the Makira (Queen Mother of Bornu), the “Selimeh"’ of the 
“Selemah ” Oasis, near Dingola, and the better-known Cundace of 
Meroe, 

The Zaghawa were clearly Kushite Nomads, who derived their ideas 
of sepulture from Egypt.and the Eastern Sudan, but about this period, 
A.D. 1000, were absorbed and modified by different stocks in different 
parts of the Sudan. In Kanem a section of them intermarried with 
the Tamagira clan of the Teda—a people probably of Libyan origin, 
as Leo Africanus says, who spoke a language akin to the present 
Berberine language of the Nile valley, From this fusion came the 
so-called Sefawa—the Magumi—the Kanuri of history, their father’s 
stock being a Zoghawi tribe called Kayi or Kayi Bulala, cognate to 


the modern Beli (Bideyat) ane the Qur'aan and Kareda tribes of 
Kanem, 


In the Central Sudan, as we have seen, 
Berber tribes bore down on another 
Daura, and combining with them 5] 
The North African influence was 
altered the form of the language, 
into the modern Hausa. 

In the west again these tribes (Zaghawa), as we know from Arabic 
and other sources, were the principle ingredient in the formation of 
the Songhay Empire, and constituted to a large extent the population 
of the Ghana Empire. Originating in the Persian Gulf, the 
Zaghawa-Kash, made their way into the Egyptiar Sudan, and 
thence spread west to the Atlantic, and to them, in default of 
any other probable hypothesis, must be attributed the remarkable 
earth pyramids which extend from the shores of Chad to the Senegal. 

Tt follows that the term Zaghiwa, as used by the Arab writers, 
correspends generally and roughly to the term now used to denote 
the Hamite races of the Central Sahara and Sudan—Berri-Berri, 


which is simply a plural form of the 3rd personal pronoun in Zaghawi— 
ee Ber.” d 


at about the same period 
section of Zaghawa located at 
read south among the negroes. 
here so strong that it completely 
which developed after the conquest 





' See Mercier, History af Ajriea, i, p. Aa, 
* See MacMichael, Tribes of Nordofun, #.v. Zaghawa, 
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The sketch of Sudan history given above finds strong support 
in a Tuareg MS. translated some years age by the writer. Speaking 
of the Asben Oasis—“ It is stated,” says the author, “ by the Ulema 
of Asben that the first inhabitants of Asben were Hausas (Daurawa), 
but that they were conquered by the Berri-Berri. When the rule 
of the latter became weak the Gobirawa ruled the country. To 
them succeeded the Tuareg.” 

The negroes (Habash) of the Ahbasan (Asben) region were conquered 
by Berri-Berri (Zaghawa), possibly between a.p. 500-800. The 
Zaghawa, reinforced by North African Berbers, then slowly spread 
south ; finally, towards a.p. 1500, the Tuareg came from the north, 
came out of Aujila, as Sultan Bello says, and took control of the 
Southern Sahara, displacing the Berri-Berri (Zaghawa) races and 
relegating them td the east of a line drawn roughly from Tripoli 
to Lake Chad. 


Tue Havsa Lecexp or THe Oriain or THE sevEN Havsa Srates?* 

The Book of the Kings of Daura, Katsina, Gubar, Zakzak, Kano, 
Rano, and Gabbas ta Buram. 

They spring from a man called Aba Yajida or Aba Jibda, simply, 
son of ‘Abdu'lahi, who was the Sultan of Baghdad. 

The reason that he left Baghdad was because of a heathen woman 
Dthi Tauwa, who raided his people till Baghdad was divided into ‘forty 
divisions. 

So Aba Yajida journeyed with twenty of these divisions to Bornu, 
and the strength of his host was greater than the hoste of the Sultan of 
Bornu. 

Now the brethren of Aba Yajida perceived that they were stronger 
than those of the Sultan of Bornu, and said let us kill the Sultan and do 
vou, Aba Yajida, hereome tT. 

When the Sultan heard of the plot of the brethren of Aba Yajida, 
he asked his counsellors what should be done. Thev said bind 
Aba Yajida to you by giving him a woman in marriage. 

So the Sultan of Bornou gave him his beautiful daughter called 
Magiram, or, as others say, Magira. 

Peace was then established, and when the Sultan of Bornu wished 
to go to war he would gay; “ Aba Yajida, give me a thousand mounted 
men of your host to aid me.” Aba Yajida gave him 2,400 men, but when 
they returned from war the Sultan did not return them to Aba Yajida, 
but set them in a district other than that from which they had set out. 


1 + Notes on Some Asben Records,” Journal African Society, 1910, 
® The original is in Arabic. 
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There remained then these and the brothers of Aba Yajida, and his 
wife and horse. 

There were two brothers, whom Aba Yajida addressed as follows : 
“0, my brethren, 7 wish each of you to seek a place in which you may 
settle and become rulers.” One of them went to the land of Muslims, 
Kanem, and became Sultan of Kanem: the second went to the land 
called Bagarmi ; so that Aba Yajida remained with his wife, the daughter 
of the Sultan of Bornu, called Magiram or Magira, and his horse. 

Plans were made to kill him, so he fled from Bornu with his wife 
Magiram, who was with child. 

| When he came to Gabbas ta Buram his wife became weary with 
travel. He left her at the place where he stayed in that district, which 
we call Gabbas ta Buram, 

After her husband left, when her days were acgomplished, Magiram 
bore a son called Buram, who became Sultan of Gabbas ta Buram. 

When Aba Yajida reached Daura he found a woman was reigning 
this country. Before her there had reigned as the first Sultan of this 
land called Daura, a heathen woman called Kafira, and after her Yakano, 
and Yakanya, and Kadatata, and Gabata, and Wewela, and Gadir-Gadir, 
and Ina Gari, and the ninth of them, who succeeded the last named, 
was called Danura, and in her time Aba Vajida alighted at the house of 
the old woman called Aiwela and asked her for water. 

The old woman replied: “My son, we draw no water in this town 
save on Fridays.” Aba Yajida said to her “Give me the bucket”. 
So she gave him the bucket, and he went to the well, This all happened 
in the night, 

When the bucket reached the water, and the snake heard the splash— 
the name of the snake was Saribi—he put out his head from the well 
seeking to kill the intruder, but Aba Yajida took his sword, and drew it, 
and cut off the head of the snake. 

He took the head and hid it, and drew water, and drank it and gave 
his horse water, Then he returned to his lodging with the rest of the 
water he had drawn, On reaching the abode of the old woman he pave 
her the rest of the water. ? 

In the morning, when the people saw the snake and the well they 
said, “ What has happened to the snake?" and they were much astonished 
at the absence of its head and the body which was left ut the well, 

The news reached Daura, and she mounted with her followers and 
went to the well. On coming to the place where the snake was killed 
she said, “* Where is the snake's head, so that its body is left in the well ? 
who has done this to the snake, which hindered us from the water, save 
ona Friday? if he can be found I will divide my kingdom with him,”’ 

A man of her following who had not killed the snake said, “‘ T killed it.” 


Sager PSS 
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Daura said to him, “ Where is the head.” He produced another 
snake's head. Comparison was made, and he was proved a liar. 

Another came forward and said, “I killed it.” Daura said, “‘ Whereis 
thehead.”” He had nothing to say, so wasdiscredited. Many others after 
that tried the same story, till the old woman at whose house Aba Yajida 
lodged said: “A man certainly came to my house with something like 
an ox and took a bucket, and went to tlie well, and drew water ; and drank, 
he and his beast. Then he returned from the well with the rest of the 
water, and gave it to me; perhaps he did the deed.” 

Daura said, “Send to his lodging and bring him to me.” 

Then the old woman went to her house—her name was Ai Wela—and 
when she reached it said, “ My son, arise up.” And he went with the 
old woman and came to Daura, who said to him, “ Was it you who killed 
this snake?’ He said, “ Yes, I killed it in the night.” She said to him, 
“ Where is the head.” He produced the head, and the people saw that 
it was indeed the head of the snake. 

Then they were astonished, and Daura said, ‘““O man, I have said 
that if I found out who had done this deed I would divide my kingdom 
with him.” 

Aba Yajida said, “ I do not wish for half the kingdom, but I do wish 
to marry you.”’ So he married her, and remained in her house with 
a slave she gave him. 

Whenever Daura’s people went to her house, they did not call it 
Daura’s house, but said that they went to the house of Makas Sarki (the 
snake killer). 

This is the origin of the Hausa title “‘ Sarki ”. 

Now the slave of Daura conceived, but Daura herself had no child, 
When the child was born it was a boy, and they sought a name for it, 
and called it Mun Karbi Gari (we have taken over the town). Then 
Daura conceived, and bore a son, and when he was to be named said, 
that her son should be called Bawo Gari (give us the town).” 

Then his father Aba Yajida Makas Sarki died, and Bawo succeeded 
him, and himself begat the sons of Bawo, six in number. 

The first born was Boganda, Sarkin Kano, who with Gazan Sarkin 
Daura had the same mother. 

Gamgama Sarkin Zak sak and Dausa’a, the firat Sarki of Gobir, had 
the same mother. 

Kumaiyo Sarkin Katsina and Zamnagawa Sarkin Rano had the 
same mother. 
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KHAMRIYYAH (THE WINE SONG) OF SHAYKH ‘UMAR 
IBN AL-FARID (577-682 a.n.) 
With translation by A. SEF! 
[For text, sce p. 257.) 
(1) To the Beloved we drank a wine, 
With which we were intoxicated, 
Ere the vineyard was created. 
The Beloved is the Prophet, or the Creator Himself, source of love. 
The wine is the knowledge and love of the Divinity and the intoxication 


is ecstasy. 
mb RL AAS 3 eS 
Sal ot Tilly ae ZL esl GS 
StL Sally Lush 


srl pS oy Cull ghey Sl, 
(2) The full moon is for It a cup, 
And Itself is a sun, 
A crescent hands It round, 
And oh! how many stars appear, 
When It is diluted. 
The description is a contrast with the material erystal cup and red 
wine usually handed round by a young attendant, and the wine 
Ae i Ae > 
being then diluted with water > la a) ls! gitiay. The 
full moon represents the Prophet. The sun represents the divine wine. 
The crescent represents the learned. The dilution means the various 
religions. The stars represent the bubbles that rise in dilution and 
mean the teachers of the various religions. 


Gr4 YU cp dds gts! bt Sb sah Is\ 
oan “MN aa) Cpt a JS 48 3 Zable -Nolulé ol 3 
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(5) Were it not for [ts fragrance, 
I should not have found my way to Its Tavern, 
And were it not for Its radiance, 


Imagination could not have pictured It. 
The Tavern is God's creation, the rest is His manifestation therein. 


aS NUS 5 Lk 
there Jolande TALS SL 
SIA yay A! op US 353 eal 
ley JU Clint bay 
(f) Age has reduced It to an essence, 
AAs if It were a secret to he kept 


In the heart of the wise. 
Old wine being best, this wine older than any is consequently best 


of all. 

lil a elas byl gl a 

Sis wel 

aN Ming csr) Mb da dy 
bay 8 bls fe fant ole V2 
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go th 
But Shaykh Hasan Biirinj sets against this interpretation the saying 


of Al-Shahab al-Suhraward; doll L Pop las Ly sel, gil, 
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i.e. “Oh! Light of the light, O! Thou hidden to the sense, by thy 
overwhelming presence.” 


(5) Were It mentioned in the tribe, 
Its members would become intoxicated, 
But without incurring shame or sin. 
Wine-drinking is sinful in Islam, besides it being shameful to get 


drunk. 
Wo SH OS tet gel 
31 SC gas C5 ll ott 9 SA ob ss ez okt 
| MGslt  ¢ 
(6) Should It ever come to the mind 


Of anyone, 
Joy would abide with him, and sorrow depart. 


BG Gobldses dul bon obs 
Yo db ost tel gl db SelM dby 
grid el dk + 
(7) And were they to lay in the shade of Its vineyard, 


A sick one despaired of, 


Sickness would leave him. 
ple Yl gat SWI LEY at JoVly lad! BL 
mares el Abell gil 


(8) And were a paralytic brought near 
To Its abode, 
He would start walking. 
And mutes would talk at the thought 
Of Its flavour. 
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(9) Were they to sprinkle with It, 


J ab 
A grave, 


Its dead would rise, with his body revived. 


6F3 


Gli 


Shaykh Nabulusi says thisis a reference toChrist's raising of Lazarus. 


So jell aus Sky 4 I) cei Cres | pre 
et sb sa aa \| 
cb las sla’ 
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(10) Were Its perfume to spread East, 
And one deprived of smell were West, 


The power of smell would come back to him, 


By West is meant Morocco and its divines, 


vt en 
4k le aay 73) I ork, 


(11) And were the revellers to gaze at Its seal, 
This sight alone would intoxicate them. 
The seal is a guarantee of 
factor. 
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quality in wine, and as such an important 
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ilo) ook La 3Y Lela 


(12) re were a A an 's hand to be earned 
Through touching Its cup, 
He would not lose his way at night, 
Since a star would be in his hand. 


Fala gl Sead Bly dol ay dl sb! 
aati te all 

SV5 Cle all zo) J) aylel be 
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adh cya 
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(13) And were It secretly put before a blind man, 


He would see, 
And the sound of pouring It out, 
Would make the deaf hear. 


lay sb oe abe 
Lam Sly slacull 
(14) Were travellers to pass through Tta land: 


And one of them be bitten by a snake, 
The poison would not hurt him. 
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(15) And were a wizard to inscribe the letters 
Of Its name on the forehead of a madman, 
The inseription would restore his reason, 


The wizard 1s the teacher. 
dbl Jul Gas ose pode Ol 


(16) And were Its name to be written on the banner of an 
army 
The writing would intoxicate those who are under it. 


The Sufi leaders themselves have various banners, for instance. the 


; 3 : e 
followers of 3G LG pola Le atl have theirs inscribed Jal 
AeSSNl 4; while the followers of oe oF cy wl rE wz inscribe 
theirs with a J heal ) aul dell, and followers of a! =) 


Jala) me | write on theirs yl 2) > Meaning respectively 
“Humility and Contrition”, “ Useful learning and Ennobling 
action,” and “ Abandonment of Artifices.”” 


(17) It exalts the sentiments of Its votaries, 
And by It the cowardly would find strength. 


S53 Ms ale tis ntl as SAN Ee ez (Se 
Jat Je SEY! Jes or als daa 

phils pj! Lely Glas 5455 sal YI desl, pill 
| aL sol, 


(18) And he whose hand knows not generosity, 
Generous would he become, 
And he who has no clemency, 
Would under provocation be clement, 


Le. contrary to the effect of ordinary wine! 


IBN AL-FARID a4] 
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(19) And were an idiot to be allowed, 


To kiss Its stopper, 
The kissing would make him wise. 


sleasll sluGlls pele dlreal 7 aa 
eer Cee ere es 
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20) They say to me: Describe It, for thou art in that an 
expert ; 
Yes I have knowledge of Its qualities. 


The knowledge claimed here is experience. 
lilies War ean res | 
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(21) (These are :) Limpidity, but not of water ; 
Softness, but not of air; 
Luminosity, but not of fire: 
Spint, but without body. 


Be gk) Wl ntl 59 peal ONL ase \ ya 
criall 


(22) It was, before all existing things, 
In the long past, when there was no shape or form. 


ASL JY AM LMU oe” Le ae 
lb LA ale 5 OL JI 5! 
(23) Then, by It all things had their being, 
And for some wise purpose, It veiled Itself therein, 
To those who have no understanding. 
Some sce in this a pantheistic idea, but pantheism is “ the Universe 


13 God ", whereas here the idea is that God is immanent in all things, 
like the tree in the seed, 


~ (24) And my soul loved It, to the extent of being 
One with It, but there was no mixing as that of one 
substance with another. 
Being one with It, is interpreted by some as “ Huliil ", but I take 
it to mean simply agreement. 


IBN AL-FARID 943 
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(25) Before It there was no betore, 
And there is no after, after its after, 
And the precedence of all afters is absolutely its own. 


Time being a created thing, is finite, whereas the Absolute Spurit 
is not. 


aj) loll iz Me aw Ged Obj GS Ae 
AnoM de gud Abd Oo bid oke Say 
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(26) Beauties are all these, which 
Teach admirers of this wine, 
The way to praise It, 
And so they do in prose and verse, 
Lica Sil liogl 


(27) And joyful he will be, who knows It not, 
When its name is merely mentioned, 
Like a lover when he hears the name of a beloved. 


om det glo ll LE ye dole io 
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(28) They said: Thou hast drunk the sin ! 
I replied: Never, but rather that which, 
It would be a sin, not to drink. 
Wine being forbidden by the Qur‘an, it is sinful to drink it. 
(29) Happy are the Convent’s dwellers, 
How often they are intoxicated by It, 
And they drank It not, but they aspired ! 
He means that Christian mystics and monks, have tried to taste of 
this divine wine, but were not thorough in their endeavour. 


Ei, Tes Lind yd GL Lats plush - alin 
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(50) I felt Its exhilaration when yet a child, 
And It will ever remain with me, 
Though my bones decay. 


wll Gola ds eld bls 5 yes) 
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(31) Hasten and take It pure, 
But if you wish It diluted, 


Be just and get It from the mouth, 
Of the Beloved. 


The Prophet's mouth. | 
sl Fes by Cle 
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(32) Take It in the tavern, 
And pass It round there, 
To the sound of music, 


Which adds to its charm. 
The tavern here stands for the place of meeting for Dhikr. 
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(33) For where It is, worry cannot be, 


As sadness can never be, 
Where there is music. 
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(34) Were you to be for one hour only, 
Drunk with It, 
You would fancy the world your slave, 
To rule and command. 


Spans ; 


dee gle ner a aa atel ce 
(35) There ts no happiness in this world, 
To him who lives sober, 
And one who does not die drunk with It, 
Will miss the benefit of resolution. 
ple » Sl jel Ijles lar ils 4a al ue 
ses eas a Jo sallls Call plattta  .oLall 
4s 59 arly od Lisl SLL) dle Jb 
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(36) Let him bewail his fate, | 
Whose life has been spent, 


And has not in It, 
A lot or share. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Suavku M. H. ‘Arp at-Razig 


NHE dawn of the nineteenth century marks a new era in the history 

of Arabic literature. After five centuries of mental lethargy, 
beginning with the irruption of the Mongols into the Muslim world in 
the thirteenth century, a renewed zeal for learning has dispelled the 
gloom which so long overshadowed the Arabic-speaking countries. 
Many factors were at work to bring about a beneficial change. The 
West began to take varied interest in the dormant East by collecting 
and studying its long-forgotten literatures. This interest led to a closer 
relation between Arabic-speaking countries and European nations, 
resulting happily in a Renaissance in Egypt and Syria especially, The 
natives of these countries began to study not only their own literature, 
but also the new literatures of the West. 

This Renaissance swept away the cobwebs of ignorance, superstition, 
and bigotry. It created a new desire for knowledge, infused vitality 
into the dead, revived the dying, and produced a more tolerant, 
rational, and scholarly literature, and although it did not effect an 
‘mmediate reformation in the East, it prepared the way; but until 
such reformation had been widely established, no real progress could 
be made. | 

The main factors of this new activity were the introduction of 
printing in Egypt and Syria, the practice of sending promising students 
from Egypt and Syria to finizh their education in Europe, the founding 
of educational institutions, literary societies, and the publication of 
acientific, political, and literary journals in great centres. All these 
factors prepared the way for a general intellectual awakening and 
made possible a new conception of life. 

After some years of slow progress, books on various modern subjects 
were either translated from European languages or compiled in 
Arabic by native authors who had received a Western education. 
The goal of their efforts was to introduce mto the Arabic language 
what was needed of Western modern culture. Simultaneously with 
these efforts important educational work was being carried on by 
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Orientalists. Most of the literature of the volden age of Islam, 
though fortunately preserved from destruction, had been rele- 
gated to oblivion for many centuries. This literature, which 
attests a marvellous activity of intellect, and which had preserved 
and transmitted the learning and priceless treasures of ancient 
Greece and Rome to modern times, proved to be of inestimable value 
both to the West and to the East, 

When its value had been realized, the study of Arabic was 
revived in European universities. To facilitate the study of the 
language and its literature, manuscripts were collected and edited by 
scholars. 

The printing presses of Europe, Syria, and Egypt gave publicity 
to a great number of linguistic, historical, philosophical, geographical, 
and religious works. A far larger quantity, however, still remains 
scattered in Western, Eastern, public, and private libraries, 

Modern Arabic literature dates from the French expedition to 
Egypt in 1797. It is greatly influenced by Western civilization and 
modern thought, which contributed a good deal to its contents, but 
did not affect its fundamental characteristics, Among the many 
forces which co-operated in creating such influence was the employment 
of European teachers in educational institutions in Egypt and Syria, 
especially during the reign of Mohammed Alj Pasha. 

With all his illiteracy and vices he hada genuine desire to improve 
the condition of his subjects. As there were no books in the Arabic 
language on modern science, official translating offices were instituted, 
in which European and native scholars were engaged ; and after some 
years of such work, in addition to individual eflorts, books were 
available, and some sort of modern education was possible for the 
people. Individual translations and original works’ were undertaken 
by many Egyptian and Syrian natives. At the beginning they had 
many difficulties, the greatest of which was= how to render new 
technical terms in the Arabic language. Old Arabic literature, which 
might have lessened such difficulties, was not yet studied, and 
unfortunately many of them were afraid to face criticism by intro- 
ducing foreign words into Arabic. For there were those who had their 
ideals only in the past and who condemned all innovations. ’ 

Yet there were others whose ideals were in the future, who realized 
that all progressive languages must borrow from one another. There 
is a considerable controversial literature in Arabic on 


| this subject 
of borrowing foreign words. Th 


© general tendency had been, and stil] 
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is, towards keeping the language pure from foreign vocables, so that 
practically all such words used in the Arabic language were carefully 


collected and their equivalents given. 
The following are names of some books dealing with this subject :— 


(1) Leally sll =P) ? Jt jal 
Stull ibe Gat 
2) as pals Glee OS 


al ola te Gt 


isa ad) Fe al 


‘ 
(4) dla)! bi Y) Oo das 
Sl (ie at am a 
(5) aad! LY! pane 
- (1) Salad! CALMS geo 
G35 GAB) n> NY 
In their efforts to supply Arabic equivalents for foreign words, the 
critics, believing that the Arabic language has the richest vocabulary 
of all languages, and is therefore capable of expressing all new ideas, 
had recourse to the rule of derivation from Arabic roots. 


Here are some examples of foreign words and their newly coined 
Arabic equivalents :— 
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Forres, ARABIC, MEASING. 
e deal aw é 
’ _* , oe ot 
ur sn 4la\-)! Omnibus, 
s, + ar a ie . 
oor » | “Gal Automobile. 
‘2 aden we : 

a) “pal ops Telephone. 
lal 45° 65! Telegraph. 
oh eyes Bank. 

” ot To - a 
So gle Me Passport. 
‘ "4. | = oe oe 
RGA — Telescope. 
hig " Ber oe 
sos wal Theatre, 
+)? aA 
is Pr JM Gloves, 
“ . “8 } 
4st. ie Hospital. 
LES en Museum, 
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The efforts of these native scholars were not confined to supplying 
Arabic words for foreign ones, but they attempted also to supply 
correct classical forms for all colloquialisms that have crept into the 
language. It must be stated, however, that there are very 
who know or take the trouble to use a classical form instead of a foreign 
or colloquial one, and although there are local colloquial differences 
in North Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, there is no colloquial written 
literature. | 

Modern Arabic literature differs from the old both in its form and 
content. In form, it is free from bombastic and affected style. Most 
modern writers, especially those who had Western hberal education 


and knew other languages than Arabic, expressed themselves in words 
of common use, 





few people 
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They adopted the language in which they could address the 
largest audience, and gave up imitating the style of old writers; 
they arranged subjects under sections, chapters, headings, and gave 
‘Ilustrations and indexes. They were aware of the fact that they were 
writing for the people and not for the learned few. 

In content, modern Arabic literature had been enriched by having 
new and very useful additions from modern European literature. 
These additions range over all branches of modern science and art. 

In science, works were first prepared by European teachers in 
Egyptian and Syrian educational centres, and were then translated 
by natives who were specially employed for such work. 

The following are some of the earher translated and composed 
works in Arabic :— 


Mepicat Works TRANSLATED FROM FRENCH 


(1) ErNe SE pall J sail 
This is the first medical work translated into Arabic and was 
published in 1832. 


It was translated by the Syrian (6) pe Cte 9 
(2) (2b! enki G IL) 
Translated by an Egyptian (Gru JI a!) (died 1865). 
@ (EY GI) dle dda all) 
Translated by an Egyptian (; Lc}! dl, sf) 
to (aula tz J 5!) 
Translated by ((53\_<Jl a z\) (died 1862). 
Muprcan Works comeosep By Natives 
Works by ( \att lal (le 4#) (died 1876). 
ay GAallisl Lol § 6 clalll do5, 
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(2) IAN dll G cdl 
(G3) ‘an eae: gral al 


These works were published in 1259, 1262, and 128] 4.4. respectively. 
Works by (4% J] cpuota! (died 1865). 

(1) Lill Ue!) 3 cles J! ana, 

3) MLV! alslae Gb La! aaj 

(3) 4d!) oa! LY! sala. G dad) dey JI 

(4) 7 alls 422Vt ale 7 ldl Sue 


This last work comprises four large volumes, and was published 
in 1285 a.H. 


MATHEMATICAL Works 


Works by ((¢ g24A#) (died 1851), 
(1) LL de Gg LS YI. 3 reer 
2) al, Lally od) OLS 
(3) Auto J! Aud! 
Works by (Sclall Leb > ©) (died 1853). 
a) 4 Y) ULF YI ela b aL, 
(2) ee NS as all sles 
(3) W3 dlis shi lold LG soe Le G aL, 
Ap al Vb 
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TRANSLATION OF PorticaL anp Lirenary Works 
Translations into Arabic were also made from ancient and modern 
Arvan literatures. 
From the Persian the Rubd‘iyyat of ‘Umar Khayyam and the 
Gulistin of Sa‘di had been translated into Arabic. 


The first by cd Call ‘Cad The second by jal! “a iL J. 


From the Greek, re den) Ol. translated Homer's epic poem 
in very fine Arabic verse. 

The following Shakespeare plays have been translated : Homeo 
and Juliet, Henry V, The Tempest, Macheth, Julius Corsar, Othello. 

Translations were also made from the French, especially from the 
works of La Fontaine, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Hugo, and Dumas. 

The translation of plays from French and English, and the interest 
which the acting of such dramatic representations had created in 
Syria and Egypt, led many zealous natives to write original plays in 
Arabic, and thus enriched the language by a new literature and long- 
neglected art. 

The history of the Arabic drama begins from about the middle of 


the nineteenth century. A Syrian native of Sidon, named (3 ke 


ples (1817-55), wrote the first Arabic play called The Miser, which 


was acted in 1848. He wrote many plays in Arabic, besides those 
which he had translated from Italian and French, thus creating 
sufficient interest in this new art for it to be carried on by other writers. 
In 1878 a notable play in a versified form, the first in the Arahic 


language, was produced by another Syrian scholar, named Ad oo 
co 3U) (1856-89), under the title of ob gly Se3_\, showing 


the virtues of pre-Islamic Arabs. 
As we pass on towards the latter years of the century we meet 


with more prolific writers, the greatest of whom was sab! xe 
(1867-99), a writer and translator of many plays. From English he 
translated (1) Romeo and J wliet, under the Arabic title of | ll wldat, 
and (2) The Talisman, by Sit Walter Scott, bearing the Arabic title of 
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cyl THe. Among his translations from French are—(1) Le Cid, 
by Corneille, giving it the Arabic name of dull, (2) Hernan, by 


Victor Hugo, with the name of “your. Among his original Arabic 
plays are—(1!) Ws paall lI , (2) is yall ol, (3) srJl 
gia, 


It might have been expected that the building of the Cairo Opera 
House by Ismail Pasha in 1869 would have helped in the development 
of this new branch in the Arabie literature. But as it was built for the 
entertainment of a master-jobber and his immediate circle, who knew 
as much of the language of the people as they cared for their happiness, 
only foreign language was used in that opera. 

Schools and societies entertained the people until theatrical 
companies were formed in Syria and Egypt, and greater numbers of 
plays were produced. 

Egypt contributed her share for the development of the Arabic 
drama by producing men who wrote original Arabic plays and trans- 


lated foreign ones. Among writers of Arabic plays was ‘ce a\Wloue 


(1844-96). His two plays w yl and oe il were performed before 
the Khedive Tawfk, who, alter rewarding the author, sent him to 
exile. 

Another noteworthy poet and scholar was Apes rat We Olete 
(1829-98), who translated in colloquial Arabic poetry three French 
plays by Racine, namely, Esther, Iphigénie, and Alexandre Le Grand. 
It is interesting to note that these plays are the first to be put into 
modern colloquial Arabic poetry. This same author translated also 
the Fables of La Fontaine into colloquial Arabic poetry under the title 


‘ t ‘ 
of Lac! Mls She ¥l 3 Lil NS al. 
The following are the opening lines of Alerandre Le Grand «— 


5 ple) Kel Le EY Sl ya Sib a slF SY) est ei 
A225 GCE GIL, 45 9 pel Lal Je Ue 
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Ete be Iga pe! Sala sh Liles Los 
NF eS da, gla commer tlides,i gaakl 
4 abl as, ole el (Gx bps NS p28 


Modern Arabic literature has been impregnated with countless 
romances and historical novels. The greatest modern novel writer 
was y\de 3 (fo (1861-1914). He wrote a series of historical 
novels, sketching the Arabic history and Moslem dynasties in a clear, 
simple, and very interesting style. These historical novels created 
‘nterest to so wide an extent that most of them have been translated 
into many languages. 


JOURNALISM 


The introduction of journalism into Arabic literature 1s associated 
with the name of Mohammed Ali Pasha, who founded an Arabic official 


gazette in 1828 under the title of 4s » pall aie rie the only 


paper that has an unbroken existence to the present day. During 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the progress of the Arabic 
press was very rapid; and many daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
were founded in the great centres of Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and North 
Africa, besides many more in Europe and America. Many of these 
publications had an ephemeral existence like most Eastern enterprises. 
The reasons for this characteristic are only known to those who under- 
stand the psychology of the East. 

The following works should be consulted for a complete history 
of the Arabic press :— 


(1) \E\> dl wes de op recor 4 2h! 23 Lacil ale 
4 ep. This work was compiled by an Egyptian scholar named 


| Sai YI all A.¢, and was printed by the Government Press of Bulag 
in 1312 a.H.; one section of the work deals with journalism. 

(2) The Arabic Press of Egypt by Martin Hartmann, printed by 
Luzac & Co. in 1899. : 

(3) The last chapter in Zattérature Arabe, by Clément Huart. 


TOL. 1. PART ft. 17 
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(4) les B_> LS! F 6244p NGL 2 
no pls ele! Seats asl ssh ALS! 3 o ab die 
Ab pa zalte ne! sala 

(S51 & > wel AACS) 


From its title this Arabic work claims to give the history of every 
Arabic paper in the world, with photographs of proprietors and editors 
and their biographies. Other sources of information on the Arabic 
press are given on pages 20 to 28 of this last work. 


ARaApic PorETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Heredity, spiritual and intellectual environments are the creators 
of @ poet's Imagination in all ages and in all nations. Poetry is a natural 
gift to Arabs, and its quality is determined by, and subject to, the 
intellectual environment in which they live. Arabic poetry of the 
nineteenth century is the product of many races, with natural 
characteristics and degrees of education, and is not therefore the same 
in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Arabia, and North Africa. In some of these 
countries where modern civilization is either despised by the inhabitants 
or not within their reach, Arabic poetry is still primitive in its 
form and content. In others, where works of Kuropean poets had 
been studied and comparison in form and content made, new diction 
and ideas were introduced into modern Arabic literature. A wider 
range of subjects occupied the attention of modern poets. The modern 
Arabic muse is struggling to adjust itself to the new world by 
assimilating its new ideas when and where it is possible to have access 
to such ideas. It is sad to reflect that modern education in all Arabic 
speaking nations has been either neglected or purposely denied to the 
people. Those who were fortunate enough to have access to education, 
and to raise themselves a little higher in the seale of humanity, wete 
self-educated men. The quantity and quality of modern Arabic poetry 
would undoubtedly have been greater had there been 
modern education. 

Modern Arabic poetry is not all expressed in that specialized 
kind of diction used by old poets. Many poets of 





facilities for 


the century 


disregarded the use of ($43), just as many writers disregarded 
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rhymed prose, They also employed new metres which do not 
come within the sixteen classical forms with all their difficult 
technicalities. Again, to many modern poets it is no longer a mark 
of erudition to adorn their versification with a hundred and one verbal 
niceties, such as exordium, paronomasia, peroration, etc. 


Some EeyrriaN Ports AND Prose Writers oF THE PeRiop 


(1) Saal A =“ (1737-1815). 

He was born of Christian parents and later in life became a Muslim, 
studying for some years at Al-Azhar University at Cairo, and finally 
becoming its rector in 1812. His work, which bears the title of 

—_ ay - 
ro co 4m y 3 uP Yi eel 4 ae. WHS written im 
‘mitation of Arabian Nights. Tt was translated into French by Jean- 
Josef Marcel under the title of Contes du Cheykh El Mahdi. 
(2) pe ie AJ] (died 1853). 

He was educated at Al-Azhar and became a court poet to Abbas [. 

His work was collected by one of hie pupils and lithographed 
& 
in 482 pages, under the title of lak YI dno 3 ey | ; 
Examples of his poetry :— 


From an eulogy. 
é 


SAE eet ott) ee? Ae mentee teal i Oo 


eae aD SN Ged pe SO) 


Of the two great pyramids. 


Spent be LIL gil del oa pall 
Ss ge Glej I ge lea ¢ al 59 Gle5 I jae ie Le, 


His prose belongs to the old style, as the following lines on virtue 
and vice show :— 


olilens Y crt] ol a 94 Cr Clacs ols y LJ alt) Chis 
IV ded pe ol ¢ 93 b> Lats Gleeeal 3 My deal | 
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(3) cpl Clas at ‘em (1803-57). 
He was educated at Al-Azhar and became the editor of the 
government gazette 4 pall ee yl. He left a work under the title 


of EAL) 4.8i9 S\\hl dds, a very interesting book on music and 
Arabic songs, to which he contributed a great deal of his own 


composition in the new metres known as vet ate Ela! (bet » 


coll 5. He also left a diwan of poetry, of 380 pages, which was . 


published in 1277 4.4. These two lines describe a sundial in the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali :— 


pall sols and Ly | cols onty| 2b 25 lls aloes 


oe $2 AT Sls wel La lions Mees) gore den 





An eulogy of the Pope :— 

eb le Kerk whoo .olallll 
Cd JS GB by pe dees ch. 4>-9) bigs yane 
creat CNS Gylellyy> 0d 44 all A>) gis 2b! 
AMIGA Ns aNd oly Lar Nl dw as 
eon hens es) ves cay dha hes lee LST La 
AN 9 a ortes aah lad O Jl | bas 
(4) oe gill nail»! Se 53 (died 1981). 


He was a native of a town in Upper Egypt, and had the usual 
education of his time. His genius brought him to the notice of Ismail 
Pasha, who made him his court poet. His diwan was published in 
1300 a.n. 
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The following are the opening lines of a poem on wine :-~ 
lath gllrijcus yo LO cobain See 
Le NE Le Gea tl cll cL 
Lil GGldC leg BPW ET 


(5) dy y pect Astle onl! (1840-1902). 
This poetess had the fortune to study Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic literatures, and to compose songs in the three languages, She 


left a collection of poems in a diwan called 3) lal, which 


was published more than once. 
She wrote the following lines on her literary achievement as 
a woman -— 


jibe di Sas las 14,5) bby ois 
SU id OY bios lab 
3 las o—_ +l ig Mrs YsLidl nc jet G4 lel. 
(6) (529, gl. Leb > (1840-1904). 

Although of Turkish descent and educated for the army, he 
cultivated a very high literary taste in Arabic. He held high offices, 
culminating in that of Prime Minister during Arabi’s revolt. He wrote 
many poems, the longest of which runs into 600 verses, written In _ 


imitation of the 3>_». 


These are the opening lines of a poem on ambition— 
aks al, NM oats Cea Yl Ole ole 
K zl ¢\ wl ane les coll ets eae) as 
chy Lie Ce rea 3s 
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Lincuistic Works or THE Pertop 
The educational ideals of the century demanded new subjects and 
new methods of teaching. To meet this demand works on the history, 
literature, grammar, and practical study of the Arabic language were 
composed during the second half of the century, On the development 
of the language as a living medium for ex pressing ideas in all its history, 
and its relationship with Semitic and Aryan languages, the best work 


is that written by the prolific author Olas 3 (eo. The work 
has the Arabic title :— 
fas "| *\« . 3 Eee or ant oe 
MEY gD mle com Gla, Leb Us dal A 
Many works have been written on the literature of the language, 
but the most complete is that by the same author, which deals with 


the whole history of Arabic literature. It comprises four volumes, 
and has the Arabic title -— 


ho yal A SIF Wee eae ey atl lal £0 
pal ial pe 5H WIV ye gall tl go Leslee gles 
pl poss ctl aN byl floss atts cbs Vip LL 
OV SNF ta. pil cya lands! las gos oS Lily 
The following other works deal with special periods :— 
(1) csrhall neall GAs Nal OST 
6 tS en AG 
(2) UI ols - yb 
hob Ay (sab 
(3) 4 _!l Rll] Clot 
to Mand 
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(4) pe elo Asi A uIsVi zs 
ON 

6) pall endl te NBG AI ee ox Ole tel 
gd dead gee GST 

(6) S| re) le 
ee ed ON 

(1) is eal yl 3 liad cy_ll Zall ola! 


In addition to many commentaries on old standard grammars, 
the following are some of the new works on thie branch of study :— 


(a) Grammars 
1) (5 pally et G ULE aad 
65S Gapell Gest! Gall (2) Galle bs le | 
(3) Sl Je Dole 
(4) soda! Gab gently 3 pall § lbs ace 
(5) 3 pall de g ale 6 
Beek 6)| lala Glu es oa a 
(7) 4c J) dau 


@ lle! sl Got_SLbl 


(b) Lexricons 
Q) ay Sl Aa) Gal 
et eI GI 
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(2) ae ot ur plat de gold 


L 
af 


(4) yl ast| Le| Ls 


(4) gull lll s Fis 





GEOGRAPHICAL AND Historica, Works OF THE PrRrop 
Interest was not lacking in the study of ancient and modern 
history, and many works were composed to meet the consequent 
demand, These new works deal with general, national, and local 
histories. Some were written by conservative authors who worship the 
past as regards style and record and collection of facts, and others 
were written by men who had some knowledge of literary criticism. 


SOME Eorprian Historians 


(1) 63,1 al us Il (died 1812). 
Like his contemporaries, he studied at the only educational centre, 


Al-Azhar, of which he was a rector. Besides his many religious works 
he left— 


(1) Ge AM oe nae ds oe G cy bbl aad 
(b) lS lL Sia dl 
(2) Sot! eM Lc (1754-1895) 


His fame brought him to the notice of the French during their 
short occupation of Egypt, and he was employed in the Arabic 
' which was then established. 

His well-known history jhe Vy otal ey Viet 18 
a completion of Ibn Iyas’s work on the histo 
been translated into French. He left 


office 


ry of Egypt. It has 
us another history, called 
unr all dly> lad, Atl a le., which has been translated 
into French and Turkish, 


bo 
ca 
a 
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(3) Al Gl, dels, (1801-73). 


He was a native of Upper Egypt, and after he spent some years at 
Al-Azhar, he was sent to France with the First Egyptian Educational 
Mission in 1825. On his return to Egypt he was engaged as trans- 
lator in the School of Medicine, from which he was promoted to be 
director of the School of Languages. He has left us cighteen works, 
consisting of translations and original treatises on various subjects. 

His geographical works are :— 


o dnale al i 
W) ial alla Jasltlole 


His historical works are :— 
(a) lls BY! Ce Ss lill wos 
(b) Sb Las ‘a V3 is 5 4 lm y elevall 4 lov 
(c) phe el es G99 pas ale 3 je Gaby) 3! 
(dl) pled mi Le de oS SEY! abe 


(To be continued, | 
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The Lotuko language as here set forth is spoken by about 40,000 
people, all of whom, with the exception of a few hundreds in the 
Opari district of Mongalla Province and the Chua District of Uganda, 
live in the district of that name. | 

Of other dialects spoken in the district the principal are those 
spoken round {koto and in Northern Lopit. These are near enough 
to the Lotuko for ordinary conversation, but for hearing cases a local 
interpreter is required. | 7 

The dialect of Lériai (Lokoia) has not been studied. It appears 
to be more or less intermediate between Lotuko and Bari. Lotuko 
is generally understood. 

Bari has many roots in common with Lotuko, but the two languages 
are too far apart to render possible any degree of mutual intelligibility. 

The Acholi speak an absolutely different language, akin to 
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Shilluk. Lotuko has affinities with Masai, and other East African 
DEVELOPMENT 


The following account is purely hypothetical, but it accounts for 
the facts and seems probable in itself, 

The language was originally monosyllablic and perhaps tonic, and 
was spoken by a people dwelling as isolated families in dense forest, 
and living chiefly on carrion and on what they could shoot with 
their bows. | 

Then, for reasons which can only be surmised, they migrated 
to a country of steep rocky hills, and long distance conversation 
became a necessity. 

A monosyllabic language is unsuited to this purpose, and vowels 
were prefixed and suffixed, at first merely to make the voice CaITY ; 
but as a developing social life increased the range of ideas, these 
vowel sounds, at first purely arbitrary, were stereotyped to convey 
different shades of meaning. 

The consonantal prefixes and suffixes appear to have originated 
in two ways; by the combination of pronouns, ete., with the verbal 
roots, and by the introduction of consonants to guard or emphasize 
important vowels. Whether or no the foregoing is correct, Lotuko 
can be unhesitatingly described as a “ shouting language ”, 

The mouth is kept open when speaking, and barely closed 
sufficiently to form the consonants. The consonants most used in 
inflexion are the guttural ing (p) and ¢ B and m are confined to 
the roots. 

In words two consonants never occur in juxtaposition, and except 
that a nasal, so to speak, slips into a following guttural, a “ helping 
vowel” is always inserted between final and initial consonants. 

Unaccented vowels tend to conform to accented ones, 

The language has probably been fixed in its present form for 
a very long period. It does not seem to have been affected by the 
infusion of Galla or other non-negroid blood which the Lotuko appear 
at some time to have received, The people of Imatong, Imiirok, ete., 
who show no signs of such cross, and whose customs differ con- 
siderably from those of the Lotuko proper, speak the a: me language 
with only a few trifling differences, gape fe ie 

ALPHABET 

The language being unwritten, by letters must be understood the 

sounds which they represent, 


7 
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Vowels 
a, a, @, 6, 1, 7, o, 6, u, @ as usual. 
aw as in law (a). 
das ur m murder (a:). 
mi, Ob, ail. , 

Note 1.—e, i and o, wu are often difficult to distinguish and some- 
times alternative, 

Note 2.—It is doubtful whether ai, oi are true diphthongs. The 
final ¢ usually indicates a plural meaning, and in the middle of a word 
it is usually merely a euphonic. e.g. ndijok for ndjok, noinyek for 
nanyek, 

Consonants 
h, d, j (ds), l,m, mn, pr, #, t, w, y, ch (tf), 98 usual. 
ng (ny) is one sound, as in “ singer "- 
th (pn) = NY. r 
The guttural. 

Note 1.—The guttural is pronounced as g, gh, (g) or & according 
to its position. 

With ¢, i, or when emphasize it is usually Ff. 
» 4,0 nr " gh. 
» 6, i, or before r Be eg Re 

Note 2.—ch, j (tf, ds) appear sometimes to be root consonants, 
but often stand for ty, dy (e, 4). 

Note 3.—w, y are sometimes root consonants, but are often intro- 
duced between the root consonants to vary the vowel sound. 

Note 4.—A, sh (J), f, &, = do not exist. 

Note 5—A double consonant indicates a pause on the preceding 
vowel. : 

PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


nut =na, it, the neuter pronoun, prefixed to nearly all 
nouns, combines with the feminine prefix 1- mto nahi- 
and then 

né- and with the masculine prefix lo- into nalo- and then 

no. 

i-, the feminine pronoun, which is obsolete as such, but ts 
prefixed to female names and a few words denoting 
women, 

lo- - = olo, he, the masculine pronoun. Is prefixed to male 


names and words denoting males. 
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k-, gh-, originally probably merely to guard an initial vowel, now 
usually indicates the oblique case. 


dta-, indicates a causal verb, perhaps from “ ta", an emphatic 

interjection. 
Suffires 

-k, suffixed to verbs and nouns to emphasize final vowel. 

-ng, -t, suffixed to nouns, 

“Anil, indicates noun of agent, perhaps connected with nani, 
hand. 

-ti, -t0, indicate an individual, connected with abeti, one. 


-i, -ri, -ru, usually plural forms. 
-yil,-80. =? 
GRAMMATICAL NoTres 
_—- Nouns 

It seems probable that all nouns were originally divided into three 
genders, and that the neuter gradually absorbed the feminine and 
most of the masculine, ‘ 

Nearly all nouns are prefixed with n-. 

There are two case forms :— 

(1) The nominative and objective after transitive verbs. 

(2) The possessive, vocative, and objective after prepositions and 

verbs of motion. 

In (1) the » is always retained. 

In (2) the # is nearly always removed and the following changes 
occur :— 

Words beginning with na-, cut off the na- or substitute gha-. 

32 e né-, substitute ki- (sometimes ku-). 

a. i HO-, Substitute ko-, 

Examples :-— 
oyu namdna, the crops are good. 
alone mana, | am going to the crops, 
iribok a nédi, drive away the g goats, 
natwa kidi, a yoat-pen. 
obdlo nélong, the sun is high. 
néjek koléng, the sun's feet (dawn), 
oto miji, at home. 

Iidédwok, O Frog (in a song), 

With the negative either case can be used 


4 ’ * obd wy hay 
obéng ghamogha = there are no sandals. eg. obeng a namogha, 


+ 
i 
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Plural 
The commonest form of plural is to accentuate the last vowel and 
add -t. 
néchdlok, pl. néchaloki, sparrow. 
Other forms are<— 
napére, pl. napyara, spear. 
nasyok, pl. nasydkin, gourd. 
nélémi, pl. nélémayu, lion. 
nadmuge, pl. namugeé, tiang. 
nadupdni, pl. nédupak, sorcerer. 


Names 
Mase. Lorome,. Fem. Jrémo from nardémo, cultivation. 
, Lamina (=: Lomana). ,, Imana, ,, namédna, crops. 
» Leiju (= Loki). , thi, ,,  néju, rain, 


These prefixes are inseparable. 

Sometimes the prefix is omitted as :— 
Tapéng, from natapéng, guimea-fowl. 
Kiténi, from néténi, scorpion. 

Such names are usually common to either sex. 
Place-names are similar in form to personal names :— 
Lobdle, from nabiile, fig-tree. 

[kolong, from nélong, sun. 
Tarit, from natérit, riverain land. 
The meaning of many place-names is lost, and they are probably 
survivals of a previous race. 


Pronouns 
ani, win, I. Plural ghaghor, ate. 
tye, thou. (eta, 
dio, he, this man, that man. os gelapat, 
dna, she, it, this woman, etc. + Qhuna, 


These are placed last :-— 
ndiny daa, what is this? what is tt? 
lati gulya, these people. 
dra, he, she, it; in the sense of “ the same as ”’, “ equal to”: 
nakéemasa dra kiténg, 5 P.T. 15 that a cow ? 
The relative is expressed by dlo (m.), ono (f.n.), followed by -to:— 
néteng on’ dboléte, the cow which 1s big (obélo = tng). 
The interrogatives are placed last :— 
wiye tai, where do you come from ? 
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Verhs 
The verbs have one tense and an imperative :— 
aromondé, I cultivate, ahikené, I strike. 


tromoye, thou cultivatest, ibakiye, thou strikest. 
arémo, he, she, it cultivates. dhak, he, eté., strikes, 


Eromogéghe, we cultivate. éhakyugéghe, we strike. 
irométetai, you cultivate. ibakitetai, you strike. 
iroméi, they cultivate. abaki, they strike, 
ordme, cultivate (sing.). aldigha, strike | (sing). 


drométo, cultivate (plur.). tibaghata, strike (plur.). 


The passive is as follows :—- 

fbdkindni, I am struck. 
fbaktye, thou art struck. 
ébal-, he is struck, 
éhakoghe, we are struck. 
ébaghdtatai, you are struck. 
abali, they strike or are struck. 


The verhs “ to come * and * to go " are irregular — 





atine, 1 come. alone, I yo. 

itive, thou comest, dye, thou goest. 

(itu, he comes, dlo, he goes. 

Fpinni, we come, Emmpoghat, we po. 

iwénala, vou come, iwitalai, you go. 

apinat, they come, ool, they go. 

wang, come | (sing.). lo, go! (sing.}. 

iwena, come (plur.), éweta, go (plur.), 

(I) After the negative the preposition and verh are inverted :— 
obing an’ dlo, I am not going. 


abéng iy’ irémo? are vou not cultivating ? 

A sentence is, however, always put in a Positive form 
possible, and such expressions ag “ It is not far’, “ not bad ”, are not 
used, while the number of verbs having a negative meaning, such as :— 

atimo, not to know, | 
iboyo, not to work. 
orisa, not to interfere. 


frequent use of the negative wnnecessary, 


when 


renders the 
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(2) All adjectives are really verbs, and are conjugated accordingly : 
ungweé, to be ill. wng<want, I ar ill. 
orégho, to be bad. iroghéye, you are bad. 
ométa, to be small. = omotar:, they are small or few. 

When they are used purely as adjectives they are placed after the 
noun :— 

obélo néni, the goat is big. 
Eydngune néni obdlo, bring me a big goat. 

There is no comparative. For “ he is bigger than you”, say “ he 
is big, you are small!” 

The superlative is expressed by asai, simply, and bebé, strongly. 

flaman asai, very beautiful. 
unqué bebé, very ul. 

(3) There are no auxiliary verbs. 

The verb “ to be " is understood where necessary. 

“May,” “ might ” are expressed by Awiya, perhaps. 

“Can,” “ ought,” “ must” have no corresponding expressions. 

“To be unable” is expressed by a rhetorical question, a common 
idiom. For “I cannot do”, “I cannot find”, say “ How do 
I do?” “ Where do I find tT” 

(4) Unless otherwise indicated, the verbs “ to come“ and “ to go” 
are understood in a future sense. To express the past the sense is 
slightly altered :— 

For “ I have been to Mongalla " say “ I see Mongalla ”. 
For “ He has come” say “ He is present ” (adiya). 
For “ He has not come" say “ He stays where he is” (ardsa). 


A List or Some Prosarte Roots anp Derivatives 
bak (strike). dibak, to strike. 
fbak, to be struck, killed i in battle. 
nébal, a flat rock. 
nébikut, mallet. 
nébikyu, sneeze, 
bal (comfort). abdla, to sit at one’s ease, 
ndbah, shade. 
ndbalu, beer, 
nibalang, salt. 
bang (fear). dbang, to fear. 
ndbeong, fear. ; 
elahdngyu, to frighten. 
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bol (big). obdlo, big. 
labdlona, chief, rich man. 
ibilyu, flood. 
nabiile, nangabéli, wild fig-trees. 
obilo, take the omens. 


do (red, ripe). édé, red, ripe. 
nédé, clouds. 
nédotdi, syphilis. 
nodéti, marriageable girl, 
dok (go up). oddgho, to rise, climb, ferment. 
&doghu, to pick up. 
nedokit, ladder. 
odiigo, Gdukote, to build. 
dong (sound of drum). nédong, pl. nadéngi, drum, 


nadénge, hill. 

tdwongo, work as blacksmith. 

lélwongoni, blacksmith. 

nédwongita, blacksmith’s implements. 
ghut (bare, visible). aghuta, to blow. 

oghéte, bald. 

agiitam, brother-in-law. 

daghuta, to aim. 

cldghutak, to show. 

éelaghticho, to teach, x 

naghotiyu, bone, 

isughéte, to laugh (produce bones). 

nasughétita, front teeth. 


Kar (still, remaining). kira, still, yet. 
nekar, carrion. 
éker, be putrid. 
négara, green. 


aghdra, to share, 
aghdrati, rough, unfinished, 
ékdruaki, be confused. 
nakil, noon, 
nakilai, lightning. 
ndkilang, end of rains. 
nokiling, calf of leg. 
: nogilek, pied wagtail, 
ili, nagili, winnow, winhowing. 


Kil (shine). 


kit (clear, clean). 


Lud (block). 


mir (annoy). 


mok (cover). 


ngo (split). 


1 ner ( be flattened). 


' pir (stir). 
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nakéle, chrvstal bead. 

nokel, axe. 

nagiti, hunting by burning grass. 

ndékitei, feast given by owner of cultiva- 
tion to helpers. 

négita, head pad. 

nagitet, Tacor. 

agiclu, to shave. 

nakitu, spell (magical). 

noguir, wall, 

dkudu, to head, get in front of. 

nékiide, hockey stick. 

nebidik, armpit. 

eldbudiya, to tickle, 

noléqueéu, niche in mud wall. 

omira, to annoy, bore. 

émir, be annoyed, bored. 

namirok, enemy. 

namok, an edible plant. 

imoghak, to cover. 

émok, to fall when wounded. 

naméke, pl. némogha, sandal. 

némoéghi, covering. 

elamégu, to adopt. 

amék, an adopted child. 

émoghdta, close the fist. 

namégwo, horn (instrument). 

namigu, granary. 

angoto, to cut. 

nongiétoji, paralysis. 

ongiito, to divide, 

nangole, pl. nangeru, woman. 

niper, Wire. 

napére, pl. ndpyara, spear. 

naperik, valley. 

éperyi. to le down. 

napwerd, dancing-place. 

épwerak, cook vegetables. 

nopyare, custom, arrangement, 


ipira, stir food. 


1 Perhaps these two roots are connected. 
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pil (make noise with mouth). 


pul (run away). 


rek (double), 


su (produce), 


tar (gather). 


tim (unknown). 


népiri, implement for do. 
népyére, ladle. 

ipirua, népirua, angry, anger. 
nopir, hair. 

ipilu, drive by making noises, 
ipilugha, to whistle, 

opignl, sweet. 

napilu, sorcery. 

apilant, sorcerer. 

napilang, barren land. 

dpiike, run away. 

ipughak, expel. 

epuk, be expelled. 

elopuk, to defeat, 

napdéghor, other side of river. 
ipoki, to cook meat. 

ipipoghé, clap the hands, 
népligita, bellows. 

neapaker, cultivation near house. 
aréga, two, 

néniak, double rafter, 

oruigha, be friendly. 

naréye, grey. 

nérige, guinea pigeon, 
nérérem, fish-hook., 

narink, chain, 

ist, give birth. 

isyu, give, 

nésyu, honey, 

istia, thresh, 

istiru, sprout, 

nasil, pl. ndsuru, mosquito. 
natar, horn (instrument). 
dara, tie growing millet in bunches, 
natar, night. 
atdrika, mourn. 
nalarukwini, vulture, 
natim, thicket, 
nalimére, forest, 
alima, not to knew. 
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toh (exchange) 


wak (want). 


wo (bleed). 


mij (know). 


natiméngai, unknown thing. 

olébu, to exchange. 

etd, instead of, 

ndtobok, earthenware pot. 

nélobok, tortoise. 

nokitobok, lady-bird. 

awak (want). 

nowke (stomach). 

ndwagha, black, treeless soil. 

dawagha, light (adj.). 

imdgha, warn. 

léwaghani, one who is warned, a fatigue 
man. 

ieléwakil, speaker of assembly. 

ocd, to bleed. 

nniwo, arrow, 

ndwto, blood. 

imiyjak, to know, learn. 

namijt, dwelling. 

ndmaji, place. 

namijd, look-out. 


lL ruk (answer). iruk, answer, agree. 
irugo, hear. 
irugita, echo. 
ériik, hump-backed. 
érugo, thread beads, 
nérigi, needle. 
VocaBULARY 
A adjacent, be, oinyéga. 
Abandon, dbusak. admire, elakwiytt, 
about (nearly), kwiya(prop. perhaps). adolescent, léto riianga (ni.), noddta 
above, takede, ihede. (f.). 
absent, obéng adiya (lit. not present). adopt (a child), efamogu. 
abuse, n., namoryt. adopted child, amdék. 
abuse, v.a., imoryu, pass. Emor. adorn oneself, angdta. 
accidentally, injure, iridpu. adultery, commit, ordto. 
across, tle. affair, nére. 


across, n. (the other side), napdghor. afraid, be, dbang. 
t Perhaps this root is connected with ‘rek’ (r. supra). 
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afternoon, noforiya. 

afterwarda, ijipak, 

afterwards, to speak, iriama. 

again, efébaly. 

aggrieved, he, dongd. 

agree, ini (prop. answer). 

aim, to, daghuta. 

air, Moy’. 

alike, be, tiyalarde. 

all, dang. 

all right, aliati. 

alliance, seek, oy. 

alone, ghamd. 

altegether, tung. 

always, molye madtye (lit. to-morrow, 
to-morrow). 

ambush, nerayy, 

ancl, ke. 

anger, népirua, 

angry, be, ipirua. 

another (additional), [ébo (m.), ndbo 
(f.n.), 

another (different), lé (m.), nyd 
(F.m.). 

answer, to, irik. 

ant-heap, néyil, 

Arrangement, mépyara, 

arrival, nafiru. 

arrow, nawwo. 

artizan, aiydni, 

as (like), dgwo. 

ascend, oddgha, 

» dung, napiila. 

ask, to, ipye. 

assembly, nélélong. 

at, dla. 

avaricious, be, oridme, 

axe, small, nati. 


rE large, nakeli, 
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GB 
Baby, lddole (m.), lédole (f.). 
bachelor, nolobilong. 
back, nérong. 
backwards (n.), ndwar. 
bad, ordgho, pl. -ji. 
bag, nédé, 
haggage, ndsony (property). 
bald, aghdto. 
ball, welok. 
bamboo, naquro. 
| a, mepUrati. 
bank (river), nétipur. 
bark (dog), ongémo. 
barren (female), ighdloni. 
» (land), napilang. 
basin, nakds, 
basket, large, n@hete. 
» small, nape, 
bathe, agwiyuro. 
beat, dbal-, 
» (drum), éribe. 
beaten, be, #hak, 
beautiful, Haman. 
beauty, nélaman. 
because of, td. 
beer, nhl, 
before (noun), nasyare, 
beg (ask for food), olilinguta, 
behind, eghaly, 
bell, cow, néqalo. 
» Small, namealiingari, néméri. 
bellows, né piigita, 
belonging to, kund- (prefixed to 
pronauns). 
below (noun), népé. 
belt, nakdma, namuganyu (leather), 
bend, to, addngu. 
beneath (noun), néwéyo, 
beside, legér 


> = 


a 
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between, nékiyi. 

beware, to, ighuma amijé (lit. do 
a look-out). 

beyond, eghdlu (behind). 

big, obdle, pl. -rt. 

hind, pita. 

bird, nakényi, pl. naketi. 

birth, give, iswe. 

birth, woman who has just given, 
atamiconant, 

bite, aghornyu. 

hitter, dud, téhitek. 

black, triok, n@émolls. 

blacksmith, ladwoéngons. 
os work as a, idwango. 

bleat, amala. 

bleed, v.a., iildgho, 

»  v.n., owe. 

blind, ofgéds. 

blood, nawto. 

blow, to, oghita. 


blue, négdra, némolli. 


blunt, ori. 

bone, naghdtiye. 

bore (worry), omira. 
bored, be, émur. 

both, dang aréga (all the two). 
bottem (of hill), népo. 
boundary, néhkdri. 

bow (weapon), ndrang. 
boy, Late. 

brass, nakyandts, 
brave, ingére. 

bread, nangiria. 
break, to, abwara. 
breathe, eyirita. 

bring me | épdangune. 
broad, aldt. 

broom, nddyant. 
brother, id. 


brother-in-law (wife’s brother), Wést. 
brother-in-law (husband's brother), 
aghitant. 
brown, anamiiqo. 
build, odiigo, édukute. 
bull, dbusak kiténg (male of cow). 
bullet, ndlolor, pl. -dri. 
burn, to, ostiegha. 
bury, to, onda. 
butt, to (man = person), tur. 
. (animal), ogd. 


buy, aghdla. 


0 

Calf, nefawn, 

call, to, ildago. 

captain, labéloni pére (spear chief) or 
ndtulo népyero (arrangement 
person). 

captive, nényapata. 

carcase, nadima. 

carrier, léwighani, pl. léwok (one 
who is warned). 

carrion, nékar. 

earry, titaha (prop. lift). 

castrated animal, afamut. 

catch hold of, midpa. 

cattle, nésung. 

cave, néndém, pl. nondme. 

chain, variril. 

charcoal, naghik. 

chicken, naghoghéro, pl. -t. 

chief (rain-maker), kobu. 

» (head of village), labéloni. 

child, néto, pl. ngairiok. ° 

choke, oqdro. 

claim, achéro. 

clan, hang, nalaghdng. 

clap the hands, ipipoghé. 

clay, népwito. 
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clean, olibo. 
clitoris, nétéle. 
cloth, bark, nakéras, 
cloud, nédé, nikede, 
cold, n., ndeluro. 
» (person), ghdchuro. 
» (thing), ilik. 
come, dit. 
complete, to, orémil:. 
complexion, man of dark, lériok 
pl. lériagha, or lomélli, pl. -ka. 
i op «6d, lod, 
» os oy fair, Loryet, pl. -i. 
» oo» oy hot so fair, ldmalang, 
confused, be, eldrwaky. 
copulate, to, ingo, 
COM, Nena. 
» 0 out to buy, origo. 
cough, to, ayila. 
count, to, eghydna. 
country (uninhabited), nédiyapo. 
court (woo), to, isdnga. 
courtship, nésdnga, 
cousin (first), sds, 
cover, to, imoghok, 
covering, némaghi. 
cow, dbutur kiténg (female of cow). 
crawl, creep, orfya, 
crest (tuft of hair, etc.), mensigel, 
crooked, be, ogiilo. 
cry, to (all meanings), oya, oliiogha, 
cultivate, to, arémo, 
aysin after failure, liltigha, 
cultivation (act of), narémo. 
» (place of), namana, 
= (close to house), ha piiker, 
curdled milk, n@tura. 
custom, Adpyaro (prop. arrangement), 
cut, ongdto, 
»» ftass, ete., angqyéra., 





» to, dha, 
dark, iriok, 
darkness, nériok, 

e black, nédiimele. 
daughter, n@o, fgairi, 
dawn, neijek koldng, 

motye. 
day, néngidik. 
daylight, ndpang, 
deat, be, otiiky. 
dear, too, omydna, 
death, nayé. 

» hot to fear, adiké nayé. 

deceive, to, inipiha. 

deceiver, inyiabyn, 

decide, to, ongiito nére (divide the 
talk). 

deep, awiidn, 

defeat, to, etoynik. 

defendant, one against whom there 
is a claim, naghdros. 

deficient, be, angara mdkini. 

deny, to, alta. 

destroy, to, etatrir. 

destroys, one 
achdmudang. 

dew, néghéyo. 

diarrhoea, to have, oydérat, 

die, to, ayé, 

different, be, élupa, 

difficult, dgol. 

dig. to, obwedgha, 

dirt, nzhdt, 

dirty, thot. 

» face, omidek, 
disease, nunguwé. 
disembowel, odtingo, omilo, 


who wilfully, 
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disentangle, égho, dwalagha. 
disobedient, omésytt. 
divide (share), aghdra. 
,, (send in different directions), 
divorce, to 
(abandon). 
divorce, to (wife), ipiagha (quarrel 
with). 
do, to, ighume. 
dodge, to, egér. 
dream, to, arigyé. 
drink, to, amdta. 
drive, with stick, iribot. 
» With noises, ipilu. 
, birds from crops, tchiya 
nike. 
» away, to, ipughak. 
» drive off someone 
sheep, isydfa. 
drop, to, odd. 
drowned, be, owordro. 
drum, nédong, pl. nadongr. 
drunk, be, or@mur. 
dry, aiyogho. 
dung, nénd. 
dust-devil, loyéle. 
dwarf, little person, longyi, f. ingyt- 
dwelling, namiyt. 


E 
Ear (of corn), ndghu (head). 
early, berin, 
earth, ndboro. 
east, nékede (above). 
eat, ongiyt. 
echo, irigita. 
edge (of tool, ete.), ndmari. 
eve, nitelyu, pl. ndtel, 
either . . . or, kwiya . . . Awiya. 


(husband), dbusak 


else's 
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elephantiasis of testicles, natot. 
emaciated, be, amyimne, 
empty, obéng iyo. 
enclosure, interior, ndfwa. 
end of rains, nddilang. 

» ‘ry season, nasusil. 
enemy, namirok, 
enough, olwé). 
enter, to, ujinga. 
entrails, naméimyit. 
equal, oridrt. 
escape, to, apuko. 
evening, ndtuba. 
exceed, excel, to, agdlik. 
exchange, to, otobu. 
expedition for war, nérum. 

sora ef to make, tram, 

expel, to, ipughak. 
expelled, be, Epuk. 


F 

Fail (not to do), éak. 
fall, to, okwaghdru. 

«88 Tain, asd. 

,, down when wounded, émok. 

, yy one who does so, lémok. 
family, nawdiyil. 
famine, tmutak. 
far, alain. 
fasten, to, ipila. 
fat, obir. 
fate, ndijok (yod). 
father, mounye. 
father-in-law, lamone. 
fault, commit, osila. 
fear, to, dbang. 

» OL, nabang. | 
feast made to helpers with cultiva- 

tion, nad butat. 

feather (ostrich), nétak. 


f 


feel (touch), addda. 
female, a@outrer, 
fence round crops, naltypne. 
fertile, be, irak a néma (agree with 
corn). 

few, omotdri, 
fight, orém, 

+ with sticks, iriho. 
hill, to, Hoputak, 

+ have eaten one’s, ipdng. 
fin, merngesiune, 
find, to, iramak, anyurak, 

~» out, imijak (know). 
fine (of flour, ete.), ongitdr. 
finish, oftiba, dtuke, itog™wi. 
fire, nem. 

» Make with two sticks, opopdyo. 
first, akdsyare. 
fish, nighami, pl. négham. 
fish-hook, néreréyi. 
fish-trap, nakek, 
fist, close one’s, dmoghéta, 
fit, to, orémil (complete). 
flow, whine, 
flood, ible. 
Hour, pw. 
flow, ongér (run). 
flute, horn, natéleli. 

» bamboo, ndchuwali, 

» clay, nélire. 
Hy (bird), tddrer, 
follow, atipdru. 
forbid, égha (refuse), 
ford, nélangi. 
forest, nalimdre, 
forget, to, aqwaro, 
formerly, if, 
found, be, aléyo, grumak. 
fragrant, dingwain dyu. 


fraternize after 
Cb apEHD, 

fresh, Lateki, 

friend, éliyed, 

friendly, be, oridgha. 

frighten, to, etabangyu. 

from, td, 

front, ndsiyare. 

frown, to, ihukiiyn. 

fuel, néyrk. 

full, ipiit, 


peace, inward, ~ 


G 
game (animals), nachdng. 

» played with stones, namwangd. 
gather, dtubyk. 
generous, oghdrytu, 
girl, ngdiri, nod ati, 
give, to, éxyu ( Imp. isira). 

me ! adi, 


- go, dilo, 


go in or ont, wjinga. 

goat, néni, pl. nédi, 

god, witjok (fate, fortune). 

good, dyu, pl. oydgi. 

gossip, to, vnewinge, 

gradually, kai kai, 
(little by little). 

grandfather, aghdinye. 

grandmother, aghanye. 

Brass, miméang, neil, 

gratis, aghdnya (also means empty- 
handed), | 

grave, n., neilitme, 

Brease, néyali, 

great, aliték, fn. aniték. 

» man, lelétok, fn. négitol, 

ureedy, be, ingawiirw, 

green, négdra, 

greet, to, rmaldiyo, 


minong minong 
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greeting, ogdlo, pl. ogdta. 
“ answer to, ion. 
grey's narége. 
grind, to, éryéyo. 
grindstone, nériat. 
ground, rid jxt. 
cleared but not vet sown, 


bE 


ground-nuts, napeil (fal). 
guest, dtilinguno, pl. -nye. 
gum, nangaldi. 
gun, ndguehol. 
H 
Hail, najpxilange. 
hair, ndépir. 
halt, to, tre. 
hammer, nainytl. 


hand over (to third party), itwbotok. 


happiness, namano. 
happy, amino. 
hard, dol. 

harvest, nadiango. 
hasten, to, oragha. 
he, lo, dra. 

head, naginu. 

, to (turn aside), ékudw. 
headache, tlor. 
hear, claningyu, irugo. 
heavy, dding. 
help, to, olwdgha, iriyo (in 

cultivation). 
here, ini, tant. 
hiccough, noldijol. 
hide, to, idimak. 

» cow-, nayoni. 
high, aniték, obélo. 
hill, nadonge. 
his, -gosi (suffix). 
hit, dbak. 


hit, with fist, oltigo. 
hoe, iron, nab, ndkiabu, pl. -bwa, 

, wooden, naguta, nédiwet. 

, small pointed, ndsope. 
hole (in ground), néeedire. 

,, (to have, vessel), oftilo. 
home, want. 
honey, nésit. 
hook, napdchughdti, 
horn (animal), namweérak, 

, (instrument), namégwo, ndtar. 
horns bent forward, wnquwet. 

‘ backward, itéd. 

hospitable, be, imdrok. 
house, ndipi, pl. nasik. 
housemaid’s knee, néghong. 
hot, dnok, 
how, angdi, yangrat. 

» many ? omikaja. 
howl (dog), emdlo. 
human being, ndtulo, pl. lati. 
hump-backed, @aik. 
hunger, naghare. 
hungry, be, iyaméanr. 
hunter, successful, lokiri. 
hunting, weléka, 

, by burning grass, nagitt. 

hurt, odidgha. | 
husband, ghdbe, nalé. 


I 

I, dai, nani. 
idiot, wsifa. 
idle, to (not to work), iboyo. 

» (lazy), tlotchang, ilk (cold). 
ill, ungweé. 
illness, nmundgue, 
infant, wapok, 
inform, iramak, dnyurak (prop. find). 
inhabitants, méinye miji. 
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inside, litwa, li. 
instead of, ef abut. 
iron, natmytign. 
» piece of, nainyngiito, 
ivory, nila (natome). 


J 
Jar, earthenware, natdébok, 
jealous, be, aghdni, 
jump, to, aldta. 
K 
Kick, to, idydnga. 
kid, half-grown, néldsi. 
» new-born, nabardi, 
kill, to, orémi, oriamo, 


killed, be, in battle, #hak (stricken), 


» (what kind of 7), dnyuring. 
kneel, to, origong. 
knife, nade, 
know, to, imijak, 

» hot to, atimo, éalik, 

L 

Ladder, nédébit, 

lame, be, ongéra. 

late, be, Wingy, 

lately, ktel:. 

laugh, to, isughéti. 

leaf, nahene. 

» Millet, aaparaiina. 
leak, of vessel, ntiilo, 

» Of sack, opiile, 
learn, imijak (know), 
leather, naming, 
leave alone, fdeqi, wore. 
left-handed, Iélorong. 
let go, to, dbusal-. 
liar, ighiitué (mouth), 


lick, to, addiyo, 
lie (deceive), ogésent, 
1» (recline), ajdto, 
1, down, Gperyi. 
life, dhaba, 
light (not heavy), Hawagha, 
» (kindle), indk, etdwulo, 
» bring a, dkwadu némd. 
lizhtning, nakélas, 
like, be, oriyama, 
» to, oyw jigdne (it is nice to me, 
eta. ). 
lime, nélélo, néréyo, 
line up, dpara, thypero, 
» Cause to, eld par. 
little, minong. 
live (dwell), amdinya, 
» (be alive) no word, say éwin = 
18 there ? 
loan, nénydgu. 
log, nétéi, 
loiter, to, ail. 
look for, to, alinia, tdkita, 
look-out, n., nama, 
lost, be, olfte, 
loud, fwer ter, wong won. 
love, to, awd (cdesire), 
low, to (cattle), ongurd, 


M 
Mad, be, isira. 
maize, wdséri (sherif). 
male, ebeeeagh:. 
mallet, nézhd kit, 
man, nalé, lalé, pl. nélyawa, 
manufacture, to, oyéyo, 
Many, erty, 
mark, to, agyiro, 
Marriage, naiydmia (payment for 
bride}, 
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marriage, without payment, néditd. 
marry, eydmie, 
marsh, nadds. 
matter (pus), némis. 
meat, néringy. 
medicine, ndyant. 
meet, eruong. 
menses, vidijok (fate). 
middle, néhiji. 

milk, mali. 

mullet, néme. 

» Spiked, nométs. 

» second crop, nabdso. 
mine, my, hindng, -gong (suffix). 
miscarry, tbwélo, 
mist, nérere. 
mistake, make, ovila. 
month, moon, naydpa, 
morning, mélye. 
mother, ghanye. 
mother-in-law, namdne. 
mourn, atdarika. 
move (dwelling), Gti. 
much (strongly), bebé. 
mud (on road), namveaddgha. 
my, -gong (sufhx). 
myself, ndfwagong (my inside). 


hi 

Name, ndgruré. 
nature, relieve, n., nolér. 
near, ilydgha, onytqa. 
needle, nértigi. 
net (bag) némituk. 

» (game), ndtipa, 

., (fishing), ndbwi. 
new, dngéjutk. 
news, I have, @ydngune néluk (a 

mouth brings me). 

nice, oyu. 
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night, nalare. 
night, dead of, natirw'. 
no, not, dbeng. 
noise (of quarrelling), nangalapa, 
noon, napdnn!, nakil. 
no reason, for, asst. 
north, namaré. 
now, agwina. 
0) 
Obedient, oningyn, pl. -ye. 
obey, efaningyu (hear). 
obstinate, agél a nétuk (hard mouth). 
ochre, red, namériyt. 
oil, néyalt. 
old, be, amdurwok. 
old person, lamdurwen. 
once, at, taniya taniyr. 
one by one, geéle, grle. 
only, arémik (complete). 
open, to, dnga. 
open a boil, etc., arobo, 
ophthalmia, nachdmidok. 
opinion, what is your? ojért 
kundghe ‘ngai (how is your say 1). 
our, -géghe (suffix). 
outside, naldt. 
owner, moimye. 


Pad for head, nékita. 

pain, odidgha. 

paralysis, nongdtoyi (cutting off). 

path, nékoi (road). 

paunch, contents of, nayd. 

payment for wife, naydma. 

payment for wife, additional on 
daughter's marriage, ndghada, 

peace, nayome, 
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peace for cultivation, nédweér. Q 
people, lati. Quarrel, to, oliwa. 
perhaps, kwiya, kiriapa. » 0. at sacrifice, ndloghot. 
person, nafulo, quarrelsome, iirere, 
perspire, to, opiila (leak). quickly, kokwdk. 
pick up, édoghu. quiet person, anydlam. 
pillow, nélirit. 
pinch, to, kékod, kérod. R 
pipe, tobacco, nomdti. Rain, néju, nikede. 
pitfall, ndkome, rainbow, natdwurak. 
place, namedji. rape, to, obticho, 
placenta, namudong. raw, ghobo. 
plain, nawigha, razor, négitet. 
play, isughoti (laugh), abala (be at really, aghdde, 

one's ease). reap, ididngo, 
play (wind instrument), oghiita rear (bring up), eghimo. 

(blow). reason, for what ? té nére nyd. 
pleased, be, amino (happy). rebellious, be, @éria. 
plenty (of food), nongéron. receive, imdju, 
point, nétuk (mouth). red, ado, 
poison (snake), néyéri, refuse, to, égha, 
popular man, nologwé. relieve, to, éangata, 
pot, ndtobok. 


remain (where one is), ards. 


pour out (water), idolok. » aloof, keep out of, orisa. 
» (corn, etc.), tyughok, remove, to, éyaru. 

precipice, ndwelang. repair, to, dripak, 

pregnant, be, otémon, repeatedly, lid. 

present, be, adiya. rest, to, ghdvyiri, 


previous article, nodil. 


rest-house, ndbdre (prop. an isolated 
properly (completely), fghum ... na. 


cattle pen, ete.), 


property, ndsong. restore, to, Enyak. 

prostitute, nésomea, retire, to, ingada, 

pull, to, onito, ipigo. return (go back), achagharu, 
purse, ndkulo, 


achighuno, 
rheumatism, nawiil. 
rich (much stock), abara. 


push, to, azolara. 
put, to, ighumak, 


» On, to, tyapak. right (correct), dngida. 
» down, to, éai. » {not left), nengét. 
putrid, &har, ‘i 


ie ripe, édo (red), apili, 
premy, ngidule, - rise (get up), dtte, 
i 
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rise (river), ongért. 

river, lowdre. 

riverain land, natdérit. 

road, nékoi. 
4, junction, néldre. 

roar (lion), ifir (also used of rain). 
»» (leopard), igor, 

rob, to, oghéro. 

rock, flat, nébak. 

room, make, bétek. 

rope, népéto. 
» «a, népotdti, 

rough, agharan. 

ruin, achimudang. 

ruined, be (house), okydta. 

run, to, ongér (imp. imyéro). 
» away, to, dpiko. 


5 
Salt, ndbalang, nokudot. 

., earth containing, ndbéli. 
sandal, namoke, pl. ndmogha. 
said, what I said was, ajdne jo. 

., there is no more to be, obéng 

omik Gre. 
say, to, ajo. 
scar, on head, napweyit. 

,, elsewhere, napordi. 
scratch, to, oghajo. 
see, to, eqonyu. 
seed, corm, nényumeo, 

» other plants, ndnger. 
seize, to, inidpa bebe. 

», property of defaulter, etc., 
sell, to, aghdla. 
send, to, épak. 
sexual intercourse, nango. 
shade (clouds), nédis. 

» (tree, ete.), nabali. 
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shaft (hoe), natilo. 
» (spear), ndmorok, 
shake, to (corn or ore), opydta. 
» hands, iponyte. 
share, to, aghara, 
sharp, opt. 
shave, ogichu. 
sheep, nakér, pl. nakytiro. 
. drive off, isydta. 
shield, ndbiigi, pl. nabughd. 
, for stick fighting, noréngolit, 
pl. -1. 
shiver, to, ikikiro. 
shoot, to, ongero. 
show, to, etdghutak. 
shower (of rain), tdlelim. 
shut, igyénak. 


-sick, be (vomit), oséfa, 


, after over-eating, alydgha. 
silent, be, obw?. 
sing, iddlyu. 


sister, ghadnyang. 

sister-in-law (husband's sister), 
nangardinye. 

sister-in-law (wife's sister), 
ndghutdnt. 


sit down, oni. 
sit with hands holding neck, atdéno. 
ekin, to, odungo, 

, of sheep and small animals, 

nénd pr. 

, lions, cata, etc., nagis. 

» cattle, antelope, etc., naydni, 
slap, to, andnga. 
sleep, n., néjd. 

» to, o7dfo, opire. 
sleepy, be, tongula. 
slovenly (slattern), be, oywata. 
slovenliness, népwdta. 
slowly, kat hat. 
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slow 


to learn, ilik (cold). 


smack, to, Zak. 

small, omdta, pl. -ri. 
smallpox, népire, 

smell, to (v.a.), ingwéda, 
smoke, mipuro, 


if 


to (tobacco), amata (drink). 


smooth, tila tila. 
sneeze, n., niahakyu. 
shore, to, igdroto, 

80 (thus), agwdnya, 
80 (therefore), bei, bil. 
80 and so, ingani. 


soft, 
soil, 


mM 


ajon. 
black (barren), ndwagha. 


red, mamér, 


some, omurk. 


SON, 


lényi, lato. 


son-in-law, lamdne. 
son of, mdinye. 

song, ndpuré (name). 
soon, n., iydgha (near). 


S0re, 


h., natdngosa, 


soup, ndbalang (salt). 
south, napdghor (across). 


SOW, 


to, éyeki, 


speak, to, rkyéna, 

speaker (of assembly), lelépakis 
(Warning man). 

Spear, napére, pl. népyara. 


cb 


with long head and short 


shaft, mdhéru, 


a3 


PF 


all of iron, adberu anyaghitn, 
barbed, nangérewa, 


speech, ndkyena, nére, 


spit, 


to, ométa. 


spittle, némilak, 
spotted, néméni, 
sprinkle, érivésa, 


rt 


with water, froli. 
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sprout, to, isiru. 
squint, to, ipalara. 
stab, to, orémi. 
stalk (millet), ndbaghdla. 
stand up, dtte 
standing water, ndtapar. 
star, nélélip, pl. -i. 
stay (where one is), ardea. 
steal, ighoghalyu. 
» (by night), ortya (creep). 
+» Sheep, ainyeda. 
stick, knobbed, naliik. 
» thin, nachal. 
» ured for support, néfegt. 
» broken, napaddgha, 
hockey, na@kido, 
still, Kéra. 


' sting, to, ongéro (shoot), 


stingy, be, oridma. 
stoical, be, ddik, 
stomach, ndwhe, 

ai adult. with large, igantiso, 

» child with large, igtilyange. 
stone, naméru, 
stones used by blacksmith, 

nédwongita, 
» used for play, namwangd, 
stool, nasagér. 
stop, v., dtia, 
straight, dbis, 
stranger, natémonéni, pl. -monok. 
strongly built, man, ghosdk. 
i woman, iqhosdk, 

stumble (put foot in hole), ayurusé, 

» _ OVer stump or stone, ®bidgi. 
stumbling block, nébwasi, 
stupid, oding a niyapa (heavy 

heart). 

suck, to, addsa, 
suckle, to, éuddsa. 
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suit, to, orémik (complete). 
summer (wet season), ndtaghas. 
sun, nolong. 

surround (by running), aranga. 
swamp, nadds (marsh). 

swear, to, oghomo nahoro (eat eerin: 
sweep, to, opi. 

sweet, opigil. 

awell, to, dye. 

swim, to, éringéta. 

sword, népala, 

syphilis, nédotdt. 


Tail, nalisa. 
take, to, tmazu. 

» to (from speaker), ibyé. 
take hold of, iniap. 

» Off, dwalagha. 
talk, to, ikyena. 

» -., nadkyena, néram. 
talkative, ightituk ( mouth). 
tall, oghddo. 
tattoo (scar for 


ingydsa. 





»» 18, 18 there ? wun. re 
thick, trast, 
thicket, natim. 
thief, léghagho, 
» (night), nduriyani. 
thin, éghain. 
thing, ndring. 
think (be of opinion), ajé (say). 
» (meditate), tiyw. 
thirsty, be, ibwdte. 


FOL. If. PART II. 


ornament), 
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this, 6lo, pl. gilya (m.), ana, pl. 
ghuna (f.n.). 

thorn, nékwa, pl. -t. 

thread (beads), arugo. 

thresh (millet), wise. 
» (Sesame), sia. 

throw, to, iruongo. 
» down a person, ortiongo. 
» mud, ardta. 

thus, agudnya, dlya, 

tickle, to, etdkudiya. 

tie, to, ipita, 

»» growing millet, atara. 

,, two things together, ofddo. 
tired, be, atoghéro, amégino. 
tobacco, natdba. 
to-day, aghdna, 
together, dang (all). 
to-morrow, motye. 

» day after, talyélong. 
touch, to, addda. 
tramp, n., lésyéba. 
trap (animal), n., néyént. 
, (bird), nopidik. 
tree, ndyani, pl. naydne, 
true, aghdde. 


. trumpet, to (elephant), ogdmo. 


trust (thing entrusted), namdgha. 
turn round or over, wWdwio. 


U 


- Ulcer, nachagir. 


uncle, paternal, imainyi. 

»» maternal, iéyang. 
understand, to, efdyiru. 
undo, untie, égho, dwalagha. 
unripe, kepale, 
upright, ébis (straight). 
urine, ndghula. 
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Vv 
Valley (of river), nddyel. 


» (gap between hills), ndperik. 


very, asdi. 


W 
Wage war, iliwari. 
wait, to, dtie. 
wait for, iia. 
wait, lie in, ard. 
_ walk, to, adagha. 
walk slowly, to, olyébd. 
wallet, najurén, nakwé. 
wander, to, isyébita. 
want, to, awdk. 
war, naliwa, 1) dria. 
warn, to, tudgha. 
wash, to, iléa. 
- Water, ndri. 
watercourse, ndtira lowdre. 
waterfall, néchiiri. 
way, nékoi (road). 
way, make, wére néhor. 
we, ati, ghdghor. 
weak, onyima, pl. -1. 
welcome, moto. 
well (water), nakirri. 
well (all right), dngida. 
west, ndwar. 
wet, api. 
wetness, napdt. 
what ? ndinyu. 


what is this for? dno nyd, pl. 


aghéno nyd. 
when ? nyabdya. 
where ? dja, tdne, taghwat. 
which is, no... . lo. 
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whip, nabichiti, 
whisper, to, aghaghdya. 
whistle, iptiugha, 
white, obi. 
who? ngat, ngdso, 
who is? dlo... to. 
Whose ? anangdi. 
why ? nyd, 

widow, -er, nolobilong. 
Wife, ngdru, nangate, 
wind, noyamt (air). 

» break, nagwok, 
winnow, igili, 
winnowing, néyili, 
winter (dry season), ndméyu (ob. 

gha-). 


Wire, néper. 


woman, nangéte, pl. ndngoru, 
wood (log, stump), nétdi, 

+ (fuel), néyik (ob. héypik). 
work to, igyamea., 
wounded, be dyarea. 
wrestle, to, ohyéma. 
write to, agyiiro (mark). 


Y 

Year, nénga, pl. nangdsi. 

» last, tong a linga, 
yes, dpe. 
yesterday, noléngoli. 

» day before, linyaleng, 
yet, not, ghawun. 
you, tye, pl. aa. 
young of animal, male, loinyi, 

» female or doubtful, ndngari, 
your, -koi, -gata (suffixes), 
yours, Miinoghe, 
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ApPpPenpix |1.—Numerals 


mbar, 
area, 
huntpe. 
dnguan. 
miyat. 

ifle. 

. ghétarek. 

. ghotékunik, 
. ghotongiwan. 


“oo ot em fo BS 


oD 


10. téman. 

ll. téman k' abate. 

12. téman & arége. 

13. tdman ba kunigo. 

20. dlaman aréga. | 

21. dtdman aréga kh’ abdti. 

40, dlaman a kunigo. 
100. dlaman a tdman, nasik, nésiga. 


APPENDIX 2.—Parts of the Body 


Body, nawdn, 

head, naghw. 

face, namom. 

eye, ndinyek. 

nose, némd. 

mouth, nétuk. 

lips, nabélelyw (skin). 
chin, jaw, najaghom. 
cheek, nakdkamiya. 
ear, néyok, pl. nayagha. 
eyelid, n@mdto. 
eyebrow, namitmuk, 
brain, netolo. 

hair, népir. 

beard, namusdla. 
throat, nagdlok, 

neck, ndmurut. 

chest, ndsuke. 

breast (woman), nénd, pl. nike. 
shoulder, noldgho. 
armpit, nékidik. 
elbow, nologule. 
forearm, nobilata. 
hand, nani, pl. ndghas. 
finger, ndpyelai, pl. -la. 
thumb, ndpyelai alitokon. 


nail, ndbuge. 
tooth, ndla, pl. nalii. 
teeth, front, nasughdtita (laughing 
teeth). 
» dog, ndinyigita. 
» back, nasildi. 
tongue, ndngadyip. 
heart, ndyape. 
stomach, ndwke. 
navel, naprile, 
penis, nagharu, 
testicles, natawila, 
vagina, nainyddo. 
womb, ndngali. 
back, nérong. 
» broad of, nagigir. 
» small of, nabdle. 
» lower part of, néghiiluk. 
buttocks, nawdi. 
hip, nangetéli. 
thigh, nogwiya, nd pata. 
knee, nagunyi. 
calf, ndkiling, pl. -1. 
shin, neta. 
ankle, nangérigesi. 
foot, néju, pl. najek. 
toes, ndipyela hejék; 
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heel, namaéjong. 
bone, naghdtyu. 


vein, nai, 
blood, ndarto, 


APPENDIX 3.—The Village and House 


Village, namiji, nasik, pl. namisiki, 
quarter, ndngati, pl. nangachii. 
men's meeting-place, namangdt, pl. -i 
platform for sitting on, ndbele, 
watch-tower, noldhele. 
dancing-place, napwerd. 

poles in centre of do., ndlére. 

drum house, ndédupa, 

drum, nédong, pl. nadéngi., 

house, roof, ndiji, pl. nasik. 

house with premises, nagheng. 
stockade of ebony posts, nélydty. 
fence of stakes and thorns, ndmaring. 
fence of sticks, etc., néwéray. 

grain store, nemiigi, 

wall, négitir, 

forked post, nalaldi, pl. ndlala. 

clay for building, némweato, 

fascine for roof, nokéter. 

rafter, single, natdbel:, 


rafter, double, nériak. 

» Small at top, ndkengi. 
threshold, nélongwoni. 
doorway, nékaghdyy. 
door, néka, 
floor, interior, ndtiwaghriji, 
fireplace, néydli. 
shelf, nérdhak. 
niche for tobacco, nolagudts, 
stand for pots, ndstidum. 
corner behind -do-, namoichére. 
mud seat, nésugedi. 
build, to, odiigo, édukote, 
thatch, to, oltyu. 

Brass for roof, néjiiti (ob., kti-), 

cattle-pen, nétwa hiisung, 

sheep and goat pen, natwa kidi, 
natiwa bongit, 

shelter for sheep, nabdngit, 

gate-post, ndkol, 


APPENDIX 4.—Food and Cookery 


Cooking-pot, ndtobok. 
basin, nakds, 
bottle, gourd, néghiillo, 
gourd, large split, nasyik, pl. -yikin 
» Small split, dish, namyélo, 
ladle, népyére. 
plate, naghdllay. 
flour, n&pwe. 
meat (ine, fish), néringu, 
relish, nemuldto. 
bread, nangiria, 
cook bread, éma. 
» Meat, Tpoki, 


cook relish, épwerak. 

» Meat on embers, émodak. 
boil, égulei. 
take pot, ete. from fire, dhwadu, 
stir bread, ipira, 
implement for stirring, népiri. 
eat (bread), ong. 

»» (meat), oghoinya, 

» (TaW grain, etc.), aghdémo, 

» (bread withont relish), iléngo. 
eat white ants, alata. 
remains kept for breakfast, noghéya, 

nébele. 
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beer, nahalu. 
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brew, iguro. 
ferment, dyapiita, odégho. 


APPENDIX 5.—Ornaments 


Helmet, Lotuko, natdmu, 

» to put on, imoghok. ~ 
brass ornament for, natwelo, 
plume for, ndmudak. 
grass hat, naghiuluk, 
headdress of Acholi, etc., nachémedek. 
necklace of twisted wire, nagwéliji. 
ivory armlet, nakul. 
to put on, do., dmoronyok, 
bracelet, iron or brass, nahilaia. 
anklet, ., - * 
leather apron, néndpi. 
strings for do., népi, nénura. 
waist fringe (women), né@kihi. 

— (girls), nakusdng. 
do. of small chains, nachaliwa. 


mouth ormament (wood), ndring 
utik. | 

mouth ornament (glass), nalodére, 
beads, nérugo, 

» to thread, orugo. 

,, blue, najwdngjwong. 

» big crystal, nakele. 

» small red, nandro. 
black, namiile. 

» » lead, natdgha. 
4, snail-shell, ndsoge. 


ry wr] 


»  ostrich-eggshell,  ndsoge, 
ndwaghe. 
- scented wood, nogdére, 


nongedéyo. 
red ochre, naméryt. 


Aprenpbix 6.—Ceremonies and Superstitions 


god, ndijok. 
sacrifice for sickness, néghumi jok. 
- for new village, néphumi 
mije. 
- before ripening of corn, 
néghumi cima. 
re before cultivation, nérimuif 
mana, 
ceremonial sprinkling, nérwésit mijt. 
fire-lighting, nongdpira, 
new year dance, nakdnga. 
i hunt, naflam. 
detection of sorcery by hunting, 
nélam. 
take the omens, obilo. 
bad omen, napdra. 


ceremony after birth, népipdri. 
funeral dance, morning, nabiryu. 
" » evening, néldnga, 
bier, néwdet, 
dummy corpse, namelére, 
medicine man, tbwéni, fem. nébuedni, 
charm obtained from  dao., 
naminydange, 
spell obtaimed from do., nemiméli. 
spell, ordinary, nakitu. 
sorcery, napilu, oddmatu. 
sorcerer, apilani, pl. -lak. 
»  adyémam, pl. -mak. 
»  Radupdéni, pl. -pak. 
take form of animal, oll. 
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LORD RAGLAN— 


APPENDIX 7.—Culendar 
Reckoning from the new year dance, the date of which is fixed by the 
wise men, the year is divided into two seasons of six lunar months each. 


beginning in October :-— 





| Approx. 
Month. Meaning. English 
® month, 
Lélong sun ’ November. 
| Liye, ‘ clean (grass burnt) December, 
naimeyu on give vour uncle water . January. 
= winter. | Chamidok ophthalmia . » . . February. 
Kirémo beginning of cultivation March. 
Lainyim SESAMe April. 
Ixitaghas » summer May. 
| Lewes PR June. 
ndtaghas | Longéron - plenty July. 
_ = summer. | Awéte . Ae : August, 
Apilimd corn Tipe September. 
‘Lomoma - 9 October 


APPENDIX $.—Animals 


Animals with hoofs, naching, sing. -i, 
*» oo» toes, nachang aula, 
Antelopes :— ) 
Bushbuck, nabo, pl. nabojin. 
Cob, namugydla, pl. -liya, 
Duiker, namdéring, pl. -6. 
Dikdik, ndkobe, pl. -diper, 
Eland, nabéreget, pl. -i. 
Gazelle, ndrabolo, pl. -i. 
Hartebeeste, ndbor, pl. nabonni, 
Kudu, nawial, pl. -i. 
+> lesser, naméricha, pl. -chd. 
Onibi, naliawa, pl. -jin, 
Reedbuck, nangéne, pl. “nLiyea, 
Roan, nabiire, pl. -riya. 
Tiang, némuge, pl. namie, 
Waterbuck, nabobit, pl. -6. 
baboon, namoling, pl. -6. 
bat, néna, 


buffalo, nasiani, pl. nasudni. 
cat, wild, néngaiyo, pl. -ad. 
» Clvet, ndmini, pl. -meayed. 
chameleon, nélaurw). 
Coney, nédyagu, pl. -1a, 
cow, néleng, pl. nésung, 
crocodile, nényang, pl. -1, 
dog, néngok, pl. hangoke, 
donkey, nasigira, pl. =rd. 
elephant, natome, pl. natomi. 
frog, nédddwol:, pl. -dki. 
giraffe, ndkéri, pl. -riyil, 
goat, néni, pl. nadi. 
hare, nééjo, pl. nittoje. 
hippopotamus, _nabélorong, pl. -i 
(= big-back, none in district). 
hunting dog, néléwo, pl. -wi, ; 
hyaena, nébd, pl. nébderro, 
jackal, nolobéyok, pl. nobéydhi, 
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leopard, ndwuru, pl. -go, ob.= gha-. 
hon, nélém, pl. -mayw. 
lizard, green, nakudtyapek, pl. -i. 

» black and yellow, nélibong. 
monkey, grev, nangiddin, pl. -myu. 

a colobus, ndram, pl. naramt, 
ob, gha-. 

mouse, nédi, pl. nddyaro. 
pig, wild, napotir, pl. -ak. 
porcupine, néyéya, pl. ndyaya. 
rat, ndlulugu, pl. -hin. 
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rat (another kind), némdge, pl. -gyu. 
» Water, nataliiwi. 
rhinoceros, némd, pl. némwdgho, 
shrew, nékwong. 
sheep, ndker, pl. nakyitro. 
snake, ndmiinii, pl. namindk. 

» kinds of, ndmaldwa, nolowjdsi. 
squirrel, neldkwa, pl. -kuwd. 
zebra, nétigo, pl. dlo. 
lynx, nostisu, pl. -kin. 


APPENDIX 9.—Buirds 


Crane, crowned, ndrwek, pl. -i. 

dove, nawalo, pl. -sin. 

eagle, nasolir, nobigha, 

goose, comb-, nékiimo. 

guinea-fowl, natapéng, pl. -pydngo. 

hawk, nowera. 

hornbill, ground, nobiluk, pl. ihr. 

kite, nakulir, pl. -1. 

ostrich, nétak, pl. -1. 

owl, horned, nasiiswm, pl. -iimi. 

partridge, two kinds, ndngara, 
nosiltk. 

cutthroat, nélodil, pl. nédilt. 

marabout, nolohirdm. 

hoopoe, najyuyut. 


pelican, nddad., 

pigeon, guinea, nérige, pl. -gyo. 

plover, ndyik. 

quail, nolopuir. 

raven, nighurak. 

sandpiper, néelik, 

sparrow, néchdlok, pl. -dkt. 

stork, namidlokwong. 

swallow, napaddpade. 

wagtail, nokilek, 

wood pecker, nokirrik, 

weaver-bird, red, ndmudak, pl. -~ak1. 
= yellow, nérdti, pl. néru. 

vulture, natarukwint, pl. natdrukwa, 


Aprenpix 10.—J/ nsects 


Ant, kinds, nomitidi, némuguinyi, 
nékelyii. 

bee, common, nawalaro. 

» other kinds, naburiiwi, natobyé, 
beetle, boring, natatur. 
» Other kinds, 

néquru, moinye bore. 

butterfly, nédapi, pl. -piko. 

. centipede, nérobogwok. 

earwig, nokimokima. 

flies, ndjanga, sing. -dit. 


nagirring, 


hornet, natiri. 

locust, namd, nayt. 

midges, namiling. 

mosquito, nasiti, pl. ndsurw. 

moth, nedd pr. 

scorpion, nétémi, pl. naténe. 

snail, nakdlolong. 

spider, nagdgar,. pl. -dri. 

tapeworm, ndrudye. 

tsetse fly, nalolir, pl. ndlirikd. 

worm, which eats the growing corn, 
naguti, namérogho. 
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APPENDIX 1]1.—Trees and Plants 


Ardeba, nawdt. 

» Fruit of, naghatdi. 

» kernel of, naméne. 
wild fig, nabiile. 

» another kind, nangabali, 
doleib palm, nasoghati, pl. ndsoghot, 
dom palm, napdre. 
ebony, ndpati, pl. ndpatyu, 
euphorbia, napopéngi, 
nabak, néldngi. 
heshab, nangdiria. 
banana, ndrabdlo, 
cotton, nawdru, 
castor-oil, néligong. 


plant used for making rope, ndghurak. 

»» another kind, natoriwe. 
gebein, natuléliyu. 
wild thyme, nongétia, 
birds’ tongue grass, norwényeng, 
wild mustard ? ndmok, 
marrow, large kind, nésese. 

» small kind, naghzilli, 
climbing potato, ndmaltwa. 
sweet potato, nawdi, 
edible root, néyé. 
yam, nadapéni. 
beans, namodéro, namordru. 
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210, 


211. 


212. 


213. 


UTENDI WA AYUBU 
Translated by Miss Auice WERNER 


(Continued from p. D735) 


Ule mtu kumuuza: 

* Mumeo wako neleza 

Mno yamenishangaza 
Nimetaka kumuyua. 


. “Neleza nimefahamu, 


Niyue yake qaumu, 
Na baba wake na umu, 
Watu wamezomzaa.” 


. Rehema akamyibu, 


“Ina lake ni Ayubu, 
Mtume wake Wahabu, 
Mfadhala rasua.” 


Tbilisi katamka, 
‘Ewe, Rehema, pulika ; 
Na mtu raha hutaka 


La mashaka huloondoa. 


“ Niwata mimi rijali, 
Mwenve utisho wa kweli. 
Usultani na mali 

Na wake kuniwania, 


“No mke nimuoao 
Hutumia atakao, 
Na ule aniizao 


-Ni mtu wa uwi pa baa. 


“Avubu ni mtu gan! 

Wewe humtendeani ? 

Nitwaa mimi sultani, 
‘Ezi upate kuyus.” 


That man (began) to ask her : 

“Tell me about your hushand, 

(What I have heard of him) has greatly 
astonished me: 

I have wished to know him. 


“ Explain to me so that I may under- 
stand (about) him, 

So that I may know his nation 

And his father and mother, 

The people who brought him into the 
world.” 


Rehema answered him: 
“ His name is Job, 

The Apostle of the Giver, 
The excellent Messenger.” 


Iblia said : 

“Q you, Rehema, listen ! 

Man wants peace 

Which trouble is wont to take away. 


“Leave your husband (for) me, 
(He is) truly one to terrify (you), 
(Whereas) a kingdom and wealth 
And wives are bestowed on me. 


“And the wife whom I marry, 

She spends whatever she likes, 

And she who refuse? me 

Is an evil person 4nd. (doomed to) 
disaster. 


“What sort of man 15 Job ? 

“As for you, what 4re you doing for 
him ? 

Take me (who am) @ king, 

That you may be able to know supreme 
power.” 
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214. 


216. 


217. 


218, 


219. 


221. 


Kumtayake Ayubu 

Katika ile jawabu 

Rehema asimjibu 
Kiya kainyamalia., 


Kenenda Mwana Rehema 

Asizungukie nyuma 

Kwa Ayubu akima 
Salamnu akatongoa. 


. Kwamba, “ nimuze sha‘ari 


Kwa mkate wa sha‘iri 
Kisa kaona khabari 
Bora isiyo mithaa. 


“ Kurudi kwangu ndiani 

Kamkuta insani, 

Naye umo sakarani 
Sura alokiyongea. 


“ Akanambia, ‘ Mumeo 

Hana mali, hana cheo, 

Umeikosa upeo 
Mtume * takuua. 


Ayubu akamambia, 

“Amba nalikuziwia, 

Shaitani kikuelea 
Mtukuzi kama mia, 


- " Yangu usiyasikie, 


Yeo ukuelee 

Usambe * nisahawie ’, 
Pulika, takuusia. 

“ Nipowapo mimi mja, 

Kwako usiweke huja, 

Sina shaka takupija, 
Mngu kinipa afia, 


. “ Ambapo wataradadi, 


Nipoapo sina budi 
Nenda kukupija hadi: 


Labuda nimekwambia.”’ 


ALICE WERNER-— 


(To) his mentioning Job by name 
In that answer, 

Rehema did not reply, 

Going, she kept’ silence towards it. 


She went, (did) the Lady Rehema, 
Without turning (to look) back, 
In Joh’s house she stood (still) 
And uttered a salutation, 


Saying, “I have sold my hair 

For (some) barley-bread, 

And after that I saw a matter so great 
That there is nothing like it, 


“In my returning along the road 
T met aman 

And he was there, a blasphemer 
(In) appearance, who approached. 


“And he said tome: ‘ Your hushand 
He has no wealth, he has no rank. 
You have made a freat mistake ; 
The Apostle will be the death of you,” 


And Job said to her, 

“Though I forbade you, 

When Satan appeared to you (plainly), 

A tempter (who alone Is) equal to a 
hundred,— 


“ You did not listen to my (words) ; 
To-day he has appeared to you, 

Do not say, ‘] forgot,’ 

(But)attend, Iwill give you instructions. 


“Tf I, the slave, recover— 

It is no use your making any 
objections— 

I have no doubt that I will beat you, 

If God gives me health, 


“Tf you do it again, 

Should I recover, I have no choice, 
(But) I (must) £0 fo punish you— _ 
Perhaps I have (already) told you so,"’ 


223. 


224. 


226. 


zat. 


231. 


Mwana Rehema kanena : 

* Marhaba, Saidana ! 

Ambapo natenda tena, 
Unipije bate mia. 


“Moyo sitende kiizi 

Wala sifanye simazi ; 

Saidi, tule khubuzi, 
Mkate twalonunua.” 


. Akatulia Ayubu, 


Ikamuata ghadhabu, 
Alipoona jawabu, 
Maneno yakumtua. 


Wakala mkate wao, 

Ule atukuzieo, 

Wakatengeneza makao, 
Kisa wakailalia. 


Hatta kunkipambauka, 

Asubuhi wachamka, 

Na Rehema akatoka 
Titi kuomba Jalia. 


. Akenda kisa maneno, 


Yale yao mawagano. 
“Ni kweli ao ni ngano ! 
Nipate kupambanua.” 


 Kendake Rehema Mwana, 


Yale walipowagana 
Wote wamedirikana, 
Rehema humngojea. 


_ Wakamambiato, “ Ee, 


Mkate tutukuzie. 
Nyee zetu tukatie, 
Twataka kuyondokea. 


“Tukatie kwa haraka, 

Nyee zetu twazitaka. 

Na mkate wako shika.” 
Rehema akapokea. 


WA AYUBU 


And the Lady Rehema said, 

“Tt is well, my lord, 

If I do it again, 

You may strike me a hundred blows. 


“Let not your heart refuse, 

Nor do you give way to grief, 
(But), my lord, let us eat bread, 
The bread which we have bought.” 


And Job calmed himself, 
And his wrath left him, 
When he perceived the answer, 
The words which soothed him. 


And they ate their bread, 
Which she had brought, 

And they prepared (their) couch, 
And then they lay down on It. 


Until it dawned, 

(In) the morning, and they awoke, 
And Rehema went out 

In order to pray to the Mighty One. 


She went to finish the words, 
Those (words of) their agreement, 
“Ts it true or is it a fable? 
Let me be able to distinguish !” 


As the Lady Rehema went her way 
Those things which they had agreed on, 
All (the women) were able (to fulfil)— 
(For) Rehema they were waiting. 


They called out to her, “ You there! 
Let us give (you) the bread to carry. 
Cut off our hair for us, 

We want to go away, 


“Out it off for us in haste, 

Our hair, we want it, 

And (here is) your bread, take (it).” 
And Rehema received it, 


SO) ALICE WERNER— 


(23)a. Akawanga labibu 
Khamsini kwa hesabu, 
Kazitinda taratibn, 

Akawapa, wakatwaa.] 


232. Karudi asina dhiki, 
Utukuzit riziki, 
‘Hatta katika tariki 
Kifua mato changalis 


ua, Uwene zenee nuri 
Nyingi mada ‘lbasari. 
Rehema akashukun 
Na kuhimidi Jalia, 
(2330. Akitukuza maninga (?) 
Aone mingi mianga ; 
Akili ikitanga, 
Rehema akatushia.} 
204. Ikizidi kufunuka 
Uwene mtu kishuka, 
Mbinguni akitoka 
Fumo kimsimamin, 


235, Akamha, “ Ewe Rehema, 
Nitumiwe na Karima. 
Nina masemo tasema, 

Nitumiwe na Julia. 

236. “ Nitumiwe na Mola wako 
Kukwambia matamko 
Unayo ghadhabu yako, 

Mno mekughadhibikia, 

237. “ Kwakowe una khasira 
#a kweli, si masihara 
Zimuwelee bora 


Ndipo nami kakwambia. 


238. “ Kanambia, ‘mshukie 
Rehema, unene naye, 
Nisimghadhibikie, 

Rehemani kumtou, 


[And she counted (did) the intelligent 
one 

Fifty, by the reckoning, 

And she cut them carefully 

And gave to them, and they took 
(them), ] 


She returned, having no distress, 

She was (in the act of) carrying the 
subsistence, 

Until, upon the beaten track, 

When she opened her eyes and looked, 

She saw lights spreading, 

Many, as far as the eye could reach, 

And Rehema thanked 

And praised the Mighty One. 

[When she . . . (1?) 

She saw many lights ; 

Her mind was bewildered, 

And Rehema was amazed, | 

And when she (had) opened (them) still 
more, 

She saw a man descending, 

And he came forth from the sky, 

A chief, and stood before her. 

And he said, “ You, Rehema, 

I have been sent by the Bountiful, 

I have words to say to you, 

I have been sent by the Mighty One. 

“T have been sent by your Lord 

To tell you (certain) sayings : 

He has anger against you, 

He is very angry with you (indeed), 

“ Against you He has wrath 

Truly, and not in delusion 

(These things) are ¢lear to Him, the 
Excellent : 

That is what I too have told you. 

“ And he said to me: * Descend to her, 

Rehema, and speak with her 

Lest I be angry with her 

And shut her out of my mercy, 
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*“* Na katika malaika 

Twaona una shifaka 

Ndipomi kakupeeka 
Upate kumuongoa.’ 


* Jalilu Mola Jabbaru 
Mimi akaniamru 
Akazambia na nuru ; 

‘ Fuatanani pamoya.’ 


“Nuru hizo uwenezo 
Sambe zalikuya zizo 
Zive ni hejahuzo 

Uli kukuziwia. 


“ Nitumiwe na Manani 

Kumondoa Shaitani 

Asikungie moyonl 
Ukazidi kupotea: 

 Thilisi asipate 

Ulipo asikupate 

Kwambiayo yafuate ; 


Nimetumwa kukwambia. 


. “ Nijile kukunasihi, 


Rehema utanabalhi, 
Umfuate Ilahi 
Muombae kiomboa. 


“ Mahaba yake Latifu 

Kwako siwezi kusifu 

Kwa jiha ya Yusufu, 
Mtume wake rasuwa. 


. “Mapendi akupendao 


Ni mangi tuyayuao, 
Kwa sababu ya bibiyo 
Yusufa mursaa. 


“Takini kikukadiri 

Shaitani mekughuri, 

Mola usimkasiri, 
Apate kukutukia. 


**And among the angels 

We see that there is solicitude for her 

And here am I, and I send thee | 

That thou mightest be able to lead her 
(in the right way).’ 


“The Blessed Lord, the Mighty, 

Has ordered me, for my part, 

And also said fo these lights : 

*Do ye accompany each other together.’ 


“Those lights which you saw, 

Do not say they came for nothing, 

They have come; they are your 
coverings, 

In order to restrain you, 


“T have been sent by the Beneficent, 

To drive away Satan, 

That he may not enter your heart 

And you be lost utterly. 

* Let not Iblis succeed, 

Where you are let him not prevail over 
you, 

Follow what I tell you ; 

I have been sent to tell you. 


'“T have come to counsel you, 


Rehema, (and do you) pay heed ; 

Follow after God 

(And) pray to Him when you are in 
sorrow, 


“The love of the All-kind 

I cannot (sufficiently) praise to you. 
By the honour of Joseph 

The Apostle of the Messenger, 


“The love with which He loves you 
Is much, we know it, 

Because of your grandfather, 
Joseph the Messenger. 


“But if (he) gains power over you, 


‘Satan, (if) he has deceived you, 


Do not provoke the anger of the Lord. 
So that He may come to hate you. 
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“ Tziwilie, Reherma, 
Umfuate Karima : 
Shaitani ni rajima 
Siandame yake" ndia, 
* Newe siwe makusudi 
Na Mola wako Wadudi: 
Hima nipa la muradi, 
Nipate kuirudia. 


. “ Nende ibadani mwangu, 


Kae abudie Mungu, 
Kwani hapo ndimi tangu 
Uwingu, wanisikia, 


“Uwingu wanipulika, 

Ndimi mwenye mamlaka, 

Katika ya malaika, 
Wote wamenikiria, 


“ Twaa neno la Wahabu 

Alisemelo Yarahu, 

Nawe unipe jawaby 
Taka mruodia Jalia, 


. “ Hukwambijawe Jalali 


‘Ayubu ni mursali, 
Kampa wana na mali 
Kamwingiza na afia. 


- “ Kupatake mambo hayo 


Akabadilika moyo 
Kayondoa kwa yaliyo 
Yote kayamondokea, 


- “ Mali pia kayapisha 


Na wanawe kawafisha 
Na afia kairusha 


Muilini kayondoa, 


. “Ewe Rehema pulika 
Usende kwa ka bubika (7). 


Utume nimempok. 
Si nawe, &i rasuwa. 


ALICE WERNER— 


“Restrain yourself, Rehema, 
Follow the Bountiful, 

Satan is the Pelted One, 
Do not follow his way. 


“And you, be not obstinate, 

Against your Lord, the Loving One, 

Quickly give me {word) of your 
intention 

That I may be able to return with it. 


“ That I may go to my worship 
(That I) may stay and worship God, 
For here I am, (having come) from 
Heaven; hear me, - 


“ Heaven hears me: 

It is [ am the owner of dominion 
Among the angels,— 

All of them have acknowledged me. 


“Take a word from the Giver, 
Which the Lord has said 

And you give me an answer,— 

I want to return to the Blessed One. 


“The Mighty One says to you ; 

‘Job is-a Messenger, 

I gave him children and wealth 

And also caused health to enter into 
him. 

~ When these things came upon him 

He was changed (as to his) heart 

I took (health) away from him by all 

(Things) which went away from him. (?) 

“ “ALL his wealth T caused to pass away, 

And his children I caused to die, 

And his health I put to flight— 

And from his hedy I took it away. 

““You, Rehema, listen, 

Do not go in haste,{?) 

I have snatched his Apostleship from 
him, 

He is not with you, he is not a 
Messenger. 
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UTENDI 


* Nimemtolea radhi, 

Muradi wake hakidhi, 

Nimempu na maradhi 
Ya juzamu kumuua. 


. “Ka wewe. sinfuate, 


Alipo pote sipite 
Piai wakamkukute 
Na mashumra na bawa. 


“ Nimekukomesha, koma, 

Senende tena, Rehema— 

Ayubu si mtu mwema, 
Singalikuziwilia. 


“ Uyapoenenda tena 
Kwa Ayubu kakuona 
Sitokuruzuku jana 

Na motom takutia.”’ 


Rehema mwenye saburi 
Kusikiake khabari 
Mno katafakari 

Akapeka na kupowa. 


. Kitafakari kiwaza, 


Mno yakamshengaza. 
Yakamwelea kiza ; 
Rehema kapambaniwa. 


[262a. Akipisa akilini : 


“Hava, ndugu, mambo gani ? 
Hilami nitezeni 
Malaika kuwetea 7] 


“Na mimi sivapulika, 
Na va kwamba malaika 
Siku moya alishuka 

Illa kwenda kwa rasua. 
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“*T have taken away my blessing 
from him : 

His purpose is not broken. 

I have also given him a disease 


Incurable, to kill him. 


** And as for you, do not follow him, 
Wherever he is, do not pass ; 
And let hyenas eat him, 


» And striped hyenas, and wild dogs. 


“T have stopped vou—stop ! 

Do not go again, Rehema ; 

Job is not a good man, 

I should not (be able to) protect you. 


“If you go again 

To Job, and I see you, 

I will not assign you your position in 
Paradise 

And I will put you into the fire.” 


Rehema the patient, 


When she heard (this) news 


Pondered deeply 
And she gave and received. (7) 


She pondered (these things), being in 
doubt, 

They astonished her exceedingly, 

And they became clear to her (in) the 
darkness. 


Rehema was confounded. 


[She caused (these things) to pass 


through her mind : 
“Brother, what sort of things are these ? 
What sort of trick are you playing on 
me, 


To bring down the angels ?] 


“And have I never yet heard 
That an angel 

Came down one day 

In order to go to the Messenger. 
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“ Moyo nimetia shaka : 

Hoyo si mulaika, 

Tambhubiri : Epuka, 
Unipise nami ndia.” 


Mwana Rehema kakuli : 

“ Epuka, ewe rijali ! 

Siniwasi mashughuli.— 
Moyo una mshangao. 


“ Jamii yako, ghulamn, 

Yote nimeyafahamu, 

Ya kwamba Mola Karimu 
Ndiye aliyokwambia.” 


Mwana Rehema kapita, 

Khatua kafutafuta, 

Kwa Ayubu akipata, 
Nyayoni kaangukia, 


. Akamwambia: “ Pulika ! 


Yeo ndianit kifika 
Nimuwene malaika— 


Nuru ikimzagaa, 


kashuka uwinguni, 
Akasimama ndiani, 
Akanambia Manani 
Nitumie Jalia. 


aa 


“ Akanambia manepo 

Jinsize kama ngano, 

Hatta yakazidi mno, 
Nisiweze kusikia. 


“Moyo katindwa matungu 
Kamuata kiya zangu, 
Uwa radhi, bwana wangu, 


Haya si makusudig |" 


ALICE WERNER— 


“I felt a doubt in my heart; 
This is not an angel, 

I will say to him, ‘Go away 

And let me pass along the road | * ” 


And the Lady Rehema said, 

“ Depart (from me), thou man 

Do not confuse my business 

My heart is (overwhelmed) with 
astonishment. 


“ The whole of your [words], O youth, 
I have understood them all 

That the Lord, the Bountiful 

It is He who has told you,” 


And the Lady Rehema passed on, 
She hastened her steps, 

And when she reached Job's house 
She fell down at his fect. 


And she said to him: “ Listen | 
To-day, when I had got on to the road, 
I saw an angel, 


Light shone forth from him. 


“He came down from the aky 

And stood in the road 

And said to me (that) The Most High, 
The Mighty One had sent (him to) me. 


“ And he said to me words, 

The manner of them was like a tale, 

Till they greatly exceeded, 

So that I could not (endure to) hear 
them, 


“ And my heart was cut (in two) with 
bitterness, 

And I left him and came my way. 

Forgive me, O my master! (since) 

These (things) were pot done on 
purpose,” 
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Ayubu akatamka, 

“ Amba nimezopulika, 

Sina budi, sina shaka, 
Takujalidi kipoa, 


“ Kusimama na mpuzi 

Umefanya ndiyo kazi 

Sina shaka takujazi 
Mungu kinipa afia. 


“ Akanipoza Wadudi, 

Siha yangu ikarudi, 

Shati nikupije hadi— 
Labuda nimekwambia.” 


. Rehema kwa mida huo 


Akawa tini mwa nyao 
Kamambia, “ Ni mjao, 
Mtumwa wakununuwa. 


“ Yarabi atakupoza 

Afia takurejeza, 

Nami kiwa na majaza 
Unijaze taridhia, 


‘Huknombea kwa Mngu, 

Sikasinke bwanangu, 

Wala sione utungn 
Kunipija ukipoa. 


Sidhani takasirika, 
Na nadhiri nimeweka, 
Upoapo ukinuka 
Kunipija bate mia. 





“ Ukitonipija wewe 
Tamtaka mginewe 
Nadhiri yangu niue— 

Niwia radhi, niwia | 
¥YOL, 1. PART It. 


WA AYUBU 


And Job (answered and) said : 
“According to what I have heard 

I have no choice, 1 have no hesitation. 
I will lash you if I get well. 


“To stand (talking) with a chatterer, 
That is the work you have done. 

I have no hesitation, I will repay you 
If God gives me health. 


“And (if) the Loving One heals me 

And my humble petition returns to me 
(answered), 

It is necessary that I should beat you 
as a punishment— 


- Perhaps I have told you eo (already).” 


Rehema, during this interval, 

Was (lying) at his feet ; 

And she said to him, 
handmaid, 

A bought slave. 


“T am your 


"(If only) the Lord will heal you, 
And will restore you to health, 

Let me receive my retribution, 

If you repay me, I will be satisfied. 


“T will pray for you to God,— 

Do not be angry, my master! 
Neither feel any bitterness (remorse), 
At beating me, when you are cured. 


“Do not think that I shall be angry ; 

(For) a vow, too, I have made, 

If you recover, and (are able to) stand 
up straight 

(You are) to beat me with a hundred 
strokes, 


“Tf vou do not beat me yourself 
I will ask another person (to do it), 
That I may fulfil my vow, 
Forgive me,—Oh! forgive me! 
20) 
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280. “ Lolote nikufuste 


281. 


(2860. Thamma Ayubu akamba - 


Ili radhi niipate ; 
Bwana, pokea mkate, 
Usiore kwa ndaa!" 


Ayubu katakalama, 

Akamambia Rehema : 

“ Nawe ni asili njema, 
Dhuriya ya mursaa, 


. “ Umeikosa sumbuko, 


Umekuza nyee zako, 
Wala usiche mateko 
Ya wendo kukuzomea. 


. “ Haya, ndoo, tuilie, 


Kisa mai tuenee, 
Likitwa tuilalie, 
Tumuhimidi Jalia.”’ 


. Akafurahi mvazi 


Akauvunda khubuzi, 
Walipata na mtuzi 
Siku hiyo takwambia, 


. Wakala wakisa kula, 


Na usiku wakalala, 
Wakiamba lahaula 
Ayubu akatongoa : 


. “Mwenye kutesa hapane 


Na mwenye kavu hakuna 
Illa yeye Subuhana, 
Jalla asiyo mithaa, 


“ Rabbi mwenye kuumba, 
Nami nipo nakuomba, 
Ndiyo hini nepulia.] 


" Let me follow you in everything, 
That I may get forgiveness :— 

O master! receive the bread, 

Do not destroy yourself with hunger ! ” 


And Job spoke 

And said to Rehema : 

“You too, (though you) are of noble 
origin, 

The offspring of an Apostle,— 


“You who had (always) been exempt 
from trouble, 

You have sold your hair, 

Neither do you fear the laughter 

Of your companions deriding you. 


" Come, then let us cry out for ourselves 
(in prayer) 

And then water may be poured out 
for us. 

When the sun sets, let us lay ourselves 
down 

And praise the Blessed One.” 


And the Beautiful One rejoiced, 

And she broke the bread, 

And they also got some sauce (with it), 
On that day, (as) I will tell you, 


And they ate and finished eating, 

And at night they lay down, 

Saying ‘there is no power (save in 
God) ' 

And Joh uttered (these words) : 


“ There is no one to afflict us, 

Nor any one to be inzolent. 

(There is) only He, the Glorious One, 
The Mighty, who has no equal. 


[Then Job gaid : 

~ © Lord, the Creator, 

I, too, am here, I pray to Thee, 
Set this (affliction) far from me.” 
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287. “ Ilahi mwenye nusura 
Kwa irada ns kudura 
Yamenipita madhara 

Yarabahu nepulia.” 


Qafluhu Ta‘ala, Laisa Ayuba ith | 


nada rabbahu anni massaniya dhura 
Shaitan, (xxxviii, 41.) 


288. Mngu Rabbu kamyibu, 
Akamambia Ayubu: 
“Imekuwa ni karibu 

Kukushushiza afua.” 


989. Rabbi katakalamu, 
Jalilu Mola Karimu 
 Mateso yamekomia ; 

Basi, yeo ni afua. 


(2890. “ Haya kosa mateso : 
Ayubu, hunu ni mwiso. 
Taka mai [nawe] uso 

Pamwe na muwili pia.] 


290. “Na mai nikwambiao 
Ya papo tini mwa nyao. 
Hayo ndiyo itakayo 

Kukupoza ukapoa. 


291. “‘ Hiyo [ndiyo] dawa yako: 
Rukudhu maguu yako, 
Wala pasina sumbuko,— 

Mai hapo yatakuya. 


Qafluhu Ta‘ala: Urkudh bi 
tijlika hatha mughtasilun biridun 
wa sharibun. (xxxvii, 42.) 


999. “Gou lako lisukume, 
Mtangani lisimame 
Hasha haba, kiume— 

Mai yatakuelea. 


“God, it is He who brings help 
In trouble and distress 
Affliction has passed over me— 
QO Lord, put it far from me.” 


The Almighty saith: ‘ Remember 


Job when he cried to his Lord, ° Satan 
hath laid on me disease and pain.’” 
(xxxvil, 41.) 


God the Lord answered him 

And said to Job, 

“Tt has come, it is near, 

To make deliverance to descend upon 
thee.” 


And the Lord said, 

The Blessed, the Bountiful Lord, 

“ (Thy) afflictions havecome to an end— 
Enough! to-day there is deliverance. 


[Come, do without the afflictions, 
Job, this is the end ! 

Ask for water, wash thy face, 
Together with thy whole body.] 


“And the water (of) which I tell thee, 
It is just here, beneath thy feet. 
This is what it needs 

To heal thee, and thou shalt be healed. 


“This is thy medicine : 

Stamp thy feet, 

And there will be no trouble, 

Water will come in that (same) place. 


The Highest saith: “Stamp with thy 


foot. This is a place to wash in, cool, 
and a beverage.” 


(xxxvill, 42.) 


“As to thy foot, do thou push it, 

On the ground let it stand 

By no means a little (but) firmly ; 

(And) the water will be manifest to 
thee. 
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“Guu lako ulipeke 

Mtangani ulizike 

Bonde ulisukesuke 
Mtume wangu nabia. 


“Guu ukilisukuma 
Yatatoka mai mema 
Yasokuwa ya zisima 

Ya bahari na maziwa. 


.  Yatatoka manukato 


Yasiyokuwa ya mwitu 
Mai yasio tototo 
Ladha mno yakunwiwa, 


. “ Yalio ladha kanwani 


Ya baridi muilinj 
Yapozao kwa yakini 
Mwenye maradhi kapoa,” 


Kwambiwa kwake pulika, 
Guu lake kaliweka, 
Mtangani kalizika, 

Nti ikawiawia. 


Yakitoka kwa mishindo 

Mai yakenda mikondo 

Yakamkoma maondo. 
Ayubu kayangalia. 


. Ayubu akaivika 


Mai yakamfunika 
Hatta alipotoka 
Nuru imemzagaa. 


| Akatoka akiinn,. 


Ayubu ali mzima 
Mekuwa na sura jema 
faidi kama hakuwa. 


Jibrili akashuka 

Na libasi kamvika 

Za peponi ziso shaka 
Ile aliyoetea., 


ALICE WERNER— 


“Do thou bring thy foot (forward), 

In the earth do thou bury it 

So that thou mayest keep on shaking 
the ground, 

My Messenger, O Prophet ! 


“If thou push (in) thy foot 
There will issue forth good water, 
That will not be of wells,— 

Of the sea or of lakes. 


“There will come forth sweet acents, 
Which are not of the forest, 
Water which is not muddy, 
Very delightful to be drunk. 


“Which is delightful in the mouth, 
Cool to the body 

Which heals truly, 

And the sick person recovers.” 


(Job) listened to what was said to him 
And placed his foot 

On the earth and buried it, 

And the ground boiled and bubbled up. 


And (it) came out with a noise, 
The water flowing (in) channels, 
And his knees gave way, 

Job looked at it. 


And Job clothed himself (in the spring, 
1.e. plunged into it). 

And the water covered him, 

Until, when he came out (of it), 

Light shone forth (on) him. 

And he came out and stood, 

Job,—he was whole, 

And he had become of a goodly 
countenance, 

More so than he was (before), 

And Gabriel came down, 

With garments and clothed him, 

(Garments) of Paradise without doubt, 

Those which he had brought. 
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Akapokea Ayubu 

Aloetewa thiabu 

Kazivaa taratibu 
Mavao yakatolewa. 


. Ali papo Jiburili 


Akatawadha Rasuli 
Kamshukuru Jalali 
Sijidani akangia. 


. Akitoka sijidani 


Kamuhamadi Manani, 
Kamlaani Shaitani 
Na jamaaze pamoya. 


Mbwene katika kitabu 
Kuteswa kwake Ayubu 
Sikuze nimehasibu : 

_ Adadiye tawambia. 


(305a. Kutesa kwake hakika 


a6. 


wOT. 


Hunu mbwa sabaa mwaka 
Tii hiyo kumshika | 
Umoya kutopungua.] 


Tena niwape khabari 

Ni sabaa shuhuri 

Hadithini madhukuri 
Ndipo twalipoambiwa. 


Na sabaati ayamu 

Zaidi mezifahamu 

Wa nane haukutimu 
Hayo tumerasikia. 


(307¢. Yanani niwahubiri: 


Wakati wa athuluri 
Kwa kunduwazo qahari 
Kampoza akapoa.] 


And Job received 

The garments which were brought to 
him, 

And put them on carefully, 

And the clothes (he had previously 
worn) were tuken away. 


Gabriel was on the spot; - 

And the Messenger performed his 
ablutions 

And thanked the Mighty One, 

(And) entered on (the performance of 
his) worship. 


When he came out from his worship 
He praised the Beneficent 

And cursed Satan 

And all his kin at the same time. 


I have seen in the Book 

The affliction of Job, 

I have counted the days of it 

I will tell you the number (of it). 


[(As to) his affliction, truly, 


This was the seventh year, 

That this trouble (?) had seized upon 
him : 

Not one was wanting (to the number).] 


Then let me give you the account: 
It was seven months. 

In the aforesaid story 

That is where we were told it. 


And seven days 

Over and above, (you) have understood, 
The eighth (month) was not completed 
Those (are the matters) we have heard. 


(Come, that I may inform you : 

At the time of noon 

By Thy guidance, 0 Disposer, 

(Thou) didst heal him, and he 
recovered. | 
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Kupoa kwake, yuani, 

Akangia ibadanj 

Akaabudu Manani 
Kama yake mazoea, 


. Ali katika kusoma, 


Akaya Mwana Rehema, 
Kuyake akasimama, 
Kizunguka akilia. 


Kizinga kizunguka 

Kitunda na kumunilka 

Matozi yakamtoka 
Kisikitika chombon, 


Kizinga kitaajabu 

Nyumenyume : 
Ayubu, 

Tumwa ya Mola Wahabu, 
Mfadhali Murisaa ? ” 


ee [i Wapi 


Ayubu kamuuliza : 

Ewe Rehema, neleza, 

Matozi yake hutoza, 
Huzunguka ukilia, 


“ Neleza likulizalo, 

Nami nivue kwalo 

Yambo uzengealo - 
Neleza nami niyue. 


“ Taka kulifahamu 

Kwakwelezawe huramu— 

Ukapungulia hamu, 
Kulia ukanyamaa,” 


Ayubu akatamka : 
“ Ewe, Rehema, pulika ! 
Mbona umebadilika, 

Upetwe na kushangaa ¢ ” 


ALICE WERNER— 


Know that, (on) his recovery, 

He entered upon worship 

And he worshipped the Beneficent 
As (was) his custom. 


He was at (his) reading, 

And the Lady Rehema came, 

At her coming she stood still 

And (then) walked round and round 
Weeping. 


She walked about and round him 
Catching (her breath) and looking (!) 
The tears started (from) her (eyes), 
As she grieved and mourned. 


She walked about in astonishment 

Backwards and forwards: “ Where art 
thou, Job ? 

The Apostle of the Lord, the Giver, 

The generous Measenger 1" 


And Job asked her: 

“You, Rehema, make clear to me, 
(Why) you are shedding tears 

And walking about crying, 


“ Make clear to me (the matter) which 
makes you weep, 

That I too may know by means of it, 

The matter which you are seeking. 

Explain to me, that | may know, 


“I want to understand it 

Through your explanation, O woman. 
And do thon diminish thy grief 

And silence thy weeping.” 


Job uttered (these Words) : 

“You, Rehema, listen | 

Why are you (so) changed, 

And seized upon by astonishment ¢” 


- 
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Akamba: “ Hapa mahali 
Palina wangu rijali, 
Tomwa Ayubu Rasuli, 
Mtume wake Jalia. 
" Ali akiye hapa, 
Nami kizinga kipapa, 
Niyapopata mfupa 
Kaya nao kautoa. 


“ Tukala tukahimidi 

Tukimuomba Wadudi 

Tle kazi ya abadi 
Wala nisikutukiwa. 


" Kihudumn kwa foraha 

Na kumuombea siha 

Mola mpoza jeraha 
Umpe yake afia, 


* Yeo natoka ndiani 

Kuzengea zaifani,— 

Kuya kwangn simuoni 
Siyui nimezokuwa.” 


Hapo nyuma atamke, 
Amwambie mke wake; 
“Talia, sisikitike ! 

Ni mimi, mumeo, tua ! 


* Mimi, mama, mume wako 
Siitie papatiko ;— 
Nalikome sikitiko 

Na jitimai uondoa, 


“ Nikwambiao sadiki 

Moyo sitie dhiki,— 

Jalilu Mola Khalaki 
Mawi amenondolea. 

“Na afun imeshuka : 

Moyo sitie shaka. 

Ni mumeo, pulika ! 
Siche kumikurubia. 
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She said; “In this place 

There was my husband, 

The Apostle Job, the Messenger, 

The Apostle of the Mighty. 

“He had come here 

And I was wandering about destitute ; 

Even if I could only get one bone 

I would come with it and hand it over 
(to him). 

“We ate, and we praised, 

And we prayed to the Loving One, 

That work of worship— 

And I was not hated (1). 


“T served him with joy, 


-And I prayed (for) strength for him, 


The Lord, the Healer of wounds, 
That he might give him his health. 


“To-day I come ont on the road, 

To seck for money 

And when I come home I do not see 

him, 

I do not know how (this) has 
_ happened, 

There behind (her) he uttered (words) 

And spoke to lis wife: 

“Calm yourself, do not grieve, 

It is I, your husband, be calm. 


“(It is) I, mother, your husband, 

Do not be startled, 

I have come to the end of grief, 

And, as for (your) sorrow, take (it) 
away. 

“What I say to you, do you believe: 

Do not admit trouble into your heart, 

The Blessed Lord, the Creator, 

Has taken away from me the évil. 

“And deliverance has come down.— 

Admit no doubt into your heart :— 

IT am your husband, listen ! 

Do not be afraid to come near me. 
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Pulika, nikukhubiri - 
Tangu mwando na akhiri 
Kisa chalichoniwia, 


“*Twaa khabari, khalili 

Alikuja, Jiburili - 

Akanambia: ‘ Jalali 
Akusalimn Taala, 


“* Mependa kukurihamu 

Jalla wa’alla karimu 

‘Ahadiyo imetimu, 
Mateso kukwepukia, 


“" Liinue guu lako 
Hukwambia Mola wako. 
Hukoma mateso yako, 

Hiyao ukisa kuwa, 
“* Na mai yapo kariby 
Tini mwa nyao, Ayubu, 
Uwakisa usharibu, 

Hiyo ndiyo yako dawa,’ 


- “ Kunambiake kalima 


Guu langu kusukuma, 
Kati mato kitazama 
Mbwene gun likiyia, 


“ Mai yalipotibuka, 
Kufura na kuomoka, 
Maini nalikifika 

Kana kae singakuwa., 


- “ Nalitamani mjuli 


Kuutazama muili, 
Niwene kama asili, 
Ao punde kuzidia. 


- “ Kisake kuwa khalili 


Chepuka kikaa mbali, 
Nimuwene Jiburili 
Nguo akinetea. 


ALICE WERNER—- 


“Tf you wish to have the account, 

Listen that I may tell you 

From the beginning, with the end, 

The story (of that) which came upon 
me, 

“Take this account: a friend— 

Came—(namely), Gabriel, 

And said to me, ‘The Mighty One, 

The Highest, saluteth thee. 


“Tt has pleased Him to have mercy 
on thee, 

The Mighty and Bountiful One, 

He has fulfilled His promise, 

That (thy) afflictions should depart 
from thee, 

“* Lift up thy foot 

He says to thee, thy Lord, 

Thy afflictions are ending, 

Thon hast finished being like this. 


“And there is Water near . 
Under (thy) feet, O Job ! 

When thou hast finished drinking, 
This it is (which is) thy medicine" 


“When he had said his words to me, 
My foot I pushed (down), 

In the midst, when eyes looked, (?) 
I saw when my foot came, 


“Where the water burst forth, 
Swelling and flowing oni, 

In the water when I arrived 

I could not be as (I was) formerly. 


“I wished for one who knows 

To look at my body. 

I saw (that it was) as in the beginning 
Or (in fact) somewhat better, 


“The matter of (my) being poor 
Departed and remained afar, 
I saw Gabriel 


(Who) was bri iging me clothes. 
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. “Akamba: ‘Twaa, Ayubu, 


Nimekwetea thiabu, 
Nalipowa na Wahabu, 
Ni libasi yakuvaa.’ 


“ Kazipokea libasi, 
Rehema, . kailubisi :— 
Siitie wasiwasl, 

Ni mimi, nikurubia. 


 Keti, tumbhimidie 

Mola, tuishukurie, 

Na mipisi yapisie (7) 
Kheri ni kuyaliwaa,” 


Rehema akatamka | 

Kwa furaha na kuteka : 

“Ndiyo naliyokitaka 
Mume wangu kupoa. 


. “Nimhimidie Mngu 


Mwenye kutandika mbingu ; 
Ameondoa utungu 
Moyoni, haukusaa. 


. “Sasa taka yambo moya, 


Tafadhali nitendea ; 
Kuliko bate mia 
Nadhiri yangu kiua. 


. “Maneno yangu, Said, 


Tafadhali siyarudi. 
Bwanangu nipija hadi, 
Bate mia kwa ‘ajaa ! 


“Tumwa Ayubu Rasuli, 

Nipija, yastahili! 

Moyo sitie shughuli 
Moya lilipate kuwa. 


$I3 | 


“ And he said, ‘ Take, O Job, 
I have brought a garment to thee, 
I was given (it) by the Giver, 
It is a garment (for you) to wear.’ 


* And I received the clothes, 
QO Rehema, and clothed myself, 
Do not be in any perplexity— 
It is I—approach me.” 


“Sit down and let us praise 
The Lord and give thanks for ourselves 


And the things which are past, let 


them pass : (7) 
It is better to forget them.” 


And Rehema spoke, 

With joy and langhter, 

“This is what I wished for, 
That my husband should recover. 


“Let me praise God for him, 
(God) who spread out the heavens,— 
He has taken away bitterness 


From my heart,—there is none 
remaining. 


“Now I want one thing, 

T pray you, do (it) for me. 

There are a hundred strokes 
lf I (am to) fulfil my vow. 


“My words, my lord, 

I pray you, do not refuse them. 

My master, (I pray you) to punish me. 

(With) a hundred strokes, with crying 
out (I entreat you), 


“© Apostle Job, O Messenger, 

Strike me as is fitting, 

Do not have any anxiety in your 
heart, 

Let there not be even one (such 
thought). 
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“ Kila, nende fili jana, 

Kipona, niishe sana. 

Neno lako, Saidina, 
Lipate kukutimia, 


“ Nipo, mke wako, nipo, 
Mbee zako hapo ndipo : 
Timiza chako kiapo, 
Ayubu, walotongoa. 
“Wala siwe na huzuni, 


Wata simanzi movoni, 
Jalilu Mola Manani 


Haya ndiyo mezokowa,” 


Asinyamae kuserma 

Kunena akasikoma, 

Akamshika huruma 
Ayubu, akashangaa, 

Ayubu kisikitika 

Neno asiyatamka 

Amuone akishuka 
Jiburili_ kitongoa, 


Jiburili akanena : 
“ Ayubu, sikae sana 
Mwenve ezi Subuhana 


Akusallimn Jalin. 


- ° Hukwambia Mola wako - 


‘Timiza kiapo chako 
Ya nadhiri mke wako 
Ipate kumondokea,’ 
“ Kurudi nia sitencde « 
Pulikiza nikufunde, 
Twaa kaa la mtende 
Ambalo lapata mia. 


- “Tikate nawe, Ayubu, 


Kaa, nta zihasiby, 
Zitimie kwa hesabu, 
Moya kutopungua. 


ALICE WERNER— 


“Tf I die, I shall go at once to Paradise, 
If I escape, I shall live long : 

Your word, O our lord, : 

May it get to be complete for you. 


“Tam here, your wife, I am here, 
Before you here, that is where (I am), 
Fulfil your oath, 

© Job, which you uttered. 


“And do not have any sorrow 

Or grief in your heart, 

The Majestic, the Lord, the Beneficent, 

These (things) are what he has 
ordained,” 


She was not silent (from) speaking, 
And she did not cease her utterance, 
Pity seized upan him. 

(On) Job, and he was astonished. 


While Job was grieving, (but) 
Before he had yet said a word, 
He saw him coming down, 


(Even) Gabriel, and speaking, 


And Gabriel said - 

“Job, do not delay long— 
The All-Powerful, the Glorious, 
Salutes thee, the Mighty One. 


“Thy Lord says to thee: 
‘ Fulfil thy oath 

That thy wife’s vow 

May be redeemed. 


“As for reversing thy purpose—do 
lt not. 

Listen that | may teach thee, 

Take the branch of a date-palm 

Which has a hundred (fronds), 

“Cut. it, even thou, O Job, 

A branch (and) count the fronds, 

(To see) whether they are complete in 
the enumeration, 

Not failing short (even) by one. 
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“Wakuamra Wadudi 
Kaa mia zi idadi 
Upije ile hadi 

Moya kutopungua.” 


Kusikiake Rasuli 

Maneno ya Jiburilt 

Kaondoka tasihih 
Akenda kulizengea. 


(3520, Akenda kulitwaalo 
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Kaa alizengealo 
Tenda ulipete lilo 
Alilo kusudia. | 


. Akangia katikati 


Makaa ya mtendeti 
Kalitunda lenye bati 
Ambazo zatima mia. 


. Kaa akalitukua. 


Kwa Rehema akangia 
Akamba: “ Naamruwa 


Kwa hili kukujalidia. 


. * Unabiriye Wahabu 


Kwa hili kukudhurubu 
Moyo wako atiabu 


Shaka nafusi ondoa.”’ 


Akatamka Rehema, 

Uso ukitabasama : 

“Amri yako, Karima, 
Sina shaka taridhia.” 


Kainua mara mova 
Kampija zote mia, 


Nadhiri ikatimia 


Yake Ayubu nahiya. 


“The Loving One commands thee— 

Count a hundred fronds, 

Strike her (by way of) that puntsh- 
ment, 

Without falling short by one (stroke).” 


When the Messenger heard 
The words of Gabriel, 

He rose up compliantly 
And went to look for it. 


{He went to take it. 

The branch which he sought, 

(To) do (when) he had obtained that, 
That which he had purposed.] 


And he went in among 

The branches of the date tree, 

And picked one having fronds 

Which mede up (the number of) a 
hundred. 


He took the branch 

And entered Rehema’s (apartment) 
And said, “Ihave been commanded 
To whip you with this. 


“The Giver has made it plain to me 
(that) 

(I have) to strike you with this ; 

That He may soothe your heart,— 

(So) take away doubt from your soul.” 


And Rehema said 

Her face smiling— : 

“(As to) Thy command, O Generous 
One— 

I have no hesitation, I will acquiesce 
(in it).” 


He lifted up (the branch) once, 

And struck her all the hundred strokes, 
And the vow was fulfilled, 

Of him, Job the Prophet. 
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Nahi kamrejeza 
Kama kwanda na kuongeza 
Kwa amri ya Muweza 

Na watunga wote pia, 


. Yakarejea mazizi 


Ngamia, ng’ombe na mbuzi 
Kazibariki Azizi 
Zaidi ya asiliva, 


Wakarejea no wana 

Wanaume na manana 

Kukasitawi mno sana 
Baraka ikaongea, 


Na majumba yakazidi 

Na wana wakashitadi 

Wakawa kama asadi 
Haiba na zihi pia, 


Ukiwaona njali 

Ni kama simba kamili 

Nyaka wakatakamali 
Wakaketi kwa afia, 


- Kwa furaha wakaketj 


Wakisitarehe. kwa kuti 
Na Tlahi Jabaruti 
Aunt kawatilia. 


. Wakapowa mu‘awana 


Na Ilahi Subuhana, 
Wakafurahika sana 
Rabi alowatendea. 


. Ayubu akarejea 


Akiabudu Jalia 
Akazidi kuetea 
Ibada yake Jalia, 


Kisa cha Tumwa Ayubu 

Nimekoma kukutibu 

Kwa auni ya Wahabu ; 
Rabi amenisahilia, 


ALICE WERNER— 


And God brought him back 

As (he was) at the beginning, with 
addition, 

By command of Him who has the 
power— 

And all of the herdsmen too. 


And the cattle-folds came back, 

The camels, the cattle, and the goats, 
And the Mighty One blessed them, 
More than in the beginning. 


There returned, too, his children, 

The men and the ladies, 

And there was (a state of) exceeding 
prosperity, 

And blessing increased. 

And his houses were more (in number), 

And his children became strong ; 

They were like lions 

In beauty and splendour altogether, 


If you had seen them, the men, 
They were like lions, perfect, 

(As to their) years, they were complete, 
And they lived in health. ; 


And in joy they lived, 

They lived in comfort and satisfaction, 
And God, the Mighty, 

Bestowed help on them. 


And they were given assistance 

By God the Glorious, 

And they rejoiced preatly 

(In) the Lord, who did (good) to them. 


Worshipping the Mighty 
And he (even) exceeded in bringing 
Worship to the Mighty. 


The story of the Apostle Job 

I have come to an end of writing (it), 
By the help of the Giver; 
The Lord has made (it) easy for me. 
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Ameyafanya sahali 

Tlahi Rabi Jalili, 

Kiarabu kubadili 
Kwa Kisawahilia. 


Tumeyaona zuoni 

Haya, na Kuruanini 

Na nyinyi angaliani 
Sikusaza neno mova, 


Mateso yalipokoma 
Kwa amri ya Kanma 
Aliipata salama 

Na mali yakarejea, 
Ikarudi hathi yake 
Kapoa maradhi yake 
Zaidi asili yake 


Karejea marra moya, 


Yambo katika davanu 

Huwa kunfa yakunu 

Rabi ndiye makununn 
La ilahi illa huwa, 


Rabi Mola atakalo 
Ni sharuti huwa lilo 
Bwana yeye afanyalo 


Hawezi mtu mmoya. 


Rabi Tlahi Manani 
Ututie hifudhini 
Asomao muumini 

Na ambao tasikia. 


Ndicho kisa cha Ayubu 
Kisomeni, Waarabu, 
Mtaajabu ajabu 

Risa chalomuelea, 


Nimekoma, wasalamu, 

Kwandika nimekhitimu 

Kwa amri ya Karimu 
Kwa afua na afia. 


He has made them easy, 
God, the Lord, the Majestic, 
(From) the Arabic to turn 
Into Swahili. 


We have found them in books, 
These (matters) and in the Koran, 
And, as for you, (you may) look 
I have not left out one word. 


When (his) afflictions had ceased, 
By command of the Bountiful, 
He attained peace, 

And his wealth returned. 


And his good fortune came back, 

And he recovered from his disease, 

(And was) better (than in) his former 
state, 

(In fact) he returned at once. 


A matter (decided) in the judgment 
(Of) Him, who was and will be— 
The Lord, it is He, the Strong One, 
There is no God but He. 


The Lord, whatever He wants, 

That must of necessity come to pass, 
That which He, the Master, docs 
Not one man can (do). 


Lord God, Beneficent, 

Put us under thy guardianship, 

(Both) the Believer who reads (this 
poem), 

And those who will hear it. 


This is the story of Job— 

Read it, O ye Arabs, 

And wonder (with a) wonderment 
(At) the story which is plain to you. 


I have ended it—and greeting ! 
I have completed the writing, 

By command of the Bountiful, 
In safety and health. 
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Nimekoma, kisomeni, 

Mupumbae majumbani 

Tumeyaona zuoni 
Haya valiyotokea. 


Ya Rabi, tupe afia 
Maradhi ngwatepulia 
Dhafmbi] ngwatuondolea 
Tughufirive Talia, 
“ighufiri dhambhi zetu 
¥a Tlahi, Mola wetu 
Utubarikie kwa situ 
Nguo na cha kutumia. 
Tupe baraka, Wadudi, 
Subuhana, ya kuzidi 
Utupe nasi zawadi 
Duniani katumia, 


Ukiteswa na Jaharj 
Uwe mtu kusubiri 
Subiri huvuta kheri— 


Sina shaka hukwambia. 


Asubiriyo hunali 
Hapana shaka, ni kwelj 
Shati hutakamali 


Ikatimu. yako nia. 


Subuhana amenena, 

Rabi ma‘a sabirina 

Mara nyingi tumcona 
Kusubiri kheri huya. 


- Kwa kula asubiriyo 


Huyapata atakayo 
Huwa sati vake moyo 
Baada adhabu pia. 


. Usubiri kwa yakini 


Hlahi takuawini. 


' Kutaataa n'nini ? 


Hupati illa khatia. 


I have ended—read it, 

May you rest in (comfort in your) 
houses, 

We have found them in books, 

These (matters) which appear (here). 


© Lord, give us health, 

May He put sickness far away from ns, 
Sin may He take away from us ;— 
Pardon us, O Mighty One! 

Pardon our sing, 

0 God, our Lord, 

Bless us with things (such as) 
Clothes and (necessaries) to use, 


Give us blessing, O Loving One, 

Glorious One, (even) more (than 
before) ! 

Give to us also gifts 

To use in this world. 

If you are afflicted by the All-Powerful, 

Be a patient man, 


" Patience (at last) brings prosperity, 


T have no hesitation in telling you (so). 

He who is patient obtains (his desire). 

There is no doubt, it is true, 

It cannot be but that you will he made 
perfect, 

And yonr purpose be fulfilled. 

The Glorious One has said, 

The Lord, with patience, 

Many times we have seen (that), 

With patience good fortune comes. 

For every one who is patient 

Is wont to get (those) things which he 
wanta, 

His heart is pure 

After the punishment, also, 

Be patient, (and) truly, 

God will help you, 

What is the good of fretting yourself ? 

‘ou will not get (anything) except 
crime, 
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. Mtu knziwiha 


Ziumbe kutowambia 
Mola akamuwatia 
Mwisowe hukutendea, 


. Illa ukitaataa 


Mwiso wake huwa baa 
Walau havatufaa 
Ni uyinga kuitia. 


Wasalama wasalamu 

Ndivo tamati hatimu 

Na dhambi zetu Athimu 
Tusamehe na khatia. 


. Tupe nasi samahani 


Tungie sote peponi 
Na mahura'l-aini 
Tupate kuwangalia. 


Na ladhati lisharibina 
Utunweshe, Subuhana ; 
Ni hagqi, taha amina, 


Utunweshe kwa umova, 


. Usomeni waungwana 


La makosa ukiona 
Tengezani ndiyo sana 
Ndiyo nimezowambia. 


Someni hini nuthuma 

Ndio mwiso, nimekoma, 

Rabi metupa khatima 
Mangine tatutendea. 


Mubfirak sanah 1331. 


‘sh-Shawwal ‘l 


If a man restrains himself 

(So as) not to tell the creatures 
(That) the Lord has left him,— 

In the end he is wont to do you good. 


But, if you keep on fretting, 

The end of it is apt to be disaster, 

Neither will (such matters) profit us. 

Tt is folly to put ourselves (into such 
a position). (?) 


Greeting and peace ! | 
This is the end and the completion ; 
And our sins, O Exalted One, 

. Forgive us, and our crimes. 


And give us forgiveness 

That we may all enter Paradise, 
And the Maids of Paradise— 

That we may attain to look on them. 


And pleasant things (to) drink, 

Give us to drink, O Glorious One! 

Tt is (only) just, O Faithful Prophet, 

That thou shouldst give us to drink in 
unity. 


Read, ye nobles— 

If ye find any (matter) of mistakes, 

Put them right (I entreat you), this is 
it indeed, 

That is how I have told you (to do), 


Read ye this poem,— 

This is the end; I have finished, 
The Lord has granted us to complete it, 
He will do other (good things) to us. 


And greeting. And he who wrote this 
is the lowly (servant) of God, Most High, 
Muhamadi bin Abubakari bin ‘Omari 
(Kijuma), of the Bakriyyi clan; on the 
date of 2nd Shawwal the Blessed, in the 
year 1331. 


Note.—The variant stanzas of MS, C., from 356 onwards, are reserved for an appendix, 
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ERRATA 
Text 
Lea, 
kuzitaya. 
[wanaume]. 
pakainuka. 
angali kipapa, 
unyata unyata. 
AgseZepo. 
kimoya, 
niagia for ni afia. 
kiwa subiri. 
Translation 
(we are) Thy servants. 
To get (at) him is impossible. 
“ To-day he has taken away everything.” 
" If Thou dost give his heart a shock.” 
“ And the house fell down upon them.” 
" Job, it does not befit you 
To fix your abode here any longer ! 
Depart... (2) | 
As the people have been buried.” 
" Job was utterly perplexed.” 
He returned, all amazed.” 
(Of) all, not one has any power (over him). 
“ Rehema did not provoke (him) to anger.” 
“IET pick up what has fallen.” 
“You (too) must live together.” 


(The notes to this poem will Appear in the next number.) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
A Husrory or THE Mauratrras. By James CunrncHamMe GRANT 
Durr, Captain in the First, or Grenadier, Regiment of Bombay 
Infantry, and late Political Resident at Satara. Revised 
annotated edition, with an introduction by &. M. Epwarpes, 
C81, C.V.0., late of the Indian Civil Service. Two vols. Oxford 
University Press. 36s. net. 

The authorities of the Oxford University Press are to be con- 
gratulated upon the issue of this new edition of Grant Duff's classic 
so soon after the appearance of Mr. Crooke’s scholarly revision of 
Tod’s “ Rajasthan”. It is the supreme merit of both these works 
that they still command imqualified praise from all who are competent 
to bestow it. That circle, we may hope, is larger to-day than it was 
when Grant Duff submitted his manuscript in 1825 to the John Murray 
of the time and was met with the discouraging words : “ Who knows 
anything about the Marathas, and who cares toknow? A ‘ History of 
the Marathas’!- That will never sell!’’ The risk of publication was 
eventually undertaken by the firm of Longman, upon the recom- 
mendation of Sir James Mackintosh ; but the book cost Grant Duff 
upwards of £2,000 hefore it went to Press. The Court of Directors 
conceived that they had treated him with rare liberality when they 
subseribed for forty copies, and proposals for a second edition in 
1846 did not survive the stage of discussion. The present edition, 
it need hardly be said, is a vast improvement upon the Calcutta 
reprint of 1912 in three volumes, which has hitherto been the latest 
available. But while recognizing to the utmost the efficient manner 
in which Mr. Edwardes has discharged his duties, it is impossible not 
to regret the absence of the delightful woodcuts of Bijapur, Raigarh, 
and Satara which adorn the original work. 

Grant Duff, like Tod, was admirably equipped for his task. As an 
officer in the Bombay army he was an active participator in the final 
struggle which overthrew the Maratha power, and while Resident at 
Satara from 1818 to 1822, devoted himself with untiring energy to 
the collection of materials. In common with Tod he possessed a 
happy combination of literary skill with aptitude for historical research. 
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He enjoyed, in addition, the faculty of appreciating the characteristics 
of the Maratha people, and utilized to the full the opportunities 
which came in his way of cultivating the friendship and obtaining 
the confidence of the chiefs. “The name of Grant Sahib,” says 
Rav Bahadur D, B, Parasnis in his book on Mahableshwar, “ is still 
familiar as a household word in the Satara district.’ His candour 
may not always be palatable to the ardent Maratha nationalist ; 
but his book has achieved a pride of place which has in no way been 
challenged by the supplementary investigations of later students. The 
record may here and there be biassed, but it is tempered through- 
out by the kindliness and courtesy which are to be expected from 
a disciple of Mountstuart Elphinstone; and it amply fulfils his 
declared purpose of supplying a complete history of the Marathas 
from the creation of their nation by Sivaji in the seventeenth century 
until the extinction in 1818 of their pretensions to dominate India. 

Such a story cannot fail to fascinate, and over none is that fascina- 
tion more potently exercised than over the Marathas themselves. 
“ The Marathas are a nation, and from the Brahman to the peasant 
they glory in the fact.” It is they, and not the Mughals, who are 
the predecessors in conquest of the British. The career of Sivaji, 
like that of Ranjit Singh, was Napoleonic in the suddenness of its 
rise and the brilliancy of its snocess, But whereas Ranjit Singh 
failed to-found a lasting dynasty, the conquests of Sivaji achieved an 
element of permanence owing to the weakness of the Mnghals. Akbar 
had rested his rule on the co-operation of his Hindu subjects: the 
austere fanaticism of Aurangzeb undid his work, although he was able 
to maintain the system more or less in running order for fifty years, 
The tottering sceptre fell into the hands of the “ mountain-rate 
of the Deccan” like an over-ripe pear. For at least a century 
the orders of the Maratha confederacy were obeyed from Dwarka 
on the west to Jagannath in Orissa on the east, and from Hardwar in 
the north to Rameshwar in the far south. Three hard-fought 
campaigns were needed to wrest from them that supremacy which, 
Maratha historians are careful to insist, was the fruit of a genuine 
effort on the part of a Hindu nationality inspired by a common 
patriotism. It was the outcome of an upheaval in which all classes 
co-operated, and which was not only political but religious. No 
experiment in federalism upon so large a scale had previously been 


witnessed in India. Why, then, did this mighty enterprise mect 
disaster ? 
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There was already a community of language, ereed, and life among 
the Marathas when Sivaji arose and conferred political unity upon 
them. To-day the use of the Maratha tongue in its different dialects 
extends nearly across the peninsula. It 1s spoken hy nine millions 
in the Bombay Presidency, by four and a half millions in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and by three and a half millions in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. Maratha colonies are to be found in many of the districts 
of the Madras Presidency. The Raja of Sandur in the Bellary district 
comes of Maratha stock, and as recently as 1845 the descendants 
of Sivaji’s half-brother, Vyankoji, reigned in empty state at Tanjore. 
Maratha chiefs rule at Gwalior, Indore, Dhar, and Dewas, in Central 
India, and at Baroda, in Gujarat. But the cradle of the Maratha 
kingdom must be sought in the tract on the western edge of the 
Deccan plateau, immediately east of the Ghats, that long towering 
wall which runs from north to south. Tt shelters a manly and hardy 
race, bred in poverty, simplicity, and love of equality. Their demo- 
cratic temper is shown by the universal use of © thee ” and “ thou”. 
There is among them none of that caste exclusiveness which exists 
in Southern India, where the lower castes are not allowed to pollute 
Brahman streets with their presence. On the contrary, the Brahman 
monopoly was directly challenged by the religious revival which shook 
the Decean in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which was 
largely led by men, and even women, of humble social origin—tailors, 
carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers, and even outcaste 
Mahars (scavengers). Khandoba and Bhavani, the two principal 
deities of the Maratha people, are frankly aboriginal in character, 
and their cult is primarily non-Brahmanical and non-Aryan. The 
main body of the population are Kunbis, or cultivators, and according 
to a memorandum presented in 1919 by the All-India Maratha 
League to the Jomt Parliamentary Committee on the Government of 
India Rill “the terms ‘ Maratha’ or ‘ Kunbi’ are synonymous : 
the educated and well-to-do portion of the community styles itself 
Maratha, while the ignorant-and rural passes under the name of Kunbi, 
though the former are akin to the latter as members of the same caste.” 
There is undoubtedly a distinct aboriginal strain in both, and the 
claim of the upper class to a Rajput origin cannot be sustained, 
although Sivaji found it necessary, in order to invest his assumption 
of sovereignty in 1674 with validity, to be “made a Kshatriya”, 
and to hide his Kunbi birth in a tale of descent from the great Rajput 
house of Udaipur. Outside the Kunbis are Prabhus or writers, Dhangars 
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or shepherds (to which caste the Maharaja Holkar belongs), Gaulis 
or cowherds, Koli and Mavali hillmen, and Ramosis or “forest dwellers”, 
whose traditional occupation is robbery, and who are still classed as a 
criminal tribe. But all are Sudras, whatever their fissure into castes 
may be, and they rose into fame under a Sndra chief. 

Sivaji was unquestionably a devout Hindu, and he didnot neglect his 
duty towards the sacerdotal caste. It is recorded that he handed over 
his kingdom to his guru, the famous Ramdas Swami, and was bidden 
to take it back and administer it as a trust. But he was never 
allowed to forget that he was a despised Sudra, and he took care in 
return that the Brahmans should not exercise undue ascendancy. 
The backbone of his army was furnished by Kolis and Mavalis. 
Outeastes such as Mangs and Mahars garrisoned his hill-forts, which 
were placed under the joint charge of Marathas and Brahmans. 
The military commanders who attained to eminence under him and 
his grandson Shahu (the “Sow Roger” of the Factory Records) were, 
in the main, Marathas, and the influence of the Brahman element 
was chiefly manifested at the council table, where its presence was 
indispensable for the simple reason that the ordinary Maratha was 
illiterate. . 

Much has been written upon the subject of Sivaji’s civil administra- 
tion ; and while it is not necessary to endorse the extravagant language 
of Mr. Kincaid, who speaks of him in his History of the Maratha 
People as“ the greatest man who ever lived”, the more sober judgment 
recorded by Professor Jadunath Sarkar in his admirable book 
on Shivajt and His Times can be accepted. The limitations 
of Sivaji were many, but these were shared by his snecessors, for they 
form part of the Maratha character. He differed from them in that 
he was the last constructive genius which the Hindu race has produced. 
He governed by means of a Raj-mandala or Council of State, which held 
frequent majlasi or meetings, and was composed of eight ministers. 
These, in the final arrangement alopted by Sivaji, comprised 
the senapali or commander-in-chief, the peshwa or chief executive 
officer, the pant amatya, who was in charge of the revenue and accounts 
departments ; the pant sachiv, or soorais, who supervised the corre- 
spondence and records; the dabir, or samant, who was minister for 
foreign affairs ; the mantri, or head of the household : and the nyaya- 
dhisha and nyayashastri, or panditrao, who presided over the judicial 
and ecclesiastical departments. All were Brahmans except the 
senapati. At a later date a supreme functionary, entitled the 
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pratinidhi, or “ representative of the Raja ” was created. The late 
Mr. Justice Ranade discerned in this Raj-mandala the prototype 
of the Anglo-Indian system of council government. But in the 
first place Sivaji’s ministers were merely his secretaries; and 
secondly, the English have in point of fact carried on the methods 
of factory administration, in evidence whereof it may be mentioned 
that in the Viceroy’s Executive Council the junior member gives his 
pinion first, as he was accustomed to do in olden days at Surat. 

Originally none of these offices was hereditary, but gradually 
they became the perquisites of certain families, and their holders 
mere jagirdars. Thus the present chief of Aundh enjoys the title 
of Pratinidhi, and the chief of Bhor that of Pant Sachiv. In place 
of the Raj-mandala the administration began to be conducted by 
subordinate civil officials, under the sole contro! of the Peshwa. This 
change dates from the time of Balaji Vishvarath, a Chitpavan or 
Konkanasth Brahman who was appointed to the office in 1714, and 
‘n 1727 obtained from Shahu, the grandson of Sivaji, a deed 
empowering him to manage the entire government, upon condition 
of perpetuating the name of the Raja. 

Shahu, who survived until 1748, was under no illusion as to the 
nature of the step which he took. When Raja Jai Singh of Amber 
asked him what he had performed for the Hindu faith, and what 
charities he had bestowed, he replied, “1 have conquered from the 
Mussulmans the whole country from Rameshwar to Delhi, and have 
given it to the Brahmans.” The descendants of Sivajl reigned as 
pageant kings at Satara, while the real sovereignty was concentrated 
‘nthe minister at Poona. The dynasty of mayors of the palace thus 
established comprised seven persons. But the Peshwas in turn suffered 
eclipse. Upon the death in 1772 of Madho Rao, the fourth of the line, 
the control of aflaira was transferred to Nana Farnavis, also a 
Chitpavan Brahman, who for thirty-eight years, until his death in 
March, 1800, directed the administration. The position was thus 
similar to that which obtained in Bengal, where the Company's 
servants persisted in governing in the name of the puppet Nawab at 
Murshidabad. 

The result of thisestablishmentof a permanent Brahman ascendancy 
at Poona was to alienate the Maratha chiefs, who were one and all 
of Sudra origin and who had carved out kingdoms for themselves in 
Malwa and Gujarat, and elsewhere. They followed the Peshwa's 
model, and created separate autocracies for themselves. The 
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Maratha power reached its zenith in 1759. Their frontier extended 
_ on the north to the Indus and on the south nearly to the extremity 
of the peninsula. All the territory within these limits which was not 
their own paid tribute to them: and the directing hand was that of 
the Peshwa at Poona. But their sun set at the third battle of Panipat 
in 1761. The Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao never recovered from the 
shock, and although most of the Maratha conquests were regained 
at a subsequent date by independent chiefs, the confederacy of the 
Maratha princes dissolved. Although they might join together upon 
occasions, as at the battle of Kharda (Khurdla) in 1795, where they 
united for the last time under the banner of the Peshwa against the 
Nizam, the old solidarity of interest was gone. Nana Farnavis 
endeavoured to arrest the process of disintegration by setting up the 
Raja of Satara as actual head of the confederacy ; but it was too late. 
Caste jealousies had done their work. The organic whole created by 
Sivaji had been converted into an inorganic mass, and the end came 
in 1818 with the deposition of Baji Rao IT, the last of the Peshwas, 
and his internment at Bithoor, near Cawnpore. With him vanished 
his principal ally, the Bhonsle Raja of Nagpur, and the dream of 
& Maratha empire was finally shattered. 

Forty years later, in the dark days of 1857, the ex-Peshwa’s adopted 
son, the infamous Dhundu Pant, or Nana Sahib, endeavoured once 
more to kindle what he conceived to be the flame of Maratha nation- 
alism. His failure was complete. There was no response to the call 
by the Maratha chiefs and people. A widespread conspiracy was 
certainly discovered at Satara to restore the Maratha power with 
assistance from the north, but the movement was suppressed with 
only trifling disturbances. The Maratha chiefs who had survived 
the debacle of 1818—Sindhia, Holkar, and the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
the Raja of Kolhapur (a descendant of Raja Ram, the younger son of 
Sivaji), and the jagirdars in the southern Maratha country—remained 
staunch, in spite of trouble with the contingents at Gwalior and Indore. 
The mass of the population in the Deccan appeared to Meadows Taylor 
(who was in a position to know) to have © ceased to be warlike, and 
under a good system of government to have fairly abandoned old 
ways and settled down into active farmers". Ag for the Brahmans, 
they were (and still are) “ well represented in government employ”, 
and-even if there was reason for discontent among them, they “ have 
no sympathy among the Maratha people, who do not like them". 

The exploits of Sivaji might still be recited by the Gondhali, or 
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wandering minstrel, to rapt village audiences, but the name of the 
Brahman Peshwa carried no inspiration. And if the truth must be 
told, the memories of Maratha rule were not altogether sweet. In 
the words of Sir Thomas Munro, as recorded in his life by Gleig— 

The Mahratta government, from its foundation, has been one of the 
most destructive that ever existed in India, It never relinquished the 
predatory spirit of its founder, Sewajee. That spirit grew with its power: 
and when its empire extended from the Ganges to the Cauvery, this nation 
was little better than a horde of imperial thieves. All other Hindu states 
took a pride in the improvement of the country and in the construction 
of pagodas, tanks, canals, and other public works, The Mahrattas have 
done nothing of this kind : their work has been chiefly desolation. They 
did not seek their revenue in the improvement of the country, but in the 
exactions of the established chowt from their neighbours, and in predatory 
incursions to levy more. 

A similar picture is painted by Grant Duff himself. “The burden 
of their exactions,” he writes, ‘ became intolerable, and districts 
before cultivated and populous were fast running to waste and 
wretchedness.” Justice compels the admission that the government 
of Sivaji is said to have been “ popular with the common cultivator", 
so long, that is to say, as he lived within the area of actual physical 
control: and it is undoubtedly the case that some of the Peshwas 
endeavoured to protect the peasantry from illegal exactions. Yet (as 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar has pointed out) the Maratha state was 
essentially a Kriegstact. It was hound to wage war periodically, if 1t 
was to supplement the resources of the home province, with no industry, 
little trade, a sterile soil, and an agriculture dependent upon scanty 
and precarious rainfall, A policy of this description necessarily 
recoiled upon itself. Sivajt's repeated raids on Surat scared away trade 
and wealth from that city. The Pindaris who filled Central India 
and Rajputana with desolation and terror in the early days of the 
nineteenth century are rightly described as the logical corollary of 
the Maratha soldier to whom rapine was 4 normal duty. Gangs of 
handitti of all lands and religions took to the road in the wake of the 
Maratha armies. Their incursions were as regular as the periodical 
returns of the monsoon, and the havoc wrought by them became 80 
insupportable that the work of their suppression, and of those who 
secretly supported them, grew to be an imperative necessity. From 
the economic point of view the Maratha state had, then, no stable 

Again, the latter-day Marathas trusted too much to diplomatic 
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trickery and finesse." The casnist, with memories of some of the 
episodes of Sivaji's career, may argue that stratagem and falsehood 
Were necessary to the birth of the Maratha hegemony; but such 
weapons could not be indefinitely employed without bringing disaster 
upon those who resorted to them. No one could rely upon the promise 
of a Maratha minister or the assurance of a Maratha general. An 
empire built upon such foundations was bound to crumble. 

If we reject these interpretations of the catastrophe and cast about 
for another we may obtain it from Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who is 
quoted by Professor Sarkar as saying— 

A temporary enthusiasm sweeps over the country, and we imagine 
that it has been united ; but the rents and holes in our body social do their 
work secretly : we cannot retain any noble idea long, Sivaji aimed at 
preserving the rents: he wished to save from Mughal attack a Hindu 
society of which ceremonial distinctions and isolation of castes are the very 
breath of life. He wanted to make this heterogencous society triumphant 
over all India! He wove ropes of sand : he attem pted the impossible. 

In other words, in proportion as Sivaji’s ideal of a Hindu swaray Was 
based on orthodoxy, it contained within it the seed of its own death. 
H. E. A. Corroy. 


Stupta Semivica er Ormxrauia. By Seven Members of Glasgow 
University Oriental Society. Glasgow, 1920, 

Every student of Oriental languages and literatures recognizes the 
value of those volumes of essave, written by the pupils and admirers 
of some revered professor and dedicated to his honour, either on his 
retirement or after he has with distinction occupied his chair for a 
quarter of a century or more. Such compilations are more common 
on the Continent than in this country, and the contents of them are 
in many instances of permanent, value; for the contributors always 
give of their best, in order that the tribute of their respect may be as 
worthy of acceptance as possible, 
_ Such a volume has recently been presented to Professor James 
Robertson, in celebration of his eightieth birthday, by seven of his 
old pupils, some of whom have themselves won distinction in the 
field of Oriental studies, 


* The Marathas, however, owned no monopoly of this fallin urangzet 
recorded fo have said (Sarkar, Anecdotes, p- 96) that “one cannot role without 
Practising deception... A government that is joined to cunning lasts and remains 
firm forever... Ibis contrmry to the Koran to consider stratagem as blameable ', 
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Professor Robertson spent more than twelve years in the East— 
in Constantinople and Beyrout—and was afterwards for thirty years 
Professor of Hebrew and Semitic languages in the Glasgow University, 
from 1877 to 1907. His published works have had reference mainly 
to the Bible and Hebrew studies, and the experience he gained by his 
long residence in the Muhammadan East has found expression only in 
scattered magazine articles and reviews of books. 

Of the contributions in this volume of studies, five deal with 
Hebrew studies, such as “* The Synchronisms of the Book of Kings”, 
“The Site of Capernaum”, “ Jewish Everyday Life, as reflected in 
the Mishnah treatise Shabbath ”, and “ A Study in Hebrew Synonyms ”. 
Professor D, B. Macdonald has not: lected a subject from his immense 
knowledge of Muslim literature, but has written on “The pre- 
Abrahamic stories of Genesis, as a part of the Wisdom Literature ”. 
For students of Arabic, Professor W.B. Stevenson, who has succeeded 
Professor Robertson in the Chair of Hebrew and Semitic Languages, 
has given a study of “ Some Specimens of Moslem Charms ”, containing 
much new information on this obscure and difficult subject, very care- 
fully worked out in detail. Dr. E. Robertson, lecturer on Arabic 
in the University of Edinburgh, has given a translation af a hitherto 
unpublished work by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman on Arabic 
Calligraphy, with an ‘ntroduction and exhaustive notes. 

T. W. ARNOLD. 





Srupies IN HONOR oF Maurice BLooMFIELD BY 4 GROUP OF HIS 
Pups. pp. xxi and 312. Newhaven and Oxford, 1920. 

The foreword begins: ‘ These studies are offered to Maurice 
Bloomfield on the fortieth anniversary of his doctorate.” The Intro- 
duction contains a biographical sketch (born on 23rd February, 1855, 
at Bielitz, Austria, but in 1859 his family moved to the States), and a 
bibliography most carefully tabled, which 1s a faithful testimony to 
the splendid activity of M. Bloomfield. | 

1, Le Roy Carr Barret, Paipplalida and Rig Veda. (A very 
meritorious study: “ The originality and independence of Ppp. 1s 
rather more distinct and important than some of us may have realized 
hitherto.”’) 

9 Hi. H. Bender, On the Lithuanian Word-stock as Indo-European 
material. (Numerous evidences that the Lithuanian Wortschat= 18 
to be “ revamped ".) 
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3. F. R. Blake, Congeneric assimilation as a cause of the develop- 
ment of new roots in Semitic, 

4. G. M. Bolling, The recension of Cinakya used by Galanos. 
(The true character of the collection translated by Galanos; a successful 
attempt to reconstract the original.) 

5. G. W. Brown, The sources of Indian philosophical ideas, (An 
ambitious essay; many brilliant hypotheses: the great diflerence 
between Upanisads and Buddhism-Jainism is that these “ remained 
more purely national, that is Dravidian; they would not admit the 
Vedas or the Vedic gods "’.) 

6. W. N. Brown, Escaping one’s fate: a Hindu paradox and its 
use as a psychic motif in Hindu fiction. (Good reading ; full of 
interesting remarks.) | 

7. E. W. Burlingame, Buddhist-Zoroastrian legend of seven 
marvels, (Points out remarkable parallels.) 

8. F. Edgerton, The philosophic materials of the Atharvaveda. 
(Philosophoumena used in Verlic circles, as later in Buddhist Tantrism, 
as charms ; conclusions (p. 133) are just and important.) 

9. E. W. Fay, Irradiation and blending. (The author died 1920: 
he was a learned and promising man: his philology is of the most 
daring kind.) 

10. Helen M. Johnson, Rauhineya's adventures. (Translation of 
a Jaina story.) 

11. H. W. Magoun, Agni Vrirahan and the Avestan Verethraghna. 
(Not perfectly sound, as far as I can BEE : 
indragni = in-ra-agni = Fire-of-the-driver.) 

12. Ruth Norton, The Life Index, a Hindu fiction-motif. (Good 
reading, interesting remarks.) raat As 

13. 8. G. Oliphant, The Vedic Press- 
of the grdvan and adri.) 

14. R. 8. Radford, Licensed feet in Latin verses. A study of the 
principles of exceptional shortening, of iwresis, and of short vowels 
in hiatus, 

Complete indices conclude the volume, 


L. DE ua Vanier Pousstrn. 


fanciful etymologies : 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE OrromaAN Conquest or Eayrr iy tar year 
A.H. 922 (4.p. 1516). By Lieut.-Col, W. H. Satmow, 

The latest addition to the monographs of the Royal Asiatic Society 

is entitled “An account of the Ottoman Conquest of Egypt in the year 


— a 
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AH, 922 (a.p. 1516)”. Actually the work consists of a translation of 
the first hundred pages of the third volume of the well-known history 
of Egypt by Ibn lyas, prepared by Lieut.-Col. W. H. Salmon. Ibn 
Iyas’s history has long been known to scholars, and the learned 
‘ntroduction to the translation by Professor Margoliouth tells us what 
little is known of that author, who was horn in A.H. 852 (a.p. 1448), 
and whose chronicle terminates at the end of the year a.H. 928. The 
Professor does not allude to the curious gap of fifteen years (A.H. 906 
to 921), which occurs between vol. ii and vol. iii of the printed text 
and apparently in all MS. copies. 

The chronicle of Ibn Iyas as far as the important years 922 and 
993 which witnessed the defeat of the Mamluk hy Sultan Selim I 
and the establishment of Ottoman rule in Egypt, is for the most part 
a purely local diary, and for the year 922 he 1s not nearly so detailed 
or full as other native historians. Ibn Lyas in his diary devotes much 
space to the recording of the exact date of the appearance of the new 
moon, and still more to the vagaries of the River Nile, neither of which 
have any special interest for the historian. It is true that the minor 
events passing in Cairo during the momentous year have considerable 
interest, but they have not much bearmg on the main topic of the 
monograph, which 1s the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. The famous 
battle of Merj Dabiq 1s dismissed in a few pages, and a far 
fuller description is to be found of this engagement which practically 
gave Egypt to the Turks, in von Hammer and im Weil. 

The chief impression formed by the reader acquainted with other 
sources is that Ibn [yas had very little knowledge of what was passing 
outside Cairo: for example, he tells us that the body of Sultan Qansawh 
Ghawri was “not found amongst the dead, nor was it ever known 
what became of it”. It is surprising that Ibn Ivas should not have 
heard rumours of the Sultan's body having been found as related by 
other historians. The narrative as here translated ends with the 
arrival of Selim in Cairo on Monday 3 Muharram 923, Tumain Beg 
being still at large. The last we hear of Tumén Beg is that after an 
engagement with Sclim’s troops he folded up the royal standard and 
“ran and concealed himself, some say he went towards Tara". 

Readers of Ottoman history know that this was by no means the 
end of Tumaén Beg, and that while he remained at large the Ottoman 
Sultan could not regard himself as absolute master of Egypt. The 
events which led to his final capture and execution by Selim are full 
of incident and interest, and being associated with Cairo itself are fully 
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and dramatically related hy Ibn Iyas: it is therefore much to be 
regretted that Colonel Salmon should have stopped short exactly where 
the narrative of Ibn Iyas to he most interesting, and it is perhaps 
4 pity that instead of translating the first hundred pages of volume iii, 
Colonel Salmon did not give us an epitome of the whole volume, 
confining himself solely to matters dealing with the establishment of 
Ottoman rule in Cairo. 

Professor Margoliouth in his admirable introduction points out that 
one feature about this history is the style of the language in which it is 
written, embodying as it does “ much of the vernacular of the time, 
and in consequence is of value for the history of the Arabic language 
and the development of the Cairene dinlect ”. Unfortunately, this 
feature of Ibn Iyas’s history is not brought out by the translator, who 
would have rendered a considerable service to students if he had 
indicated in brackets some of the many peculiar words employed by 
Ibn Iyas. 

A good example of the ignorance displayed by Ibn Iyas regarding 
matters passing in the outer world is to be found in the rare allusions 
he makes to what was passing in Jedda and the Red Sea; on p. 55 
we read :— 


“News also arrived from Amir Husein, Deputy of Jeddah, and al-Re’'is 
Selman al-‘Othmiini, that on proceeding on their way to Hind (along the 
Arabian coast) with the army before mentioned, and arriving at Kamrin 
(near Zabid, in Yemen), Hind village, they built a fortress with flanking 
towers, completing it in about five months. Amir Husein then 
dispatched a body of troops towards a place called al-Lihyah, and another 
to Mara, whilst he himself with the rest of the army remained at Beit- 
al-Fityah for about a month. After that Amir Husein and Re'is Selman 
proceeded with their troops Against Zabid, in the possession of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, brother of Sheikh ‘Amir. oi 

This he besieged, and captured it on Friday morning, the 20th of 
Jumiadi al-Akhirah, an, 929, They found a large population there, 
The same letter also announced that Husein, after taking Zabid, attacked 
the fortress of the town of Aden, and near] ak j i 
had appointed to the commund of fabid one of Ashraf al-Ghiiri’s 
Memlooks, one of the Amirs of Tena named Bars Bai, The latter had 
with him some Memlooks and followers, being joined also by a bady of 
about 10,000 Arabs, So when Bars Rai became possessed of “abid he 
governed the place like a Sultan, and appointed a Dawidir, a treasurer, 


and officials as Sultins do. He and his troops acquired great spoils 
there,” - = 
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The number of errors contained in these two paragraphs is quite 
remarkable. The expedition of Amir Husayn and Salman was, we 
know, directed against the Yaman, although the fleet had been 
originally equipped in Suez for an Indian expedition. “ Kamriin,” 
which should, of course, be read “ Kamaran * is not a village.near 
Yabid, but is a well-known island off the coast, and. parallel with 
San‘a, and played a very important part in the history of the Red Sea 
in the sixteenth century; the original text says that Kamaran was a fief 


of India, the Arabic word dats does not mean “a village”, and, of 


course, al-Lilyah should be read Lohayya, and Beit al-Fityah, Bayt 
al-Faqih.- How Ibn Tyas came to say that Kamarin was in any way 
connected with “ Hind” must remaim a mystery. 

On p. 66 we again hear of Amir Husayn, and on p. 82 we are told 
that on Monday 22nd news came from India 

“that the ships which Sultan al-Ghuri had dispatched had gone 
down with all guns and arms and other things on board. A quarrel had 
arisen between the commander, Salman al-Othmini, and the local 
governor, al-Amir Husein of Jeddah, and that each of them had gone to 
a different part of India”’. 

Now this is hopelessly wrong, for while Salmin was still attacking 
Aden, which he never succeeded in taking, Amir Husayn withdrew to 
Jedda, and neither of them ever went to India again. On p. 124, 
vot. iii, of the Arabic text Tbn Tyas tells us that Amir Husayn was 
murdered by Salman ; though this story received currency among the 
Portuguese, we know from more reliable sources that Husayn, on 
account of his cruelty to the inhabitants of Jedda, was drowned at 
sea by the orders of Sultan Selim, these orders having been conveyed 
to the Sherif of Mekka through the Sherif's son, who had gone to Cairo 
to congratulate the Sultan on his succession to the throne of Egypt. 
It is indeed strange that Ibn yas should have failed to hear these 
details. 

Further, with regard to the statement that all the ships, guns, 
and arms dispatched by Sultan al-Ghawri had gone down, we learn 
from Qutb-ud-Din, the historian of the Yaman and of Mekka, that 
when, in 926, Husayn Beg was appointed Governor of Jedda, he found 
there a fully equipped fleet, which had set out in aA.w. 922 under 
Amir Husayn, and had been brought back to Jedda. 

Colonel Salmon’s translation is, on the whole, careful and accurate, 
but there are some curious omissions. The only fault we have to find 
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is in the inconsistency of his transcription of proper names. Thus 
“ Ba'lbac” represents no system at all, while on one and the same 
page we find a common Arabic termination transcribed in two different 
ways, viz. p. 4:— 
Gharbieh provinces and to Upper Egypt 
: and went to Raidaniyyeh ‘ 

It is a pity that the correct reading of the name of the last Mamluk 
Sultsin was not discovered by the translator till too late for employment 
in his text. The beautiful Qur'an in the Khedivial Library at Cairo 


dedicated to this prince reads quite clearly is dsl > saaill, 


E. Denison Ross. 


Ax Eweuish-Punsast Vocanvnary or 5,800 worps. By the 
Rev. T. Graname Baitey. In Svo, xvi-159 pp. Caleutta, 1919. 
Rs. 2-4. 


On connait l'autorité de M. Grahame Bailey on ce qui concerne 
les parlers, aryens ou non-aryens, du Penjab et des régions avoisinantes 
de Himalaya ; l'éloge et l’usage que fait de ses travaux M. Grierson 
dans son Linguistic Survey seraient au besoin Ia meilleure des recom- 
mandations, On doit done se féliciter que M. Grahame Bailey ait 
bien voulu ajouter A ses productions antérienres le dictionnaire anglo- 
penjabi qui manquait jusqu’a présent, 

La langue étudiée ici n'est pas la langue du Penjab entier: ce 
n’en est méme pas le type le plus conna, qui se parle A Amritsar et & 
Ludhiana. II s’agit de l'ensemble deg parlers employés au Nord et 
i l'Ouest d’Amritsar; selon M. Grahame Bailey, dont la classification 
ne coincide pas avec celle de M. Grierson, cet ensemble comprend 
environ les deux-tiers des parlers centraux groupes par M. Grierson 
sous le nom de majhi, le dialecte du Jammu, enfin la zone frontiére 
entre penjabi et laihndi (que M. Grierson appelle lahnda); ces parlers 
sont ceux d’environ cing millions et demi (hommes, contre sept 
millions qui reviennent aux dialectes dy Sud et de l'Est du Penjab. 
Du reste la limite occidentale est fuyante, et pourrait aisément se 
reculer jusqu'au Chenab et méme Jusqu’au désert entre Chenab et 
Indus; ceci accroitrait d’autant importance géographique et 
statistique du dialecte étudié par M. Grahame Bailey. 

Naturellement 


les différences entre les deux groupes ne sont p 
fondamentales. ' a 


La plus importante, puisqu’elle concerne la grammaire, 
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consiste dans l'inégalité d'emploi des suffixes pronommaux ; l'usage 
développé qui en est fait dans le dialecte de l'Ouest, et d'autres 
traits moins importants, déji signalés par M. Grierson (Ling. Surv., 
ix, i, p. 745) rapprochent franchement ce dialecte du laihndi; si bien 
que les dialectes de la zone frontiere ne seraient pas, & proprement 
parler, du “‘penjabi se fondant dans le lahnda” comme dit M. Grierson, 
mais du laihndi se teintant de penjabi. C'est par le vocabulaire (/.l., 
p. 608) que les parlers de l'Ouest se rattachent 4 ceux de l'Est: et 
fait, pour le dire en passant, que le lexique de M. Grahame Bailey 
vaut, & de légeres nuances pres, pour tout ensemble du penjabi. 

Qn voit comme les limites dialectales sont ici fuyantes; en cette 
région plus peut-étre que partout ailleurs dans l'Inde, il est difficile 
de marquer l'individualité des groupes linguistiques, parce que le 
prestige des villes ma pas réussi & imposer une langue, locale on 
empruntée, 4 la campagne environnante. M. Grahame Bailey insiste 
en effet sur le fait que le seule unite linguistique au Penjab est le village : 
“la langue du village est la yraie norme en penjabi.” Cette remarque, 
particulitrement appropriée au Penjab oi le morcellement. politique 
est la régle de toute antiquité, a une portée qui s’étend 4 I’Inde entiere, 
pays de civilisation paysanne eb sans centralisation stable: cela 
surtout si l'on considére I'Inde des périodes qui ont précédé la 
colonisation anglaise, les chemins de fer, les journaux et |’enseigne- 
ment public, enfin les différentes forces unificatrices dont ‘action se 
fait sentir actuellement, La difficulté ot l'on est de situer exactement 
le point d'origine de la plupart des langues littéraires de I'Inde ancienne 
et médiévale tient sans doute pour une grande part i (étroitésse de 
leur base géographique en meme temps qu’a la multiplicité des 
influences d'origine sociale. Ces influences sociales aussi, M. Grahame 
Bailey a été amené 4 les signaler; car une étude bien poussée méne 
aux problémes les plus généraux. Le vocabulaire subit des variations 
dont les moins importantes peut-étre sont d'origine locale: les 
principales tiennent & la religion ; d'autres, bien entendu, aux métiers ; 
d’autres enfin, al’éducation. Parmi celles-ci, certaines des plus curieuses 
viennent de ce que les mots du penjabi et de l’ourdou sont souvent 
trés pareils, quoique légerement dissemblables; la tendance chez 
les gens qui ont “trop d’éducation ” est d’adopter la prononciation 
de l'ourdou et de giter leur penjabi; non seulement le phonétisme, 
mais parfois la grammaire méme en est altérée; voyez p. Vi par 
exemple, ce qui est dit du genre des noms. Tout cela est cause de 
vatiantes nombreuses et d'un état fluide du langage, dont la 
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comparaison éclaire en partie certains aspects des langues littéraires 
anciennes ou modernes. 

Que la norme linguistique varie ainsi de village a village, et d 
lintérieur de chaque village, cela n'est pas fait pour simplifier la 
esogne du lexicographe; et l'on doit d’autant plus remercier et 
féliciter M. Grahame Bailey d'avoir mené A bien son projet de donner 
un lexique 4 la fois court et suffisant. Qun’on ne pense pas en effet 
que pour limiter les dimensions de son vocabulaire il se soit borné 
an strict indispensable et réduit A la sécheresse: il a su au contraire 
indiquer les tours typiques et l'emploi normal des’ mots, noter les 
synonymes et leur répartition sociale ou les nuances de leurs sens: 
pour cela il a eu recours A divers procédés fort simples, artifices de 
rédaction, abréviations, renvois, fusion d'articles dans les cas clairs ; 
si bien qu'un format peu ambitieux couvre un livre plutét riche. 

Un autre moyen de gagner de la place a été d’employer 
exclusivement l'alphabet latin, qui aussi bien doit étre nécessaire- 
ment familier A tous ceux, Kuropéens ou Indous, qui auront & se servir 
du livre. Le principe adopté est celui de la translittération directe 
de l'éertture indigéne; mais M. Grahame Bailey a interprété cette 
transhittération dans d'importantes remarques préliminaires sur la 
prononciation réelle. On appréciera notamment celles qui concernent 
existence des spirantes, on le passage de s A A: ou encore 
laccentuation (M. Grahame Bailey a découvert des tons en penjabi; 
mais dire que “le penjabi est une langue 4 tons comme le chinois”’ 
est exagérer ; il s'agit pour la majeure partie de faits dépendant 
de l'assourdissement d’anciennes aspirées}; enfin certains effeta de 
laecent (mais les régles mémes de l’accent ne sont pas données ici, 
pas plus que dans le petit Phonetic Reader, excellent d'ailleurs, du 
méme auteur), 

M. Grahame Bailey a profité de l'occasion pour donner en appendice 
quinze pages d’additions diverses & son manuel penjabi publié 
antérieurement en collaboration avec M. 'T. F. Camm; gs. 
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A Manxvat oF Curwesk Metapnor. By C. A. 8. Wrowrams. 
Published by the Statistical Department of the Inspectorate 
General of Customs, Shanghai, 

Mr. Williams has been favourably known for some 


years as a 
careful and accurate student of 


things Chinese, more particularly 


A MANUAL OF CHINESE METAPHOR SoT 


those pertaining to the language. This new volume places him 
among the versatile and painstaking writers who contribute so largely 
and beneficently towards a fuller knowledge of the hidden wealth of 
China’s native literature. Mr. Williams quotes on the front page a 
saving of the Chinese, which reads “to know ancient and modern 
times fully, you must understand the contents of five loads of books ”. 
Mr. Williams himeelf has brought into review, and culled wisely from, 
the Dynastic Histories, the Classics, Philosophy, Poetry, Biography 
newspapers and magazines, etc., and, whatever the quantity of 
Mr. Williams's acquisitions may be, one load or ten, his dihgent, 
persistent, and enlightened research inte the riches of native works, 
deserves the highest commendation and the unqualified appreciation 
of many who desire a fuller knowledge of the great things hidden in 
so many books, some to be found in little frequented ways. | All the 
results of this investigation and study can only be fully appraised by 
those who have passed into the higher planes of Chinese study, but 
every reader will find here innumerable metaphors which will add 
ealt and flavour to his conversations with the people of China. 
Mr. Williams has chosen with great discretion and tact, and we have 
here a cluster of fruit without the withering leaves, gold nuggets 
without dross. 

The English Classified Table of Subjects is comprehensive, and the 
author has taken great pains to collate and allocate the metaphors 
under appropriate headings, with suitable metaphors attached. 
There is, also, a Chinese Index, showing the groups in which the 
metaphors are classed, with their numerical order given im English as 
well. An English Index on the same plan is provided. Both are 
prepared with care and accuracy, and furnish a key to unlock the 
great treasures to be found in the velume. The many cross references 
give ready guidance in tracking a metaphor and its translation. 

We have examined dozens of the metaphors quoted, and their 
translations, and in each case we have found only aptitude of choice 
and trustworthy translations, all proving Mr. Williams’ skill and 
learning. 

To all serious students of the Chinese language, who have overcome 
the initial stages of the ascent, and who desire to become 4 # 
» 7, we would urge a careful and enlightened perusal and study of 
this work. It has been admirably conceived and skilfully executed, 
and it cannot but add greatly to the felicity of speech, especially with 
the educated people of China, and will be in truth a finver-post for 
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all those who are keen on acquainting themselves with the present 
trend of the secular press. 

We give the book onr unqualified praise, as it will meet a very 
real and growing need of the times, as so many foreigners now are 
giving serious thought to this most fascinating language. The old 
ideas of English being good enough to deal with the natives, and that 
all that is necessary is a nodding acquaintance with that vulgar and 
accursed thing known as “ pidgin English”, have been exploded, as 
proved by the existence of several prosperous language schools, and 
the growing output of books of high standard by westerners in various 
positions of trust and influence in the land. = 


Im Basne nes GEISTtERGLAUBENS. ZUGE pes ANIMISTISCHEN 
 HEmentums ner pew Wasv rx Devrscn-Ostarrika. Beobachtet 
von J. J. Daxnuovz, Leipzig; Verlag der Evangelisch- 
lutherischen Mission, 1916. ‘ | 
The Wasi: mountaineers live in the Pare country, which extends 
some 60 or 70 miles south-eastward from Kilimanjaro, along the left 
bank of the Rufu (Pangani) River. An excellent grammar of their 
language (Chasu Ki-asn) was published in 1909 by E. Kotz (Archiv 
fiir das Studium deutscher Kolonialsprachen, vol. x): it bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to that of the Wachaga, though the two tribes 
seem to differ widely in character and institutions. Herr Dannholz's 
little monograph is packed with information, much of it new, though 
the title might suggest a missionary narrative of the conventionally 
edifying kind. Specially interesting are the sections dealing with the 
belief in ghosts and the burial customs which are intimately connected 
with it. The Wasu, like the Taita hill-men, after burying the corpse. 
leave it in the ground till decomposition has taken place ; then they 
remove the skull, carefully clean it and anoint it with butter, place it 
in an earthen pot and cover it with a broken piece bf another. These 
pots are kept for some time on the platform under the roof of the 
deceased's hut, and then removed to certain lonely caves (a photograph 
of such a charnel-cave appears opposite p. 112). The idea that the 
shadow represents the impalpable part of a human being which 
disappears at death is familiar to anthropologists ; not so, perhaps, 
the belief that it is not in the shadow itself, but in the penumbra 
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(hiveri, the “ little shadow \ that the vital principle resides The 
cult of the dead, universal among Bantu peoples, is by the Wasu 
combined with a species of sun-worship, found also among the 
Wairamba and some other tribes, and the Barotse of the Zambezi. 
Many interesting bits of folk-lore are recorded by Herr Dannholz, 
and we would call particular attention to the story of the Talking Skull 
(p. 27), which was recorded by the late Mr. Madan as a Wisa tale, and 
was met with by M. Junod elsewhere in South Africa. 
A. WERNER. 
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An Exementary PaLrauna GRAMMAR. By Mrs. Lesnie AILS, 
F.R.A.L, M.R.AS. With an Introduction by U. 0. Biacpen, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. Price Ss, Ge. 

Palaung is a language spoken by about 150,000 people in the Shan 
States of Burma. With Wa it forms a somewhat independent group 
of the Mon-Khmer family of speech, and may be looked upon as forming 
a linguistic bridge between the Mon of Pegu and the Khasi spoken in 
Assam, Like other languages of the family, it is monosyllabic m its 
basis, derivative words being formed with the aid of prefixes and 
infixes. So, also, it does not possess tones, as do its Tibeto-Chinese 
neighbours, and, except when disturbing elements are present, sense- 
relation is indicated by a fixed order of words. Possession is shown 
by placing the word indicating the possessor after the word indicating 
the thing possessed, so that an elephant’s trunk appears as “ trunk 
elephant’. Other case relations are either expressed with the aid 
of prepositions or are left to be inferred from the context or from the 
order of the words. It is only in the pronouns, which possess dual 
forms and a genitive, that we can recognize any traces of what we in 
Europe should call declension. The adjective follows the noun 
qualified, and the subject precedes, while the object follows, the verb. 
Tense-relations are indicated by particles, some of which, as in most 
Indo-Chinese languages, are really independent verbs. The verb does 
not change for number or person, these being left to be inferred from 
the context. } 

Mrs. Leslie Milne has put all those whose work takes them into the 
Shan States, as well as students of Indo-Chinese languages, under a 
heavy obligation by the preparation of a grammar of this interesting 
language. She has reduced this apparent chaos of root-words and 
prefixes to order, and her rules are clearly put and are illustrated 
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by a copious supply of excellent examples. Such examples, indeed, 
logically grouped as here, form the only possible grammar of a language 
which, from the European point of view, is destitute alike of 
declension and of conjugation, and in which every expression of 
thought is indicated by something like what we should call idiom, 
and not by change of form in any particular word or words. Not only 
is the information, so far as one who has never been in the Palaung 
country can ascertain, very complete, but it is also exhibited in 
scholarly wise. The pronunciation is carefully described, and a system 
of spelling in the Roman character has been devised and rigidly 
adhered to throughout. The grammar proper occupies about 130 
pages, and the work concludes with over forty pages of a curious 
Palaung folk-tale explained by means of both an interlinear and a free 
translation. 

The value of the work is still further enhanced by Mr. Blagden’s 
Introduction, in which, from the point of view of philology, he 
discusses the relationship between Palaung and the other languages of 
the Mon-Khmér family. Mrs. Milne hopes to publish a vocabulary of 
the language when opportunity occurs, and I can cordially re-echo 
Mr. Blagden’s hope that its publication will not he long delayed. 

Grorcr A. GRIERSON, 
CAMBERLEY. 
ath November, 1921, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





BROWN'S DERVISHES 
I . 

In The Dervishes or Oriental Spiritualism, by John P. Brown, 
London, 1868, the author states that the original dervish cap was the 
alifi, from the letter Alif, and that it signified the Khalifat. Then 
he adds: “ After this, the cap assumed other forms, peculiar to the 
four chief fareeks, or Orders: one called the Malikee, one the Saifee, 
one the Shurhee, and one the Halawee.” 

These four terms do not appear to refer to the four echools of 
Muhammadan Law. The Maliki cap might, no doubt, connote 
adherence to the Malikite school, but the other three names are puzzling, 
the more so as the author had no system of transliteration. Hence 
scifi may mean ~ ensiform ’, but might be derived from saifah, 
“ summer”: and shurki may be formed from shark, “ interpretation,” 
but might possibly be a hybrid derivation from shurha, “a slice or 
split.” But no dervish cap appears to be of a shape which would 
accord with such a derivation. It is equally difficult to think rt 1s 
connected with Sharahiyyan, “The Eternal One": v. Redhouse, 
Turk, Eng. Lex., p. 1120. Similarly more than one derivation might 
be suggested for Halawi, Can anyone say what these four terms 
really mean in the language of the Mystics? The Mevlevis had a 
sufi cap: Hammer - Purgstall, Gesch. d. Olt. Dichthunat : I, 
pp. 12-13. 

H. A. KR. 
Il 

In the same work Brown uses several words not traceable in the 
standard Turkish, Persian, and Arabie Dictionaries. Such are fendee, 
“cap,” on p. 158; fignee, one of “the peculiar instruments used on 
a journey " by a Bektash ; jemjemeh, * a skim thrown over the shoulder 
when travelling "+ Jevenk, “a long shirt “ ; all these are on p. 159. 
He also has liffer, “a crooked horn,” on p. g4- and on pp. 155 and 
164 luffer, described as a wild goat's horn. Lastly he has berlam, “a 
girdle,” used in Egypt; and on the same page (145) lamealif, with 
the same meaning. On p. 158 he mentions the Alef-lam-ed, also 
apparently “a girdle * but on p. 161 he has AlifAaim-end, with -end 
for -ed. The meaning of this termination is in neither case explained 
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and the end can hardly mean here “a space between joints *, as in 
Redhouse, Turk, Eng. Lex., p. 216. Moreover, the collocation alif-lam 
may have some unexplained significance. The AMurifis attribute 
much mystical meaning to the letters la@m and alif (C. Huart, Teztes 
Houroufis, p. 2. But the mystical meaning, if any, of aliflim may 
- be different. The second chapter of the Quran is not called lém-alif 
as Brown states on p. 113, and no chapter is prefaced by the letters 
L.A. or A.L., though in Moslem magic lam-alif represents the planet 
Venus, Any information on these words and on the exact significance 
of the alif-lam-ed or -end would be welcome. It may be noted that 
the lam not being reduplicated does not sliggest any reference to the 
name of Allih. 
H. A.B. 


RICCI AND TUNG CH'LCH'4 NG 

In an article entitled “ Christian Art in China” contributed to 
the Mitteilungen d, Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen in 1910 
_ Dr. Laufer reproduced six drawings of Christian subjects, the last of 
which is signed Heiian-tsai pi-shu. The Chinese characters are not 
wholly legible in the reproduction, but they appear to be y Sf Ft xk 
“ Brush-work of H<siian-tsai". This was the literary name of 
Tung Ch'i-ch‘ang,? 4 great scholar, art-collector, and ealligraph, who 
at the time Ricci was in Peking held the position of President of the 
Board of Rites, 

“Tn Chinese accounts regarding the career of Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang,” 
says Dr. Laufer, * nothing appears to be said as to his being influenced 
or attracted by European subjects,” 

This, I think, is true ; but in Tung Ch‘ 


> tae | -ch‘ang's own works there 
8 a reference to Ricci and Christianity. 


This passage d ot appea 
to have been hitherto noticed by European writers. hee eich 
in the Hua Ch‘'an Shih Sui Pj 2 (ch. iv, £. 20 tecto, Reprint of the Sae 
Yeh Shan Fang, Shanghai). It runs as follows :— 
Wo fe MA LL itt 1 BRE AAD WH 
ht POCRRTRER RH. BB 
CA ot OF BM, HOR OH. Cs 
“ Tseng, the graduate, showed me his exposition of the western, 
‘ Lord of Heaven’ religion. At the beginning he says that Li Ma-tou 
(1.e. Matteo Ricci), when he had passed the age of Hi), remarked, 
" Now those fifty years have no existence.’ ‘This is like the Buddlin 


it HB. ‘i mR. 


THY EVERLASTING WRONG 343 


saying “Each day that passes marks the obliteration of so much 
destiny’. It is nothing but the doctrine of impermanence.’ This 
proves that Tung Ch‘i-ch’ang actually studied Christianity ; but it 
does not furnish any fresh evidence with regard to the album which 
Dr, Laufer reproduces. It is so common to find the names of famous 
men inscribed quite irresponsibly upon Chinese works of art that one 
hesitates to accept the drawings as works of Tung till some further 
evidence has been produced, The fact that Tung mentions 
Christianity in one of his best-known works would make a dealer all 
the more likely to affix his name to an album of Christian drawings. 

I do not feel very confident that I have quite understood the 
Chinese passage here quoted, and should be grateful for any suggestions. 

AnTHUR WALEY. 
THE EVERLASTING WRONG 

In the following nutes I wish to discuss a few points in Po Chii-1s 
Ch'ang Hin Ko fz TK. ! found when translating the poem 
recently that I did not always agree with Professor Giles’ version and 
wish here to explain these differences. 

Line 2. fg 4%... 3R means ~ he had sought throughout his 
empire, not “had sought .. - such a treasure for his palace”. 

15. @ wm @ “They rose when the sun was high.” 
Professor Giles speaks of their nights being “ prolonged till dawn ”", 
which sounds very Spartan compared to the original, 

1.18. 7 W 7% hasa technical meaning (see Granet’s Polygyme 
Sororale, p. 39). To hui-yeh was to have a whole night of ones 
hueband’s company allotted to one, a thing reserved for the principal 
wife, Professor Giles: “ Chosen for the nightly carouse.” 

|. 21. we fF FZ means, | would suggest, not “ with fair girls to 
wait upon her”, but “she delicately waited upon [the Emperor] at 
night ’’. 

|. 24. There is nothing about ~ ill-omened glories’. This is an 
allusion to a song popular at the time (vide the Mirror of History), im 
which parents prayed for girls to be born to them in order that their 
fortunes might be raised as Yang Kuei-fei had raised those of the 
Yang family, It was a kind of parody on the old song current in 
the days when the (Great Wall was being built. Then parents 
“rejoiced no longer im the birth of sons”, because their sons were 
taken from them and ground by forced labour. 
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. 31. 7 FR OSE Ge OS The drums of Yii-yang,” which was 
a place on the northern frontier, famous since Han times for desperate 
battles with the Hu. Professor Giles translates “ fish-skin war drums "’. 
Possibly he had another text, but I know of no other reading. 

1. 38. 92 98 HE Wi. The first two characters are an adjective 
meaning “ curved ” and agreeing with “ evebrows. Cf. another poem 
by Po Chii-i, the JF J S| #2 #&. which has the line fz 
e@ it il) @& “Her two curved moth-eyebrows were like distant 
mountains in colour”. It is shown by Professor Giles’s entry under 
fa. in his dictionary that he takes the phrase in the present passage 
in its prose sense of “in the end”. 

1 90. @ Hoh He Th W mM. 

The allusion is to We & g Tung Shuang-ch‘éng, the attendant 
of Hsi Wang Mu. Professor Giles attempts to translate this proper 
name “to her mistress fairer still”. The little servant “ Small 
Jade” opens the door and takes the message to the more important 
Tung Shuang-ch’éng, who in turn carries it to Yang kuei-fei. The 
identification of Yang kuei-fei with Hsi Wang Mu occurs in com- 
plimentary poems written by Li Po in the days of her glory. 

Finally, a trivial point in connexion with |. 75. Professor Giles 
transliterates ({ J{) (the name of a place in Ssechuan) Lin-ch‘wig. 
Playfair gives Lin-chiung. In his dictionary Professor Giles coincides 
with Playfair, who is surely right. 

ARTHUR WALEY. 


THE SURROSH K. FE. CAMA PRIZE 
THe K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (172 Sukhadwala Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay) invites competitive essays for the 
Surrosh K. R. Cama Prize of the value of Rs. 225, on the following 
subject :— 

“A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English of 
the first four chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gatha in due accordance 
with grammar and philology with notes and comments wherever 
necessary, and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 

The essays should be designated by a motto, and should be 
accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the com- 
petitor and his Post Office address, and should reach the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institute on or before 15th July, 1922. The com- 
petition is open to all. " 





TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With a view to securing uniformity ol transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahame Bailey was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. ‘The scheme for 
the other languages will follow im due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation, 
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‘OTENDI WA AYUBT 
Translated by Miss ALICE WERNER 
(Continued from p. 320) 

NOTES 

The following abbreviations have been used: L. = Lamu dialect, 
Mb. = Mombasa, %. — Zanzibar, Kr. = Krapf, M. = Madan, T. = 
Taylor, H. = Howe (this refers to information or suggestions 
furnished by the Rev. W. G. Howe—formerly of the United 
Methodist Mission, Ribe—who has rendered valuable help in the 
preparation of these notes) 

The works referred to under the author's name only are: Krapf, 
Dictionary. Madan, Dictionary. Steere, Handbook. Stigand, C. H.., 
A Grammar of Dialectical Changes in the Swahili Language (Cambndge 
University Press, 1915). Sacleux, Le P. Ch., Grammaire des Dialectes 
Swahilis (Paris, 1909). Taylor, Rev. W. E., African Aphorisms 
(S.P.C.K., 1891). 

The lines of each stanza are denoted by the letters (a), (5), (c), (d). 

The classes of Swahili nouns are numbered, for more convenient 
reference, according to Bleek’s scheme, as follows :— 


1. m-tu. 6, ma-jina. 1l. u-funguo. 

2. wa-tu. 7. ki-tu. 15. ku-fa. 

3. m-ti. 8. vi-tu. 16. nyumbani (pa). 
4. mi-ti. 9. n-dege. 17. nyuntbani (kwa). 
o. jina, 10, n-dege. 18. nyumbani (mwa). 
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S48 ALICE WERNER — 


Stanza 1. (a) B reads nduza pani, C nduza nipani, Nduzangu 
contracted from ndugu zangu. The reading of A seems to be a rare 
example of a contraction in the possessive of the first person singular, 
whereas those of the second and third personsare frequently contracted, 
especially with nouns of relationship (Steere, pp. 111, 112).. In 
the fragment printed by Steere this line reads Akhi, pani haratasi ; 
the Arabic aki being evidently regarded as plural, since it is followed 
by the imperative plural pani. (There seems no reason to take pani 
as Kinyume for mipa, as is done by Stigand, Dialects, p. 71.) The 
demand for writing materials is a very common conventional opening 
of a poem, 

(6) The Zanzibar recipe for ink is given in Madan’s Dictionary, 
s.v. wine. But European ink is now very often used, and fountain- 
pens are in great demand. 

2. (a) Kikutubu has ni understood before it: the pronoun 1s 
frequently suppressed in verse, especially in the -ki- and -ka- tenses. 
Autubu and andika are, of course, synonymous: it is not uncommon, 
in poetry, to find the Arabic word followed by its Swahili equivalent 
OF Vice VEred. 


(d) rasuwa, no doubt a Swahilicized form of J p=) (though we 
also find rasuli); intervocalic / is often dropped,as in the verbal termina- 
tions -ea (-ela), -va (-ula), ete. The word seems to be in apposition 
with funwa—apparently a noun formed from the passive of the verb 
tuma “ send”, but not so common as its synonyms fume and sfune. 


" 
The MSS. have Na but this was read as tumewa by Ahmad, and 


J 1s very often omitted in writing. It is possible that rasuwa is here 


a clerical error: Steere has Tumwa wa Mola Jalia, One might 
possibly read mtumwa “ slave”, but this would more probably be 


tf 
Written »—4#. 


4. (d) yasomuwelea has no subject expressed, but mambo or maneno 
is understood, Similarly, jambo or neno (or sometimes jua, in referring 
to celestial phenomena) has to be supplied when the pronoun i 1s 
found without a subject. The antecedent to the object-pronoun -mw- 
is mtu, to be supplied after pasiwe. For the Lamu contraction of 
the relative particle (yaso- for yasiyo-) see Stigand, pp. 49, 50. 

The following stanza (a) is not in A, but is printed by Steere, 
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with only three slight differences due to dialect —his scribe must have 
been a Zanzibar man. ( haa ikhwani for insani in line (c). 
4. (a) Breads Ndipo yakanipendeca * and then tt pleased 1 
(c) Breads Na wenye kuyasiliza “ And those who hear them” 
(the words): which seems preferable, as the change from the second 
person (mbisikiza) to the third ( wayafahamia) is otherwise very 
awkward. But such changes occur more than once in the course of 
the poem—probably through mistakes in successive transcriptions. 
5. (a) The reading of B here seems preferable. That of A: 


Kwa awni ya Yarabu, is intelligible only on the supposition that the 





Arabic vocative ros\) has been treated as one word and taken as 


an epithet (as if we should say “ the help of the O-Lord ”). Nuthumu 
(2) “join”, “ arrange in order") is used especially of composing 
verses: Kikutul seems to refer to the actual writing out. On the 
elision of the pronoun, see note on 2 (a), 

(c) Kabadili, the reading of B, seems to fit the sense better than 
the kibadili of (a); but in truth the poets (or their transcribers) do 
not seem to observe the difference between the -ki- and the -ha- tense 
very carefully. 

(d) Steere gives this line as Kwa Kiswahili choua (probably 
chowa = kiowa), “ telling it in Swahili.” # has Awa Kisewehili 
Lowa. Kowa — ku oa, an old word for “ write” (ef. Zulu lobe), 
which, by dropping its intervocalic consonant has become assimilated 
to oa “ marry ” (originally [ola), and was probably disused for that 
reason. 

6. (a) Breads Bismillahi awwali. The object in a-ta--fanya agrees 


with some such word as kazi or Ahabari (in the sense of “affair *’) 


, 
understood. Suhali from hen ‘be smooth or even". 
(b) pweke now usually heard as peke and followed by a possessive 


pronoun (peke yangu, etc.). vee ee te 
(d) This seems to represent the Arabic aS She's aC 

“ Great and exalted is His greatness". “* Jalia as a name of God is 

puzzling. I feel inclined to guess that it is a designation derived from 

jer Fe 

the phrase 4)\> ,|> and not in itself actually an Arabic word.” 

(MS. note kindly furnished by Professor Sir T. Arnold.) It occurs 

very frequently in this and other poems. 
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7. (a) B begins Ya jili—a reading, of course, dependent on that 
of 6 (a) (auwali); it is followed up by ada tatu (= ni ya tatu) in the 
next stanza; the three ideas dwelt on in the introductory stanzas 
being: God the One and Only, God the Creator and Provider, and 
God the Judge and Chooser (of the elect to salvation). In Arrahinu 
arrahimant the usual order is reversed for metrical reasons. 

(b) Muwawazi from awaza “ dispose, allot to each his share” 
(Steere). Krapf has muawazi “the disposer, one of the names of 
God, being the disposer and ruler of all things”; but, s.v. awaza 
“to pity one, etc.”, connecting it (I cannot but think erroneously) 


with Ar. } =, which does not seem to have the meaning he gives 


to the Swahili word. But ef. 3s. 3c), commonly of governing, 
administering in later Arabic. Cf. Utenzi wa Shufaka, 16, (a), (b) :— 


Uce na; rahamani, Mwawazi duniani. 
Du-ni-ya-ni, pronounced in four syllables, according to Swahili usage ; 
dunia (duniya), not dii-nya as in Arabic. 


(e) Ma‘asi, Swahili plural of Le ac @ rebel 2 Wa-imasns ‘4 
similarly formed as if from a singular of Class 1, mu-wmini or mw-umini ; 


f bas 
the first syllable of .*-« «« being taken as a prefix. 


(d) riziki (from ¢4 3) “ provide") =“ subsistence’, necessities”, 
“daily bread”, ete. Afia, usually pronounced in three syllables, like 
dunia, though rhymed with chafya (Taylor, p. 2, § 5). Afua and afa, 
though regarded as synonymous by Krapf, are distinct—cf. below 
376 (d), kwa afua na afia, This may be only a jingle, but the context 
of the numerous passages where they occur separately Seems to justify 
the rendering “ in safety (deliverance) and health ”’. 

8. (a) B's reading nda tatu = nj (jambo) la tatu : 
tracted into nla and so becoming nda (cf. Taylor, p. 20, § 99, note). 
This permutation of | into d after p is such a universal rule in Swahili 
that it is surprising to find at Mombasa a contraction like nliona (not 
ndiona) for niliona (MSS. dictated by Muhammad hin Ma‘alim), and 
at Lamu the old imperative nla (Vtendi wa Micana Kupona, at. 60}— 
but these can be accounted for by the stress on the n, which is pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable. 


ni la con- 
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(b) Mteuzi from teua (Z. chagua) “ choose”: = has come by sound 
shifting from an original f (teula}—cf. Meinhof, Lawtlehre, p. 95. 


(c) Kiyamani, Swahili locative from del “resurrection” , 
(a'8). Kati meaning “in the midst of” takes the 18th locative 


concord (mu-). In Chinyanja, e.g., it would also have been preceded 
by m(u)-; mbati mati. . 
9. (a) Baadaye = baada yoke (sc. the foregoing introduction). 
Eee + 


(Ni)-ta-butadi : Jas |, Sth form of las “begin "’. It might, 


however, mean “declare”, “ proclaim”, (1G 8 “appear"’). The 


reading of B (Baada ya kubutadi, which Mr. Howe prefers) should 
be rendered “ After having begun (with) "—or “ proclaimed ”—"* the 
name,” etc. 

(h) ina, L. for M. and Z. jrna. ros 

(c) tahamdi, 5th or 6th conj. of “de> “praise”. Probably 
sed here instead of the simple verb as more suitable for the metre ; 
a little study of Swahili poetry convinces one that the sense of Arabic 
“ derived forms ” must not always be pressed. 

(d) For Jalia see on 6 (d). 

10. (6) A variation (for the sake of the rhyme) of the phrase in 
6 (d). : 

(c) Asiyo as written in MS.: Asie or asiye would be more correct 
grammatically—on the omission of na (see Taylor, African Aphorisms, 


p. 14, n. 2). Shabila from 4.4 “compare”, used as a noun, 


equivalent to “ one who can be compared with him”. 

11. (b) The concord can be explained either by taking wasalatu 
and wesalamu as nouns of the 11th (u-) class, whose plurals would be 
of the 10th, or by writing wa separately, as the Arabie conjunction = 
and”, which seems rather forced. 3B has na twendee, either eliding 
a pronoun or taking the verb as an imperative preceded by object 
(mu-), in which case the two words in the first line might be detached 
exclamations. The constant use of Wa salaam in Swahili letters 
seems to lend itself to this view. 

Muungamo, from vagama ‘* acknowledge ™, ““ confess ““—an epithet ° 
of Muhammad, as shown by the next two lines. Being a personal 
noun one would expect the termination -a, or -t. See Krapf, s.v. 
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(c) oice _p (the whole phrase being quoted, the Arabic 
genitive is retained after cp). 


(¢) Khotimu =“ last,” from ¢> “ seal up“ and so “ finish ”. 
Stanzas 12-17 commemorate the Prophet and the “ Companions ” 


(the Saints of Islam). This section concludes the introductory matter, 
st. 18 embarking on the story proper. 


12. (a) Mustafa, “the Chosen,” passive participle of las 8. 
Both 4 and #, by a clerical error, repeat this word at the end of 
line (c). The right reading, msharafa, is due to Ahmad. 

(b) Sifa 44.0, from 2.09 “describe”. The verb is found in 


Swahili as sifw and usually means “ praise”, 


(c) thi'l johi = olod\9> “having glory”. Thi is the genitive, 


but I doubt whether the writer atteched any significance to the 
termination. There being no such thing as case, properly so called, 
in the Bantu languages, an imported Arabic word might be used 
indiscriminately in any of its three forms, according to the connexion 
in which it was first met with, Msharafa is a noun formed by prefixing 


the personal class-particle to wea (Sharifu = a) 18 
restricted to the special sense of a descendant of the Prophet.) The 
construction of the whole stanza is somewhat indefinite, The nouns 
might be taken as objects to zimwendee in apposition with munngamo 
11 (B). 

(¢) Evidently in apposition with the preceding line, 


| , Cin = een | 
15. (a) ~ 4= and also”. Abibakari, another example of 


the confusion of Arabic cases, The whole of this and the next 
is governed by zimmwendee—11 (b)—or else by some 
as “let us commemorate ”, understood, 


stanza. 


such expression 


(5) Athmani is the favourite Swahili form of the name Oolfe. 
(ce) Ali Haidari = Ali the Braye 


; the word is familiar j a 
in the form hoduri, 18 familiar in Swahili 


P te a ety P ‘es eae ee? ee i or od ee 
- ; LANES Pe ee 
7 : = + s a - = 






a 
— 
7 
-_— = L 
=, 


4 
a 
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(d) Properly 7195), broken plural of é 45, here used for 


“family”. The termination -¢ seems to be the enclitie Swahili 
possessive, as in baba-ye, baba-e. 
14, (a) Amini “ the faithful One” = the Prophet. 


r_3 

(6) Kurataini = cell ani “the ball of the eye”. 

(d) Walosalia, Lamu dialect for waliosalta. 

15. (a) hao = those referred to above. 

(b) taya = taja “ call by name”, sometimes used in the sense of 
‘recount’. The Lamu dialect frequently substitutes y for) (Stigand). 
B reads tuwata yeye, which does not make sense ; but Ahmad gave the 
line as fuwataye yeo “ let us invoke them to-day " = “ whom we would 
invoke: the construction, with no relative expressed, would be 
quite admissible. | 

(c) turuzuku, not Ist p. pl., but imperative, with tu for object. 
wajao = waja wako “ thy servants * not = waja wao “ their servants”, 
as translated by an oversight (see Bulletin, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 102), Mya 
(see Krapf, s.v.) from ja “ come ** is not now used in everyday speech, 
though its derivatives mjakazi and kijakazi are common. (The 
termination -kazi with an apparently feminine force, as in Zulu, 
does not seem to have been sufficiently noticed. It is no doubt the 
word for “ woman “—ef. m-kazi in Nyanja and mkazache in Giryama ; 
hut the above words seem to stand alone in Swahili.) 2 reads 
dua yao “ (for the sake of) their prayer ". 

16. (c) sufe, northern pronunciation of Mombasa and Zanzibar sole. 


f 
<u could, of course, be read both ways, but I have followed 


Ahmad’s dictation. Sifarani locative of siara (from =~ “ cover”), 
“ veil, curtain,” and so “ covering, protection’. Not in Krapf or 
Madan and probably only poetical. 

(d) B reads kwa Fuwaza (waza “think, “ consider"); A has 
» J} L= 
oe, which might be read either Auwakuwato (of which I can 
make no sense) or Awake waco, which does not yield a very satisfactory 
one. But as I have found more than one vowel-point wrongly placed 
in this MS., it seems more likely that Muhammad has written : for. 
C' has for this line Awa afva na afia—a tag of frequent occurrence. 
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ge at the end of the line could be read either Auwa or kowa; 
either would make sense : “* Owner of Being ” or “ Owner of Writing ” 
(i.e. decrees); but Ahmad gave me kuwa. I do not know, however, 
whether there is any other example, even in poetry, of kuwa being 
used in so metaphysical a sense. 

17. (a) B has tayawa (or possibly yatawa) diibaji—of which I can 
make nothing. Ahmad read the first word as na tuwate (wate for 
ate=Z, ache, “let us leave"), which certainly makes sense. 


z | )>—Krapt has dibaji (B also omits the alif) “the prefatory 


greeting "and names of honour in a letter, From é> “ornament "’. 
C. taufigi—probably corrupt. 

(¢) mpayi verbal noun, from pa “ give", on the analogy of mgemayt 
“ orator’, mlaji “eater”, ete. See Krapf, p. xxii, and Meinhof, 
fauilehre, pp. 95, 106, 110, 

(¢) One would expect (m)kawatayia, but the -ki- and -ka- tenses 
are often interchanged, and, moreover, the former could be justified 
in this case. Taya (= Mb. and Z. taja, Pate and Siu chaya) seems in 
the southern dialects to be used only in the sense of “ call by name”, 
“mention”; but in the north it is frequently used for “ relate”’, 
or merely as equivalent to sema or (in the applied form) ambia. 

18. (a) B has drali—used at Lamu for kulikuwa—mtume “ there 
was a prophet”. Aiealina = kulikuwa na would be more correct, but 
perhaps the na has been accidentally omitted. C has yali, which 
seems impossible to defend. 

(4) alopowa = aliyepewa. Powa is used at Lamu as the passive 
of pa (not, as Stigand, p. 54, seems to think, a distinct verb, used 
instead of pata) = M. pawa, %. newa. For the form of the relative, 
see above, note on 3 (d). This verb must not be confused (as in some 
later stanzas of this poem it is easy to do) with poa “ recover ” (from 
illness). Na is sometimes found introducing the agent after a passive, 
but the more idiomatic Swahili is the use of the copula ni. 

(c) B reads mali mangi—the form preferred in L, and Mb. It will 
be noticed that mali is here treated as a plural of the 6th class, its first 
syllable being taken (seo T., p. 19, n. 2) as a prefix, but it is aometimes 
found as a singular of the 9th (like mashua). Tt is, of course, the 


Arabic ls, which has penetrated into Karanga, and even into Zulu 
(imalt, which some have attempted to derive from Eng. “ money "’). 
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19. (a) Kwanda L. = Mb. and Z. kiwanza. 

(b) Yali: the old verb [i ™ be * ig still found in the northern 
dialects, as well as in proverbs and poetry (cf. mli Kule in Taylor, 
p. 4, § 17 and note). Ya agrees with mazizi. The sense seems to 
require a past tense here, and the frequent use of kwali, kwalina as 
pasts in the Lamu dialect suggests the existence (though I cannot find 
it mentioned in the grammars) of a past identical in form with the 
ordinary present in -d- (nafanya, ete.). Such a past tense exists, 
e.g., in Nyanja and in Zulu ; and the Swahili past tenge in nali- 
(nalipenda, etc.), though now practically indistinguishable in sense 
from that in nili-, seems originally to have been compounded with 
the past tense of “ to be”. 

(d) Band C read mwenye for mengi. Yasosia; sia appearsto be 
the applied form of sa = L. sa = Mb. isha “* come to an end” (Howe). 
Relatives as above (3 (d), ete.). 


90. (a) Kifu = Ar. as * suffice ”*. 

(c) C reads wali, which would agree with watunga ; katika or some 
equivalent being supplied after zizi. Yali (with na) understood seems 
meant to agree with zz; the proper concord, however, would be lali. 
But perhaps ulla cizt is taken loosely as if it were masizi—in which 
cage yali would be right—or possibly it has been attracted to maarufu, 


though that is an invariable adjective (39. px). 

(?) B wakontuagia (which does not satisfy the ear as metre), 
C walowekimtungia. Walokimtungia seems to be a relative formed 
from the Lamu “ Distant Past” (Stigand, p. 41). 

21. The contracted possessives are probably used for the sake of 
the metre. 

(d@) nimezotaya. -20- = Mb. and Z. -vyo-, used adverbially =“ as,” 
“how,” but originally agreeing with zitu (vitu) understood. The 
perfect in -me- is not used with the relative in Mb. and Z. (Stigand, 
p. 49; Steere, p. 209). 


29. (a) antwat “ distribution ”’, “ classification ’’, from a 4, 


The -c may be a possessive sufix, OF merely added to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. Bhas Na afua'e. 

(c) The text (IT, 1, po) has erroneously Auzitiya; it should be 
Iuzitaya., Mr. Howe prefers the former, which is the reading of ZB, 
and would render: “‘To separate everything one from another 
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[i.e. to enumerate them in detail] would mean much space.’ This 
would avoid the repetition of taya in the two lines.” This would 


a =|". en | ea 
require mahal; (lea) or muhula from alge instead of muhali (dle. 


“impossible”, see Lane, p. 677, s.v. J >), which is certainly the 
reading of the MS. Krapf has muhali “ displeasure, anger ”, but this 
is clearly a different word. 

23. (b) A reads wanawame— probably a by clerieal error for the 
common contraction wa(a)neume (as in B). 

(¢) fume here “ fear, danger ™ (Krapf}—not the same word as 
fume “messenger”, Mocenye fume, in this case = inspiring, not 
experiencing, fear. 

(d) marika, pl. of rika, which Kr. translates “an equal” and M. 
“ age, time of life, also a contemporary, one of the same age". But 
the original sense, I suspect, is that which it has in Giryama and allied 
languages, viz. that of a “ cireumeision-eyele " (see Taylor, Giryama 
Vocabulary and Collections, Pp. 25). The rika ineludes all born within 
the period (varying in different localities, birt ustally about eight 
years), at the end of which tribal initiation takes place; these are 
said to be marika mamoja, but hirimu is the expression commonly 
used in Swahili. In Giryama hu marika means “we are of the 
same age”, 

24. (6) mbake = ni wake (see Taylor, p. 24, n. 4). Either ya or 
Kama may be understood before tas. 

=). (a) u-mu-wekee, old pref. of wekea (applied form of weka 
put”, “ place”); lit. “ put aside for ", and so “ dedicate”, u- is 
the archaic pronoun, for which a- is now generally substituted, though 
the northern dialects still retain j¢ with the perfect and Mb. (in the 
form yu-) with the present. B reads wamtwekeo “who (i.e. his 
children) performed acts of worship towards the Loving One, so that 
when he excelled through wealth and issne, these should not bring 
him to confusion”. Mr. Howe, whose translation is here quoted. 
thinks the reading of B might be admitted “ though it reverses the 
parts of Job and his children as given in the Bible", Tt scarcely 
seems compatible, however, with the subsequent description of the 
Sons as young children attending school, 
(d) Shangaa “ stare, be astonished " (Kr), 


ie 


The ye in ya-s1-mpe, 


though vaguely in apposition with the whole preceding clause, must 


be governed by mambo or maneno understood. It can hardly agree 
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with mali (supposing that to be taken as class 6G), on account of the 
intervening auladi. 
96. (b) sarimada, Ahmad, who read this word as sermada, 


explained it as a synonym for Allah, It seems to he a pe 
“ eternity", used as = “ the Eternal,” in apposition to Mola, or 
possibly as an adjective qualifying it. 

(c), (d) These lines are dificult and possibly corrupt. Pakaitoka 
is not a possible reading, and pa-ka-ituka (ituka = Mb. jituka “ be 
startled’, “shrink back’’) will not make sense in the context. 
Ahmad read pekainuka, which is much amore satisfactory and should 
have been adopted in the text, as it has in the translation. Pakanuka 
of B is probably intended for this, but as it stands could only mean 
“There was a smell of envy!” (nuka for inuka). Line (d) if correct 
could only be rendered “ (matters) came to be envied”; Ahmad 
read Yakwenda kwa husudia, which does not seem much of an 
improvement. 


97, (a) Mal‘uni, passive participle of on “ curse ". 


(b) (a)-ka-sikilia : 1. for Mb. and Z. fika. (The doubly applied 
form in -ilia is apparently used at Lamu to the exclusion of the 
simple verb.) For interchange of f and s cf. simbo = fimbo, sila = 
fita = ficha (Stigand, p. 38). This permutation only seems to take 
place when f is followed by i: words like fa, funga, remain unchanged. 
Fisi, by the by, becomes not sisi, but pisi, which, however, does not 
seem to be used in present-day speech. I have only heard shumra 
at Lamu. 

(d) tongoa ‘““eneak ”; not found in this sense in Kr. or M., but 
explained by Ahmad as = iousena. 

28, (a) kukuabudi = “ (the fact that) Job worships Thee,” “ Job's 
worshipping Thee,” a use of the infinitive which is not uncommon, 
though I cannot find it mentioned in the grammars. The termination 
‘s altered to i simply for the sake of the rhyme. 

(bh) Kamwe always used with a negative =“ not even once,” 
mwe “one” is found in Giryama, Kikuyu, and elsewhere; ka- 1s 
a sporadic survival of the adverbial prefix (cf. Zulu kanye, habili, 


Lakulu, etc.). taradadi from > 3 5—the same verb which appeare 


in Swahili as rudi: the different forms of the Arabic verb seem to be 
used indiscriminately (ef. note on 9 (c)); and the final vowel is subject 
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to no discoverable law—apparently those in u have been borrowed 
from the imperfect, ) 

29. (c) kipepa: entered by Kr. as “ adjective’, but without 
English equivalent ; explained by Ahmad as “ destitute”, Not in 
M. Angali would be the conditional of the verb Wi “to be”; it 
should have been printed as a separate word - angali kipana, 

(d) liwaa “ forget "—ef, Yao fiwala and see Taylor, p. 12, n. 2. 
Now disused in favour of sahau. 


30. (6) sud-uiy — i “be silent ”’. 
31. (a) ongoa “ lead, whence ki-ongozi “a guide. makhaluki, 
pass. part. of cae. 


(e) hukweia, “ habitual tense" in hu-: commonly and rather loosely 
used at Lamu. Wie, applied form of wa “ he”, having -ku- for its 
object. Nowadays kwria ig generally used in the technical sense of 
“ have owing to one "s hamuwia ruma mbili, lit. “I am for (upon) 
him (for) two rupees”. “To owe ” is expressed by the passive -wiwa : 
namuiviwa rupia mbili * | owe him Rs, 2". Ahmad read this line as 


_ Nadia hoko yenye dhiki “ the road there (is) full of trouble ” (hoko, 


L. = huke) 
32. (6) Subuhana seems 


here to be used as a name of God, 
probably derived from some such phrase as Aes Jt (“ He said 
—Ppraise be to Him !”), where it is an accusative governed by a verb 
understood (Professor Sir T. Arnold), 

(e) ulamuwona : something like “how he will behave ” must be 
understood after this. There is an ironical implication, with which 
we may perhaps compare the force of ona in threats, e.g. “ Leo utaona 
wee shetani!” in the tale of Sultani na Nduguye (Kibaraka, p. 110). 


-— — fF 


(d) silisia, not in Kr. or M.. but apparently from Rem oe * be 


soft, easy "| ete., or ae ~ be foolish”: either might justify the 
translation adopted, lit. “ when T put softness (or ‘ folly ") into him ”. 
oo. (a) filihalj — ih) te) rn immediately ", “on the spot", 
“It is impossible to get at him immediately,” 
(¢) Perhaps the words supplied at the end of this line should be 
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which are the hindrance”; but the use of the word Aipende seems 
to require those suggested. 

$4. (d) wayawaya, acc. to Kr., means “to be ignorant of what one 
is doing or not to know what to do ”, or “to sway [this way and that] 
like a bough loaded with fruit”. 

35. (d) So A, but I am not certain that umtia ndia can be thus 
nsed for kumtia ndiani, It might conceivably mean “ put into him 
(i.e. suggest to him) an evil way’, but the reading of B seems 
preferable: Aumtia mbovw nie “ to inspire him with an evil intention ”, 

36, (a) hela, not in the dictionaries, but apparently an ejaculation— 
unless we ate to read hila nikuamri(y)e “ I have ordered thee (to use) 
a stratagem ’’—archaic perfect, for ni-me-kn-amria (or subjunctive 
“let me..."). Kr. gives as an alternative rendering © orives 
permission ”’, which would fit the sense better here. 2 reads Aali, 
which, according to Kr., is an interrogative particle. It might also 
possibly be a contraction for nikali, but this would require either the 
omission of ni (halifuamria) or the substitution of -hi- for -ku- (halt 
nikiamria) (see T., p- 164); moreover, the perfect termination could 
not stand. C has nami for hela. 

(c) sura here seems equivalgnt to namna, or, if we read with B 
and Ahmad mungalie (mwangalie), we might translate “look at him 
(as to) all appearances”. Jngilia applied form of tngia, used 
“especially of entry with a purpose ™ (AL). 

(d@) upendayo: yo relative in agreement with mambo understood, 
but -ro agreeing with sura would have done equally well. 

87. (d) waane = waanawe, itself a contraction of waana wake, 
which is seldom or never heard because liable to be confused with 
waanawake “women”. Ambkua L. is used for ita “ call” ; elsewhere, 
usually (along with amkia) “ salute", “ visit’. 

33. (b) diriki here has its original Arabic meaning of “ follow”. 
For other senses in Swahili see Kr. s.v. , 

39. (a) Natoka Iwake “I come from his (house)”, Le. I have just 
come: almost verbatim : je sors de chez Tui. 

(b) maneno, often used as if synonymous with mambo. 

(c) Penda = napenda. B has umeta: (—= Kumaceta) for kumuwetea 
“bring to him” (H.). Kilabu = o> “iron flesh-hook with 
prongs" (Lane). It seems fanciful to see in this a reminiscence of 


Job xl, 21, especially as there is hardly any other indication that 
the writer was familiar with the 0.T. account. C reads hulabu. 
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(d) Shaurile, contraction of shanri lake, or possibly of shawri Lile. 
The word shauri, no doubt from the primary meaning of ja 


“know, understand ” (Lane) and thence “ consider” > perpendere 
(Dozv) seems to have rooted itself in Swahili very early. Like other 
imported words whose first syllable cannot be taken as a prefix, it 
fluctuates between the 5th and 9th classes. 


40. (b) futanani imperative pl., agreeing with mashhuri legen 


passive participle of gt “make manifest”, treated as a plural 


in ma-. “ Everyone who is valorous and strong,—come together, ye 
notable ones” (TL). On consideration, this rendering appears 
preferable to the one given in the text, as there is no noun -ufana— 
the loc. inf. would have to be kukutananj ; but the more usual word 
for “ assembly" is makutano. : 


(ce) kira = §, with the primitive meaning of “remain”, 


“continue”, but used in Swahili as equivalent to kubali (,\45) 


“accept, “agree”, * acknowledge”, ©" Hin? (nae) refers to kulla 
aliyo hodari ; ‘ acknowledge it * (or ‘pprove of it) refers to the plan ” 
(H.). 

(¢) “* That T may be able to understand (the situation),’ The 
idea 1s of a council of war for the approval of his plan " (H.). 

41. (a) ambelepo > ambele, apparently perfect of amba, but the 
form is unusual and seems as if from ambala, for which I can find no 
evidence. (There certainly is a verbal form in -ala—in modern Swahili 
~aa, a8 in kat-aa, ang-ne, though the precise function of the suffix is 
not very clear, Meinhof ( Lautlehre, p. 44) calls it “ neutro-active ay 
Band C ambalepo (ambalipo ty. 


(5) lisent — ¢p-)—not often used instead of vulim¢ ; here only 
metri gratia. 

(e} cides, L. plural of the old word kik; “ 
which alf (alfu, elfu) is now generally used, 


(¢) B reads wameziyo (or maneeyo) muelea, which one might be 
tempted to render “ who had already comprehended him "—but elea 


thousand ", instead of 


means “ be clear to, “ be comprehended by "—not “ comprehend ", 
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The reading of A is supported by Buttner (dathologie, p. 49), who, 
‘in the Utenzi wa Mi‘iraji, 105 (b), reads >— 


Ndizo sifa zake umeziye kuzibaint, 


which he translates “* daa ist seine Beschreibung, du hast Alles richtig 
dargestellt ”, explaining umeziye as the perfect of maliza, which it 
cannot well be, though meze (T., p. 166) is the perfect of the grounil- 
form male, (There is a perfect termination -iye, but this would require 
a present meza, which does not seem to exist, except as the Z. form of 
Mb. miza “swallow ”.) If we read wamezeya, we can take it as the — 
“ noetical perfect” (T., p. 165) of ya (Mb. ja) “ come”, “ they have 
already come”, meze being used as an infixed auxiliary, lit. “ they 
have finished to come”. The following verb is welea, not elea; it 
is the applied form of trea“ be good for, be of nse” (Kr.). It is true 
that in all Krapfs examples this word is used of things—neno Ault 
linaniwea, ete.; but there seems no reason to suppose that it cannot 
be used of persons. If we adopt the reading of B, we might take 
wameze(y)o as a relative, finding, as Mr. Howe suggests, “ the predicate 
in the next stanza ; or this stanza may be complete in itself. . . . The 
Lamu dialect often uses the relative particle at the end, where 
we should expect a principal finite verb—niyao I am coming (I who 
come). But [ cannot agree with Mr. Howe in taking the verb as 
-elea and rendering “ who have at once comprehended him” ; unless, 
perhaps, the writer meant eewa “ understan " not elea “be 
, 

intelligible”, but the word in the MS. is distinctly Li. 

42. (a) B reads mime for mume--surely a clerical error, a8 it 
makes no sense. Ahmad gave It as mwe, perhaps the obsolete numeral 
preserved in same (see note on 28 (b)).  (a)-ka-t-sifu : -t- Lamu form 
of the infixed reflexive pronoun ; Mb. and i, -ji-. 

(b) tangua, now more commonly used in the applied form ‘anguli. 

(¢) tumikia, applied form of tumika (neut. pass. of tuma) “ be 
sent "’, or rather “* be sendable ”, and su * be serviceable to", “ serve". 
Zote refers to Kazi, pl. Lit. “(As to) all (of them) L will be of use 
to you’. 

43. (a) eta, L. = lela; we might read ita, but it yields a less 
natural sense. 

(d) B has ao kuzini na hiwa, which Ahmad read as kwiaea. I 
cannot find any express authority for ura = iba (the Lamu dialect 
uses jepa), but it seems to me highly probable. I fail to make any 
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sense of A's ao kuzi nikiwa; and to take kwiwa a8 = ku wira “ to 
owe ” does not seem to fit the context. 

#9. (a) Soyo for hoyo (L.) = huyu. “S held the place of A in 
old Swahili demonstratives ” (T., p, 22), Cf. Utenzi wa Shufaka, 32 : 
Wanawake sao tamu: 58, na suyu Mikailt: 80, maradhi saya yakuc, 
ete. The prominence of the aspirate in Swahili, whereas it is entirely 
absent from some Bantu languages (e.g. Ganda, Nyanja, Yao), may 
be due to Arabic influences. It is noticeable that when a Muganda 

or Yao attempts to pronounce the aspirate, he usually turns it into 
' s; thus the Rev. Dr. Hetherwick used to be known at Blantyre as 
Che Salawichi, Apart from the demonstratives, and the negative 
particle ha (other languages s) most, if not all, of the Swahili words 
containing 4 appear to be of Arabic origin. 

(c) B reads muhiti, of which I can make nothing, Ahmadi gave 
the line as “ Napenda mecha (probably = (ku)mtia) kulabu’’: he 
sometimes, though not consistently, used forms belonging to his 
native dialect of Siu, which substitutes ch for cerebral ¢, as mech for 
mtu, ete. (see Stigand, pp. 63, 65): but one would expect chia in this 
case (as Sacleux, p. 15). C reads: nataka mia kulabu; possibly ta 
is the obsolete ground-form of tia. perhaps it survives in Mb, ta “ lay 
eggs”; ef. T., p. 39, n. 2. 

46. (a) Band C mazizini. 

(5) the w in wandike is not the object-pronoun, but inserted for 
orthographical reasons. 

(d@) B watuwe for watu wake “his folk ” (H.). Ahmad read 
teatungawe “ his herdsmen ” (Z. wachungea). 

#7. (b) zijana, L. substitutes zi for vi as the Sth prefix, 

(¢) C sawti wakatoa, | 

48. (6) ya moto is the reading of B; A has za, which has nothing 
to agree with ; ya, of course, follows the concord of mitukutu. 

(¢) wastkupata—see T_, Pp. 43, n. 2: “a tense not hitherto come 
into recognition, but common enough in poetry. It is usually of 
past time, and signifies (he did it) without (being, doing something 
else)."” See also Appendix, p. 166, where jt js called the “ Negative 
Subordinated Resultant (or Negative Subjunctive)", © has mapito 
for wpito. 

49. (c) “ Doubtful whether wakapishika means ‘ they were made 
to pass’. Can it be from kupisha = to put to the fire? (H.). The 
difficulty with this is the ka, which is used instrumentally of things 
only: when governing a noun (or its equivalent) meaning a person, 


ee i ee ee 
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it has the force of the French chez. Now wole, grammatically, could 
refer either to watunga or to the subject of all the verbs in the stanza 
—the sons of Satan. The former is the sense in which I have taken 
it: the sons of Satan were made to pass to (the abodes of) all the 
herdsmen. If we give Mr. Howe's meaning to pisha (causative of 
pika—not in Kr., but see M.), and if it were legitimate to use Sa here 
in the sense of “ by’, we should render “ they (the herdsmen) were 
put to the fire by all (the fiends)”. In either case, the passive would 
be more appropriate than the neuter passive ; but perhaps grammar 
has been sacrificed to rhyme. 

(d) alosalia, Lamu relative ; as also yamezokuwa in last line of next 
stanza, See note on 21 (d). 


F a 

50. (a) madhkun = stag OR passive participle of 53 
* remember ”. 

(c) Nenda, Ist pers. = naenda, not imperative, as often heard, 
which seems to be elided from the reduplicated form enenda. The 
sense requires “I go”. 

(@) kia, strictly speaking, is ~ by means of”, and it might be 
possible to take it as “give him information by means of what has 
happened”, but the sense is more probably that indicated in the 
translation. 

fl. (a) C sapo; B akawmba. 

(hb) Shiti, explained by Ahmad as equivalent to Shaitant. Kijongo, 
only given in the dictionaries as ~ hunchback", etc. It may mean 


here “ deformed and so “ abhorrent ”. Kidhabu = CST from 


al 


Ci S—the transposition of vowels has no significance. 


(c) C hatta kenda, | 

(d) C kuondoa, which must surely be wrong. Omboa “ lament”, 
is not in Kr. or M., though the former gives ombelea “ to mourn for” 
and ombolea (which would be the applied form of omboa) as derived 
forms of omba “ beg”. Both omboa and ondoa look like reversives in 
-oa (an alternative found in other languages, but not, seemingly, 
surviving in Swahili). It is true that it 1s difficult to make out a 
reversive sense in this case; but where, as sometimes happens, the 
derived form has acquired an independent meaning, the original force 
of the suffix is frequently lost. 


Vou. 1. PART II. 24 
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O83. (c) mipweke = mimi peke yangu. Pulika, according to Kr. 
a Kigunya word = sikia, It is common in poetry; cf. Utendi wa 
Mwana Kupona, 1 (e). 

(d) salipo: cf. note on 45 (a) and T., p. 88, note. 

S4. (6) ufukarani, a characteristic instance of the Bantu prefix 

os 
added to an Arabic word—from “2 , “nt, of course, being the locative 

(c) C kuabudu. 

(d) kitw understood before chakutumia. 

59. (a) Ima, still found, e.g. in Nyanja and (as ema, or ma) in 
Zulu ; now replaced by simama. One is tempted to think the latter 
the “ stative ’ form of (s)ima (cf. angama from anga), but Meinhof 
does not think the two words are connected. 

(6) B pahitajia (confirmed by Ahmad); either reading would suit 
the context, Sumbuko, not often used in an active sense, as here. 

06. (b) ya is here the Arabic vocative particle, 

(c), (¢) Cf. Job i, 21+ this sentence does not occur in the Koran. 

(d) B kuiondoa = -i- often ysed like -ku-, when no definite 
antecedent is expressed, 


from 235 4. 


58. (a) siyo = Inyo: see on 45 (a), rijali (45) heing treated 
asa 9th class noun. PB reads fiuyu (or soyo), C huey. Possibly this 
might be “ an exclamation of admiration, like huyu ni mume! ‘ this 
is a man’” (H.). 

(6) jali, according to Kr, “ reverence ’, “ fear "*. Probably from 
ie, bat it is difficult to establish a connexion between the above 


meaning and that of “ become clear, manifest". But Arabic words 
used in Swahili sometimes depart as widely from their o iginal sense as 
some French words which have been adopted into English or German 
(cf. the use of parterre in the latter language). 


(c) Aatiti, L. for kidogo. Jy. asa Tule uses -tofo for the adjective 
. at os 
and substitutes kijana for the noun mtoto. Shughuli — pe — 
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usually “ business’, “occupation”; sumbuko or uthia would be 
generally heard in the sense which it bears here. 
(d) B hakuyatia, C hao kutia—neither of which can be readily 
59. (b) dwendeni ; -ni properly the suffix for the 2nd person plural 
imperative is sometimes sulfixed to Ist person plural of subjunctive 
(used as imperative), see Steere, p. 360. 


GO. (a) zilabu, plural of filabu = asl ie the first syllable 
treated as 7th prefix. C reads wakatoka kilabu, taking it as a 
plural of Class 10. 

(b) Nyoyo for mi-oyo 4, quite common, but at Lamu most vowel- 
stem nouns of Class 3 take this form of plural (Stigand, p. 50) and the 
concord of Class 10, B reads zilina, both here and in the next line. 


Harubu = not much used, except in poetry, for vita (za) 
or kondo: but the verb Aaribu is very commonly used for “ destroy”, 
“spoil”. 

(c) nyusoze can hardly be night, the sense requiring nyuso za. 
B zilina, C zenye. 

(d) This line is difficult. Yao may be governed by nia understood, 
but, if so, wa cannot be “of”, and should be printed continuously 
with the next word, treating nia yoo as an accusative of respect : 
“their intention (was to) exterminate (?) them.” Chambua is (1) 
“clean” (as cotton by removing the seeds, ete., cloves by picking 
off the stalks), (2) “clean up, give a finish to,”’ (3) “ criticize, cross- 
examine, expose the faults of.” None.of these seem to fit the context, 
but possibly a meaning might be got out of (1) by concentrating on 
the idea of removal, casting away, etc. H. suggests nyao os a con- 
traction of nia yoo qnd thinks that Autabvabua (2 reads watabuabud) 
“ may be intensitive of kutabua = to rend in pieces ©. Here C inserts 
the following stanza, which is manifestly corrupt :-— 

Wakakondoa makatu 

Ikatoka mikukutu 

Kana zikiloko mutu 
Nyama kenda kuondoa, 

Gl. (a) ushupafu (M.) “obstinacy; all three rhyme-words are 
found, both with -fu and -vw; but I have certainly heard tow rather 
than ifu. Kwa is here rather = abl. of accompanying circumstances 
than instrumental. 


- - 


ee asl om! 
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(6) furishi(y)a, applied causative from fura “ swell, There seems 
no reason for the applied form beyond the requirements of the verse, 
nor for the subjunctive inserted between two -ka- tenses, unless the 
action is felt to be a little more closely dependent on wakenda than is 
that of the following verb. C reads wafurishize—a double causative 
(or causative +- intensitive) if the reading is right—mashafu (dialectical 
form: Z. has chavu, chafu, shavu, and shafu; see M.). The Mb. form 
would be ¢avu, but I think fama is more commonly used. 

(¢) cha teu: probably something like kama kitu should be supplied 
to account for the cha, B jivu (or jifu), omitting cha, may be another 
way of writing the same thing, though these MSS, do not usually 





represent ch by 7. 


(d) B reads mia, though this is not commonly used with a negative, 
as if =kabisa. Asia presents some difficulty, It is written by 


= Ht _ ‘ 
Muhammad Lo! and might possibly come from uy! “break”, 


= 
and so mean “fragment”, or from lie “wash imperfectly”, 
whence “ vestige ", “ trace”. 

62. (d) silia, doubly applied form of sa = isa (isha). The v.l. 
of C zimetusilia is unimportant. (Nyama, when it means an animal, 
and similar words like mbuzi, ngombe, ete., which nowadays are 
usually put into the person-class, vary in this poem between that and 
their original concord—that of 9 and 10.) 

63. (b) wahidi should rather have been rendered “ acknowledging 
His unity ™, 

(c) -waladi for auladi, which is found elsewhere (and here in C). 

(d) chakula to be understood before chakutumia. 

G4. (a) Yeo, Vz. leo. zi-ondoshee, perfect_in ee (T., p. 166). 


“ He has caused (them) to take away everything,” Strictly speaking 
the causative should take the 


object-pronoun of the person or thing 

who is cansed to do the act and not. that which would be appropriate 

to the ground-form: but this cannot always be pressed in poetry, 
and perhaps ondosha is simply used for ondoa. 

(5) Literally “ There—to remain (the remaining)—the end of it!” 

(@) C Luangalia, | | 

6. (a) Ia may not be, as assumed in the text, the Arabic for 

“no’’; I think Ahmad took it as if governed by jambo understood 

“ (This business) of sitting still is no good!” Rai, according to Kr., 
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«ya, to put morsels of food into a person's mouth, a8 a mark of 
affection or honour.” He connects it with (ge) ~ pavil, pastum 
duxit”’. The use of kuti in the next line points to some more general 
sense for rai than merely “food”. H. suggests “ satisfaction ”. 
It occurs as a verb (probably in the sense given by Kr.) in a well- 
known shaurt :— 


Mke mrai mpembe Kwa keeli na uwongo, 
Mpig=wa nati ni jembe Huinuliwa ni kongo. 
Deni ongeta kiwango Mwenye dent takulinda, 


Another version of part of this is given as a proverb (308a) by 
Tavlor (p. 70). 

(c) hawa = hawana, Kuti, not in the dictionaries, but according 
to Ahmad an old word for “food”. (Can we connect with Nyanja 
kuta “ be satisfied ”’, “‘ have enough (to eat)", like Swahili sheba ?) 

66. (d) mbele usually followed by ya, but za (as though 1b were 


a plural noun) is not uncommon. 


67. (5) wu understood before sinitie. wasiieast from Pre, 


“whisper”, “ suggest "of Koran, exiv, 4, u “gue gs yas apa 
“against the mischief of the stealthily withdrawing whisperer” 
(Rodwell). 

(c) Alkwasi: see Kr., who spells it mkuassi, “ opulent,” “ rich.” 

(d) Breads yambo huwa, which is certainly preferable, as yote is 
an impossible concord. 

G3. (b) kwkosa seems to be an infinitive absolute. 

(@) I doubt whether rejea can be used thus, governing a direct 
object. C omits wa. 

69. (a) Nelezani looks like imperative plural preceded by the object 
of the lst person, ‘explain to me *. but this is hardly compatible 
with the context. It seems rather to be a case of -ni suffixed as the 
object of the 2nd person plural (see Steere, p. 108 ; Stigand, pp. 14, 
18.) But this usually requires the pronoun inserted as well—nt-t(a)- 
elezani (or in some dialects wi-mu-elezant). 

70. (b) paa “ascend”; synonymous of panda and kwea, but not 
eo often used in an every-day sense. 

(d) funguliwa may be the passive, etther of fungua or its applied 
form fungulia. Here it is the latter ““ he had opened for him”. 
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TI. (6) € tenda. Uyata should have been written unyata; it is 
an abstract, with adverbial force, formed from nyata “ steal along”, 
* glide”, ete, 

(ec), (¢) As punctuated in the text, the rendering would be “ Until, 
in front, finding words, he uttered them”. This, I think, is better 
than the one adopted (which would require the comma after akipat), 
as I doubt whether pote could be used intransitively in this way. 

72. (6) This might mean “ words of merit", but it is difficult to 
fit that sense into the context, RB reads biva maneno yer Ayubu, which 
must surely mean “ words about” (not “ of ") “ Job", 


(c) ‘babu = wh. Only introduced for the sake of the rhyme, 


and translated by mlango in the next line. But Mr. Howe suggests 
papo “ there” (i.e. either “ at his house” or © in his heart"), which 
could be read equally well in some MS8., though the fact that 


Muhammad always writes Pas ww isa presumption against it. (In 


fact, he has wh in stanza 80.) 

74. (b) B Kwa yote. 

(c) Ni-ende-po seems to he perfect. Ahmad omitted the ni. 

74. (6) kangamiyake, a rather curious example (probably only a 
poetical caprice) of the possessive suffixed to the verb instead of 
the noun = kuangamia mali wee, Angamia, of which cena 2A 
(stanzas 59, 73) is the causative, is itself the applied form of ang-ama, 
stative of anga “ float in the air ”’—not given in this sense by Kr. 
or M.—but I have it on the authority of the Rey. W. E. Taylor, who 
derives from it the word mw-anga “ sorcerer”, on account of alleged 
powers of “ levitation ", 

75. (¢) mehabani, not a 


: recognizable Arabic form, but probably 
made up to fit the verse, 


(6) See note on 68 (d). But rejea, properly raja‘a (e) 
might be taken for an applied form and so capable of governing a 
direct object, id 


76, (c) La‘ala = LJ " perhaps *, Aheritadi, evidently from 


2) 4, 


= 
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(d) shutua, the word given by M. as shiua, slua, situa, “ startle, 
surprise, shock.’’ wu- is 2nd person singular, not in agreement with 
moyo. The line should have been translated: “If thou givest his 
heart a shock.” 

77. (a) jibuye: -ye suffixed on the principle of u-ni-hifathi-mi, 
ete, (Steere, p. 108), but I know no other example of this particular 
case—evidently only introduced for the sake of the thyme. In the 
pronoun-suflix y is indispensable ; m the other two words, being applied 
forms of verbs, it would not ordinarily be written in Roman script, 
though necessary in Arabic. . 

(d) The use of sura for “ sort’, “ method”, seems a little foreed. 

78. (c) tiati, a word peculiar to the Lamu dialect, for nti, neha, 
“earth ’, “ ground”. I have never been able to get any explanation 
of its etvmology, though tt manifestly contains the root (m)tt. 

79. (2) I have taken yuan (I. for juant) as the imperative of 
“to know ” rather than the locative of yua “ sun * (1) because there 
is no special mention of the heavenly bodies in the mbingu to which 
Iblis ascends, and (2) because of the frequency of such tags as sixia, 
pulika, etc., only meant to help out the verse. (reads kushuka for 
kutoka. 

(b) fuza, not in M. Kr. gives fuuza “to go straight forward ” 
and fuca “ to goon, not to stop”. Fuliza (M.) has very much the 
same meaning. - 

_ (d) hu-i-somea: -1- seemingly reflexive, “ were wont to read to 
(or for) themselves.” Or, noting the wider use of /u- in L., simply 
“were reading "’. 

80. (a) shishia, apparently applied causative of shika, but there 
seems no reason Why the latter should not be used. mbao plural of 
ubao II. 7 

(@) akosao should be wakosao or akosae. The reading of A and B 
janwambia is in harmony with the first, that of C fwmambia with the 
second. Akosao could be used in the singular at Lamu (for akosae), 
but the prefix a- could not stand for the plural. 

al. (b) Steere, p. 415, gives wasa ‘‘ eontradict © (not in Kr. or M.). 

82, (a) kiwambawamba, This is not in any of the dictionaries. 
Tt was explained by Ahmadi as a whirlwind or hurricane—usually 
kimburga. I hear from a later native informant that ku wamba = 
Iukasirika ; we might therefore render ‘he entered, raging 
mightily Late 

(by) mwamba usually means “a reef”, but might possibly be used 
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for “a storm”, or rather, perhaps, the breakers on the reef. The 
text of A has ls, Bs, but Ahmad read muamba (9 is never 


written after unvocalized ») and in any case the reading mamba 
~ crocodile” can hardly be accepted, 

(c) B reads Akiya tekug “ coming to break down ”’. 

(d) Note the applied form of anguka and object -wa-. The trans- 
lation should have read “ And the house fell down upon them ™. 

83. (a) wekeza (ekeza, as in Cf, not in Kr., M., or Steere. It 
might be (a) a causative of wekea: the reversive wekua (or eka) 
“break by bending ” (Steere), “ break down, cause to give way ” 
(M., cf. the examples Mwivi ameekua mlango ; Boriti ya dari imeekuka) 
may point to the possible existence of a ground-form wekta with some 
such as “cover ”)—nor (5) a Kinyume inversion of wezeka = 
jrnduka ; “the house was overturned on them,” 

(5) na kaze for na kukaza: the very common construction of 
substituting na with infinitive for the -}a. (“ narrative ") tense. 

(c) aloyokoza ; see notes on 3 (d), 14 (d), ete, : -y- is here merely 
euphonic, not object-pronoun, Okoza, causative of okoa. 

(d) B omits kwa. 

G4. (a) Asezepo : seze, perf. of sa “ finish ”, 

(b) weka usually means not merely “put, but “ put away”, 
“lay aside"; mostly in a favourable sense “ preserve "', “ treasure 
up”, ete, There seems no reason why it should not also mean “ put 
away “in English popular usage, i.e, =“ get rid of”: but I have not 
come across any other instance, Wa omitted, as often after mwana, ete. 
Jumbe 5 “ chief", to be distinguished from mjumbe | messenger "’. 

SD. (a) ule, L. = wile, 

(d) C atenda, probably meant for achenda = akienda. 


86. (a) kinadi, from aS “ be ungrateful”, @ kiyondoa, which 
cannot be right. 


DY shade, Fy A * violet inte ace be = 
Shidda, from the pround-form of the verb, is very common, either as 
noun, “ trouble,” “ difficulty,” or as an adverb (usually preceded by 
kwa) “ searcely”, “ with difficulty ”, ete. Z 

‘Si. (a) C wendelepi, “ where have they gone ? *—oldq perf. of 
enda. I do not know whether bisha is ever now used in the sense of 
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“ call”, which it seems to have here, and which seems more probable 
than either “ rebuke ” or “ jest with ”. 

(b) shisha, here certainly causative of shika. Nowadays shiliza 
would be used. 

(d) B yuo (or yuu ') muzowea - probably a mere case of careless 
pointing. C yangu mazowea. The unusual inversion of the possessive 
is merely for the sake of the verse. 

88. (b) gwra, used in Mb. and L.. for Z. hama. Tama is also used 
at Mombasa, but I think less commonly, Cf. in Muhammad Kijuma’s 
Utendi wa Mkonumbi (stanza 114) :— 


Hatta kengewa na tar Even the kite and the vulture 
Wamegura yao mit.... Had migrated (from) their dwelling- 
places...» 


(d) lipi, supply neno. -pi might here either be “ which 7?” (“ what 
word shall I select,” or “where?”). The invariable form way ? 
is now generally used for the latter, but sometimes we have yun ? = 
« where is he 2” atokapi = “‘ where does he come from +* 

89. (b) ulimi seems to be the subject of Autongoa, the two together 
governed by wa. 

(d) wafie, perf. of fia; one would expect wanifie (or wakujte !), but 
probably it only stands for wafe (= wamekufa), metri gratia. Moya 
L. = moja. 

90. (6) B akima “ standing * for chegema = a-ki-egema 
“ approaching "’- 

(d) namamia. I was at first inclined to take this as a (partly 
reduplicated) form of nama = (a-ki-ijnamamia ; but it seems more 
likely to be a partial reduplication of amia, from ama “le on the 
breast’ (Kr.) = na .kuamamia (cf. note on 83 (b)). H., who thinks 
++ must be a noun co-ordinate with matozi, suggests na mama; ~ with 
tears and cries of ‘ Mamee! mamee !" [= mama wee] (the African’s 
cry of distress).” But it 1s difficult to see how this would become 
mam-ia. Since the above was written I have been informed by 
a native that mamia = mucus from the nose. It therefore se2ms 
impossible to translate by anything more dignified than “ with tears 
and snivelling ~ ! | 

91. (a) siaha: Kr. has “ ku pga siaha = kuyga kelele 1” 

(c) sitoona : L. negative future (see Stigand, p. 43; Sacleux, p. 201). 

(d) ku-i-fia, lit. “ die to myself”; probably only metri gratia for 
kufa. B has inami, probably a mistake, C kheri kaifia. 
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92. (6) mawti (treated as of Class 6), subject of yamewakuta, 


(ce) laitt = ae “ particule signifiant - plit & Dieu que” 
(d) akhera = 3 Yi, constantly used in Swahili in opposition 
toduma =“ the next world.” B omits the second daiti and transposes 
the last lines of this and the next stanza; Aatangulia might be con- 
tracted from kuwatangulia, which I think would give a more satisfactory 
construction with mum, 

93. (a) 8 reads hao for ai, tushie (perf. or gubj. ?) might be a 
causative applied form of tua, which does not now seem to be used 
as “ be silent” (= nyamaza), but ef. Zulu tela. But it seems as if 


we ought to read either Wa-fa-tu-tushic, or we-ti-fushie. 


(d) jfidia = 4) 43 “ Tansom "’, One would expect nitawa: but 
i- may agree with fidia, or be used im personally (as in ikiwa “ if it be” 
(so) = “if perchance”), B has ikawa yangu fidia; C nikawa yenu 
fidia, 

94. (4) asighari, so written by both A and B (kel) for 


vo “small”, though nearer to the form of the comparative 


—_ 
it 


(ec) iri from So > “happen”, C reads yameokhiri, probably 
& mistake, 

95. (6) B kuketi wewe. As it stands in 
word, kuketiwe. The two readings involve a slight difference in 
scansion, kuketiwe ni atbu and kukés wewe ni atbu (ai as one syllable). 

(c) C wapeo, and omits wa following. | Masahitn should be masa‘ibu 
from eli, Whence the more usnal §& 


has been turned into an as 


f it should be read as one 


wahili word msiba. _ 
pirate in some Arabic words, especially those 
in common use, such as har 
af 2! * E 
from ut © wedding ”, 
96. (a) B hayakupasi “ (these things) do not befit you’, I find 


that I was mistaken in assigning this speech to Job, but I confess 
I do not know what to make of line (c). 


(fu, from Wd 56, “smell,” and jarusi 
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(5) julesi from | plo, seldom used except in poetry. 
i a ‘ y j a -¢ & ri 
(c) The line is written thus by Muhammad: , po Sa 4 3 
(.) is a common convention for nd in Swahili writing; we might 
possibly read wruka, but I cannot make sense of this). Perhaps: 


(wj)kawe dusisi, from sree “ intruder, intriguer”. #8 has | 33 
—but probably only by a slip, as Ahmed read ondole. 

(d) B wano = wanao = wana wako. Fusa was explained by 
Ahmad as “to be buried in the earth”, not in Kr, or M., though 
both have fusia, apparently a technical term in building, ** fill up 
foundations,” etc. The form in the text seems to be the derived 
one in -aa (originally -ala). 

97, (a) kite “ery of pain” (M.). Iblis seems to reproach Job 
for showing no signs of emotion. 

(c) ui'e ut’e (with aspirate f), explained by Ahmad as na majponze 
“with grief". B has wamekuwa wateute (or wateuti), but Ahmad read 
it asin A. H. (following B.) suggests 1. -fewft ~ exceedingly small 
but gives no authority for this word, which I have never come across. 
This reading would make the sentence refer to the children, which 1s 
incompatible with the following line. 

(@) B has usozaa, but I do not think the Lamu (or any other) 
dialect uses the pronoun w- (3rd person) with the relative. For 
-mezo- see on 21 (d). 

98. B omits this stanza. 

(a) shawishika from shawishi, rendered by Steere 


i 


fie FF 
persuade ", 


but “disorder”, the original meaning of rr fits the context 
better. 


99. (a) (a)-ka-takalamu, from. yo. 
(b) ‘ume appears to mean something like “ think", but I fail, so 


far, to connect it with either -£, ist , OT ge S. 
(ce) C wewe ndive. B has makuhumu “the adversary, from 


oo: lf A is right, matuhumu might possibly come from ve 


eee are i a 
“be spoilt”. But Muhammad writes it in two words re cs, 
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as it if were mato humu, which it seems impossible to accept, even if 
we strain the construction by rendering “ it is he (who has) his eyes 
in here”. It seems more reasonable to take it : “ this is the Corrupt 
One, who is accursed ”’. 


100. (6) unasi = ur Ul. Ahmad explained it as watu wangi. 


(c) najisi, from om “be unclean ’, but probably taken from 
‘the 2nd form ~ +, which is transitive. 

(d) mbee L. = mbele, 

101. (a) -twene, old perf. of ona (T., p. 166), 


(6) baint from Ob, properly “distinguish”, “make clear”, 
“ demonstrate,” but here apparently only = “ addross.”’ 


(ce) dalihini = Qs “stupéfait, interdit ” (Belot), from aJ>. 
C iyo him, probably “ corrupt”. 

(d) yuu L, =juu. Usually followed by ya. Band C read iyo. 

103. (a) hawezekani. Hakuwezekani, or haiwezekani, is often 
heard in the sense of “it is not possible”. The present use derives 
from wes as a transitive verb, “ overcome ” (see M., s.v. (3)). 


(d) hajali, from .\> “have no power”. Should, grammatically, 
be hazyali or (taking it with kimoja) hakijali. B ote jalili: kumoya, 
which does not seem to make sense, ( hajaali zote pia, 

104, (a) kinda = kinza (M.) “ oppose”, 

(6) This should be, in the text, niagia “ give me directions " (more 
usually agiza). § was erroneously read for é 


(c) We could read either tenda “ do”, or tinda “ cut off". On 
consideration I prefer the latter, Probably we should read ku-ts-tinda 
(though there is no indication of the infixed pronoun), but one would 
_ have expected ku-m-tinda. . 

105. (a) (a)kiwa subiri should have been printed as two words. 

% = ee 

(6) Here, too, read niagia. Kithiri from * ag usually 

intransitive. 


106. (db) magali = 4)\i, or si (from Jb). It seems to 
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be a secondary object, as it were, an “accusative of respect” to 
(d) ‘ajaa seems as though it were meant for “in haste”, but if 


from = it must mean “with a ery”. It can hardly be from 


loc unless by some strange misunderstanding - but perhaps the line 
is corrupt. 

10Ga. This verse, inserted by B and (, is remarkable as containing 
the obsolete verb uya “ return ” (still used in Giryama, and cf. Zulu 
buya) ; now disused in favour of Arabic rudi. Of. the proverb Micenda 
Pate Fauya : kiuyacho ni beriro (T., p. 87). Perhaps we should read 
in (b) kaetea = kaletea. 

107. (a) fuza; see on 79 (5), filihali, 33 (a). 

108. (a) Apparently an unusual use of cika. 

rod 

(b) mkabala = a la4 “ opposite”; not very common. 

(c) sijidant = ae “worship” (from Ao) +. Swahili loca- 
tive suffix. 

(d) vuzia, app. of vuza = “blow” (with the mouth); not in 
Kr. or M., but so read and explained by Ahmad. M. however, in 
English-Swahili Dictionary, gives puzia, pulizia as equivalents for 
‘blow’? in this sense. Kr. gives pusta molo as Kimrima for fufia 
moto “to blow the fire with the mouth”. M., Swahili-English, does 
not give puzia in this sense under puza, but suggests that there 1s 
another puza = puliza, (This is not mentioned under the latter 
entry, but is used by Zanzibar people in the above sense.) 

109. (a) -zo- in agreement with pumzi, plural, which is the subject 
of zikampata in next line. 

(c) mvi L. and M. = mshale, cf. Giryama muvwi, Nyanja mubei, 
mbvi. (Kr. spells it mj.) 

(d) For sikia, used in this way, cf. ywant, Sa (a) and 79 (a), pulika 
53 (c), ete. 


110. (b) Properly muilini, but so written here ; co re would not 


be admissible, so the only alternative is on ry which, in fact, we find 


in some cases, 
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(c) B reads umo salani, which is quite as good, if not preferable ; 
see M., s.v. m-sala; C zikimshukia msalani. 

(d) Bakamshukia, “ it is he (who) came down upon him * (i.e. Iblis). 
The text seems to require ndiyo “ this is it (which)” . . . a- being the 
indefinite subject (see M., p. 105, (b)). 

iL. (a) Tawanyika here might mean merely “shed”, or it 
may mean “ coagulated”, or the tke, the constituent parts being 
“ seattered ", 

(4) “It trickled down profusely ” (H.). 

(ce) B Ziya zikamfumuka (or Zi yaze kamfumuka as suggested by H.) 
“ (his) limbs were relaxed’. Ahmad, who read the line thus, said 
that siya = viungo, and Kr. has, s.v. kia, “ (2) hia cha muili = flesh.” 
The line as given in A might be the emendation of an editor to whom 
siya was no longer a familiar word. But B's reading, if right, raises 
alittle difficulty as tothe nextline, ZiondaL,. — Mb. vienda (vidonda). 

(d) zikenea follows quite naturally on zionda, less so on ziya. 
Cf, Nyanja chironda “‘ His, . . opened out (or burst)’ . . . Could 
ziaze be * his blood-vessels*” (H.). 

112. (a) monda, less usually for mudda. Huo, rather than hwy: 
(1) as referring to the time already spoken of (Aww would indicate 
something about to be mentioned), (2) on account of the rhyme, 
which is undoubtedly o in (4) and (ce). 

(b) pete, perf. of pata, For the concord of maradhi, cf. on 18 (ec). 

(ec) Mayongoo, here — “ worms.” Yongoo, L, (Mb. jongoo) is, 
nowadays at any rate, the mullipede (not, as in Stigand, p. 52, “ sea- 
slug"). Akatoke is not, as might be thought, a false concord of a verb 
governed by mayongoo, but lit. “he came out with worms”: cf, 
Kutoka matozi “ shed tears”. 

(d) B waya “ they (viz. the Worms, Which being alive are supposed 
to belong to the persun-class) vame". Yq as in the text (and as 
read by Ahmad) is, of course, “ of (governed by mayongoo ; possessives 
with such nouns, as in the case of ndumu, éte., often follow the 
grammatical class); but here equivalent to “ like ", Or “ as many as” 
(perhaps something like namna OF hesabyy ig understood), Pua is the 
augmentative of meua, taking the plural mni-vud. (See Mrs. Burt, 
paansls vs fammar, p. 19; neither Steere (p. 20) nor Sacleux (pp. 64-5), 
in noticing these nouns, mentions the plural in mi-.) 

115. @ Na wasaha upilao, Muilini unitao 

; Kama mai yayao Madika (?) mwezi ya tua. 
Possibly we should read Mwandika miezi ya vua “ As water which 
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comes, preparing the months of the rains’; but this does not seem 
satislactory. wvrsdad 1], more correctly wasaha (Kr.), from ome 


“be dirty”, “suppurating matter.” Cf. Utenzi wa Shufaka, 
stanza 32 (Biittner, Anthologie, p- 4). 


— Wanawake sao tamu 
Wasio wasaha na damu, 


(ce) mat ya muyao “the flowing tide”, Mb. majr ya mjao (if this 
form of expression is used ; I have only heard maji yamejaa—perhaps 
yakijaa). The Lamu for “ ehb-tide ” is mai ya mfumo (Mb, may ye 
hugnva.) 

(d) B Mangi heri ya vua, but Ahmad read mangi mno yaya vu. 
In the former heri must be taken as = “ more than ~ ; in the text 16 
seems as though we must give it the sense of wakati. Makinga, see 
the various senses of kingt in M. It means the gutter on the edge of 
a roof (also mfereji), as well as the more primitive arrangement of 
a palm-frond tied to the stem of a tree so as to lead the water into a 
pot placed below. 

114. (a) ‘arufu, usually heard in Swahili as harufu. Both MSs. 
give the word the correct Arabic form. Hakike, used adverbially. 

(b) sura, cf. on 77 (d). C iliyokinuka. Relative with -ki- tense, 
not noticed in Stigand. 

(ce) alikimepuka, L. ~ Distant Past,” Stigand, p. 41. C reads 
alikipulika, but this seems to include the idea of “if or “ when”, 
which Stigand does not attribute to this tense. 


(d) Khatua (hatuc) = gle>. 

115. (2) B Naye [bilisi mwanga = “ sorcerer, see Kr. 3.v. muanga 
(3). Changa, probably = tanga —tembea (Kr., p. 359), which, by 
extension, might mean “loiter”. But changa is a Siu not a Lamu 
form. 

(b) B Asikome kutanga. ku-i-tunga : -i- here must be the reflexive 
pronoun, but the use seems & little forced. 

(c) zinga, used at Mb. in the sense of “ stroll about”, though Kr. 
seems to confine it to a special derived sense. 

(d) tia fitina 1s a recognized expression for “ sowing discord ”, 
“ slandering”, etc. I do not see what special force the applied form 
has here ; perhaps it is only metri gratia. 
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“3 
116. (a) ghulamu — ae, apparently only used as a convenient 
synonym for mlu, etc, 


(6) juzamu, from a> “cut off"? Not in Kr. or M. H. 


suggests “deserved”, from juzu (je, Kr. sic, qy. ($}>~), but this 
does not account for the final -nw, 

(c) B reads mtokori (?), of which I can make nothing. Ahmad 
read Ntokozeni, which might be read as a question, “ Do ye provoke 
me, ye people?” (cf. Kr., s.v, tokisa—not tokosa “ boil ", which he 
spells tokossa). But this does not seem satisfactory, and it is more 
likely that I heard him wrongly, and that he really said Mtokozeni as 
in 4: “taunt” (“ persecute”, and so perhaps “ banish") him. H. 
suggests mtukuzent “carry him away”, but this would rather mean 


“cause him to carry”. Kaumu — a 35, seldom met with except in 
poetry. 

(d) B Itihisi kutukuziwa, but Ahmad gave I[bilisi katongoa, which 
would make his speech end with the preceding line, It is diffieult to 
construe the line asitstandsin A, Tin requires something to complete 
the sense, as suggested in the translation. Kwmtia hatari * put him 
into danger ” might be admissible instead of Aataring (or we might take 
is as “* put danger into him ", like tia moto), but it does not suit the 
sense, unless we are to understand some such paraphrase as “ banishing 
him is concentrating on him the danger which would otherwise befall 
us. C Yapasa kutokozwa (kutukuzwa ty. 

LIZ. (6) B Mumtoeni muni. Muin, L. — myini. 

(c) C Mukamtupa mawituni. Za of 4 and B must be connected 
with ndia in the next line. 

118. (ce) C wakamepuka, which cannot be right, epuka being 
intransitive. 

119. (ec) Band C ilaye, which may be meant for a contraction of 
illa yeye. Wea before illa is unusual, 

(d) mfadhaa, evidently from 


(Siazs, mfathiht in Kr. and M.). “As already remarked, the vocaliza- 
tion of Arabic words must not be pressed. 


120. (a) B Na hoyo (huyu), C suyu, The other vv. ll. in this stanza 
are of trifling importance. 


mfadhala, more usually mfadhali 
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(c) Furathima = Ephraim. 

(d) nisikia (sikia in B, see on 79 (a), 109 (d)) may be either 
imperative with object pronoun Ist person or Ist person singular of 
a tense no longer used in spoken Swahili (except, apparently, in the 
Gunya dialect), but found in some other languages—the Présent 
Indéfini of Sacleux (p. 192). Cf. m a well-known popular song, Roho 
ikatika taabu “ my life is cut (off) with distress", whereas, in ordinary 
speech, we should have yakatika, inakatika, or imekatika. 

121. (b) w-mu-umbie; this should have been translated in the text, 
“had created for her (a form) like to... .” 

(c) bibi “ grandfather” is a peculiarity of the Lamu and other 
northern dialects, not noticed by Stigand, though he gives the word 
for “ grandmother ”, nana (p. 52—the L. and Mb. words accidentally 
transposed). 

(d) fahama—a tag like niwambie in line (a); sikia, yuani, ete. 
Ahmad read this line as Yusufu murisaa, which is also in C. 

122. (a) mzawa, a verbal noun formed from the passive of zaa 
(now zaliwa). A reads na, B ni. C has muwaza, probably only a 
slip. Wema might be either ~ good (people) for wa-ema 1, or 
* goodness” for u-ema 14. 

(b) I do not know that there 1s any satisfactory authority for taking 
tama as “ grief”. At Mombasa it means “ cheek ” (neither Kr., who 
spells it tammea, nor M. 1s quite clear on this point) ; shika tama is a 
gesture of grief or despair. It seems more likely that the word here 1s 


Arabic i , and that we should render” the whole (matter) became 
clear to her”. ‘The only justification for the rendering in the text is 
that elea, in the sense of “ float”, ete., might possibly mean “ over- 
spread "’, but this seems somewhat strained. 

(ec) This can only mean “ that they were driving away (lit. 
* pushing ’) her husband "—this being the matter which became clear 
to her. 

(d) waa, an old word (not in Kr.) now usually ugua; cf. Ny. dwala, 
Ganda liwala. 

123. (b) juzamu evidently means ~ disease ”, the pronoun in 
a-si-i-jali agreeing with it. 

(c) C wakilalao. 
125. (a) akawata, so written in both MSS. and pronounced by 
Ahmad; the w is merely euphonie. masindizi, plural of ustndize 
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found with nouns in u- shows that these originally belonged to the 
bu- class (14) and not to the Tu- class (11); these two, by attrition of 
the prefix have become one in Swahili. 


(c) Khubuzi =e never used for male in ordinary speech. 
(d) rijaa; see on rasuiwa 2 (d). 


126. (a) kasiri “ provoke”, from _y— 3 “ constrain, compel ”, 
here for kasirika, which in Swahili always means “ become 
angry + 

127. (4) Tuma must always take the object of the person ; hence 
this cannot mean “send your work (to) me”. Kazi not often used 
in plural. 

(b) zilo for zilize; in fact, ( has zilizo nyumbani. Majumba may 
be augmentative, “ mansions,” but quite as likely collective, It is 
often used when speaking of all the houses in a town. 

(c) This should have been printed in two words: ni kutwewa m 
twewa passive (as pewa from pa) of tia (tua) “ grind ” (see Kr. tua, 
p- 350, and M. cha), for which sige 1s commonly heard, 

(d) Ahmad read tatwea; B has (m)ta-wa-twea “ will grind for 
you”, 

128. (a) katulia, applied form of katua (see Kr.), 

(0) Cf Utendi'wa Mwana Kupona, st. 33, 38. Pota, for plaiting 
hair, notin Kr.orM. In Nyanja, used for spinning cotton, or twisting 
string by hand. 

(c) mu- for m-, 2nd person plural, common in poetry and still used 
in some dialects, e.g. Kimgao (Stigand, p. 22), as in Giryama, Pokomo, 
Kikuyu, ete, Also in (d), 129 (a), ete. | 

(d) w-ki-salia s t- agreeing with mkate 3, 

129. (a) B omits this stanza, Anda, not in Kr., though he gives 
(somewhat doubtfully) kindana, M. gives kinda with a cross-reference 
to kinza, “ object, contradict, deny,” (found in Kr. as kinsa), which is 
evidently the meaning here, 


(h) niyapoona, Li. = nijpapo-. 

(c) twada, Kr. “ get down fruit from 4 tree" (cf. M.'s note s.v.), 
but I have often heard it used of picking up something from the ground. 

(d) fati, see on 78 (ec); Kichangukia = ki-ki-angukia, 

130. (4) hamuna (hanna) could be taken either as locative, 18, 
“there is not in (this place),” or 2nd person plural * you have not”. 


(5) Probably ni-ki-tunda, -ki- tense with no object expressed ; or 
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it might be (na-)ki-tunda, -ki- agreeing with kipande, which is certainly 
the subject of kichanguka. | 

(c) kitakula paka, for (a)takikula, is a difficulty. One might 
suppose that the syllables faki- had been accidentally transposed in A, 
but Ahmad gave the line exactly as it stands here ([ think, probably, 
from memory), though it reads in B kitu hiko (= hicho) takula paka. 


| H = : : ay _. * Es 4 
This M8. is somewhat confusing, kitu Aiko being written As an 


(d) hakitowafaa, future negative (cf. 35 (c), ete.) ; still with kipande 
as subject. 

131. (a) kuti, see on 65 (ec). } 

(d) Something like an accusative infinitive construction, governed 
by some equivalent of * through ”, ~ by means of,” or the like. 

132. (a) Ahmad said Kenda kahudumu, which seems equally 


correct. Hudumu = 4s. Kutwa for mehana kutwa “all day”, 


lit. “ day (till) sunset ”. 

(b) kusi, not in Kr. or M. in this sense ; explained by Ahmad as 
“ handful’. Afatwa = zitwa za mlama “ heads of millet’ (Ahmad). 

(c) tyoni, L. = prone. For kukitwa B has likitwa, governed by jua 
(understood). 

133. (d) zungua, the transitive form of cunguka which is much more 
frequently heard. What is meant 1s explained in the next stanza. 

134. (a) halikiweza (Stigand, p. 42). 

(b) B kulala kuigeuza, which seems more satisfactory. 

(d) shati, so written in M&SS., also sharti, shurti, shurutt, from 
Dies 

136. (a) Mabombwe, used at Lamu for insects in general, but 
especially worms. u- to be supplied before si-ya-poteze and the two 
following verbs. 

(b) tondoa, “ pick up” (Kr.), B yatunde, uyarejeze. 

(c) chamba = kwamba (as in B); (u)-wa-seze, old perf. of saza, 
causative of sa(l)a, now chiefly used in the applied form salia. If we 
take seze as perf. of sa(J)a (as meze of mala ; but T., p. 166, gives 
saa, see), the pronoun supplied should be i-, agreeing with riziki, and 
it is this reading which has been followed in the translation, The other 
would be “ If you have caused to remain on for them ”, but I doubt 
whether this could stand, as it would require the applied perf- 
eenee.. 
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(d) kuondolea should be ku-sea-ondolea “ take (it) away from them ”, 
but the seansion does not admit of the extra syllable, 

137. (a) The word Mngwana has a curious history. In the form 
mulungwana it seems to have been originally applied by the tribes 
of the interior to the coast-men when they first came in contact with 
them. Mulungu is known to most of these tribes with the meaning 
either of “ sky” or “ God " (it is diffieult to separate the two notions), 
and the termination -ana seems to be the diminutive suffix of Zulu and 
other South African languages (possibly = the root found in ki-jana ? 
AKitwana looks like an isolated case of this diminutive in Swahili). 
The more civilized people appeared to the simple washenzi as * little 
gods” (cf. the Zulu um-lungu = white man), Hence it is easy to 
deduce the various meanings to be found in the dictionaries. Mngwana 
is perhaps oftenest contrasted with mtn, 

(b) “ (At) her being told” = kuambiwa kwake. 

138. (a) Aiwaweka is the reading of B. A has liwaweka—probably 
only a slip of the pen. The pronoun agrecing with mabombwe varies 
between ya and wa. The poet seems to have amplified the details 
given by the commentators on the Koran, see Sale, note on Sura xxi. 

159. Wayoli = wajoli “ fellow-servants ” (Kr.), but Ahmad said 
it meant Rehema’s sisters, who, however, are not otherwise mentioned. 

Ya ku-m-tunda > ya cannot be referred to anything in this or the 
previous stanza. Wa kumtunda (= funza, a different verb from 
funda ™ pick up "’) would be the right concord, but would require a 
finite verb after it, which does not appear, I cannot help thinking 
the whole stanza is more or leas corrupt. 

140, (6) B twalopowa., 

(c) Bsi-w-tie: -u- agreeing with moyo, instead of -i- reflexive, 

(d) hafua = hu afua; afua, v. “ deliver ” (Kr). B reads ‘afua, 
as though a verb had to be supplied before it, 

14]. (a) Pete = nimepata: katiti (see on 58 (e)). 

(6) miza, Mb, = Z. meza (see M.); cf, mio “ throat ”, really plural 
of wmio (see Kr.). Kuti (see on 65 (c) and of, 131 (a), 

(c) A relative seems to be implied with Auwa. Thabiti = 2 


* be firm”, adjective ; the verb is fenerally heard as aans tees 
common in sense of “ dare”. ‘ 


(d) Aawainai (hawayiwayi), cf. 34 
122 (d). 
142. (c) B has huwa ng 


(d). For (a)-ki-waa, see on 


(though Ahmad read the line as given in 
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the text). The sense, in any case, is much the same. Huw- is, I think, 
not common with the Ist person, in Mb. or Z., but there seems to be 
greater latitude in this respect at Lamu. Tharubu stands, not (as 


erroneously assumed in the translation, p. 110), for Ws» © “ strike”, 


but for ws e “cling to”; and the meaning seems to be “I feel 


a clinging to my throat”, i.e. his food, as he expresses it in the next 
stanza, “ will not go down,” lit. “ is not swallowable ”. 
143. (6) (Ni)-hi-w-miza ; referring to mkate. Hilaki seems to be 


lit. “a seraping’’, from ch “shave”: the bread scrapes and 


hurts the throat as it is swallowed. 
(c) Uwa, L. = uwe ef other dialects. B and C have twa rathi, 
probably in agreement with rata (better transliterated radhi, from 


ise 3). “ Be thou satisfied,” or “ Let there be satisfaction ~ (I have 


never come across the latter expression), Uwe rad/i is the common 
form of excuse or apology. 

(d) U-si-ambe “do not say” ; amba almost disused in this sense, 
though the applied form ambia 1s so common. C has sithant, which 
might be either Ist person, “I think,” or stand for u-si-thani “ do 
not think”. It seems most reasonable to take kuchukiwa as infinitive 
passive (see M., a.v. chukua) “that it is being hated”, ie. that (it 18 
because) I hate you. Ni-ku-tukiwa “T am hated by you” is not a 
possible construction, and does not fit the general sense ; nikutukia 
“T hate you” might be an instance of the now disused indefinite 
present (see on 120 (d)). But the -wa of the passive is distinctly 
written both by A and B (the latter, however, for no discoverable 


an fu rs 
reason, adds a hamza, writing ¢ goes 3, which, if meant to be read 


nikutukiwaa, would spoil both rhyme and scansion. But Ahmad 
took no notice of this orthography). 

144. (b) tuza = Z. chusa, M. “ trickle, glide, run down.” Possibly 
connected with ma-tozi (machozi), despite the difference of vowel, 

(c) Auya, L, =huja; wa Lb. “refuse,” instead of kataa. The 
meaning of this and the next line is, perhaps, “ The unpleasantness 
you complain of really arises from your refusing food, but now 1 am 
going to give you something you will like.” 
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145, (a) pele =nimepata. Wa mawele mkate, inversion for the 
sake of the rhyme. Mawele =a small kind of millet, Penicillaria 
spicata, according to Sacleux. It does not seem to be identical with 
wimbi, Eleusine coracana, 

(6) fatale, original form of kataa, 

(e) nla, 1s. imperative of kula (Sacleux, p, 203). 8 seems to read 
(but the MS. is by no means clear) ila, bwana, ni imani. 

(d) wmia “feel pain”, umiza “cause to feel pain” (-1- reflexive 
pronoun); the former does not seem quite logical as the applied 
form of wma “hurt” (lit. “ bite "), but is used in this sense (see 
Madan, sv. uma). Ndaa = ¥%. njaa. Ahmad substituted for the last 
line Tumhimidi Jalia, which is also in C. 2 

146. (c) Aububu: I have not come across this word elsewhere, 
but it is probably from ne “cut (in pieces) ” and may be connected 
with haba “a little”, “a small piece” (cf, Haba ng haba hujaza 

M7. (@) Band C sapo. Kte, L. = lets. 

() maliza “ finish”, still sometimes heard, especially in the more 
northern dialects; Nyanja mariza. 

(¢) sonda, not in M., but see fyonza, which is really the same 
word. Kr. sonda, v.a. to suck out, eg. sonda mifupa “ to draw the 
marrow out of bones by sucking”. 

(@) Ahmad explained mashagu (cf. M. maskapo) as the refuse of 
sugar-cane, which natives are much in the habit of chewing. The 
fibrous mass, which is quite uneatable, is thrown away after all the 
juice has been extracted. Perhaps we are to understand that the 
bread contained bran or chaff. 

148. (a) B reads Hatta kikisayamuka (? the middle part of the 
word is very indistinct). Ahmad, kukisa amka. 

149. (a) a-ngia-o “ which she entered”; o = -yo, 

(c) amba = kwamba, here a conjunction, “ that ™ (with something 
like “ know “ understood before it); or it may connect with the 
preceding line, giving the reason for the women’s driving Rehema 
away; “that is to say” = “ for” 

450. (a) Kr. gives kanama on the authority of Rebmann, but does 
hot attempt any explanation beyond suggesting that it may be 
equivalent to kumbe “an expression of surprise ”, 
af Me ‘neeciastaeg oh unctive of twazia (or twaza ') or relative 
ye ave taken him”, Twaza seems to be a causative (though 


= 
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here seemingly without causative force) oftwaa, M. says the causative 
of faa is not in use, but Kr. gives twazana. Ghulamu, cf. 116 (a). 

(d) muketizie: probably only poetical for mé&elie (which is, in fact, 
the reading of B). Kr. does not give a form ketiza. Translate “do 
you two live together ”. 

151. (a) situngilie = w-si-tu-ngilie. 

(d) marufuku “ prohibited” ; but it is difficult to see how this 


can be got out of any sense of ,'59) given in the dictionaries. 


152. (a) simazi = simanzi “ grief”. 

(b) kiizi, not in Kr. or M.  B reads 5©, ghayizi, which I cannot 
identify. 

(d) pato: for this form of verbal noun see Steere, p. 231, L 16 
(though it is not, as there stated, limited to nouns of place); 
Kr., p. Xx. 

153. (d) A hybrid form. B has the genuine old perfect uwene. 
(Sacleux calls this tense an aorist, and its use, in many cases—as here— 
would justify the term.) 

154, (a) Bkwa thihiri, taking ye as a noun, whereas A retains 
it as a verb. 

(b) kiyemba, L. = kilemba; see Stigand, p. 36. mshajari = 


é 
- e “- 


_paena “ figured work ** e.g. silk brocade. 


| So ; 1 | ‘ 

(d) huramu = 44 >, used in poetry (but not otherwise) for 
muanamke + sometimes hurama, as in 156: cf. 163, 166, 167, 177, ete. 
rathia, applied form of rath. 

156. (b) hitwa might stand either for huwitwa or ni-ki-itwa ; the 
latter seems inapplicable here. C has atwa = ni-itwa—obsolete 
“ indefinite” tense—see on 120 (d). 

157. (b) B’s version of this line, Umeiyalika, is evidently corrupt. 
a certain course of medicine”), “ Has your husband been treated for 
illness 2° Le. “‘isheill?’” But this does not seem to fit the context 
as well as A’s reading. 

(c) kipambo “ adornment * from pamba, but evidently meaning 


“beauty”. Aliyokupa should be alichokupa. C has alitokupa: = ch. 
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158. (c) -taghayari, from ke 5, “ be changed, be emaciated.” 

(d) kamwe, see on 28 (b), and cf. Sacleux, pp. 68, 94, and M. s.v. 
“ T entirely failed to recognize you”, ~eN 

159. (a) labuda seems curious here; one would expect lakins. 
Upete = umepata. For nnini (= nt nini) B has neno gani. Ahmad 
read upetwe, which is more likely to be correct — “ what has happened 
to you?” 


(6) khint(M. hint) from Ole “be treacherous to "', « betray "’, 

(c) yalio, of course, depends on maneno, or mambo, understood, 

(d) sita, L, = Mb, fita, 7. ficha. 

160. (a) mvazi, explained by Ahmad as mtu mur; ; seemingly 
from vac “ put on (clothes or ornaments) "’, 

(6) simazi, see above, 152, 

(d) nyaka, L. plural of moaka 3. B reads zimempitia “ have 
passed over him”, 

161. (a) mbwa = ni wa: Saclenx, pp. 78, 120, Stigand, p. 51, and 
Burt, p. 65. The note in T. (p. 20) referred to by the last-named, 
does not mention the case of nt + wa, but see p. 24, note 4, 

(6) ndwee = ndiele, plural of uwele; see on 199 (d) and ef. T., 


pp. 14, note 1, and 62, note, though the Slggestion as to etymology 
can searcely be adopted. 


(c) Rabbuka, the significance of the ! 


(d) hayamjazi L, — hajamjazi., 
change terminal a to 1, but this may 
not gaze “ fill”, causative of jaa, 


The “not yet” tense does not 
be a causative from gali “* grant”, 


162. (a) habisi =~ os“ detain” | 

(c) stone might be either for (u)sione, agreeing with moyo, “* let 
my heart not find leisure ” + OF (ni)sione, taking moyo a3 an accusative 
Or respect, “ As to my heart, | may not..." Oe wa might read, as 
Ahmad did, sionj “ [ do not find . Roe 


(d) Kutoka kulimatia seems to be an inversion, metr; gratia, 
163. (a) Shiti, see on 5] (b), | 

(c) kiumbe “ creature ", from wnba “ form ”’, generally used as 
& synonym for mirana Adamy » Cf. the example in M. - Ati umeumbwa 
Kuwa kiumbe, laking 9 kiumbe, aa fi ni 


(¢) Better “ It is true, is not perfect,” (H.), 
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164. Mr. Howe's rendering is to be preferred :— 
“The child of Adam, it is true, 
Though he be praised for wisdom 
Is far from being perfect, 
That every matter should be clear to him.” 


(ce) Read fakutakamali from ai5e 5 “be perfect, complete”. 
I am inclined to think that I was wrong in reading mbali; and that 
the word is bali cb , a strongly adversative particle, not very often 


used in Swahili. Ahmad read instead of it hamwee. 

165. (a) The literal translation “ you are the limit ” seems, strange 
to say, to convey the most probable sense of this line. 

(b) M. gives wekevu (for welekevu). Kamawe = kama wewe. 

(c) C has the contraction kukuoawe: oa is Zulu lobola and Nyanja 
loola (lowola). Giryama lola“ marry", with broad (open) o (evidently 
due to contraction), must be distinguished from lola ~ look” (whence 
kilolo, Swahili kioo “ mirror”) with narrow o. Cf. T., p. 44, note. 

166. The whole of this stanza should be taken as complement to 
ni aibu, with construction analogous to accusative infinitive. 


(b) tabassame from jean 5 “smile”. 7 


(d) B omits ni. If-we retain it we must take it as starting a fresh 
sentence, which continues with akahuc. 


167. (a) tide nals * good” ; seldom used, even in poetry. 


(b) (ujsi-mu-hudume : ont “ serve 


(c) B reads sione = usione, a consecutive subjunctive, or rather 
the negative equivalent to the ~ narrative ” -ka- tense. 

168. (c) kepuka may stand either for a-ki-epuka, in which case the 
subject is Iblis, in apposition with -m-, “she did not wait for him to 
depart (but)... "3; or a-ka-epuka, co-ordinate with (a)ka-ondoka, 
etc., “ she did not wait for him (but) departed, went away, and pursued 
her way.” 

(d) © kondoka kaipitia. 

169, (a) nisimeme, old perf. of simama, “ since I have been standing 
here.” 

(b) C has kukungojeza “‘ making you wait " which scarcely seems 
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right. Hukungojawe “I have been waiting for you”; Au- tense, 
implying an indefinite time; -ae, redundant objective pronoun, as 
in u-mi-hajithi-mi (Steere, p. 108). Useme “ while you were speaking ”’, 
not * till you should speak ”. 


all ‘a “ oh 
170. (a) nasabu, probably from (lw “ lineage”, and so 


written, both in“A and B. H. suggests “ Rehema being angered "’, 
referring to Kr, nasaba, “ pride, annoyance’, but this is from 


ated a 


(0) ghadhabu (ghathabu), from gat “ be angry ", 

lil. (a) kambie (kwambie) does not make sense, H. suggests 
the right reading, kwa mbee “ by the front (door) ”, 

(6) uso is probably to be taken as object to ubadilishiye, the u- 
in the latter being either the archaic first-class pronoun, or the object 
agreeing with uso, a- being understood before it. If uso is the subject, 

-badilishiye seems to be the perfect, not of badilisha, but of badilika 
or of badili used intransitively, 

(¢) wza for uliza: now mostly restricted to the sense of “ sell”. 

“ye seems to be redundant object, like -ie in Aukungojawe (169, (b) ). 
Tj. (6) pulikiza, probably intensitive from pulika, as there seems 
no reason for a causative (Kr. gives pulika as K igunya for sikia). 


(ec) aftkana, reciprocal from Arabic reyy which 


forms means “ agree vogether”, “ arrange ", ete, 
173. (a) Nyumba nendazo abadj — « the houses to which I am 


In some of its 


“always”, “ constantly’. I took 
it a8 a proper name—apparently on the authority of Ahmad, as it is 
written with a capital in the copy taken from his dictation: but I have 
now no doubt that this was a mistake. 

() It is better to follow H. in taking kwrasaid; as one word, 
: to help them hy (doing) the work of a servant,” But if I was right 
in taking down hiwa said from Ahmad’s dictation (B has kuwa and 
leaves no space between the words), the meaning must be as given 
in the text (p, 112), 


or, more literally, “ when I Was & servant noe 
(to) the master,” but I doubt whether the construction admits of this 
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(c) B yeo wamezenirudi ; a clear case of the “‘ poetic perfect ”, 
T., p. 165. 

(d) matango (dist. matanga “ mourning ”), M. “idle talk, gossip os 
but apparently equivalent to mat ukano, and Kr. has, on the authority 
of Rebmann, ku-m-fikiliza matango (= maovu). ; 

174. (e) tuyapokukuona: the second ku probably a clerical error 
in A: B has tuyapokuona = “ even if we see you.” 

175. (a) C has (ni)kiye for Kearget. 

(b) matungu, IL. and Mb. = machungu. Nouns in w- which 
originally had the prefix bu- (e.g. abstracts, such as u-ntu, u-baya ; 
nouns of material, like unga, udongo, and a few others, such as wfa), 
if susceptible of a plural at all, take that in mia-. 


(c) niwene, see on 153 (a). Asi, from (gat “ rebel ”. 


(d) A distinctly has op) but cp (ndiani) of B is the more 
probable reading, and is supported by Ahmad. 

176. (b) I cannot find the idiom yasiyo kazi noticed anywhere, but 
it seems to mean “ which have no object ”, “ which can serve no good 
purpose”. Cf. sijui hazi yakwe (heard at Jomyu) “I do not know 
what is the use of it”, and a somewhat similar use of ndia (nia) 
in maneno yenye njia (M.). 

(d) B sende. There seems to be a slight difference of meaning 
between. enda and enenda, though it cannot always be pressed, the 
latter having the sense of “ going on”, “ going repeatedly ", ete. ; 
cf. huenenda kuzuru (in Kuzikwa Kwa Fisi, where it is implied that he 
went every day); and enenda marra ya pili . . . enenda tena (Zamam 
za Nabia Daw). 

178. (c) B has uyapokegema. K(wegema = ku-egema, ‘* approach 
you.” M. seems to disregard the distinction between egema 
“ approach” and egama “ be in a reclining position”, and gives 
eqemea as the applied form of the latter, which, according to rule, 
should be egamia. 

179. (a) mui (mu-wi), the old word for “ bad’, modern m-baye. 
The root -bi is found in Zulu, Sutu, Giryama, and many other 
languages. See T., Pp. 99, note 1, and cf. the proverbs No. 368, 
Mwana muwi ni dawa ya mlango, and No, 413, Nduau mu(w)i afadhah 

(d) This might be either (a) kwambiayo nistkia (or nasikia, according 
to Ahmad) = “I hear what he says (said) to you,” or (ni)kwambiayo 
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nisikia = “(as to) what I say to you, do you hear me”: -yo referring 
to meaneno understood, 

180. (c) mi amri must surely be a mistake, Ahmad read Akampa 
fexcaamn. B has Akamba“ nipaamri...” + the next verse seems 
to follow more naturally on this last. 

S151, (e) (a)ki-to-ni-tunda (cf. on tunda, 129 (c)), negative -h- 
tense (Stigand, p. 43). 3's version of this line and the next can 


scarcely be right: basi akitonitunda ga probably written for 


Be pisi. Ahmad : fisi akatonitunda. Pisi is elsewhere found for 
jist ral poetry (cf. next stanza), and is given by Stigand (p. 40) as the 
Lamu dialect word. (But at Lamu I was told that shumra was used.) 
This is curious, as the normal sound-shifting would make it sisi. 
Im-pisi, empisi are found in Zulu, Ganda, and elsewhere; in 
Kikuyu hiti; his the phonetic equivalent of yp. 

(d) B watana (ni ‘}yuana wakiya. 
in the text. 

182. (a) Cf. on 67 (c). 


(6) kasi. This is written aks but I do not know what to make 


Fm 
= 
& 


Ahmad wianiona ukiya, as 


ues “recount, ete, (whence 
425, common in Swahili as kisa 
connected with hassi, adverb 
eee Om 144 (ec). 


(c) If this reading is right atenitukua must be referred to simba, 


But 2 has = pisi, and it was so read by Ahmad. In this case 
shumra must be a different animal from pisi, a point I have never 
been able to settle. Kr. gives “ shindoa [ shumdwal, the large striped 
hyena", and “ kingubua, the spotted hyena ” (for which he refers to 
Steere), while fis. is defined as hyena merely. T. p. 43, has “ hingugwa 
[sic], probably same as simba-marara, shundiwa, the large striped 
hyena, a man-eater"”. (Shwnra distinctly heard at Lamu, but Ahmad 
seems to have said mashundiva, or mashumdiwa : my notes have 
nurshandica, either a mishearing or a slip of the pen.) 


of it, unless it is derived from 


of intensity, for which see M. For iz, 


“ story”). Tt cannot well be 


(d) es) read mbwwawa by Ahmad, 
murine, 


and explained as = mbwa wa 
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183, (8) dirita = 253 “reach”, “come up with”. Used in 


sense of “meet”? in MS. History of Lamu: “Siku hiyo, mmoya 
alotukua waraka wa Wiyuni na huyo alotukua waraka wa Hidalu, 
wakadirikana ndiani. .. .” 

(c) Bafua; but itis hardly worth while to notice these variations ; 
the poets (or their copyists) seem to treat the two words as inter- 
changeable. : 


184. (a) Nyee L., written ) B has oh: according to the Mb. 


form of the word. 

(b) (a)-ka-suka: suka used for plaiting either hair or the strips 
of (ukili) palm-fibre used for making mats. Mikili (plural of mikili, 
not in Kr., M., or Steere) are plaits of hair, to be distinguished from 
ukili. Rehema’s hair was not only nyele za singn (straight, as of 
Arabs or Europeans; see 192 (a) ), but, as we see later on, of great 
length (mikili . . . ikikoma nyayo, 185) and golden (nuru whiwazagaa, 
192). 

184. (d) Hedaya, defined by M. as “gift, present, usually something 
rare, costly, or wonderful”; but sometimes it seems to be merely 
“a rarity”, not necessarily a present. The sense of “ present 


appears to arise from ($4 2 “ offer a present ". 


185. (a) Nyele and nyee appear to be used indifferently. B has 
ikeo for zikeo + it was explained by Ahmad as = imezokaa, 1- referring 
to sura and zo (= iyo) being adverbial “the appearance, the way it 
was” (lit, “ remained”), i.e. “ the appearance which it (the hair) 
had”, Zikeo can be explained in the same way, but agrees with 
nyele or possibly with sura taken as plural. 

(b) ilingene(y)o (the y would be disregarded in L.) might mean “were 
equal in length (to each other) ~ or “ were of such a length that .. .”; 


reading cb (B) as ili “so that”, “im order that”. (Neither ae nor 


ayele can be admitted here.) Or we might read ili(Auwa) ikikoma 
* they (the plaits) used to stop at her feet ”, ie. reached to her feet. 
Yali ikikoma is an alternative form of the same compound tense ; 
cf. Steere, p. 157. € alt zikikomer (sc. nyele). 

(d) The combination of -po- with the -ki- tense clearly indicates 
the participial function, in this case, of the latter. 
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186. (a) wawenepo ; of. on 41 (a), 153 (d), ete. Nisiwani = Ol gi 
never used except in poetry. 

(6) B has wali twakitamani (cf. ili ikikoma) in last stanza. A has 
jl] \.J5, which should be read walikiitamans, rather than’ as 
in the text. This last is L. “ Distant Past ” (Stigand, p. 41). 

187. (a) wza, here also = uliza, 

(c) B omits kwamba, but this must be mere carelessness, as Ahmad 
inserted it. The text should have had a comma after fAatuna. 
“Since we have not (hair like that), ask of us [for éake in this sense, 


see M., s.v., (2)] the thing with which to buy it (= anything that will 
buy it). (HL) 


188. (c) jawabu usually “ answer”, Cols>, but sometimes = 


jambo ; the next line shows that it is used as a synonym for this. 

189. (6) shidda, like shauri, may be either 5 or 9. @ has ya. For 
senses of wimieengu, see M.,s.v, We might also render “ the troubles 
of this world’, “the vicissitudes of life ", etc. Shidda governs the 
verb in the last line. 

(@) For sikilia, see on 102 (a); for tense, cf, 2] (d), 50 (d), 
4 (c), ete. 

189, (a) Only found in C, 

190. (¢) -twazie, applied causative, but apparently used metri 
gratit for the ground-form, and, indeed, Ahmad explained it by 


* twua. Tt seems to make no difference whether we take this as 


Ist person plural subjective, or imperative with tu- as object ; perhaps 
the latter is more likely as carrying out the parallelism with tukatie. 
It does not seem to be a case of the -2j; tense. (Stigand, p. 44: 
tutwazii.) 
(¢) mmaya ; Bmumoya, C umoya ; the last is the older and really 
more correct form to agree with unyele 11, 
191, (a) Mwanamke, not often used for mke; here metri 
(c) Band Ahmad: “ Ila (illa) taka,” i.e. “ Agk (each one of you) 
separately. If na-i-taka is right, it must refer to mikate, but I prefer 
the other reading, which, however, compels us to supply mikate (or 
mate) with the next line, ; Bey 
192, (a) See on 184. — 


(2) wanga “count” (M. and Kr); now usually replaced by 


—— - 
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hesabu (ands). Cf. our own substitution of “ count ” (computare) 


for “ tell”. 

(d) C has instead of this line: mate akapokea. 

193. H.: “And the women said, ‘What! shall we buy all the 
hairs of her head? Is it a (great) matter to take them from her ?*” 
We might also render, “If we buy -. . wit...f” 

194. (a) tuzikateni, like twendeni. Zisie, sia, applied form of sa = 
isa = isha; cf. on 19 (dd). 

(b) B sisimsalie, which must be right ; -si- no doubt accidentally 
omitted by A, 

(c) kamat = kama yeye. 


(¢) sute, L, for sote ‘all of us”. ee of course, could be read 


= 


either way, but Ahmad said sute. Nisaa = Fm 

195. (c) It is difficult to wnderstand the force of Kwa if we read 
huvaa as in the text. But Ga Ge) of B might equally well be 
read hufaa or hung’aa (it 1s not always easy to distinguish medial 
9 from &): preferably the latter. In this case, the meaning would 


be “ In the eyes of every woman who was there her tresses gleamed ”. 
Ahmad seemed somewhat uncertain about the reading of this line in 
B, but said the word meant ng'ara. I do not know if shungi can 
ever mean “ veil”, though Velten renders it ~ Kopftuch der Frauen” - 
(Proga u. Poesie der Suaheli, p. 340; in the riddle Shungi la mwana 
lapepea, where Biittner has “ Locke’), and Kr. gives (1) a crest, 
long hair ; (2) the piece of cloth with which the Muhammadans cover 

a dead person ”. 

196. (b) juhudi from 4g (not to be confused with ‘ue 
“ deny “), the same verb from which we get ijtihadt, jitihadi, ete. 

(dq) wmbua “ allege a defect, depreciate '’ (Steere). 

197. (a) Wa-kutene-o “ they who were assembled ”, Autene perf. 
of kutana, 

(d) paza, causative of paa, “ascend,” but when used of the sun 
apparently having the same meaning as the ground-form, unless, 
indeed, it refers to the spectator and means “(make =) watch the 
sun ascend”. Cf. Stigand, Land of Zin, p. 34. 





= 
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198. (6) Kwaheri is sometimes, like twende zetu, treated asa verb 
and given the termination of the imperative plural. See Steere, 
p. 360, last paragraph. 

199, (c) wmuwene, see on 153 (a). 

(d) uyao, L. = Mb. ajae = %. ajaye or anayekuja, wendeme = 
u-endeme, perf. of andama. 

200. (a) This stanza presents a good deal of difficulty, and B, 
coming to an end with 198, is no longer available for comparison. 
Neither does C give any help. If we could read kombo “ curved i 
“crooked ”, upanga wa kombo might mean a scimitar, usually kitara, 
the dictionaries do not give kambo in any sense approaching the 
requirements of the passage. Kambu “a shoot, sprout "” (Kr.) throws 
no light on the passage. The rhyme suggests kabw as a more 


il 


satisfactory reading, and this might come from <3 “ cut” (hence 
i i i ; : c & 
the translation adopted in the text; but the word is written oe i 


the MS.), or from 5, in which case it would mean “ his deadly 
sword ”’, 

(6) fedha-ti may be a compound, like imtende-ti in 353 (b) of 
which I have been able to find no satisfactory explanation. The 
same form occurs In a verse quoted by T. (p. 116, note 2) i— 

Aatiati! kitiati! Kijuni kikorofati 
where kikorofa-ti is rendered “ little rogue of the world ” (ef. M. korofi 
“ evil-minded "’, ete.). ‘Ti. then — ni, and the suffix would imply (as 
in the well-known Irish idiom) that the thing spoken of is supreme, 
unequalled in its own kind. (Aitiati does not come under the same 
rule; it appears to be the name of a bird, perhaps the little wagtail 
elsewhere called Kitwitwi). In Sedhati, however, the -tj may, as Dr. 


Velten suggests, represent the ta marbuta in alae: and the suffix pro- 
bably has no distinctive meaning, but is, as in the case of miendeti, only 
inserted for the sake of the scansion, H. : “ ti used in this way is very 
oinmen indeed in familiar speech. I have used it.continually myself, 
yet without being quite sure of its meaning. I have always, however, 
thought that it might be an enditie form of ai”, the wolanel sven 
in Swahili of the verb ti“ say", Qf Kr. and M. on afi; H. does not 
wholly accept the former's view. a $e 


= an. 1 =o * Pom | _— -, ~ — ’ r 
, ~~ ae a * 7 r= = lt . 
et 7 Oe Te ee ae 
. ” . ee Se. i ] 
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(c) msinafu, from Wan2 2 “* compose "(a book, etc.), seems to 
ee tf 
mean “ artistically wrought”. Mhkasabu, from wue2de “ brocaded 
work’, “embroidery ” ; no doubt it applies to the acabbard. 

(d) -andishiye seems to be the perfect of andika ; w- the archaic 
pronoun 3rd person singular (as in 25 (a), 121 (4), ete.) ; -y- not object- 
pronoun, but merely euphonic, or perhaps orthographic. (Au)mw- 
angia, applied form of anga “ hewitch ” (ef. example in M.: Watu ta 
Donge humwangia uchawi wao wakamut ). 

21, (a) lema, old concord of Class 9, now jema. (“ Vowel ”’- 
roots are erroneously supposed to take a prefix j-; the j- is the initial 
consonant, represented im some languages by g or y; cf. jemhe = 
Zigula gembe = Shambala -yembe, and sometimes dropped; enda = 


genda = yenda, etc. So with the nouns jino, jina, etc. Some con- | Ss 
fusion has been caused in this respect by the fact that in augmentatives wh 


like ji-tu, ji-bewa, etc., ji is a real prefix belonging to a lost class.) 
(b) muri agreeing with ryalt = mwanamume ; aso ™ asiye(na). 


: * 8 
fe) libasi, not uncommon, for nquo, plural, or mavazt = ao 


Po 


aoc et | 
plur. ol from on “nut on”. ‘ 4i‘ali, not met with elsewhere, 
.. A 


from Ac “ be high, exalted ”, ete. 

(d) Probably magoya = mngoja “he was prepared to wait for 
her’, But according to the next verse he was not waiting, but 
advancing towards her. C has achenda akiyongoa “ walking and going 
straight forward”. But ongou usually has an active sense. Perhaps 
the writer meant yongea = jongea “ approach "- 

202, (d) mii = n'nim ~ what (= why) is it?” 

203. (a) mtikati “ midday ” (H.). Not in Kr.. M., or Steere. 

(6) C has Mwena, hutolihimili (li = yua). 


(c) Chas Tutakimina uvuli “ we will run away to the shade ”’, 


904. (b)  mahkusuli = Ayers (from ham) “the result ". c 
Perhaps “ it is already accomplished ”’. 
(d) “I will relieve you of it? (H.) tulia, app. of tua “lift down ” 
(a load). It is difficult to account for the two ku's; the first might be 
a 15th class pronoun in apposition (rather indefinitely} with shughult 
kwamba unayo, and the second objective pronoun 2nd person singular, 
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that is, if it were ever admissible to insert two object-pronouns, which 
one doubts. Otherwise (1) the verb might be kutulia, from kutua, 
for which neither Kr. nor M. gives a sense which will fit the passage ; 
(2) the scribe may (a) have inserted a redundant -ku- or (6) written 
kutulia for tukulia, which does not seem likely. 

205. (d) ku-i-pitia =“ pass along it” (i.e. ndia). 


, 206. (a) C epuka tena ajili., Tuajali, trom bose 5“ hasten”, 

(b) nende = niende, 

(c) C Tumwa yo Mungu rasuli, 

207. (6) Supply mambo ya, as indicated by the pronoun in the 
next line, 

(d) C Na nipate kumyua. (Na sometimes used before subjunctive 
or imperative, though pet in general before a finite verb.) 

or 

208. (¢) umn = al. 

(d) C wote waliyomzaa, Apparently =“ all his ancestry,” though 
wole may mean “ both ”, 

210. (d) Yambo understood before Iq 
ondoa seemingly refers to rah, though 

211. (c) Utisho “ terror ” 
power, 

(¢) kuniwania, probably 
mivenye, Kr. has wana, as 
“wage war” (lwana in Girya 


mashaka + the -I(t)- object of 
this is more usually 9th class. 
; here probably meaning unlimited 


infinitive used as a noun, governed by 

a Kimrima word meaning “ fight”, 
ma, etc.); it oceurs in this sense in 
Haditht ya Migdadi, 53 (ce): (mi)lawang mimi nawe tena: 55: 
akanambia, Rijali, tuwwane marra yo pli, ete. Lit. “ (I aim) @ possessor 
of terror and royalty and wealth and (power) to gain for myself wives 
by fighting ”. 

212. (e) ule L. = wule. 

(d) ui (abstract noun from wi}; see T., p, 29, note 1. 
baa; see Kr., there it is explained as kitu kilicho adui and referred to 
Tt seems chiefly to be used in the senses of 
 Ruisance ”, “disaster”, “(person or thing o ill-omen” ; ef. the 
proverb (T., P. 8) Baa*pia hutokana na aac sane or the well- 
known Shairi la mgeni, stanza 7, Mgeni siku ya sabac, 9i mgeni, ana baa. 
There seems nO Teason to suppose, with Krapf, that there are two 
different words, bia and bia (as he writes them ; It is not clear what 
difference of sound is intended); the second, with the plural mabaa 


ts ic a = a | 
COmMmMt a crime *’, 
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(but it is very common for imported words to be of the 9th class 
singular and the 6th class plural), is defined as “ a worthless person, 
an utter reprobate ”, from ee (sie) “homo vilis et abjectus ”; but 
the two are really the same word. 

213. (d) Ezi, noun from 32 “be powerful”; in Swahih 


often nasalized into enz. 
214. (a) kumtayake = kumtaya kwake = alipomtaya (taj) Ayubu. 
(d) -i-nyamalia, really equivalent to nyamaa, but a little more 
forcible. : 
215. (c) ima, obsolete (now simama), but found in Nyanja, ete. 
(d) C mfadhali mursaa. 


ae: | £* ome = oe 
216. (a) nuzize = ni-me-uzia, Sha‘ari = a “hair”, 


(b) sha‘iri ="*_< “barley”, not to be confused with ps 
“poem”, which is also heard as sha‘iri in Swahili. 

(d) bora, possibly, as Kr. suggests, from gs but also perhaps 
from Hindustani, As genera!ly used it implies something more than 
merely “great”, eg. “ excellent”, “ superlative", “ supremely 
important ”’. 

217, (b) insani = Oi! “man”; only poetical. 

(c) naye umo sakarani would mean ~ he was in (a state of) drunken- 


ness”; but it seems more likely that Rae was intended for 


3\i “blasphemy”. It seems more satisfactory to read 
u musakarani “ he is a blasphemer ”, the noun being somehow formed 
ik = : . a _ . + 
from Race, but the way in which it is written Ol AG | seems 

against this. 

218. (c) upeo seems to be used quasi-adverbially : “ you have erred 
beyond the limit.” The reflexive -i-kosa seems unusual. 

219. (b) amba seems here to be used for “though”. The three 
lines form the protasis to the sentence in the next stanza. 

(4) Possibly written for mtongozi “tempter”, “seducer”. Or it 
may be the word given by Kr. as“ mtokosi, wicked (mahart) ”. 


a 5 -_ a ce? = me = a 5 
P. | a Peg Pane Fs ae pale ae <a Su 
tt zal : - WS) 4 ase oe - 
.~ ~ 4 - ‘4 
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220. (a) (Maneno) yangqu. 7 
(6) u- is here the pronoun of the 3rd person singular; -elee, perf. 


of elea, 


221. (a) 1 pen might he read either ni-poa-po “ if I recover” 

J met! gp | 

or ni-powa-po “if it is given to me”, For ma, see T., p. 60, Mia 
akiteswa hafanyi matungu .. . and the two following proverbs. 

(6) weka huja seems to mean “concern oneself “; see Kr., s.v. 

Imjpa “ sake, concern, account: Kia huja yangu, on my account ”, 


cte. It is from ' > “need”, and is used in Swahili in a variety 


of senses, e.g. nina Inja kwako “1 have a request to make to you ”, 
ete. Here the sense seems to be “ do not concern yourself about the 
future; i.e. “you need have no sort of doubt as to what will 
happen”, 

222. (a) For taradadi, see on 92 (6). 


(ec) fad “ thoroughly” (H.), from As extremity ", 


(d) “This form of warning is very common : possibly for ‘ Perhaps 
you will remember that I have warned you.” (H.) 

225. (d) bate (bati?). 1 have not succeeded in identifying this 
word. 

224. (a) dizi, evidently “ refysal ”, from iza, 

229. (d) twa, properly “ put down a load "+ the ground-form does 
not seem to be used in the figurative sense. as tulia is, though we find 
in M. Maneno yole yalimtua astingie “ those words stopped him, so 
that he did not go in”, which is, at any rate, an approach to it. 

226. (b) atukuze, perf. of tulua. The sentence is an example of 
the primitive construction Which has not everywhere in the Bantu 
languages been- superseded by the relative. But one would have 
expected a-u-tuluze, 

(c) maken, more properly “ahode”, but here used instead of malalo. 

(d) wa-ka-i-lalia must be reflexive, like -t-nyamalia, 214 (d). 

225. (6) One could take this either as — yale maneno, yao maagano, 
the two nouns in apposition, or understand ya before yao. | 

(c), (¢) must be taken as a speech of Rehema’s. She wishes to 
find out whether the women will stand by their agreement. Or is 
she referring to yesterday's apparition and wondering whether it was 


entirely imaginary? Ngano tale, fable”, ete:+ now disused in favour 
of heditht or kisa, 
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229. (a) kwendake, see on 214 (a). ~ (As to) her going.” 

(b) yali = “ thus it was” (H.). Mambo understood. 

930, twee, perhaps imperative in -e from fwea “ grind ”. if 80, 
the “ bread ” in the next line is proleptic ; they are only giving her the 
grain of which to make it. Or if may be for (t)-twee “we have 
ground ””. 


231. (6) 35 could be read either zito or zetu—the latter is 
preferable, Or we might read, with H., nyeze (= nyee zake) tutukatie. 
251a. (a) labibu, apparently “ intelligent ", from Sy: 


(c) kazitinda: -2i- = nyele. Tinda = Z. chinja, now generally 
used of slaughtering ; ‘afta is the more general term. 


232. (a) asina = asiye na, Thiki (better dhiki) from le “be 
straitened ”’. 

(b) utukuzii * she was in the act of carrying”; -zii tense of fukwa 
(Stigand, p. 44). 


(c) tariki = (5 _b “ road ”. 

(d) fua, seemingly used for funua, but I can find no other instance 
of this. 

233. (a2) = ameona nuru zimeenea : nuri, arbitrarily adopted for 
the sake of the rhyme, like -shukurt in (ce). 


(b) mada’ Tbasart al (gs AS “as far as the eye can 


reach”, lit. “ upon the limit of the eyesight a 

934. (a) i-ki-zidi, probably a mistake for a-ki-zidi (which is the 
reading of C’), or ya-ki-zidi. The former is admissible, as one can say 
ni-me-funuka mato as well as mato ya-me-ni-funuka. 

(d) fumu, fume (common in some languages : mfun, nfumu) ; 
does not seem to be used in Swahili in this sense, except as a title : 
Liongo Fumo, Ahmad Fumo Lut, ete. Whether it is the same word 
as fumo 5 “ spear” I do not feel certain. 

235, (b) nitumiwe, note form of perf. passive and cf. present-day 
“Aula. 

236. (c) wnayo, u- 3rd person (as in uwene, 233 (a), 234 (6), and 
ulukuzii, 232 (b); -yo agreeing with ghadhabu 9. Yako “ against you”, 
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(¢) Doubly derived form (neut.-pass. +- applied) from eer 
237. (a) kwakuwe = kwako wee. 


(5) masihara “jest”, according to Krapf, but —s means 
“ bewitch ”, so it would rather be “ delusion”. According to the 
orthography of A it should come from “,gu “ pass the night ”, but 
this does not seem to have any meaning which would fit the passage. 


238. (d) This infinitive would not be admissible in ordinary prose 
unless preceded by some such word as ili or hatta. 


239. (5) shifaka (also shufaka) = pri “ compassion ", 
“solicitude”, Una Shifaka, not “ you feel”, but “ you inspire” 
com passion. 

(e) ndipomt = ndipo mimi. (11)-ka-ku-peka = peleka. 

(d) It is difficult to see how this can mean, as H, suggests, “ that 


you might be led to him.” Even if we could take ongowa (the 9 is 
necessary for writing ongoa 23) =ongolewa, the construction 
with -mu- 3rd person singular as object 
seem as if we could take Kumuongowa as 
240, (c) -2(t)- refers to nury plural, 
__(d) fuatana, not quite reciprocal in our sense as it would have been 
if the words stood: “ he said to me and the lights ‘ Do ye accompany 


one another ’.” As it is we must translate, “Do ye accompany him 
of the Bantu reciprocal 


is impossible. (Nor does it 
= kuongolewa mumo.) 


(and go) together.” The various idioms 
merit careful attention, 

241. (b) sambe = w-si-ambe — usiseme : 
i.e. ““ for their own sake” (and nothi : 


(€) tiye = timekuja ; 
tections), from (oc “ yeil 


243. (a), (6) These two lines seem 60 weak and unsatisfactory that 
they are probably corrupt. 


(e) (Maneno ni) kwambiayo, 
“44. (a) myile: see T., p. 166, v, 1; *but one would have expe 


zzo “those same”, 
ng more), 
hejabu 2(al)o = Your coverings (= pro- 





niyile. Nasihi — Teal 3 “ counsel ", 
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(hb) tanabahi, from 4 5 “ pay attention ”. 
(@) muombaye would seem to be an instance of redundant object 
(-ye after mu-); cf. on 69 (a), 77 (a). 
245. Perhaps the meaning is “* There 1s no need for me to praise 
. . since you know the honour (jiha = jaha) attained by Joseph ™. 
246, (¢) bibiyo; see on 121 (c). 


247. (a) kadiri = As may be either “ be too strong for”, or 


ae atraiten Lee distress (see Lane, BW, “ He made scanty, etc.’’). 


(hb) (a)mekughurt, from le “ be jealous of ”. 


(c) umemkasiri seems to be 2nd person singular, and the sub- 


junctive in next line implies something like “ so much so that... 
PT * + 
248. (c) rajima = we #) lit. “the stoned ”, alluding to the rite 


of stoning Satan in the valley of Mina. 

249. (a) niwe, probably miswritten for nawe. Makusudt = 
Sek 
S aad, properly “ purpose © ; but, as here used, meaning 
* obstinate *’. | 


= ede 
(ec) neno or jambo must be supplied before la muradi (>| _»* from 


34 4), though habari would be a more likely word. Hima: the 


etymology of this word seems obscure. [ do not remember hearing it 
at Mombasa, Malindi, or Lamu ; usually wpesi. Kr. gives it as 
“ Kimrima” or “ Kiunguja”’. 

(d) ku-i-rudia seems to mean “return with it” (muradi); i.e. 
“report it”. | 

250. (b) (ni)kae (nijabudie, following on nende “ let me go ", He 
represents himself as being unwillingly dragged from his devotions 
to take the messace. 

(c) hapo nidimi tangu, & somewhat unusual inversion for ndimi 
tanga hapo “1 am from thence”, i.e. heaven. The punctuation in 
the text should be corrected to a comma after fangu. 

(d) wwingu wanisikia ; cf. next line, which is merely a repetition 
of it, 

952. (b) yarabu; see on (a). 

(d) (na)taka (ku)mrudia. 
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253. (a) hukwambiawe ; cf. on 150 (6), 169 (b), ete. 

254. (a) kupatake; cf. 171 (a), 214 (a), ete. Ce must be a 
slip for <_< (mambo), 

(¢), (d) (nt-)ka-ya-ondoa kia yaliyo yote (ya)kaya-(ku) mrukia 
“T took them (mambo) away by means of whatever (calamities) came 
leaping upon him”. Such enjambements as yaliyo yote are usually 
avoided, but sometimes occur. Murukin seems a more satisfactory 
reading than mondokea. 

20. (d) (wt)-ka-i-ondoa: -i- = mafia. 

te hd ee , = 

256. (b) ad Fete AT kaka bubika = kwa kabubika ? has quite 
defeated me. There are several possible ways of reading the words 
as they stand, but none that will make sense. 

(ce) poka, the ground-form of pokea “ receive”, always seems to 
mean, in living speech, “ snatch by force.” Cf. Zulu poga (with 
“cerebral click) “ attempt vigorously”, and more especially 
“ ravish " (a woman), (and perhaps Karanga pokonyora “ pull away "); 
Bemba poka “ rob”, Nyanja has pok-era “ receive ", but apparently 
not the ground form: Yao has poka “be proud ”, “ swagger ", but 
the existence of the derived forms poch-ela “ receive ", pok-asyrt 
“remove anything from the grasp of another ", may point to some 
onginal connexion now obscured. 

(¢) #1 naye = I am not with him. 

257. (b) hakithi, better hakidhi, 3rd person singular negative, from 
2/5 “ be broken 2" 


258. (ce) On pisi, ete., see above. 181,182. Wakamiubute probably 
“let them consume him”; neither Kr. nor M. has a verb kukuta 
with this sense, but cf. Kr. kukutu adjective ; maji ni kukuty — “the 
water 1s quite dried up.” 

259. (a) I cannot take koma 43 anythin 
As a noun it might mean (1) “ ghost; " 
person, see Kr., 50 it could not be used 
even so the rendering would he strained) 
(Hyphene) palm. 
 (d) This might be the apodosis cither to 

isregardin my Message, or to ‘ 
the second case, of COnTSe, We must r 


# but an imperative. 
(always the ghost of a dead 
here for roho or moyo, though 
, OF (2) the fruit of the mkoma 


“Tf you persisted in . 
‘Tf he were a good man”. In 
ender “I should not forbid you”; 


” a of a 
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in this case the applied form, uilia, is used in the same sense as zuia. 
Otherwise, it may be either “ keep off from * and so “ protect”, 
or “ keep back from ” and so “ deprive of”. 

260. (b) (ni)ka-ku-ona “and I see you”; rather feebly expressed 
for “ If I see you going to Job again’’. Orit might be, as H. suggests = 
nikakuona kwa Ayubu “ if I see you in Job's house ”. 

= 


(c) Jana must be meant for “ ~ * Paradise ag’ 


261. (ec) tefakeri from Ce 5 “reflect, “ consider”. 

(d} This line seems to be corrupt. I can make nothing of it but 
“And she gave (or ‘handed over’ pe(le)ka) and received (° was 
viven’)"': but what this means in the context it is difficult to sec. 
H. suggests Akapika na kupoa “ she turned hot and cold” (poa 
“become cool’), but rightly doubts whether pika can have this 
SENSE, 

262. (c) kiza must be taken adverbially, or as equivalent to a 
locative, the subject to yatamelea being maneno understood. 


(d) pambaniwa, passive of pambania “ out-talk people in | 


judgment ", ete. (Kr.). 
2624. (a) pisa = pisha “ cause to pass " ie, “revolve in ones 
mind" (akilini), Hilami ni tezent (nitezini ?) possibly nifiziyent. 


“What have I to do with a dream (ie ‘dream *) to take it to the 


angela? "’ For nitiziyeni, see T., p. 166, v (4). This stanza, which is 
only in C, does not seem to add much to the sense. 

963, The meaning seems rather to be “T have never vet heard 
that an angel ever came down except to go to an Apostle’; there- 
fore it is not likely that one would come to Rehema hereell. 


265. (a) Ae = (a)-ka-kuli 5 vocalization perhaps suggested 


by the imperfect. 
(c) Neither Kr. or M. gives a verb wasi; it seems as if formed 
ad hoc from the noun twasiteasi “ doubt * hesitation ”, but the original 


form of this is a transitive verb.» ds which does not seem to be 


used in Swahili. 
266. Toe implied meaning seems to be “I have heard and under- 
stood the message you allege to be from God; whether it be true or 
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false, you are discharged from all responsibility, and I shall go my 
way". 


267. (b) kafutafuta (reduplicated from futa, which is sometimes 
(M.) used for vuta) “ hastened” ; probabl y the idea is that of repeated 
and rapid drawing of one foot after the other. Cf. M. vula Aatua 
(= Khatua) hapa na hapa“ go a step in either direction ", 

(d) O¢. to be read nyayoni. 

269. (d) (@)-ni-tumiye, perfect, 

270. (d) Meaning “ so that I could not bear to listen *", 


272, () (wt) ta ku jalidi, from aL. 
273. (e) (mi)-ta-ku-jazi, perhaps from S5> 3“ requite”’, 


274. (b) siha = doce “ health ”. 
(ec), (d) See on 222. 


-_ 
- ; 
275. (a) Ss, evidently meant to be read kira micida; a less 
common form than mudda, 


Bae 

(5) _g.« (mayo), to be read mia nyayo, 

(c) mjao = mja wako, as in 15 (ec) (wajao). 

276. (a) Yarabi, as in 5 (a), 259 (b). 

(c) majaza, prob, 31 Sloe from ($5 3 « requite ”’, 

(d) w-ni-jaze: this may be from jaza * fill” 
intentional pun. 

277. (a) See remarks on jhy- 
142 (¢), ete. 

278. (c) u-ki-inuka, not u “ki-nuka, 


> possibly there is an 


tense at Lamu under 79 (d), 


279. (b) pine could be read either mginewe or mgeniwe, The 


sense seems to require the former, which, ordinarily, would be a 
contraction for maine (wuCigine) wake (though I have never met 
with this form); but the -we seems to be a modification, for metrical 
reasons, of the suffixed relative in “€; cf. mtu mivingineo “ any one 
else" (M.). : 

(c) wa nadhiri (nathiri 


) is not given by either-Kr. or M.; the 
usual expression is ondoa, ; 
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280. (d) u-si-i-oze, an unusual word in the sense of “ destroy Ne 


a 


281. (d) dhuriya “ offspring “, from 4" es 


989. (a) -i-kusa, reflexive causative of kuta “ meet”. 

(c) u-si-che, subjunctive negative, as in 214 (e), 915 (bj, ete. -che 
might be a perfect of cha, but the infixed negative -si- makes this 
impossible. 

(d) wendo “regular in Kiamu for ‘companions ’ = wenzio 
[= wenzi wako] in Kimvita ” (H.). A ukuzomea, see M. As explained 
to me at Mombasa the sound is not so much a groan as something 
between a hum and a hoot. The ground-form soma occurs in Utendi 
wa Mitiraji (Bittner, Anthologie, p- 49), 100 (d). 


Pakawa kiteko na dhihaka na kumuzomea. 


983. (a) tuilie lll might be read either “let us weep for 


ourselves”, or “let us eat for ourselves (perhaps, as H. suggests, 
“together,” though I know no other instance of a reflexive so used). 
The latter seems to be confirmed by the analogy of (b) and (¢). The 


ry # 
parallelism indicates that iw WG in (b) is meant for ¢u-i-nywie, though 


it can scarcely. be read so. Tu-elee seems an impossible reading. 

(c) likitwa, sc. jua. 

284. (c) mfuzi, L. and Mb. = Z. mchuzi, sauce of various kinds 
eaten with rice or porridge. The“ bread ” is here taken over with the 
tradition from Arabia, though not unknown to the town Swahili, 
who occasionally eat small rolls or cakes, made and sold by the Shehri 
Arabs, or Indians. There is no hint (in spite of (d)) as to how Rehema 
procured this addition to the barley-bread. 


985. (c) Lahaula Je. Saying, ‘ There 1s no power (but in 
God),’ and Job uttered (these words).” 
286. (b) kafu, see T., p- 53, note 1. 
? 


wr * ete | | #7 
287, (a) musura, p<, from _p) help”. 
a of 


mt 
(b) irada probably = 33!) “ will’, Kudura, probably o> 43 
it might +. 


e 
d 
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(c) “,le« evidently meaning something like “ afflictions ” ; 


probably a mistake for jlcze, from oe “ hurt”. 

288. (c) imekuwa, indefinite subject. 

(d) shushiza, double causative from shuka, 

289. (¢) yamekoma does not seem to meet the requirements of the 
thyme, but I cannot suggest any alternative, 

290. (1) nikwambiao: one would have expected- ambiayo, as alzo 


- ae Pe 
(set for ys. (mica nya(y)o) in (b) to agree with mai 6; ((c) has the 
corresponding rhyme in -ye). 

(c) H. reads hiyo ndiyo inyakayo “ this is that which intervenes ” 


(nyaka “catch”, “intercept ’). But I suspect ski | may be a slip 
for gx), 


201. (6) rukudhu — qe “stamp” (the foot); evidently 
taken from the verse quoted after this stanza. “ This" is “‘ the 
fountam which had sprung up” (Rodwell). The passage continues : 
“And we gave him back his family, and as many more with them in 
Gaur merey ; and for a monttion to men of judgment. And we said 
‘Take in thine hand a rod and strike with it, nor break thine oath ’. 
Verily we found him patient.” This is the only allusion in the Koran 
to Job’s wife, who is not expressly mentioned. See Sale’s note on 
xxi, 83, and Rodwell’s on xxxvill, 43. The incidents related in the 
poem seem to be derived from the commentators, * | 

292. (b) mtangeni, L. and Mb. — inchangani. Li- is here object 
to -sukume, as in the next line it is subject to -simame, 

(c) Hasha haba, kinyume, “No! not a little—on the contrary...” 
(H.). Hashe, the most emphatic negative : (af. as in 406 “ be it 
far from thee”. I have not met with this use of kinyume, but can 
Suggest no other rendering, unless, perhaps, we might aia kiume, 
lit. “ male-fashion ”, j.e, strongly, abundantly.” 0 
gs Aga just a little: “move it (the foot) hither and 

254. (e) totete “ mud", not in Kr. or M., 


7 | but often heard north of 
Mombasa ; ef, tota * sink HS sad rah 3 en heard north o 
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e : 


_(d) ladha, from Al * be pleasant ” ; % 







Foal 





must be read ya 





pal = 


att 
kunwiwa, passive; cf. Aunea, Mb. = kunywa. IS could be read 
either kensrani (Mb.) or (H.), Sanyans (L.). 

297, (a) = kuambiwa kwake akapulika, 

(d) wiawia, reduplication of wia “boil” (Kr., but not M.); cf. 
Nyanja wira, Zulu bil. 

298, (b) mikondo “ irrigation channels” ; not given in this sense 
by either Kr. or M., but certified by Ahmad. 

(c) maondo “ knees” (given by Steere as L.); ef. Hadithi ya 
Liongo, 183: Akapija ondo lake, i.e.“ he bent his knee". Yamekoma 
agreeing with mat. \_te De would naturally read faingalia, but 
must be meant for kg-ya-cngalia ; it can scarcely mean “ he entered 
into it”, (ka-ya-ingité@), as he was already in the water; though perhaps 
it might be taken in conjunction ith maondo yakamkoma as meaning 
‘he sank into the water up to his knees”. 


299. (a) SUS | should seemingly be read (with H.) as a-ka-i-vika 


“he clothed (i.e. ‘ covered ’) himself (with the water) ie 

300. (a) Aafwiwan ; see on 29 (ef). 

$01. (d) ile evidently refers to libasi, which, however, in the 
preceding lines has been treated as a plural (za, tise); It may be merely 
a slip. 


ae Pe 
302. (b) taabe = whe , broken plural of wey; seldom 


used. 

(d) mavao yakatolea. I do not know what to make of this, unless 
we should read -folewa (which, however, 1s impossible according to 
the MS.), meaning “ the clothes (he had previously worn) were taken 
away”, H. suggests yakaitulia ~ and the garments set smoothly on 
him ", but this seems too forced a use of -tulia. 

#) 


303, (b) taicada = 09 5 “ perform ritual ablutions ”. 
(d) sijidani locative of the noun corresponding to Ao “worship”, 
usially found in Swahili as sujudu. 


305. (a) oF must be read (m)jbeene = niwene = nimeona. 
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Kitabu cannot here mean the Koran (as it usually does at Mombasa, 
where ordinary books are called chuo), since this does not mention the 
duration of Job's sufferings. 


(d) adadiye = adadi yake: 34¢ “ number ”. 


306. (B) ae (ashuhuri), plural of “5g “month”. This 


does not agree with 161 (a), where seven years are mentioned. 
(c) madhukuri, see on 50 (a), 


307. (a) ayumu, plural of rr ; never, I think, used, except 
occasionally in poetry, 

310. (b) ki-tunda might mean “ catching her breath"; but I am 
not sure if this can be maintained : and, though we might read kudinda, 
I fail to get any satisfactory sense out of this, The next word might 
read either ku-m-oneka “ becoming visible to him”; though I have no 
example precisely of this construction, or ku-munika. A verb muntka 
certainly oceurs in Hadithi ya Mikedadi (129), where it seems to mean 


aaa 
Mikedadi akatoka 
Sana akawamunika, 
Wamekuya kica haraka 
Watu wataty pamoye., 
I can find no evidence for such a verb in Swahili, but we have in 
Herero muna “see”, munikea appear”, 
$12. (c) yake is probably a mistake for yako, 
313. (a) li-kw-liza-lo “ that Which makes you to weep”; liza 
causative of hia. 


(6) Kwalo “ by means of it” (Jambo, see next line, also understood 
with Jikulizalo). 


S14. (6) s" ) = hwa kuelecame (-1e = wako), 


317. (a) Ali akee (H.) pluperfect of kaa (= alikuwa amekaa). 

® kipepa, see on 29 (e), or possibly (ni)-ki-papa trembling " ; 
see Kr. 

(ce), (d) The meaning seems to be (H.) “ Even if I had got (only) 
a bone, I came with it to put it down ", Le, she never failed to return 
to him, however little she could bring, 

318, (d) nisikutukiwa, 1 do not see any need to suppose this 
an unrecorded tense; the ni- seems to be arbitrarily inserted to fill 





a 
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out the line, perhaps by a scribe who found it defective through errors 
of previous copyists. 

519. (6) stha (from =) alternative form of sihi (Kr.) 
i strength oe 

(d) wmpe, u- 3rd person singular. ; 

ce ; | 

$20, (b) zaifans; from We? This appears to mean ‘* false 
money ", bué may, through a misunderstanding, have been used for 
“‘euin in general. 

322, (b) papatiko, noun from papatika “ flutter ", as a frightened 
bird, : | 

(c) Should read Na likome sikitiko “ let grief come to an end ”’ (H.). 

(d) jitimai “ sorrow” (M.); from Goo 8 “ be annoyed ". 

(d) mawi “ evil” ; see op 179 (a). 


326. (a) Khalili * friend” hls ; seldom used, whereas rafike 
(3-80) is cummon. 


327. (a) hurthamu ce _ Ido not remember any other instance of 
this verb being used in Swahili. 

(h) Cf. on 6 (d), (c); one would have expected ahadiye (= yake), 
hut perhaps ahadi yako = “ the promise made to thee.” 

(d) “(For) afflictions to depart from thee’, the whole phrase 
defining hadi. : 

328. (a) hiyao L. = kama hivyo. Not noticed in Stigand. 

$29, (b) I can make no sense of this line if we are to read wwe hisa 


-* x 
or uwakisa. But 94 may be oa “look”; see T., p. 36, n. 4, p. 44, n. 


“ Look and then drink ~ eye only used in poetry. 


330. (c) It seems difficult to make sense of kitwa mato. We 
might read ki-ita mato, or Ii-eta mato, “ when I called,” or “ when 
I brought my eyes ” (to bear); but both seem extremely forced, and 


eta, at any rate, is not usually written with b. 


$31. (a) tibwka, neut. pass. of tibua “stir up and knock about”. 
(b) omoka “ become soft” and then fall down (Kr.), as earth 
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softened by rain; but it might also be used, as here, of water over- 
flowing. 

332. (a) mjuli, a rare word, perhaps coined for the occasion ; the 
noun-agent from jua is mjuri. (Some derivatives of jua, as julikana, 
are mistakenly formed on the analogy of words like funqua, where the 
dropped consonant is /, whereas, in the case of jua, It 15 0.) 

333. (a) kisake = kwisha Iwake = haada yihayo. Khalili, not as in 
326 “friend”, but “ poor’: another meaning from the same root ; 

ce 
see Lane, s.v. ls. 

(6) The subject must be kuwa Khalili - (hu)-ki-epuka, (ku)-ki-kaa 
wibali. - 
339. (6) labisi, the verb, of which lihasi ig the noun : ue, 


ab og 
whence uns 


ooh. (b) tuishukurie “ let us give thanks for ourselves sf 

(ec) mapisi, an unusual work for “ things which are past”, yapisic 
evidently agrees with it: it might be either perfect or subjunctive, 
but it is difficult to see why the applied causative should be used, 
except for the sake of the rhyme, 

(@) Twas (liwala) * forget " (Nyanja iwala) - Te 5. Dud 8y eh 

437. (¢) naliyokitaka, relative with -ki- tense, 


338, (d) ha-u-ku-saa, erroneously written hawkasaa (| 5, sm): 
#39. (c) I doubt whether kuliko is here used in its commonly 
accepted sense of “more than”. [t seems better to take it in its 
primitive meaning: “* (So that) where there are (given) a hundred 
strokes, I may fulfil my vow.” The force of the -ki- tense js probably 
participial =“ T fulfilling,” something like an ablative absolute. 
340. (b) rudi here used in the sense of “ rejecting ”, 


(@) ‘ajaa “ clamour ", from - = or ls ; 

S41. (b)_wastahili, impersonal, like vakupasa, imekupasa, ete. ; 
sfuhili from la 10 to “ declare lawful". 

(¢) shughuli here used in the sense of “ scruple "’, 


(d) lilipate agreeing with shughuli 5 (thou 
be o) : “ let it not get to be (even) one.” 


342. (a) ili, contracted from filihali (JIL cs?) ; a contractio 


gh, like shauri, it may also 
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which quite ignores the meaning of the Arabic. Jana, for 
“ Paradise”, as in 260 (¢); more usually pepo (e.g. S00 (c)). 


(b) ni-ishi, from ishi (ple) “ live”. 
44. (a) Saas. 4 may be meant for afa simazi, or, quite possibly, 


a slip for jl = wala simazt. 


. (d), (a) mezokmea “ as he has written” (= ordained) ; see on 5 (d). 
346. (b) asiyatamka, more usually asiye- (asve-). | 
348. (c) I do not know what to make of ya, unless there is an 
inversion = nadhiri ya mke wako. ondokea is rather a curious 
expression for the fulfilment of a vow: “ that it may get to go away 
from her.” | 

349, (b) funda = funza “teach”: more usually fundisha. | 

(c) kaa in this sense is not in Kr. or M., but Stigand (p. 10) renders 
it “stalk of the coconut”. 

350. (a) (u-Wi-kate: li, agreeing with kaa. | } 

(b) zihasibu, imperative, -zi- being the object in apposition with 
nta (neha) “ points” or “ tips”, i.e. single leaflets. 5 

(d) In MS. mmoya, which must be a mistake. Autopungua might 
be attached, loosely, either to the person addressed, ~ you must not 
diminish (even) one,” or to nfa, “ they must not fall short (even by) 
one.” In the latter case one would expect punguka, but pungua 
seems to be used intransitively ; see Kr.s.v. From this point onwards 
the text of ( differs completely. 

351. (a) Wakuamru, apparently 4 mistake for a-(or u-)ku-amrv. 


oe ; “9 
352. (c) tasihili; from Lge 5 “ be easy ”. 


| ku-li-zem iz. the Aaa, 

a4 Cae k another instance of suffixed -fi. (See 200 (6).) 
Here it might possibly stand for mi, but this explanation will not 
hold for fedhats. 

(c) -li- and lenye, of course, refer to kaa, bate thus appears to mean 
something like ata. 


355. (a) u-ni-abirie, from ge which in its second form has, 
among other meanings, that of “ interpret’, “explain ". | 
VOL. 1. PART If, af 
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(0) dharubu, written in MS. with b for (2. Cf. also Lb op (for 
Lie J) in 356 (a). 


(c) a-tiabu, from Lab 2 “comfort "’, “ soothe ”, 

357. (d) yake should have come after nadhiri, but has been dis- 
placed to fit the verse. 

359. (a) asiliya = asili, only changed for the sake of the rhyme. 
For various uses of asili in Swahili, see M, 

360. (b) manana, plural of nana, always used in L. where Mb. 
and Z. have hibi. Its original meaning seems to be “ grandmother” ; 
cf, nyanya in some “ Nyika” dialects. 

(c) Ku- impersonal subject of sitawi, from is — 8 “be 
straightened ”, and so “ prosper”, “flourish, ete, 

= 


361. (b) wakashitadi, from X 8“ be strong”, 
 § ! 
(c) asadi (al); use| poetically for simba: see st. 23. and 
S62 (6). 


(2) haiba “beauty” (M1), from Cle “fear”, “regard with 


oes L . Piet P . 
reverence , whence the noun 4.8, which may mean either 


“reverence”, “ modesty", or the quality inspiring reverence 


“ dignity", ete. cil from [a gene blossom * 
(a8 a lamp), ete. : 
ob2, (ec) nyaka = muiake, object of wa-he-talameali (LS 5) “be 


complete". This form is properly intransitive in Arabic, while the 


second would give the meaning required ; but, as already remarked, 
these distinctions are disregarded in Swahili. 


(a8 a plant), “shine” 


$63. (a) sitarche (usually slarehe), from a 3310. Kuti, see on 
131 (a). | 


os acd 
(ec) Jabaruti (properly ss 27 “absolute power” as an 


attribute of God, here used for ILSul), meaning “ the Compeller of 


‘y —_— = — 
= . 5 —— -". a geek 
= ee ht »" aC’ Chew +s _—=—s  * ,  , oa 
; J ait ag —~abe=,i ..“s - aie 
4 rs =) Pf 
= “a ie = 
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His creatures to do whatsoever He willeth”. The suffix -s may 
be the same as in fedha-ti (200) and miende-ti (393). 
364. (a) muawana *yalee is “a helper", and, were it not for 


the na in the next line, it might be taken as in apposition to Ilahi 
Subhana, “ they were given (the things already enumerated) by . - ps 


Hd 


but the word meant must be 4ilae “help”, from Q 3. 

365. (c) We might read either kuefea or kwitia ; the former seems 
to want the object-pronoun -mw-; the latter (which rather means 
“put into himself” than “ put himself into”) is somewhat forced. 

1 7 | ae, he 

S66, Clgacel from Me “be smooth (surface) ", “ easy", ete. 
(ef. the adjective sahili in next line). 

367. (d) Kisawahiliya = Kiswahili, accommodated to the verse. 
Note that this js written with 7- and the rhyming word in (c) with &. 

368. (b) Only a very small part of the poet's material (as pointed 
out in the Introduction) is actually to be found in the Koran. The 
notes to Sale’s translation give the references to the commentators 
whence the rest appears to be derived. | 

369.. Some of these stanzas are mere repetitions, perhaps due to 
the preservation, side by side, of different readings. 

© 

370, (a) Aathi, from {3 “ be fortunate” ; no! a common word, 
usually khert (her/). 

$71. (a) dayanu, Q\o'>, “the (Divine) Judge,” from)! 9, 
primarily “ incur a debt “. 

I be- b 
(b) This is an evident misunderstanding of vi Sas we (Koran, 


ii, 117; iti, 46, 58; vi, 74; xvi, 40, eto.): “ (He said to it :) Be, 
and it is.’ The writer seems to have taken it for“ He was and 


will be", mistaking 65 for Zou 


ra “1¢ S ¢ £ Looe te 
(c) makununu = Ss from WS 2 (O ) “ cause to be”. 
374. (5) This looks as though the poet had forgotten whom he 


(d) chalomuwelea : the mu is difficult to account for. 
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376. (b) mupumbae: “. . . and be at rest’, ie. “ read it at your 
leisure, comfortably”; perhaps a hint of the idea expressed in 
suave mari magno, 

vil. (a) Ya Rabi looks like the tight use of the Arabic vocative, 
but the ngwa- tense in the next line (see Taylor, p. 165) indicates that 
we must read Yarabi (a)tune: cf. on 5 (a). 

= phe o 
(c) The MS, has U3, Where it is clear that w has been 


accidentally omitted and that we should read dhambi ngwat(ujondolen. 
Mr. Beech, in his Aids to the Study of Kiswahili, does not notice the 


very frequent use of +) in Swahili MSS. for ned. 


(d) ghufiria, for “pe “pardon”, looks as if it were taken from 
the passive, 

378. (6) ya is Arabic vocative, not Swahili “ of ”. 

S80. (6) It seems as though we ought to understand wa before 
cusubiri. 

(c) Saburi yavuta heri, huleta bilicho mbal 


| 1,18 a proverb given by 
Taylor (p. 110). In the text it 


is wrongly vocalized as subira. 
O81. (a) Au-nali, from Jt “ obtain ", 


# 


$82. (b) ma‘a = Ar. a “with”; sabirina, a form merely adopted 


to fit the verse. It is not likely that the writer meant or * our 


patience,” 
li Peds (a) Te ought to be baada ya; the omission is a poetical 
license, 


384. (a) usubiri is subjunctive. 

(c) “ What is the 
M. and Kr. But one 
what you desire)", 


Hot being impatient ® ” (HL). See taataa: in 
might Possibly read lwaatwan “ of grasping (at 


; ic . = ea rag 
(7) “ You will obtain only guilt ” (H.) 4b (Khatiya, hatiya) 
is, perhaps, more properly * transgression’. Tf we read twaatwaa, this 
line 7 8 Scie ~ You cannot obtain it except (by) a crime”. 
v. At) ziwilia = 2uilias there ia 1% : haar 
grace ere is little difference in the pro- 
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(d) mwvisowe = mwisho wake ™ at the end of it”. Aukutendea (it 
does not seem possible to get any satisfactory meaning out of 
hukutindia) can only be understood if we suppose 4 rather abrupt 
change of person: “ He is wont to do thee (good)". The second 
person is continued in the next line. 

386. (c) hayatofaa, L., neg. future. The reading Aayatufaa would 
involve a further needless change of person besides disregarding the 
change of final -a to -i for the negative present. -ya-, vaguely, “ such 
behaviour ” (H.). 

(d) “It is entering into folly” (H.). But wjinga is rather 
“ ignorance ”, “ stupidity ’, and it does not seem in accordance with 
usage (see above on 365 (c), and cf. 42 (@), 35 (d), 73 (d), 115 (@), 
116 (d), and other instances in 322, 323, 324, 835; though 260 (d) 
seems to tell the other way) to take (j)itia as “ put oneself”. The 
analogy of jitia uwele rather suggests the meaning “it is pretending 
ignorance " = it is wilful blindness (to think otherwise). 


a 
387. (b) tamati “the end”’, from ‘a - seldom used except im 
$e ies 
the colophon of a MS. A/ifamu, from aa “seal up” and so 
fe finish * 
es 
(c) athimu, from wae “be great”. 


it : aartk me oat 
(@) Mahurw'l-aini (Koran, xliv, 4; In, 20; lvi, 22): ee) 3 
388. (a) ladhati lisharabi; a quotation from Koran, xxxvuil, 46; 


(b) Sil could be read vither wiunweshe “ cause us to drink "’, or 
uloneshe “ cause to drip (on us)” ; the former seems preferable. 
(c) Taha = als, one of the names of the Prophet: see Koran, 


xx, 1, and Maulvi Muhammad Ali's note on the passage. (See The 
Holy Quran, containing the Arabic Text, with English Trans- 


lation and Commentary, Woking, 1917, p. 625,) Hak oC 


is commonly used as a noun in Swahili = “ justice,” “rights” (haki 


yangu), ete., and it may be used here for “ in truth ”, but it is 
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difficult to resist a suspicion that it may have been taken over as a 
distinct word—perhaps supposed to be a title, like Tala. 

$90. (a) usomeni: w- 15 evidently in agreement with uteadi 
(Bb) wendi subject to wkiwa na: “if it has any ert 
__ (©); @) ndiyo sana = it is truly that which I tell you to do. 
HH. “ Put it right, earnestly I ask you to do that,” ‘ 


391. (a) nuthuma, noun; cf. the verb nuthamuin 5 (a), from qi 


_ “compose”. The colophon, of course, is that added by the copyist, 
~ Muhammad bin Abubakar, at Lamu, in 1913. 
































NOTES ON KIMAKONDE 


By Frepertck JOHNSON, Newala, Tanganyika Territory. 


THE Makonde language is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the plateau _ 


hetween the Lukuledi and Ruvuma Rivers (in the southern part 
of Tanganyika territory), conjointly with the Ndonde, Mavia, 
Maraba, and (near Newala) the Matambwe, Ngeni, and Makua. 
With the exception of a short grammatical sketch by the late 
Bishop Steere and a vocabulary ‘neluded in Sir H. H. Johnston's 
Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages, little or 
nothing relating to this language has hitherto been published. (See 
Cust, Modern Languages of :ljriea, ii, 841, where it is called, mistakenly, 
“ Konde.” 1) A good deal of information as to the above group of 
tribes is to be found in the works of K. Weule (Negerleben in Ostafrika, 
1908, and Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse meiner ethnographischen 
Forschungsreise, 1908). 

Makonde has decided affinities with Yao on the one hand and 
Makna on the other, as well as some striking peculiarities of its own. 
The aspirate, totally absent from Yao and Nyanja, is of frequent 
occurrence both in Makonde and Makua. In the former it takes 
the place of f, s, ff, 4 and perhaps Pp; thus mahuta = mafuta, 
cihima = kisima, uhawi = utfawi, namahihi = vumatiti(?). There is 
no f or v sound in the language ; whether s is entirely absent, as in 
Makua, does not seem clear ; the vocabularies given below include 
some words containing it, but they are not very numerous amd may, 
on inquiry, prove to be borrowed, as some of them certainly are. 
A curious substitution is that of 9 for f, as tanuna = tafuna. In 
hwika “ arrive”, hw stands for f, while in picha “ hide”, fs replaced 
by p. 

As regards grammatical points, the third class of nouns (Bleck's 
9 and 10) is interesting, as preserving the initial i in the singular and 
taking in the plural the prefix di (which represents the double prefix 
*li-ni- <= Zulu izin-), thus approaching the Delagoa Bay-Inhambane 

1 1) must be distinguished {rom Konde or Ngonde, spoken at the north end of 
Lake Nyosa. The natives apeak of A-Makonde, Chi-Makonde, and A-Makuna, 
I-Makua, which suggests that the MA ia a part of the root, though it may be a case 


of one prefix superimposed on another. Mr. Johnson follows Swahili usage in calling 
the language “ Kimakonde'’; the prefix actually used in this langunge is ehi- (ci-). 
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group. Yao has reduced both forms alike to n-. The inclusion ol 
animal-names in u- is remarkable. This prefix is almost certainly 
a substitution (personifying the animal) for the original in-. But, in 
other languages, where this happens (cf. the Zulu u-nogwaja * hare "’, 
etc.), the noun is removed into the first class and takes the (secondary | 
plural of that class, | 

Abstract nouns in u-, really belonging to Bleek’s 1dth (BU-} 
class, are here included in Class II (Bleek’s 3rd), for no reason that one 
wan see except the accidental similarity of the pronoun. 

This 14th class has, in Swahili, become merged with the 11th 
(U-}, both prefixes being contracted into U (uzi = Iuzi 11: untu — 
buntu 14). In Makonde, however, it has kept its distinctive prefix. 

The system of stress appears to be the same as in Swahili : 
Mr. Johnson says nothing, in his introductory paragraphs, about 
fone, but it seems clear from his note on the “ Actual Conditional! 
Tense” (infra, p, 430), that it is used to distinguish between two 
otherwise similar verbal forms and between the two senses of -ole. 
No doubt further inquiry will prove it to exist in other cases, e.g. 


ding opedi “ idiocy” and ding’opedi, pl. of ingoped: “ sacrifice "'— 
see Vocabulary. 
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These notez are not intended to be an exhaustive work on 
Kimakonde. They were gathered simply as a pastime. At the 
same time, to a person who wishes to learn Kimakonde they would 
form a basis for the commencement of his studies. A knowledge of 
Kiswahili or some other Bantu language is presumed in the following 
pages. 

ALPHABET 

The alphabet may be represented by letters of the Roman 
alphabet ; those in use being the five vowels a, ¢, 1, 0, u, the fifteen 
consonants 6, d, g, A, j, #4, Pe together with three 
compound consonants, ch, ng’ [yn], and ny (yp). The combination Aw 
represents the English sound of wh in “ which ” : wh is an aspirated w. 

Vowels,—The vowels are pronounced as in Italian or Kiswahili. 

Consonants.—The consonants are pronounced as in English with 
the exception of w, which has a more open sound and is rather like 
v [* Bilabial v "—in International Phonetic Script vw]. Vg" 1s like 
the ng in singing. 

The consonant n is the cause of a large number of changes among 
other consonants. A few of the changes are shown in the following 
list :— 

n before & becomes ng’; as di(n)Aunde becomes drug unde. 
di(njkulungwa —,, ding ulungia. 


hig: Se , word; anleka » @neka. 

. nlembela 5 ndembela, 
eters ae ee kunmila » kummila, 
a =s. 4 ieee buntenda » kendenda. 
w after n is often omitted; uniing'e ” un'ing’e. 


M also is the cause of certain changes :-— 
m or mw before y becomes Hit; kumyangula ia kumnyangula. 
m ,, mew h may become ny ; mioloka ‘) nyoloka, 
amochaulile »  anyoulile, 
See also nyongo, “a snake,” the plural of which is mihongo ; the 
singular is really mwhongo, but the mw before A has become ny, thus 


TF 


making nyongo. 

m before l becomes nn; kumlangudya becomes kunnangudya. 
kumlenga a hunnenga. 
kumleka ra kunneke. 


m'lipondo » mm nipondo, 


The m here is the locative, and therefore does not become n. 





ze 
wa 
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Ya before h may become abbreviated - yahekelenge may become 
nyekelenge. | 
ACCENT 

The accent usually falls on the penultimate syllable; the only 
exception seems to be when an idca of thoroughness is required :-— 

aningupdnya, he beat me ; aningupanyddd, he beat me thoroughly ; 
here the accent falls on the last syllable, and the more marked the 
accent the greater idea of thoroughness, 

The addition of enclitics does not alter the rule -— 
chins dchi becomes chiniichi. mitnu dyu becomes Whey, 
walendichi? what are you doing ? pa'tongwelé’ pa, when he said. 


SUBSTANTIVES 
Substantives in Kimakonde may be divided into eight 
classes, These are distinguished by their prefix. The adjectives, 
pronouns, and verbs are brought into relationship with their sub- 
stantives by the use of corresponding changes in their prefixes. 


Class I [Bleek’s I, 11] 

In this class may be placed the names of living beings ; these 
substantives begin chiefly with me, mu-, or muw-, and their plurals 
are formed by changing the m-, iMU-, OF mw- Into wa- or a-. 

Names of persons as a rule prefix aa-, a-, anga-, or manyanga- ine 
much the same way that the Yao prelixes che-, as a sign of respect :— 

Narandi, Anaranii, Anganarandi, etc. Mr. Narandi. 


Hramples af Substantives jy Class I 


| Singular, Plural. 
Father dala: weaiwa walala: awawa 
Mother Oana; anyok- — amama ; anyok- 
Sister mrumby alumbu | 
Brother mraung’ u anung tt 

Youth mdyoka wadyoko 

Friend nyanja wayne 
Husband metve- mit tt 


Note.—Husband mti- is followed by the - sive : mfwangu. my 
/ She possessive : , my 
hushane ; nitwako, mbna ke, ihinde, ete is 


: | | -, in the same way, most names 
of relatives are followed by this adjective in the form of an enclitic. 


eel ._* 4 hull 
Jat 7 ja) ane . iy =, 
fi ie L 
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Class IT [Itl, TV] : 

In this class may be placed substantives beginning with m-, 
inw-, or mu-, which denote inanimate objects. The plural is formed 2 
by changing the m-, mu-, or mw- into mi-. In cases where the sub- ie 
stantive begins with the two consonants mn-, the # becomes I in 7? 
the plural. vad 

Examples of Substantives in Class IT a: 
Singular. mn Plural. 
Moon or month mueped | medi , 
Arm mikono wuikono 
Tree mand milandt 
Door mnango milange | = 

The names of trees belong to this class. Also in this class may be 4 
placed abstract substantives (and others) beginning with u-, oF Pe 
w- before a vowel, and which have no plural form :— s 

Beer, wala. Cowardice, wean, Filth, whakwa, ete. a 
Class II [TX, =] 

In this class may be placed substantives beginning in the - 
singular with the following consonants, i-, v-; and names of animals ae 
beginning with w-. "2 

Noten before b becomes m. Substantives introduced from a 
other languages may be placed in this class. The plural of this class : 
is formed by prefixing dé- to the singular. x 

Examples of Substantives in Class ILL = 

. Singular. Plural. -; 

Axe _  tmbedo dimbedo = 
Animal ingyen dinyama = 
Banana ing ou ding ou E. 
Crocodile moult dinebralee a 
Cat umenket dimaka <j 
Elephant unembe dinembo F 
Note.-— Often the i of the singular 1s either omitted or else hardly 7 


heard. 
Class IV [VII Vill) 


Substantives in this class beyin with chi- in the singular and 
form the plural by changing the chi- into vi-. When the root of the 
substantive begins with a vowel the 11s elided in the singular and the 
plural becomes ry-. 


Me ' a oa ao 
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Ezamples of Substantives in Class IV 
Singular. Plural. 
Cork chidiu widite 
Fruit chokodi vyokodt 
Bedstead chinanda vinanda 
Bundle of grass chiha vier 
Class V 


Substantives in this class begin with li- in the singular and change 
the li- into ma- to form the plural. Included in this class are also 


substantives beginning with ma- whic 


h have no singular form :-— 


Keamples of Substantives in Class V 


Ear 
Shoulder 
Cloud 
Water 
Oil 


Note.—Eye, hizo, plural meho ; 


lina, plural mena, 


Singular, Plural. 

li kutig neloutus 

liwnala meawala 

hiAwnude mahunde 
neds 
mahuta 


tooth, lina, plural meno: name, 


Class VI [XT] 
Substantives in this class begin with lu- 
change the lw- into di- in the plural, 


in the singular, and 


Examples of Substantives in Class VI 


Gap, space 
Valley 


Note 1-—When the root of the 


certain conso 





Crack 
Spoon 
Net 


Note 2.—When the root of the substantive 
becomes ng’ in the plural ;— 


Eyelash 
Firewood 
Bean 


sonants are introduced between the 
the plural. Before a or x Hy 18 inserted -— 


Singular. Plural. 
 duhenge dihenga 
luhunde dihunde 


substantive begins with a vowel, 
di- and the root in 


Singular, Plural. 
lume dinjuma 
luke dinjuke 
Tuerus dinjan 


begins with k-, the k- 


Singular, Plural, 
lukope ding'one 
lukuni ding’ uni 
lukunde | 


ding unde 
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Note 3.--When the root begins with [-, the - becomes #d- in the 
plural :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Beak or lip lulemea dindomo 
Tongue hudime dindimi 


Note 4.—Whien the rout begins with w-, the w- becomes mb- in the 
plural :-— 

Singular. Plural. 
Forked stick Tereevenee dimbani 
Clase VII (XI, XII) 

This class is the diminutive class. The singular is formed by 
prefixing ka- to the singular of the substantive required to be made 
diminutive, and the plural by prefixing tu- to the plural. The snb- 
jective prefix of the substantive 1s usually dropped. 


Examples of Substantives vn Clase VII 
Singular. Plural. 
A boy, mnemba, a small boy, kanemba  — tunemba 
A village, kaya, a small village, kakaya tubaya 
Class VIII PSY) 

The substantives in this class are verbal substantives, and are 
simply the verb infinitive. These gubstantives express the act of doing, 
becoming, or the state of being what the verb describes :— 

Kupanyana, “ to fight” or “ fighting “’. 
Kuhwika, “ to arrive” or” arriving ”. 
Kuiahukana, “ to argue” or ~ arguing ". 


ADJECTIVES 
Adjectives are made to agree with the substantive they qualify 
by taking certain prefixes. Adjectives follow the substantive. There 
are extremely few genuine adjectives in Kimakonde. Their place is 
supplied by substantives and infinitives, which are used as adjectives 
by prefixing the variable particle -a. The following are the prefixes 
which are used with adjectival roots :— 


Class. Singular. Plural. Class, Singular. Plural. 
L mi- nt B. hi- WE- 
2 n- nH 6. lu- di- 
a. i- di- ri ka- tu- 
4. chi- ri- 8. ku- Ieu- 


ze ail oe Pia? 


| > _F — le ie ——— 
dg > Oe pera wos: 
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Examples using adjectival roots :— | 

13. Singular, Plural. 

Munau m-napi, a black man. Want wa-napi, black persons. 
Mnandi m-kulungwa, a large tree. Milandi mi-kulungwa, large trees. 
Ing'ou i-wihi, a fresh banana, Ding'ou di-wihi, fresh bananas. 
Chiha chi-dyoko, asmall bundle of Vika ri-dyoko, small bundles of 


p 


Hoo 


grass, grass, 
5. Limpe li-dyoko, a small barrel, Mupipa ma-dyoko, small barrels. 
6. Lukopo lu-napi, a black eyelash, Ding'ope ding’api, black eyelashes. 
1. Kamwana ka-nemwa, an idle child, Tuwana fu-nemira, idle children. 
3. 


Aupanyana ku-kultenqwo, a large 
fighting, 


The following are the particles used in making adjectives from 
substantives and infinitives -— 


Class. Singular, Plural. Class. Singular. Plural. 


1. wt we 5, lya yee 
2. we ya 6, lwa diya 
3. ya diya i. ka tea 
4. cha ya 8. ira 


The above are also ysed ag possessive particles, with the sense of 


” of", 
Examples using substantives as adjectives -— 


Class, Singular, Plural. 
I. Mnumbu wa liduku, a greedy sister. Alumbu wa liduku, greedy 


sisters, ie. sisters of or 


2. Miela wa hambi, new medicine, hee Hy see 

4. Inyama ya dimong'o, a strong animal, Dinyama dya dimong’a. 

4. Chidiu cha tangu, an old cork. Vidiu vya tangu, 

5. Likunike lya machedu, an old cover. Mahuniko ya machedu. 

6. Lulomo hea dimong'o, a strong heak, Dindomo dya dimong’o, 

1, Kamwana ka chihongohongo, a quarrel- Tuwana twa chihongohongo. 
some child, 

8. Kutongola kava chikotopele, a true 


Examples using infinitives as adjectives :— 
1. Mkongwe wa kukatapala, a beautiful Wakongie wa kukatapala, 
» Mtela wa kunowa, a nice medicine, Mitela ya kunowa 
Inyama ya kuyoha, frightful animal, Diieas dya Layoka: 
. Ohilambo cha kulepa, « broad land. —_Ptgeape rya kulepa. 


co no 
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Class. Singular. Piural. 
Likambatu lya kudimba, a black foot. Makambatu ya kudimba, 
Luhunde twa kulepa, a broad valley. — Dihunde dya kulepa. 
Kanemba ka kukalipa, a brave boy. Tunemba twa kubalvpa, 
Kutongala kwa kulilapa, boastful 
talking. 

There are no degrees of comparison in Kimakonde. The effect of 
the superlative in English ts generally given to some extent by the 
simple use of the adjective as if in the absolute sense : Ape miudungica, 
this man is the largest (lit. this man is the large one). 

The verb kupunda or kupila, to surpass, may be used: Chinu'ela 
chinanowa kupunda achila, this thing is sweeter than that. 


The following are a few adjectival roots :— 


a 


Black, -napt. Long, -lehu. 
Female, -kongwe. Little, -dyoko. 
» whole. Male, -fume, 

Fresh, -wiht. (Old, -chebulu. 

Great, -Fuluagwa. Red, -nehuwi. 

Idle, -nemewe. Transparent, -mbelenga. 
Jealous, -telehs. | White, -naswi: -nwahi, 

A few examples made from substantives :— 

Avaricious, -a liduku. New, -a Aamii. 

Bare, -a dat. Old, -a tangu. 
Beautiful, -a ukatapala. » 7a machedt. 

Dirty, -a whakwa. Quarrelsome, -a. chihonga- 
Envious, -a chiteleht. honga. 

Fraudulent, -a ulamba. Sick, -a ulwele. 

Good, -a wkatapala. »  -@ liwelu. 

Hard, -a wnonopa. Sound, well, -a wit. 
Hot, -a moto. Strong, -a dimony'o. 
Idle, -a ulemwa. True, -a hawisana, 
Idiotic, -a ding’ opedt. Wise, -a ding'ano. 
Naked, -a dau. 


A few examples made from verbs infinitive :— 


Beautiful, -a kukatapala. Fat, -a Aututua. 


Bitter, -a kukalala. v7 Keener. 

Black, -a kudimba. Light, -« tulangala. 

Brave, -a kukalipa. Light (not heavy), -a kupeyapeya- 
Broad, -a kulepa. Old (persons), -a kukongapala. 








i 


ui 
Tir |S 
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Cunning, -a kulimuka, Perverse, -a kutahuka. 
Difficult, -a kukomadya, Sharp, -a kukola. | 
Dirty, -a kuhakalanga, Sweet (pleasant), -a kunowa, 


Dry, -a kuyuma. Thick, -a Audumbula. 
False, -a kulambila, Thin, -« kupepeka, 
NUMBERS 


The Kimakonde numbers 1 to 3 are treated as adjectives, and are 
made to agree with their substantives by taking the class prefix in 
the same way as adjectival roots :— 

l. -n0, mun yumo, chika 8. nyhano na -tatu, 


chima, ete, 
2. -wili, wanu wawili, ete. 4. nyhano na meheche. 
5. -latu, wanu watatu, ete, 10. Takumi, 
4.) meheche, wany mcheche, ete, V1. likumi na -mo, 
4. nyhano, wany nyhano, ete, 20. makumi mawili. 
6. nyhano na -mo, 25. makumi mawili na nyhano, etc. 
7, nyhano na -wili. 100. mia is used to denote 100. 


Together : chalumo is used to express together, tuwa chalumo, we 
will he together, or we shall go together. Uchimo denotes oneness or 
of one sort. 

OrnpivaL Nuwners 

The ordinal numbers are formed by prefixing the variable particle 
“@ to the stem of the numeral. The “ first ” js irregular, and is formed 
by -ntandi with the class prefix - munud milandi, the first person ; 
chinu chitandi, the first thing, ete, The second, -awwili,i.e, munuwa wilt, 
the second person. Tho third, -u tatu. The fourth, -a mcheche, ete. 
The last is formed from the verb kumalila, to finish or to be finished ; 
mun wamalidile, chini chamalidile, etc. 

THIS ann Tuat 

The two demonstratives jn Kimakonde answering to “this” and 
“ that * denote what is near and what is at a distance -_ 

Class. Substantive. This. That. Substantive. These. Those. 


l. = Afuny aye wula Wanu awa wala 
2. * Mono " ila Mikono ii ila 
a fhuti r a Dihuti wi dila 

4 Obilongo —-— acki ahap Vilongo ive ila 
5. Litwene ali Hila Matwene aya yala 
6. Luwani ales lula Dimbani adi dila 
7. Kamwang aka ala Tutrana atts tula 
8. Kupanyana aku hula 
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Note.—Very often they are used as enclitics, and the last vowel of 
the substantive or the first vowel of the demonstrative is elided : 
mun yu, chilongo'chi, dihutidi, ete. 


Locative Concorns ! 

There are three sets of concords which depend on the prepositions 
af place, pa, mu, and hw, These may be termed locative concords, 

1, Adjectives when they qualify a substantive that is preceded 
by pa, mu, or ku may take either the concord of the locative or that 
of the substantive. “‘On my head” may be pa mutwe pangu or pa 
Hoe wept, 

2. Such a clause as pa mutwe pangu may be regarded as the 
subject determining the concord of the verb, thus: My head pains 
me, pa mule pangu papweteka (lit. in my head there is paining). 
' Similarly such a clause may be the object of a verb and have its proper 
particle inserted in the verb, thus: 1 don’t like your place, 
nikapatamws pakaya pako. 

3. Demonstratives are made from these concords, thus :— 

Apa, aku, amu.’ Here at or in this place. 

Apo, ako, amo. Here in this place, but not so near as (1). 

Apala, akula, amula, There in that place. 

Many forms are used in addition to the above. The following are 
a few useful terms :— 

Anipawa munu, there was a man; mmike apo pawele wuko, 
place it there where you are; anepo pa'mkono'po, there, just 
where your hand is; ajpawidya, he was there ; akapawidya, 
he was not there; akapali, he was not there; papanced yet 
mwana, there was a child; upopo aheleke sungula, just there 
(or then) came a hare; wmula mivelu, in the garden. 


PersonaL Pronouns 


I, mipa, nangu, nane, We, whetu, whepa. 

Thou, wako, wepo. You, mwepo. 

He or she, ayu, ayula, ina, nange. They, awala, anano, wid, 
nawinang 0. 


Note-—The 2nd person plural 1s used instead of the 2nd 
person singular when a respectful form of address is required : Wako 
is used for equals or rather inferiors. 


1 Thess should have been incloded in the noun-classes, They ore Bleek's 
16, 17, 18. 
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PossessivE Pronouns 
These prefix the class prefix to agree with their substantive :— 


My, -angu. Our, -etu, 
Thy, -ako. Your, -ent, 
Hlis or hers, its, -ake, Their, -ao. 


My own, -angu nangu ; thy own, -ako wako; his own, -ake 
wake, ete, 
INTERROGATIVES 
Who ? nani? wanani ? uliani 2 
When ? chakani ? duwani 2 
What ? chani ? 
What sort of ? nfani ? mtwani ? chamani ? 
How ? dachi ? : 
Why ? what for? mwadachi ? kwa chani ? -chi? 
Where ? kwachi ? mwachi ? 
How many? -ninga ? 
All, -ohe! Having, -ene. 
Self, by self, weka. | myself, ninucene, etc. 
Other, -njr. 
All men, wanu woke, Aj] things, vinuw wyohe. 
I by myself, nangu weka. 
You by yourself, mirepo wekn, 
Other people, wanu wanji. 
Another thing, chiny chinyr, 
THe Verr 
1. The verb is conjugated by the use of tense particles and 
personal prefixes ; also, in certain tenses, hy modifying or adding to 
the termination. 
2. The personal prefixes for the subject are :— 
I, na-, ni-, n-, ney, We, tu-, 
Thou, U-, Wa-, You, W-, Whe, 
He or she, d-, They, d-, iwe-, 


Class 1, as above. Class 1, as above. 
Sow 2, t- 
3, t- 4, di- 
4, chi- 4, ri- 
3, fi- O, ya- 
6, lu- Gi, dli- 
‘, ka- i, tie 
8, hu- 8, ku- 


1 .ohe is also weed in the sense of « many when it has « different tone. 
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3. The Simple Present is formed by prefixing the sub-pretix to 
the stem of the verb. Example, using the verb “ to go”, Au-whena : 
na-whena, wa-whena, a-whena ; bea-whena, mioa-whena, wa-whena, | 
ro, ete, 

4. Another form of this tense is made by inserting -na- between 
the personal prefix and the stem of the verb : ni-iia-whena, u-na-whena, 
a~na-whena + tu-na-whena, m-na-whena, wa-na-whena, Lam going, etc. 

5. A Present Imperfect tense is formed by inserting -wen- between 
the personal prefix and the infinitive of the verb. Note.—nw becomes 
mb, mw becomes mm. This -wen- seems to be a shortened form of 
the verb “to go”, kuwhena, thus introducing the idea of motion im 
the tense, mben-kuwhena, uwen-kuwhend, awen-bewhena , bawen- 
kuvhena, mimen-kuwhena, wawen-kuwhena, I am in the act of 
going, ete. 

6. The Perfect or Past tense, answering to the English have or 
did, is formed in two ways. One way is by prelixing the subjective 
prefix to the stem and modifying the termination. The method of 
modifying the termination 1s dealt with later. The verb kuwhena is 
modified to whenite: na-whenite, mwa-whenite, a-whenite . twa-whenite, 
mwa-whenite, wa-whenite, | have gone or did go, ete. 

7. ‘The second and simpler form is made by inserting -nt- between 
the subjective prefix and the stem of the verb: na-ni-whena, u-ni- 
thena, a-ni-whena, ete., [ have gone or did go, ete. 

8 The Past Imperfect tense 1s made by using the past tense of 
the verb “to be", kuwa, followed by the simple present ; nawele 
aguichena, wawele uwhena, awele awhena; tuwele tuwhend, pucele 
muhena, wawele wawhena, I was going, etc. 

9. The Pluperfect tense is made by using the past tense of the verb 
“to be, followed by the past tense: nawele ngurchenile, wawele 
uwhenite, awele awhenite ; tuwele turchenite, mwele muhenie, wawele 
wawhenite, I had gone, etc. Or navoele naniwhena, ete. 

10. The Simple Future tense is the same as the present (3 and 4), 
and is used followed by a suitable adverb : ninawhena lukoto, T am 
going or shall go afterwards. 

ll. The Future tense, which also carries a note of command, 18 
formed by the duplication of the subjective prefix, with -eli- or -ch- in- 
serted between, followed by the stem of the verb with its final -« changed 
into -e: ngu-chi-ugu-whene, u-chi-u-whene, a-ch-a-whene ; tu-chi-tu- 
whene, m-chi-m-whene, wa-chi-wa-whene, I shall go or I must go, ete. 

12. The Infinitive is made by prefixing ku- to the stem. The 
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Infinitive is used as a verbal substantive, i.e, kupanyana “ to fight ” 
also “ fighting”, ete. It is also used In a narrative sense: Alive: 
thenje kuhimba lipondo, kutwala mnandi kumidya kuhwihwilila, bh: 
took a pointed stick to dig a hole and took a tree and stood it up ani 
filled in the hole. Where a sense of motion is desired -na- is inserted 
between the ku- of the infinitive and the stem or objective prefix. 
To call, kuchema > to call him, Aumchema ; but to go and call him, 
kunamehema, Example: Bahi, Unembo antchena kunaweak-wintily 
anyama wohewohe ja Usungula aniwhena kunainchema Lingwele, 
then the elephant went, and went to gather all the animals, and the 
hare went, and wen to call the ape, 

13. The Imperative is the simplest form of the verb: whena, 
go. The plural is formed by suffixing -ngy, -anga or manga ; whena, 
gO; whenananga, go ye; ikala, stay; ithkalanga, stay ye. It is 
usual to use the subjunctive for politeness. 

14. The Subjunetive is made by prefixing the subjective prefix to 
the stem of the verb and changing the final -a into -e : ngu-whene, 
u-whene, a-whene : fu-whene, m-whene, wa-iwhene, that J may go, ete. 
-ka- is often inserted (a-ha-whene), and has the meaning of * go and": 
u-ha-chimule dinwule, * go and raise up the millet.” Sometimes the 
personal prefix is omitted, but it has the same meaning, ba-chinmule, 
Nyakule nambili kamupe mukwe, take the partridge and give 
to the father-in-law, 

15, The Conditional tense. When something would have happened 
if something else had happened, both branches of the contingency 
are represented by a tense formed by inserting -kani- between the 
Personal prefix and the stem - ni-kani-whena, u-hani-whena, a-kani- 
whend, ete., [ should have gone, ete: 

16. The Actual Conditional tense is formed by inserting -ka- 
between the personal prefix and the stem > ni-ha-whena, u-ka-whena, 
a-ka-whena ; tu-ka-whena, m-ka-whena, wa-ka-whena, if I go, when 
I go, since, though I #0, ete, 





3 simple oresent : 
te ! people cultivating ; 
nanawhenia ngukuta, T went crying. Another form is made by inserting 
“oe: between. the personal prefix and the stem of the verb: Pa'chi- 
uka, while going out (see relatives), Pa-ni-chi- 


uke, while I am going 
* Ip other words 


these two tenses are distinguished by fone, 
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out, or on my going out. Pa-wi-chi-ukile, while I was going out, ete. 
(Kiswahili: nalipokitoka). Aniwhena a-ch-imba, he went singing. 
Also without the personal prefix: Muchi dachi chi-tahukana ? why 
this arguing ? Another form is made by prefixing m- to the infinitive : 
Mkuholoka, coming out.’ Mehehe aniwhena na mkukomola na 
mkumwond, the hyena went and arriving and seeing him. Chi- seems 
to give a sense of motion, or “ while in the act”. A-whenite “ he 
went’: a-chi-whenile “* while he was in the act of going”, (Cf. the 
use of the -ki- tense in Swahih..) 

18. The Ahle or Possible tense is made by prefixing pa- before the 
personal prefix of the verb . Pa-ngu-tenudele, I was able to do. Pa-ni- 
hulula, I am able, in the sense of it 1s possible for me. Pa-ni-ba- 
hulula, I am not able, i.e. it is not possible for me. Nanga pa-twa-mnie- 
ene kuwila, they were not able to find him again. Pa-wa-hulwile, 
they were able. Nanga pa-wa-hulwile, they were not able. Neng 
pa-dipile, inilya, it was not possible for them to be burned, you have 
eaten them. Nengu, nanga pa-ngulile ndulu, it was not possible for 
me to eat them. 

; NeaaTtive TENSES 

l. The Negative Present 1 made by inserting -ka- between the 
subjective prefix and the stem. Care must be taken to drop the voice 
at the stem, otherwise this tense is thesame as the Actual Conditional : 
ni-ka-whena, u-ka-whena, a-ka-whena, etc., I do not or am not going. 
There is also a Negative Present made by prefixing Aa- to the 
affirmative : fa-ni-tumwa, etc., “I do not want.” 

2. The Negative Past and Perfect is made by inserting -ka- between 
the personal prefix and the stem as modified in the affirmative tense : 
ni-ka-whenite, u-ka-whenite, a-ka-whenue, etc., I did not go, ete. 

3. The Not Yet tense is formed by the personal prefix followed 
by -kaaa- and the verb infinitive : ni-khana-Lbuwherna, v-kane-kuwhena, 
a-kona-huwhena, tu-kana-kuwhena, m-kana-kuwhena, wa-kana-hawhena, 
I had not yet gone, ete. 

4. The Negative Future tense is formed by inserting -ka- between 
the personal prefix anil the _ch- in the affirmative tense: ni-kachi- 
ngu-whene, u-kachi-w-whene, a-kachi-a-whene, tu-kachi-tu-whene, m- 
kachi-m-whene, wa-kachi-wa-whene, 1 shall not go, etc. 

5. The Negative Subjunctive and Imperative tense is made by 
inserting -na- between the personal prefix and the stem of the verb 
in the affirmative : mi-na-whene, u-na-wheae, a-na-whene, ete., that c 
I may not go. Also used as the imperative ; mnawhene, do not go. 
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6. The Negative Conditional tense is the same as the affirmativ: 
except that instead of inserting -kani-, -kana- is inserted : ni-kanc 
trhena, etc., I should not have gone, ete, 

7. The Negative Actual Conditional tense is formed the same as the 
negative conditional except that the final -a is changed into -e- 
ni-kana-ihene, u-kana-whene, a-kana-whene, ete, if I do not go, ete. 

8. The Negative Past Imperfect tense is formed hy the use of the 
past tense of the verb “to he” followed hy the personal prefix and 
-kane- and the verb infinitive: nawele ni-kana-kwwhena, waicele 
u-kana-kuwhena, aovrele a-kana-kuirhena, ete., I had not gone, ete. 

J. The Negative Imperfect tense is formed by the use of the past 
tense of the verb “to be” followed by the negative present : nawele 
nikawhena, etc., 1 was not going, ete. 

10. The Not Yet Tense —Another form of the “ not yet ” tense 
may be made by use of the verb ku namba, which only appears to be 
used in the negative, and the infinitive of the verb: ii-ka-namba 
kuwhena, u-ka-namba Kuwhena, a-ka-namba kuwhena, etc. 1 am not 
going yet, or I had not yet gone, ete. 


Opsective Prerixes 
When the object of the verb is some definite thing, it is denoted 
by a prefix inserted after the tense prefix, These objective prefixes 
are as follows -— | 
Me, -ni-, “H-, ~Tgu-. Us, -tu-, 
You, -Fu-, | 
He or she, “l=, ~IH-, 
It, ~1-, -i-, -chi-, -Li-, 
-lu-, -ka-, -ku-. 
Akamtwala mvanawe, and 
child), 
Akamupa usungula, and he gave her to the hare 
Aningutuma, he sent me. Nambkameka, T know him. 


“ Self” is denoted by -li-, -ehi-, or -“m-. Wenilipaka maha, they 
rubbed oil on themselves. 


You, -m-, -mu-. 
Them, -ra-, -a-, 
oi, -di-, -ri-, “yt, 
~di-, -tu-, -ku-, 
he took him his child (and he took his 


Revatives 


There does not appear to be 4 special form for the relative in 
Kimakonde, The ordinary ten 


sense: It is he who ate the mang’ 
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wachikuona ulima (people seeing you cultivating). He who saw me 
voing, achingwona nguwhena (he seeing me going). 
Present.—I who go, nguwhena, You who go, uwhena. 
Future.—You who shall go, ulembela kuwhena. 
Negatives also are used with the relative: I who do not go, 


nikawhena. 
Examples 
That tree which fell down, mnandi ula umotweke (that tree fell 
down}. 
Apakule uchi m'chipeda changu nani t who is that taking honey 
from my hive ? 
Panipawa mali achihita walume, there was a girl who 
refused men. 
Alembela kulomba mivanangu, he who wants to marry my child. 
For the relative with object, the ordinary class prefix may be 
used: Ding’ou di ulya wako, dyake nani? the bananas which you 
are eating, whose are they ? Ding’ uo di uwala, the clothes which 
you wear, Ding’uo di uwele, the clothes which you wore, etc. 
Achi chi-ni-chi-whene, this which I saw. 
Achi chi-ngulembelu keuchona, this (thing) which I shall see. 
Achi chi-ni-chi-ona (or chi-ni-chi-on«), this (thing) which I see. 
Nangu ndembela mela aliwalile wake, | want medicine which 
you treat yourself with. 
Wako ukawele anikulembela nangu? are you not he that 
I am looking for ? 
Nambili iyu amele mice 
your son-in-law gave me in the garden. 
Wanilolela, they whom they looked for. 


rva'ko kumawelw, this partridge which 


Rewatives oF Tre AND PLAcE 

Pa, mu, ku are treated as relatives of time and place. 
is simply prefixed to the form of the verb required :— 

Pa'wamwene, when or where they saw him. 

M’wamwene, wherein they saw him. 

Pa’ yangwile, when he answered. 

The pa, ete., 15 sometimes also suffixed :— 

Pa’ yangwile’ pa, when or where he answered. 

Pa'tongwele’ pa, when he spoke. | 

Tu wanu pa'tweheleke twawele achikampena, We Men where we came 
from, we were achikampena. 


This particle 











re hl 
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DERIVATIVE VERES 
Verbs may be given different meanings by modifying or adding to 
the stem. 
1. The Applied form—This form is used in cases where, in 
English, a preposition would be employed. This form supplies the 
lack of prepositions, It is made by changing the final -a of the stem 
to -ila or -ela ; -ila is used when the vowel of the preceding syllable is 


a 


“1, “tr, Or -u-, and -ela when it is -e- or -o-., 
Kuyakula, to carry. Auyakulila, to carry to or for or with. 
Kuwhena, to go. Kuwhenela, to go to or for or with, ete. 
Aupanya, to beat. Kwpanyila, to beat for or with, ete, 
Kulinda, to watt. Aulindihila, to wait for, ete, 
Kukoma, to beat. Kukomela, to beat with or for, ete. 

1) 


*. The Causative form is made by changing the final -a into 
-the or -eha :— 


Kukamula, to catch. Kukamuliha, to cause to catch. 
Kukoma, to beat. Kukomeha, to cause to beat. 

Verbs ending in -pa or -ka change the ending into -ha :-— 
Kuyopa, to be afraid. Auyoha, to frighten, cause to be afraid. 


Kuyomboka, to cross over. Kuyomboha, to cause to cross over. 

Another form is made by changing the final -a into “4 2 — 
Kukoma, to beat. Kukomya, to cause to beat. 

Another form is made by changing the final -a into -dya. This is 
more of an Intensitive form, although all of the above forms may be 
used in an intensitive sense - Kutenda, to do; kutendeha, to do well 
or thoroughly, Kudima, to extinguish ; kudimiha, to cause to 
extinguish ; kudimidya, to extinguish absolutely, Himbidya, dig 
deeply, ete, 

3. The Reflexive form is made by inserting -li-, -chi-, or -ni- 
between the personal prefix or the tense prefix and the stem of the 
verb ;—1 
Kutapa, to praise, Kulitapa, to Praise oneself, to boast. 
Kuwauka, to bruise. Kuliwauka, to bruise oneself. 

Analitana, he is praising himself, or he is boasting. 
4. The Reciprocal form is made by changing the final -a into 


“ana :— 


=e ‘This form should not have been included among “derivative verbs”, The 
reflexive Pronoun if inserted like My other object-pronoun—see above, 
* Objective Prefixes." ayy 
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Kupanya, to beat. Kupanyana, to beat one another, Le. to 
Kutahuka, to deny. Kutahukana, to argue. (fight. 
5. The Reversive form.—Often the meaning of a verb may be 
reversed by changing the final -a into -ula :— 
Auhunika, to cover. Kuhunikula, to uncover. 
Kuchima, to fasten or shut. Auchimula, to unfasten, or to open. 
6. The Passive voice.—This is made by changing the final -a into 
“Id, -8Wd, OF -hed — 





Kuleka, to leave. Kulekewa, to be left. 
Kukamula, to catch. Kukamulwa, to be caught. 
Kuchema, to call. Kuchemira, to be called. 


“ By " following the passive Is expressed by the use of na: He was 
caught by Narandi, anikamulwea na Narandi. 


The Verb “to be", Auwa 

The verb “to be” must generally be expressed in Kimakonde 
where it is used in the English. When a personal pronoun is followed 
by an adjective, ni is used (or the verb “ to be” may be omitted) :— 

Lam great, mipa ni mibulungwa or mipa mkulungwe, 
You are great, wepo ni mkulungwa or wepo miulungwa. 

Present: ni, u,a, or yu; tu, m, wa, Tam, ete." 

Present or Simple Future; nawa, unawa, anawa, tunawa, 
manawa, wandawa, | am or shall be. 

Futire = nichinguwe, wehiuwe, achiare ; tuchituwe, mechimwwe, 
wechiwawe, I shall be. 

Past; nawele, uicele, awele, or yuavele ; tuwele, mivele, wawele, 
I was, ete. 
Subjunctive > nguwe, wwe, awe ; fume, mice, tae, that I may 
be, ete. 

Conditional « nikaniwa, ukeanitwa, akaniwa ; fukanieca, mkanvwea, 
wakaniwa, I should have been, etc. 

Actual Conditional « nikawa, ukawa, akawa, etc., if I am, ete. 

NEGATIVES 

Present : nike, uke, ake; tuke, mke, wake, I am not, ete. 

Future : nikachinguwe, ukachiuire, akachiawe, etc., I shall not be. 

Past: nikawele, ukawele, akawele, etc., I was not, etc. 

Subjunctive : ninawe, unawe, anaiwe, ete., that I may not be. 

1 Here the verb is omitted (as in Swahili}, being expressed by the pronoun 


only. : 
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Conditional: nikanawe, ukanawe, akanawe, etc., I should not 
have been, ete. 

Actual Conditional : nikanawa, ukanawa, akanawa, ete., if I am 
not, ete. 

Not Yet Tense: nikanamba kuwa, ukanamba kuwa, akanamba 
kuwa, I am not yet. 

The verb “ to have ™ is made in the same way as the verb “ to be” 
except that it is followed by the conjunction na, Le. kuwa na, to be 
with, to have. Awele na welu mkulungwa, he had a large garden, etc. 


ADVERDS ‘ 

The adverb follows the word it qualifies :-— 

Tongola chikotopele, speak truly. 
‘Anilima namene, he cultivated extensively, 

Verbs in the infinitive and substantives may be made to serve as 
adverbs by the use of the preposition kwa and ya :— 

Kwa kupenda, scornfully, 
Awa ulemwa, idly, 

Many adverbs may be translated by namene, very, or exceedingly, 
etc., which intensifies the word to which it is joined. Numerous 
others may he expressed by chikotopele, which has the significance of 
“well”, “nicely”, ete. (This latter is made from the verb kukatapala, 
to be good, beautiful, useful, etc.) 


Prepositions 

Therearevery few prepositions in Kimakonde. Na, ni mean along, 
with, and by of the agent following a passive verb. -a, with the 
appropriate prefix, is used as “ of ". Kwa, to, for, from, at, used only 
with proper names: Kora Himba, at Himba’s. Pa, ku, mu, (m) are 
used of places at, in, to, from, etc. : Pq for rest at, ku for motion, mu 
for inside. “ From” js expressed hy kuuka, to go or to come out, if it 
refers to place, and by kutanda or kutandalika if it refers to time. Pa 
and mu are also used with the infinitive to express « during”, “in”, 
or“ while”, Other Prepositions are made from adverbs and also by 
the use of the applied form of the verb, 


ADVERRs 
above, muha, alone, weka. 
absolutely, namene, always, madu wohe, 
afterwards, lukoto, apart, panyenje. 
again, Kuwila. 


aside, panyenje. 
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backwards, kunyume. much, kuinjimaa. 

below, down, puavhi. near, kupepekela. 
certainly, chikotopele. »» kuwandikila, 

- hawasana. » pepi. ‘ 
daily, madu wohe. no, nanga, ndulu. Fehs:! 
dawn, kuliamixt. now, hamli, nano, wwine. 
even, mpaka. often, mianda yohe. 
every, bola, konohi. on the right, ‘umkono. 
everywhere, pohepohe, on the left, Auinchinda, 
exactly, hawasana. on purpose, namani, 
far, far off, kulehu. perhaps, padochi, panji. 
fast, peya. presently, lukoto. 
finally, Aumalila. privately, Aumtemela. ) 
first, hoti, publicly, pameho. 
formerly, tangu. quickly, peya. ee 
forward, muio. so (in this manner), weila, cha. 
further, Aulehw. sometimes, panjt. 
gently, polepole. soon, nahoti kadiki. | 
here, apa. thus, wera. 
hereafter, kanyuma kwake. to-day, nelo. | 
immediately, meanda wo. together, pam. : 

* hamli-hamdén. to-morrow, [uwndu. 
inside, ng andi. truly, chikotopele. ; 
just here, opopo apa. very, namene, 3 
lengthwise, chamleu. well, chikotopele. ; 
little, kadiky. within, ag andi. 
merely, only, ndu. without, pawelo. 
more, Aupita. yes, elo. : 

8 Kupunda, ‘ 
Apverns oF TIME 
that day, lina’ngo wduira. grd day after to-morrow, miondo. 
all day long, iduira kucha. some days ago, madudidudi chihs. 
day before yesterday, madudi. daybreak, uliamés. 
yesterday, lido. daytime, muhi. 
to-day, nelo. this year, namyaka. 
to-morrow, [uundu. last year, machedu. 
day after to-morrow, paliambe, year before last, machedu pala. 
2nd day after to-morrow, next month, mwedi tra neka, 
paliambapo. very early, whamba namene. 
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CoxJUNcTions 
also, na. for, kwa, =~ 
although, namachi, munyike, if, kona, 
and, na. like, as, malinga, muchi. 
and I, ete., nawinangu, nuwinake, now, hambi, 
ete. perhaps, panyji, 
as, much, since, fang. 
because, kira liyongo, kwa chant. that, chidoni, mkuchi. 
both, -ohe -wili. then, wine, 
but, nenga, heker. therefore, bua ne po, 
either, or, ame, till, mpaka. 
except, ikawwe, 
PREPOSITIONS 
above, muha mura. except, thawe, 


according, muchi. instead of, pu mbuto pa. 


after, lukota lea, kolku. near, prnwinandikea pa. 

among, ching'ati cha, on, Hike mee, 

aside, panyenje pa. since, frngis. 

because, pa kuchidechi cha. 80 far as, up to, till, kw mpike. 
before, svuyo mun. together with, pamo na, chumo 
behind, mnyumea mia. 
beside, chiwinandika chia. 
between, ching’ ati cha, 
concerning, che. 


within, mkati mura. 
without, pawelo pa, 


VOCABULARY 
Kimakonde—English 

The following vocabulary is not meant to be at all complete. 
It is merely meant asa beginning, and also as a hel Pin the translation 
of the tales which are given at the end of these notes, 

Adjectival roots and numbers, ete., which require the subjective 
or class prefix are shown with a hyphen in front, -angu, my, which, of 
course, must have the class prefix agreeing with the subject : chinu 
ch-cngu, my thing, ete, 

Substantives which require the possessive case are shown with 
a hyphen following : ady-, wile, ady-angu, my wife, 

The verb is shown with the stem first and the ku- of the infinitive 
following : chela, ru-, to cut. 


No attempt has been made to give the derivatives of the verb: 


4 ie 4 & 
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a knowledge of Kiswahili or some other Bantu language ts presumed, ° 
and the principles are the same. 
As before stated, the i, which is so often in front of the aubstantives 3 
in Class III, is often either omitted or not heard; therefore substantives : 
of this class will be found either under ¢ or n. 
Ample examples of the use of verbs, substantives, adverbs, preposi- | 
tions, ete., will be found in the tales at the end of these notes, 
ady- (with posseasive), wife. chema, ku-, to call. 
-ake, his, hers, its, chengula, ku-, to cut hair, 
-ako, your (thy). chi, ku-, to say. 
alumbe, sister. chidiu, cork, plug. 
amama, mother, _ chidole, a girls’ dance. 
anambuye, master. chidonda, a sore, ulcer. 
anano, they, these (of persons). chiha, a bundle of grass. 
“ngu, my. chihakau, misfortune, ill-luck, 
anyokwe, mother." chihaka, a hunt with neta. 
-ao, their, chitamula, a comb. 
apa, here, chihike, a ford, 
atata, father, parents. chihima, a well. 
awala, they, those (of persons). chihinino, elbow. 
ayu, he, she. chihoba, smallpox. 
ayula, he, she. chihongahonga, quarrelzome, 
bana, ku-, to afflict, oppress, etc. chihulu, the bladder. 
baniha, ku-, to cause affliction, ete. chihundo, a knot. 
hanika, ku-, to be afflicted, ete. clikongo, a club. 
bola, every, all. chikota, millet stalk. 
bihuka, ku-, to come or go out. chikotopele, good, well, truly, micely, 
cha, thus, so, in this manner, ete etc, 
chaka, year. chikula, ku-, to raise up. 
chakani { when t chikung'u, sort, kind, species, ete. 
chakulya, food. chilambo, earth, country, village. $ 
chala, finger, toe. chileu, beard. ; 
chamant t what sort ? what ! chilo, night. 
chamlehu, lengthwise. chilonge, a water-vessel. 
changa, size, position. chima, ku-, to close, fasten ; hate. 
chant ? what ? chimbomba, adults’ dance, ; 
theketa, ku-, to cut. chimincehedi, a shadow. 
-chekulu, old. chimula, ku-, to open, unfasten, 
chela, ku-, to cut. chindulu, cassava leaf, 


1 ‘This by analogy with other languages should mean “your mother’, as 
amana “my mother”, These distinctions, still observed in Zulu, tend to become 


obsolete in the Eastern Bantu languages. 
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chinemba, friendship. 
ching'udula, ku-, to catch in two 
chinqulimba, calt of leg. 
chinu, thing. 

chipeda, bee-hive 

chipepeta, a fan. 

chipeto, a sifting-hasket. 
chipula, a knife, 

chipulu, girls’ initiation rites. 
chitali, iron. 

chitama, cheek, 

chitehi, a bird's nest. 
chitelehi, envy, jealousy. 
chitengu, « chair. 

chitika, ku-, to jump, leap. 
chitipu, beer-drinking dance, 
chitongo, the penis, 

chitumba, water-gourd. 
chituta, a dust-heap. 
chiumbi, a screen used in hunting. 
chiwalawala, a scorpion, 
chiwanga, drought. 

chiwolo, the penis. 

chokapala, ku-, to become small. 
chokodi, fruit. 

chona, ku-, to see. 

chonga, ku-, to talk, converse, 
chuma, a bead. 

chuni, a bird. 

chuuli, a fireplace. 

dachi ? how ? 

dau, bare, naked, useless, 
denga, ku-, to build. 

dima, ku-, to ex 

dimba, ku-, to be bie! 
dimboyi, twisted rope. 
dimbwe, sand. 

_ dimene, beans (mbaazi), 
dimong'o, strength, courage. 
dimu, spirit, imp, jin. 
dimwedo, beans (choroko\, 
ding'opedi, idiocy. 
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ding’ wltka, kw-, to coil. 
ding'uka, ku-, to go round, 
ding'wmle, beans (unde). 
dinka, du-, to be changed. 
dunia, ku-, to faint, collapse. 
diwila, ku-, to prevent, hinder. 
doba, ku-, to be tired. 

dobola, ku-, to extract, pull up. 
dong'a, ku-, to clap hands, catch. 
dowola, ku-, to bore. 
dukuladukula, ku-, to tickle. 
duma, ku-, to prevent, hinder. 
duwant ? when ? 

-dyoko, little, small. 

dyuha, ku-, to revive. 

élewa, ku-, to accept, like, agree. 
elo, yes, 

enda, ku-, to enter, go inside, 
-ene, having. 

eneledya, ku-, to spread, infect. 
enelela, ku-, to abound, extend. 
“enw, VOurs, 

“elu, OUTS, 


gulugusa, ku-, to fail after promise. 


quinila, ku-, to groan. 

hahula, ku-, to rub, 

hakalanga, Lu-, to be bad, dirty, etc. 

hama, ku-, to move, 

hambi, now, immediately, at once. 

hana, ku-, to prepare field for crops. 

hapukana, ku-, separate, divorce. 

hauka, ku-, to withhold, 

haula, ku-, to say, speak, praise, 
Warn, etc, 

haulila, ku-, to advise, tell, etc. 

hawasana, truly, certainly, ete. 

haya, ku-, to grind. 

heka, ku-, to laugh. 

hekelela, ku-, to rejoice, 

heki, but. 

hengelela, ku-, to approach, draw 
near, 

hepa, ku-, to gather (of fruit). 


a | 
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hikalila, ku-, to guard, defend. 
hila, ku-, to finish, cease. 

himba, ku-, to dig. | 
hingilila, ku-, to push, shove, roll. 
hita, ku-, to refuse, deny. 

hiyala, ku-, to be left, remain. 
hoti, first, ice. linda hoti, wait first. 
hulula, ku-, to be able, defeat. 
huma, ku-, to go or come out, 
humana, ku-, to meet. 

hunga, ku-, to tie, festen, fix. 
hunika, ku-, to cover. 

hunikula, ku-, to uncover. 

hwa, ku-, to die, come to an end. 


hwihwilila, ku-, to fill in(as of holes), 


hicika, ku-, to arrive at, reach. 
ida, ku-, to come, arrive. 

ida na, ku-, to bring. 

iduina, sun, day. 

thombea, fish. 

thomelo, a rafter. 

uti, a gun, 

ikala, ku-, to stay, live, dwell, etc. 
ikuta, ku-, to be full with eating. 
ima, ku-, to withhold. 

imanda, boiled rice. 

imba, ku-, bo sing; to cover. 
imbedo, an axe. 

imbeyu, a seed. 

vnbowe, a pumpkin. 

imembe, a fly. 

imete, a ring. 

initia, ku-, to stand. 

iminda, a bag of salt. 

imuka, ku-, to awake. 

imtia, ku-, to awaken. 

tmule, nose, 

tnambo, a trap. 

indala, hunger. 

indila, a road or path. 
indonya, a lip-ring. 

induwa, thirst ; a flower. 
ing'ande, house. 





ing’ anga,  guinea-fow!. 
ing’anya, a debt. 
ing’ole, a dance. 
ing ondo, war. | ’ ey. 
ing'opedi, a sacrifice at grave, | 
ing'ou, a banana. 
ing'uo, cloth. 
ing’ung’ uni, a bug. 
ing wa, lightning. 
tnikila, ku-, to set a trap. 
injalahu, brown ant (stafu). 
injenjema, mosquito. 
inondo, star. 
inongo, testicle, 
‘dnundu, wrist, ankle. 
inyama, animal, flesh. 
inyati, buffalo. 
inyedi, a snail, 
inyolo, a sacrifice, 
inyuchi, a bee, 
inywele, a grain. 
isimbo, a stick, 
isunqulu, beam, ridgepole. 
iteso, adze. “4 
iwa, ku-, to steal. 
wehio, kidney. 
iyong' o, & maggot. 
kadiki, a little. | 
kadimu, an imp, spirit, jun. aa 
kalala, ku-, to be bitter. ‘74 
kalamuka, ku-, to be clever, 

cunning. = 
kalawa, ku-, to wash hands. , 
kulewa, ku-, to be drunk. ° 
kalipa, ku-, to scold, rebuke, ete. 
kama, ku-, to tighten, squeeze. 
kameka, ku-, to know, understand, 
kamula, ku-, to catch, hold. 
kandika, ku-, to be rotten, bad. : 
kangana, ku-, to be astonished, 

wonder. 
kanyuma, afterwards. 


ne eat, —see* 
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katopadya, ku-, to prepare, arrange, 
put in order, clean, ete, 


katepala, ku-, to be good, useful, ete, 


kaya, village. 

kodya, ku-, to meet ; put on fire. 

kodyana, ku-, to meet. 

fohomela, ku-, to cough. 

kola, ku-, to be sharp. 

-kole, female, 

koloma, ku-, to snore. 

koma, ku-, to heat, hit, 

komadya, ku-, to be hard, difficult. 

tomana, ku-, to fight. 

kombola, ku-, to redeem. 

komola, ku-, to arrive at. 

kona, like, as, if, eto, 

kona luono ku-, to sleep. 

konda, ku-, to flourish. 

kongopala, ku-, to be old (of persons). 

kongowela, ku-, to crow. | 

-bongice, female, 

konohi, every, all, 

kopa, ku-, to borrow. 

kuhwa, death (to die), 

kuinchinda, on the left hand. 

kula, ku-, to grow (of persons). 

kulehu, far, far off. 

kuliamba, dawn, 

-kulungwa, great, chief. 

kumba, ku-, to cheat, deceive, ete, 

Kumbubila, ku-, to remember, 
recollect. 

kumbula, ku-, to gather (of people), 

kumbusa, ku-, to remind. 

kumeho, face, 

kumkono, on the right hand. 

kunambawe, place of departed, 

kundanya, ku-, to add, mix, 

kunguluka, ku-, to talk, converse. 

kungumika, ku-, to respect, obey, 
ete, 

kupula, ku-, to singe, 
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kuta, ku-, to ery, 

kuwa, ku-, to pluck (as a fowl). 

kuwila, again. 

kwachi? where ? 

kwama, ku-, to micturate. 

kwela, ku-, to climb. 

kwina, ku-, to be erect, 

ladya, ku-, to lay down, 

lagqa, ku-, to be afflicted, 

lajasa, ku-, to afflict, annoy. 

laila, ku-, to take leave of, to order. 

lamba, ku-, to liek. 

lambila, ku-, to toll lies, deceive, 
cheat, ete, 

langa, ku-, to breed, 

langita, ku-, to breed. 

langudya, ku-, to show. 

langula, ku-, to be light. 

lauka, ku-, to turn. 

-lehu, long. 

leka, ku-, to leave, forsake, pardon, 
ete, 

lekelela, ku-, to balance on head, be 
beaten, baffled, etc, 

lelula, ku-, to break. 

lemba, ku-, to write, 

lembela, ku-, to want, desire, look 
for, ete. 

lenga, ku-, to slice. 

libongo, foetus, 

licheye, bank of river. 

lichinga, a hill, 

lidembe, a grave, 

lidewelano, an agreement, 

lidedo, a leg. 

fiduku, greed, avarice, 

liduwa, the sun, day. 

lienga, ku-, to congeal, 

liha, ku-, to feed. 

likamba, a leaf. 

lthaula, ku-, to boast. 

hihengo, a gap in hill or forest. 

lihinga, ku-, to bathe. 
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lihiye, a locust. 
lihunda, ku-, to learn. 
lihunde, a cloud, 
litundu, knee. 

lihuniko, a cover. 
lihufo, froth. 

lii, an egg. 

likahi, bark. 

likambatu, a foot. 
likande, house, 

likandi, a sleeping mat. 
likolo, root, mother. 
likumba, a wall, 
lituubi, male initiation rites. 
likuma, ten, 

likungwa, a dance, — 


‘ a drum used at girls’ 


initiation rites. 


likwtu, ear; drum used at the boys’ 


initiation rites. 
likwea, a crowd, company. 
likwanda, a scar. 
lilambila, ku-, to pretend. 
lilangudya, ku-, to learn. 
lilaula, ku-, to cure. 
hilawa, ku-, to rise early. 
lilenga, a descent. 
lilongo, an arrow. 
lilowe, voice, sound, a word. 
lima, ku-, to cultivate. 
limbende, akin. 
limbidya, ku-, to forbid, hinder, ete. 
lina, name. 
linda, ku-, to wait, guard, ete. 
lindimuka, ku-, to begin, commence, 
linga, ku-, to try, attempt, measure, 
lingoma, a drum, 
ling’ombe, a fruit. 
Hace an ape. 


lino, a tooth. 
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linoha, the liver. 

linowela, ku-, to be pleased. 

linyewe, the jaw. 

liohi, smoke. 

lipa, ku-, to pay. 

lipapa, a potsherd. 

lipenjele, a fruit. 

lipesa, space, opportunity. 

lipianda, the afterbirth. 

lipinda, ku-, to crouch. 

lipiri, an adder, 

Epitthu, the stomach. 

lipondo, a hole in ground, trench 

lipote, an abscess, 

lisinga, ku-, to thank. 

lisingu, the heart. ‘ 

liso, eye. 

lisuwele, measles. 

litgnda, a lake, pool. 

litapa, ku-, to boast. 

litimbe, a plot, garden. 

litutinga, dust. 

litwene, a drop. 

liu, ashes. 

liulo, evening. 

liute, a place. 

liwala, the shoulder. 

liwalila, ku-, to forget. 

limamfula, the spleen. 

liwangahinds, a pumpkin. 

limangwa, a bone. 

liwata, ku-, to tread. 

liwele, the breast. 

liwelu, a garden ; sickness. 

liwio, a fence. 

liyanga, a stone. 

liyongo, reason, cause, 

lokota, ku-, to pick up. 

lola, ku-, to behold, look at, take 
care, etc. 

lolela, ku-, to examine, expect. 

lomba, ku-, to marry (man). 

lombwa, ku-, to marry (woman), 

29 
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londola, ku-, to follow, reap. 
longa, ku-, to sue, 

longana, ku-, to accompany, 
longela, ku-, to tell. 
longoledya, ku-, to guide. 
longolela, ku-, to guide, go before, 
lopola, ku-, to collect. 

lota, ku-, to dream. 

lowa, ku-, to be wet, 

lowela, ku-, to wither, 
luagala, a fence, 
luambamoyo, the diaphragm, 
luau, a net, 

Iuhole, uncleared space in field. 
luhunde, a valley. 

luka, ku, to fly, leap, jump. 
lukombe, claw, finger-nail, 
lubope, an eyelash. 

lutoto, afterwards. 

lukouw, desire, lust, 
lukundu, anus, 

lukwni, a piece of firewood. 
ludwedu, urine, 

lulimi, tongue. 

hulomo, a beak, lip. 

luma, ku-, to bite, 

luma, a crack. 

lumayu, famine, 

lumbata, ku-, to hunt, 
-lume, male. 

lumula, ku-, to break, 
luono, sleep, 

lupembe, harn. 

lupia, a rupee, money. 
lupuso, a trick, joke. 
lutana, a story, proverb, 
lutawi, a branch of tree. 
luuko, a spoon, ladle, 
lwumu, a razor, 

lwundu, to-morrow, 

luupi, darkness, 


luwani, a split or forked stick sed. 


for cooking with over fire. 
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luteungo, a village, town, 
lye, ku-, to ent. 
machedo, last year, old, 
machili, soot, 
male woke, always, every day. 
magent, gift. 
meahute, oil, 
maila, ku-, to please. 
majuyuli, saliva, 
makana, chaff, 
makwedu, bloody urine. 
mala, ku-, to know, understand, ete. 
mali, riches (slaves), 
malila, ku-, to finish, complete, etc. 
malinga, like, as, if, 
nalombe, maize, 
mangupa, centiped, 
matana, leprosy, 
mati, an aunt. 
matoha, ku-, to fell, knock down. 
mefola, ku-, to fall, 
matumbo, bowels, intestines. 
matumbo kudolola, diarrhwa, 
* ” miadi, dysentery. 
mari, dung, 
mawele milk, 
mhadya, bu-, to fill. 
gO, & Cave. 
tibelende, transjxurent, 
mbila, ku-, to drink, 
mbokonyola, ku-, to rob, take by 
force, 
mbate, hire, wages, 
mula, rain, 
nburukuta, a bat. 
nicheche, four. 
mehehe, hyena. 
mchile, » tail. 
michitwa, an orphan, 
wii, rope. 
mdyoko, a youth, 
medi, water, 


mela, ku-, to grow, 


. 
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mepo, air. moto, fire. 
miadi, blood, mowd, ku-, to shave. 


mila, ku-, to swallow, 

mul, body, pl. weiwala. 

minya, bu-, to milk, 

mapa, I, 

miambi, potato, 

mianya, mouth, 

moka, a wild beast; also a‘ what’s- 
its-name "’, 

miongona, a line, boundary. 

miongwe, 2 woman, 

mkono, arm. 

mkuchi, a spear. 

nikuba, a corner. 

mitule, a house rat. 

niulu, elder brother. 

mkuteleka, a cook. 

mikwedu, a tamarind tree, 

mlingongo, a fence, 

nilongola, a guide, 

muah, a woman. 

mmnamana, small black ant. 

nin, in enemy. 

mmongo, the back; an enemy. 

mmul:, a firebrand. 

mnama, a brother-in-law. 

nnanga, & Vein. 

mnango, a door. 

mremba, a boy, 

mnengeu, a small water pot 

mieule, bean (fiw). 

mahiwont, child of father’s sister. 

nnione, a slave. 

mnonji, a baobab tree. 

maume, a man, 

mnung'u, o brother. 

nintngut, god. 

mayanja, a friend. 

mnyudi, gravy. 

mayunga, a freeman. 

“mo, One. 


mpakea, ao boundary; even, until. 

mipapa, wind, 

mpekeho, firesticks (to make fire by 
friction). 

msapata, a youths’ dance. 

meukuln, a child (grandchild ¢). 

miano, a story, proverb, 

mienga, a pole for two loads, 

mina, heart. 

mihi, a corpse, 

nfubulu, a key, 

miuli, a mortar. 

mined, a slave, 

mute, barrel of gun. 

mifie- (angu), ete., hushand. 

mio ? what sort ! 

muchi, like, as, if, sort, class, species. 

nitiha, above, on top. 

miu, day. 

mukw- (angu), etc., father-in-law. 

mumbe, an arrow, 

mumuna, ku-, to touch. 

munda, abdomen, internals, 

nitine, & MAN, Person. 

munya, ku-, to mix. 

mung, salt, 

mufo, @ river. 

mute, head, 

muwa, bellows. 

mayo, forward, in front. 

muc- (anu), etc., companion. 

muoachi ? where f 

mwadachi? why? what for? 

miwadila, ku-, to empty. 

micadilanya, ku-, to scatter. 

miranda, & Joumey. 

micawi, an oath (trial by ordeal), 

medi, the moon, month. 

mirene, the owner. 

murenedt, & neighbour. 

muwepo, YOu. 
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mihi, a pestle, nfani t what sort q 


micipre- (angu), etc., nephew, 
minnie, a thorn, 

nahaku, a girl, 

nahanga, calf of leg. 

nahoti kadiki, soon, after a little, 
nama, bu-, to escape, get well, 
namadi, purpose, in order that, 
namahihi, an owl. 

namalowe, an echo. 

namata, ku-, to cohere. 
namalidya, ku-, to compel, 
nambili, a partridge. * 
namene, very, exceedingly, ete, 
nane, 1, me, 

nanga, no, 

nangala, child of mother’s brother. 
nang'e, he, she. 

nang, I, me, 

nani? who? 

nane, now, 

nanoha, ku-, to exceed, excel]. 
~nam, black. 

-naswi, white. 

nawinang'o, they, them, 
ndomondo, hippo. 

ndu, only, merely, 

é@dulu, no, not at all, 

ndundu, a small drum, 
-nehuwi, red, 

-nenvoa, idle, lazy, 

nenga, but. 

ny alangata, ku-, to dazzle, shine. 
nq andi, inside, 

ng'awanga, dog, 

ng onpiee, a hut. 

ngulu, ku-, to put at one side. 
ngunja, rust, 

ninjipika, bu-, to be sufficient, 
“iyi, other, 

njoni, so and so, ete. (fulani), 
nowa, bu-, to be sweet, pleasant, 


numilanga, widow, bachelor, 

nuna, ku-, to be fat. 

nunga, ku-, to smell bad. 

nungidya, ku-, to smell sweet, nice. 

nungu, navel, 

nusa, ku-, to smell, 

“nwa, white, 

nyakula, ku-, to carry. 

nyalula, ku-, to circumcise, 

nyaninla, ku-, to lift wp, raise, 

nyawalime, the shin. 

nyehe, a flight of birds, 

nyelembuka, ku-, to melt. 

nyema, ku-, to avoid, 

nyela, ku-, to be fat, 

nyhango, an island. 

nyhano, five. 

nyitu, forest, 

nyokon yer, int-, to bawl, make rt 
noise, 

nyongo, o snake, 

oda, ku-, to take care of. 

~Ohe, many, 

~ohe-ohe, all, 

ona, ku-, to feel, see, ete, 

ona, indala, ku-, ta be hungry. 

ona, indwiwa, ku-, to be thirsty. 

ona, lipamba, ku-, to be doubtful. 

ondonga, Ieu-, to destroy. 

onéka-, ku-, to appear, be visible. 

opono, just here, 

pa, ku-, to bear fruit. 

paki, below, at bottom. 

paka, ku-, to anoint, 

pala, ku-, to peck, scratch. 

pambilila, ku-, to fasten. 

paneho, in public. 

pono, together, 

Panago, place, 

panda, ku-, to plant, 

panyi, perhaps, 

panya, ku-, to hit, strike, 
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panyana, ku-, to fight. 
panyenje, aside, apart. 
papata, ku-, to follow. 
pasula, ku-, to tear, split. 
pata, ku-, to get. 
patuka, ku-, to hang down. 
pawelo, without, outside. 
jinidya, ku-, to be there. 
peda, ku-, to beat, surpass, exceed, 
excel, 
pelekedya, ku-, to send. 
pembedya, ku-, to entice, comfort, 
pray. 
penda, ku-, to scorn, despise, dis- 
obey. 
pepeka, ku-, to be thin. 
pepekela, ku-, to be near, approach. 
pep, near. 
peya, fast, quickly. 
peyapeya, ku-, to be light (not 
heavy). 
pila, ku-, to hide. 
pilikana, ku-, to hear, obey. 
pilikawila, ku-, to listen, attend. 
pilila, ku-, to endure. 
pima, bu-, to measure, 
pinda, ku-, to fold. 
pindikula, ku-, to overturn, revenge. 
pindikulya, ku-, to change. 
pula, ku-, to pass. 
podochi, perhaps. 
PONS iu-, to escape, be saved. 
hepohe, everywhere. — 
pohidya, ku-, to save. 
poka, ku-, to rob, take by force. 
polepole, gently, slowly. 
posa, ku-, to betroth. 
nota, ku-, to twist (a5 rope). 
puluta, ku-, to wipe. 
pumya, ku-, to take away. 
punda, ku-, to excel, surpass, 





punga, ku-, to blow (wind). 

pungula, ku-, to decrease. 

pungudya, ku-, to cause to decrease. 

pwatana, ku-, to fight. 

pweteka, ku-, to hurt, ache. 

pya, ku-, to be burned. 

pyayila, ku-, to sweep. 

sa, ku-, to take. 

salila, ku-, to remain, ve left. 

samira, ku-, to load gun. 

soma, ku-, to read. 

sonala, ku-, to be vexed, angry. 

sulula, ku-, to drip, leak. 

sululanga, ku-, to drip, trickle. 

sum, ku-, to buy, sell. 

taha, ku-, to look for, search. 

tahuke, ku-, to be perverse, deny, 
disagree, etc. 

fahukana, ku-, to argue. 

takatuka, ku-, to arise, start. 

tambala, bu-, to creep. 


tamwa, ku-, to like, love, want, 


accept, 
lamwana, ku-, bo agree. 
tanda, ku-, to begin. 
tandalika, ku-, to begin. 
tangu, formerly, ago, since. 
tang’una, ku-, to chew, eat, 
tapika, ku-, to vomit. 
tata, father, parent. 
-fatu, three. 
tatua, ku-, to be fat. 
taya, ku-, to place in, put. 
fay, dimuna, ku-, to breathe. 
teka, medi, ku-, to draw water. 
-telehi, jealous, envious. | 
teleba, ku-, to cook. 
tema, ku-, to cut firewood. 
tenda, ku-, to do, make. 
tendewala, ku-, to kneel, worship. 
tepa, ku-, to bend. 
tetele, ku-, to cackle. 
tetemela, ku-, to tremble. 
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teula, ku-, to take off fire,. serve 
food. 

tewedya, ku-, to endanger, 

leya, ku-, to trap. 

fima, ku-, to delay. 

timbangida, ku-, to destroy, 

tingina, ku-, to be shaken. 

ting’inya, ku-, to shake. 

lipuka, ku-, to run away. 

titimila, ku-, to enter, go into, 

toha, ku-, to feel, touch. 

tokota, ku-, to be boiled. 

tondola, ku-, to choose. 

fongodye, ku-, to ask in Marriage, 

longola, ku-, to Bay, apeak, 

fonya, ku-, to rain, drop. 
" to scratch with claw, 

fosa, ku-, to be enough. 

tota, ku-, to sew. 

tukana, ku-, to abuse. 

tukute, ku-, to run. 

lula, ku-, to set down. 

tumbula, ku-, to be thick, dis- 
embowel, 

fungunyuka, ku-, to melt, 

twa, Lu-, to pound in mortar. 

while, semen, 

uchehe, white ants, 

uchi, honey, 

uthokapala, smallness. 

udya, ku-, to ask, 

udyaudya, ku-, to question, 

udyoko, youth. 

wont, sexual intercourse, 

whakwa, dirt, filth. 

uhawi, witchcraft. 

whimbe, lion, 

uhinini, cums, 

thu, flour, 

uka, ku-, to come forward, arise, 
etc. 

ukata pala, foodness, beauty, ete., 


usefulness, 
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ukolowani, deceit, 

whoti, neck, 

ulungumika, politeness, 
ubwapa, armpit. 

ula, ku-, to be ripe, to undress. 
ulalo, bridge, 

wlamhe, frand, deceit, trickery. 
ulemwa, idleness, laziness. 
uiambea, morning, dawn. 
tliani ? who? 

ulinda, hair, 


tlombs, Marriage state, 


longo, earth, 

ultrele, sickness, disease, 
wnake, a cut. 

unfutuba, a buck. 

wn, life, 

uname, life, 

unembo, an elephant. 
ung'ambe, a tortoise. 
unguku, a fowl, 

unguruwe, a pig. 

unone, slavery, service. 
“nonopa, hardness, difficulty, 
nyanga, a buck, 

unyima, a monkey, 

wondola, clay (potter's), 
upinde, a bow, 

ust, a leopard. 

ula, hee, to drag. 

ufofole, brain. 

Wumbo, abdomen. 

wungu, gunpowder, 

“uya, Mercy, pity, 

uwahi, cowardice: mushroom. 
winla, so, in this manner, thus, etc. 
uya, ku-, to go back, return. 
uyanja, friendship, 

wa, bu-, to fall. 

wet, bu-, to be, become, 

wa, na, ku-, to be with or have. 
wadya, ku-, to clothe. 

wahi, grass, 
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ako, YOU, 

wala, beer, 

wale, ku-, to wear, put on clothes. 

walala, ku-, to wound, kill. 

walula, ku-, to rend, tear. 

won ? who? 

wandikila, kyu-, to approach, draw 
near, 

weuka, u-, to bruise. 

werla, ku-, to skin. 

wined, Au-, to itch, 

waya, them, they. 

wea, ke-, to blow (with mouth). 

weda, ku-, to carve. 

weka, by self, alone. 

weleka, ku-, to bear children. 

welekwa, ku-, to be born. 

welu, field, garden. 

wepo, you, 

whena, ku-, to go. 

whenawhena, ku-, to walk, 

whepa, We, 15. 

whetu, we, us. 

wiha, Ku-, to be vexed, angry. 

-wila, fresh, raw. 

wika, ku-, to put, place, 

wika, ku-, nangawi, to be benumbed, 

-wilt, two. 

wimba, ku-, to swell; thatch. 

wimbula, ku-, to unthatch, 

wina, ku-, to play, dance. 

wing'a, ku-, to give. 

winganga, ku-, to drive away, chase. 
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wine, now, at once, 

yaha, ku-, to bury, throw away, lose, 

yahika, bu-, to be lost. 

yahula, ku-, to yawn. 

yaka, ku-, to burn (of fire). 

yotula, du-, to clothe. 

yambukila, bu-, to answer. 

yangata, ku-, to assist, help. 

yanguhania, ku-, to hasten, do 
quickly, 

yang'ula, ku-, to answer, reply. 

yanyanya, ku-, to pour. 

yaukia, ku-, to boil water, 

yaulidya, ku-, to boil. 

yauwanya, ku-, to divide, 

yedya, ku-, to taste; 
mimic; refresh. 

yehidya, ku-, to consider, think. 

yela, ku-, throw at. 

yeleng’ana, ku-, to alter, exchange, 

yocha, ku-, to burn, roast. 

yoha, ka-, to frighten. 

yomboke, ku-, to cross over, 

yomola, ku-, to dip. 

yonga, ku-, to suck. 

yopa, ku-, to fear, be afraid. 

yota, moto, ku-, to warm, oneself, 

youela, ku-, to rest. 

youolela, ku-, to rest. 

yhuma, ku-, to buy, sell. 

yukila, ku-, to go out, ete. 

yuma, ku-, to be dry. 

yuwa, ku-, to beg, beseech, plead. 


imitate, 


VoCABULARY 
English—K imakonde 
In the following vocabulary the substantives and verbs are given 
separately—English first and then Kimakonde. As already noted 
elsewhere, the verb may have other meanings than are yiven here; 
these can only be learned by experience. | | 
In the case of substantives the change from the singular to the 


plural is shown. 
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Prepositions, adverbs, adjectival roots, numerals, conjunctions, etc. 
are given along with the notes. 


Verks 
The infinitive is made by prefixing ku- to the stems given below :— 
abandon, leka, ashamed, to be, ona dihoni. 
abide, tala. ask, wel ye, 
able, to be, Aulula, assist, yonpata, 3 
abound, enelela, astonished, to be, kanganika, 
abuse, tubana, attempt, linga, 
accept, elewa, attend, pilitana, 

» tamera, avoid, nyema, 
accompany, longana na, await, linda, 
accomplish, malila. awake, imuka, 
ache, piweteka, awaken, imula, 
add, kundanya, bad, to be, hakalanga, 
widled, to be, kandika. baffled, to be, lekelela, 
advise, Aaulila. balance on head, lekelela, 
afflict, bana, banish, wrt npn ep, 

1» depesa, bathe, lihinge, 
afflicted, to be, anid, baw, nyokoniva, 

vy lage, be born, welekwr, 
afraid, yopME, be there, pawid ya. 
agree, famwona, be vexed, wiha. 
allow, led. bear children, weleka. 
alter, yeleng’ana. bear fruit, pa, 
angry, to be, sonala. beat, soma : panya, 

» 97. Wha, : » SUrpass, peda: punde. 
annoy, baniha, beaten, to be, pedile + lekelela. 
anoint, paka, mie, we, 
answer, yonlukila, beg, yew, 

» yang’ ula, begin, tanda + tandalika. 
anxious, to be, wa na lipamba, » lindimuka. 
appear, oneka. behold, lola. 
approach, hengelela, believe, kameka. 

»  Wandilila, bend, tepa. 

w he hear, pepekela, benumbed, to be, wika nang iwi. 
argue, fakubana, beseech, apse. 

_Atise, uka ; takatuka, betroth, posa; tongodya, 
artange, katopadyn, bid farewell, leila, 
arrive, hwika; komola, bind, Aunga, 
articulate badly, tongola chitata, bite, lume, 
ascend, kwela, 


blow (wind), punga, 
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blow (mouth), wea 
boast, litapa; lihaula. 
hore, dowola, 
borrow, op. 
boil, yaukud ya. 
boil water, yatkia. 
hoiled, to be, tokota. 
break, Iumwla; lefula. 
breathe, faye dimuma. 
breed, langa ; langita. 
bring, ida na. 
bruise, wauka. 
build, denga, 
burn, yocka ; wake. 
burned, to be, pya. 
bury, yaha. 
buy, yhuma ; sume, 
cackle, tetela. 
call, chema, 
care, take of, oda. 
care, take, lola ; lolohidya. 
carry, nyakula. 
carve, weda. 
catch, kamula. 

» one hand, dong’a. 


» two hands, chingidila. 


change, pindikulanya. 
changed, be, diuka. 


chase, winganga. 
cheat, lambila ; kumba. 


chew, tang’ und. 


clap. hands, dong’a. 
clean, katopadya. 
climb, Kiela. 

close, chima. 

clothe, wadya; yalula. 
cohere, namata, 


coil, dingudika. 


collapse, faint, diwiha. ; 
collect, lopola. 
come, ida. 
, out, huma; buhuba. 
comfort, pembedya. 


 eompel, namatidya. 


complete, malilila, 
confess, itikila, 
congeal, lienga. 
consider, yehuliya. 
cook, teleka. 
copy, imitate, yed ya. 
cough, kohomola. 
cover, Auntha ; tba. 
crawl, tambala. 
cross over, yomboka, 
crouch, lipinda. 
crow, kongowela. 
erush, ponda, 
ery, Auta. 
cultivate, lime, 
cure, lilaula, 
cut, chela ; chebeta. 
» firewood, fema. 
» hair, chengula. 
,, (carve), weda, 
dance, wine, 
dazzle, ngalangata. 
decay, handiba. 


deceive, lambila. 


decrease, pungula. 


decreased, be, pungudya. 


defeat, Aulula. 

defend, linda. 

delay, tama. 

deny, hita; tahuka. 
depart, wha. 

descend, suluka ; aulupuba. 
desire, lembela, 

despise, penda. 

destroy, ondonga ; timbangida. 
die, hwa. 

difficult, to be, homadya. 
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dig, Aimba, fear, yop, 

dip, yomola ; likidya. feeble, to be, yanda, 
disembowel, timbula, fete, EeAe. 

disohey, penda, » Child, taya, 

dispute, tahukana, feel, ona, 

divide, yauanya, fell, meatohe. 

divine, lawdya ihango, fight, panyana: komana, 
divorce, Aapukana, Fill, svabacned ype, 

do, tenda, + 48 of holes, AwiAwilila. 


doubt, ona lipambea, 

drag, wfa, 

draw near, hengelela, 
» Water, feka mej, 

dream, lota, 

drink, mbila, 

drip (saliva), swlulanga. 

drive away, wi naperniaper, 

drunk, to be, kalewa, 

eat, Lier, 

empty, macatila. 

end, malila, 

endanger, fewed a, 

endure, pilililn, 

enough to be, toad. 

» (eat), tdhuta, 
entangled, dingulidya, 
enter, enda: titimila, 
entice, pembed ya, 
escape, MEMa; pond, 
examine, [olela, 


exceed, excel, nonoha, peda, punda, 


exchange, yeleng'ana, 
explain, haula. 
extend, enelela. 
extinguish, dima, 
extract, dobold, 
fail, hose, 

» after promise, gulugusa, 
faint, diwika, 
fall, ca; matoka, 
fasten, Aunga - pambilila, 
fat, to be, nyeta: muna. 


find, ona: chona. 

finish, malila: fila, 

flourish, katopala: honda. 

Hy, tube, 

fold, inde, 

follow, papata : londola. 

forbid, kalijgyn, 

forget, liwalila, 

forgive, leka, 

forsake, leka, 

frighten, yoha, 

gather (people), kumbula. 
» (fruit), hepa, 

get, pata, 

» drunk, kalewa. 

+ Up, fakatuka: ubka, 

» Well, nama, 
give, wing'a, 
£0, whena, 

» away, out, ete. wha: Awma, 

+ back, wpa, 

» before, longoleli, 

» Out, yukila: Buhouker, 

» Tound, dingua - teng' ened ya, 
grind, haye, 
STOan, gumailer, 
Brow (persons), kula, 

» (plants), mela, 
guard, kikalilas lindilila, 
guide, longoled ya. 
hang down, patuke, 
hard, to be, komad ya. 
hasten, yanguhanin. 
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hate, chima. 
have, wa na, 
heal, namya. 
hear, pilikana. 
help, yangata. 
hide, piha.! 
hinder, [tmbidya. 
hit, panya ; koma. 
hold, ‘amula. 
hungry, to be, ona #daln, 
hunt, lunmbata. 
hurt, pweteka, 
ill-treat, fenda chiyeye. 
Imitate, spec ea. 
increase, punda. 
infect, eneledya. 
inherit, twala mapala. 
insult, tukene, 
itch, wawe. 
journey, whena. 
judge, lamula, 
jump, chitika; fuka. 
kill, wlaya; walala. 
know, hameke. 
present tense irregular maite.* 
laugh, deka. 
lay down, ladya. 
leak, sulula, 
learn, lilangidya ; lihunda, 
leave, leka, 
» (divorce), hapukana. 
lick, lamba. 
hie down, lala. 
lift up, nyenyula. 
light, to be, langala. 
» (not heavy), peyapeya. 
like, love, tama, 
limp, Aumbaila. 
live, dwell, ete., ifala. 
load gun, samira. : 
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look: at, lola. 

.. for, tahea. 

» after, lolohidye. 
lose, yake. 
lost, to be, yahika. 
love, lembela ; tama, 
lower, sulusa. 
make, tenda, 
marry, fomba. 

» (of woman), lombvea. 
measure, pima; linga. 
meet, bodyana ; Aumana. 
melt, nyelembuka, 

»  Gungunypake, 
micturate, duama [Steere : pwame |. 
moilic, winner. 
mimic, yed ye. 
mistake, boga. 

mix, munya; cundanya. 
move, Acme. 
murder, walala. 
obey, kunguniba, 
open, chimula, 
order, laila. 
overturn, pindikula, 
pardon, leka. 

pass, pila, 

pay, ipa, 

peck, pala, 

pick up, lokota, 
place aside, ngula. 

» put, wika; faya. 
plant, panda, 
play, wina ; ngana. 
plead, yuira. 
please, maria. 
pleased, to be, nowela. 
pluck (fowl), Arewa. 

a" (fruit), hepa. 
pound, ponda. 

. in mortar, fea. 


1. Steere: pihya, caus, of picha, 
? This is really the perfect of another verb maya. 
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pour, yanyonya, revive, dynha. 


praise, tana; haula, 
Pray, YUL ; pembed ya, 


prepare, katopadya, 

» field, hana, 
pretend, lilambila, 
prevent, diumla; duma., 
pull up, dobola, 
pull, uta, 
push, Aingilila, 
put in, tye, 


quarrel (argue), tahukana, 
» fight, panyana. 
a » pitafana, 
question, wdyaud ya. 
rin, tonya, 
raise up, chikula. 
reach, Awika, 
read, soma, 
reap, londola, 
rebuke, kalipa, 
receive, pochela, 
recognize, hapulanya. 
recollect, kumbukila. 
redeem, kombala, 
refresh, yedya, 
refuse, hita, 
+» @ person, limbidya. 
regret, yuta. 
rejoice, hekelela, 
+ Aangalela, 
a5 be pleased, linowelg. 
remain, ikala, 


» be deft, Ainala: solila. 


remember, kumdeakila, 
remind, Anwnhwse, 
remove, Aama, 
reply, yambubila: itikila. 
respect, Lunqumika, 
rest, youwela, 

» Cause to, youwelela, 
return, wid, 
revenge, pindi-ula, 


ripe, to be, ula. 
rise, rmuka, 
» Gary, lilawa, 
roar, fongola, 
roast, worse. 
rob, poka; mbokonyela. 
roll (as stone), Aingilila. 
rot, Aanedike, 
rub, hahila. 
rin, fuse, 
» away, tipuba, 
save, pov, 
saved, to be, pohidya. 
aay, tongola, 

» haula; chi, 
scatter, mivadilanya, 
scold, kalipa, 

Scorm, penda, 
Scrape, treda, 
scratch, pal. 

» With claw, tonya. 
search, taha: lembela, 
see, chona: ona, 

Bell, stenua, 

send, pelekedy. 

Separate, yawen yea, 

set down, wika : tula. 
On the fire, kodya. 
» trap, inikila, 

sew, tofa, 

shake, ting’ inya. 

shaken, be, ting’ina, 

sharpen, nola, 

shave, mow, 

shoot gun, omba thuti. 

show, la 

shut door, china: 

sing, imber, 

singe, kupula. 

sit down, ikala. 

skin, wawula, 

aleep, kona luons, 








slice, lenga. 
small, become, chokapala 
smell, musa, 
» Sweet, ningidya. 
» bad, nwngea, 
snore, boloma, 
zow, panda. 
speak, tonqola, 
split, tear, walula. 
stand, imela. 
stay, ifala, 
steal, dura, 
stick, kadamia, 
strike, panya. — 
stumble, tunala. 
suck, yonga, 


aue for debt, longa ing’anya. 


sufficient, be, ninjipuka, 
Surprise, kangana, 
surprised, be, susuka. 
swallow, mila, 
sweep, pyayila, 
swell, wim, 
take, twala ; sa. 

» «away, puny. 

» leave of, Laila. 

» Off clothes, wla. 

a pot off fire, teula. 
talk, Kunguluke ; chonga. 
tena, Pesieg 
tear, walula ; pasula, 
tell, longela ; haulila. 

» lies, lambila, 
tempt, linga. 
thank, lisinga. 
thatch, wimba, | 
think, suppose, yehidya. 
thirsty, be, ona indutea," 
threaten, yoha, 
throb,. a 
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throw, yaha. 


» at, yela. 

. away, yaha. 
tickle, dikadika. 
tie, hunga. 
tighten, kama, 
tired, be, doba. 
touch, mumuna, 

» feel, foha. 
trap, fey. 
tread, liwata. 
tremble, tefemela. 
trickle, sulula 


try, linga. 


turn, pindikula ; lauka, 
uncover, Aunikula. 
understand, mala. 
undress, ula. 

unfasten, chimula. 
unfold, dingula. 


~ unthatch, winbula. 


vexed, be, sonala; wiha. 
visible, be, oneka. 
vomit, tapika. 
wait, linda. 
waken, imula, 
walk, whenawhena, 
wander, tambatamba. 
want, lembela, 
warm oneself, yota mofo. 
warn, daule. 
wash, bathe, Whinga. 
wash clothes, puta. 

» hands, balawa, 

» things, rahul. 
watch, lindilila, 
wear, wala, 
wet, be, lowa. 
wither, lowela. 


1 Gun this be connected with idvwe “sun”? 


a : 
3 


write, lemba, 
wrong, do, tenda hekelenga, 
vawn, yorhula. 
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withhold, ima: Aauiw, 

wonder, hangana, 

worship, tendiwala, 

wound, walala, 


Substantives. 


abdomen, wiih, 

r= Mente er, 
abseess, lipote, pl. ma-. 
adder, iipiri, pl. ma-. 
adultery, ugoni, 
adze, iteso, pl. di-, 
affair, ing’anya, pl. di-, 
agreement, lidewelano, pl. ma-. 
air, mepo, 
animal, inyama, pl. di-, 
ankle, inunda, pl. di-. 
ant (red), injalahu, pl. di-, 

» (black), mmamana, pl. mt-, 
anus, fudwndu, pl. ding’, 
ape, lingwele, pl. di-, 
arm, mono, pl. mi-, 
armpit, wkwana, 
arrow (wood), lilonga, pl. ma-. 
» (tron), mame, pl. mi-, 

ashes, Fit, 
aunt, mati, 
avarice, liduky, 
axe, wnbedo, pl. di-, 
bachelor, mumilanga, pl. wa-, 
back, mmango, pl. mi-, 
bag, muhuko, pl. mi-, 
bag of salt, iminda, pl. di-. 
bamboo, snbealu, pl. mi-, 
banana, ing'ou, pl. di-. 


» bunch of, mulice, pl, ini-, 


bank of river, licheye, pl. ma-, 
baobab, mnonji, pl. ma-, 
burke, Tike, pl. ma-, 
barrel, lipipa, pl. ma-, 

» Of gun, mtutu, pl. mi-. 
baat, siducredoute, 
bead, chuma, pl. wy-. 


beak, lulomo, pl. dtned-. 
beam, isungula, pl. di-. 
bean (tunde), ding’ unde. 

+» = (fiwi), mneule. 

+» (mbaace), dimene. 

+» (choroke), dimwedo, 
beard, chilew, pl. vi-. 
beautw, whatapala, 
bedstead, chinanda, pl. vi-. 
hee, inyuchi, pl. di-, 

+» hive, chipeda, pl. vi-. 
beer, wala. 
bellows, muwa, pl. mi-. 
hird, ehveni, pl. vy-. 

» (fight of), nyehe. 


“bladder, chihula, pl. wi-. 


blood, mitered, 

body, mili, pl. miw-, 
hone, licangeed, pl. ma-. 
border, mpika, pl. me-. 
bow, upinde, 

hoy, mnemba, pl. wa-, 
boyhood, udyako, 

brain, wofole. 

branch, lutawy, pl. me-, 
breast, liwele, pl. ma-, 
bridge, ulalo, 
brother, mneeng’ wu, pl. an-, 

» elder, mé&ulw, 

» Sounger, mur-, 

» in-law, mami, 
buck, unjanga ; umbutuke, pl. di-. 
buffalo, inyati, pl. di-, 
bug, ing’ung’uni, pl. di-. 
bunch of grass, chiha, pl. vi-. 
bush, nyitu, ane 
CASSAVA, mogo, pl, mi-, 
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cat, umaka, pl. di-. 
centipede, mangupa, pl. na-. 
calf of leg, nahangit. 
chingulimba, pl. et-. 
cave, mbango, pl. mi-. 
chaff, meadven. 
chair, chitengu, pl. vi-. 
cheek, chitama, pl. vi-. 
child, mwane, pl. wa-. 
» wiweutulu, pl. wae. 
,, of mother’s brother, nangala. 
» Of father’s sister, mnAiwant. 
chin, chiyewa, pl. vi-. 
class (sort), muche. 
claw, lukombe, pl. di-. 
clay, ulongo. 
» for pottery, wondola. 
cloud, lihunde, pl. ma-. 
club, chikong’o, pl. vi-. 
cock, ung’ why nanieme. 
comb, chihamula, pl. vi-. 
companion, niira-, pl, awa-. 
company, fdbwnwe, 
cook, mkuteleka, pl. wa-. 
cork, chidiu, pl. wi-. 
corner, mi&uka, pl. wi-. 
corpse, mui, pl. mi-. 
country, chilambo, pl. vi-. 
» kaya, pl. ma-. 
cover, lihuniko, pl. ma-. 
cowardice, waht. 
erack, luma, pl. dinj-. 
crocodile, mbiulu, pl. di-. 
dance, ing'’ole, pl. di-. 
dances :— 
chivytu (female initiation). 
likumbi (male initiation). 
chitipu (beer drinking). 
mea pata (youths’ dance). 
chidole (girls’ dance). 
likungwi (promiscuous  inter- 
course used to take place at 
this dance. This is seldom 
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played now; its place is 
taken by— 

chimbombo (adulta’ dance) ). 
darkness, [uupt. 
daughter, mwana mkongice, pl. wa-. 
dawn, vliamdba. 
day, muhi, 
death, cuhewa. 
debt, ing’anya, pl. di-. 
deceit, udolowant, 
descent, lilenga, pl. ma-. 
desire, ludou. 
diaphragm, fuambamoyo. 
diarrhoea, matwnbe kudolola. 
disease, ulwele; liwelu. 
dog, ng’awanga, pl. di-. 
door, mnango, pl, m-. 
drop, litwene, pl. ma-. 
drought, chiwanga. 
drums :— 

ligomea (small). 

likutu (used in likumbn), 

likunqwa (used in chiputu), 

nd wenda. 
dung, mavi. 
dust, litutinga, 

, heap, chitufa, pl. vi-. 
dysentery, matumbo kudolola miadi. 
ear, likutu, pl. ma-. 
echo, namalowe. 
egg, lii, pl. mas, 
elbow, chihinina, pl. v-. 
elephant, wnembo, pl. di-. 
enemy, momnudi, pl. wa-. ’ 

» wunongo, pl. wa-. 
envy, chifelehi, 
evening, liulo. 
eve, liso, pl. meho. 
eyebrow, likwim, pl. ma-. 
eyelash, lukope, pl. ding’-. 
face, humeho. 
famine, lwmapa. 
fan, chipepeta, pl. vi-. 
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father, tata, pl. a- wa-. 
» in-law, muk-, 
fence, mlingongo, pl. mi-. 

» — Litera, pl. ma-, 
field, welu, pl. ma-. 

+ lilimbe, pl. ma-, 
filth, whakwa. 
finger, chala, pl. wy-. 
fre, mofo, pl. mi-, 
firebrand, mmuli, pl. mi-. 
fireplace, chuuli, pl. vy-. 
firesticks, mpekeho, pl. mi-. 
firewood, lukuni, pl. ding-. 
fish, thomba, pl. di-, 
flour, why. 
flower, induwa, pl. di-. 
fly, dmembe, pl. di-. 
foetus, libongo. 

»  {afterbirth), lipianda. 
food, chakulya, pl. vy-. 
foot, likambatu, pl. mea-, 
ford, chthtko, pl. vi-. 
forest, nyilu, 
forked stick, lwwani, pl. dim-, 
fowl, ung’uku, pl. di-, 
fraud, ulema, 
freeman, mnywnga, pl. wa-, 
friend, mnyanja, pl. wa-, 
friendship, uyanja: chinemba, 
froth, lifulo, 
fruit, chokodi, pl. vy-. 
fruits :— 

lipenjele, 

ling'ombe, 
gap, luhengo, pl. di-. 
garden, liwelu, pl. ma-, 
gift, magens, 
girl, nahoku, pl. name-, 
glans, ndunga, 
goods, mali, pl. at. 


gourd, water, chitumba, pl. wi-, 


grain, inyele, pl. di-, 
grass, wali, 


grave, lidembe, pl. ma-. 
gravy, mnyudi, 
guide, mlongola, pl. wa-. 
guinea-fowl, ing’anga, pl. 4i-. 
fe namluli ? 

gums, whinine, 
gun, thutt, pl. di-. 
gunpowder, wunga. 
hair, wlinds, 

» On body, liundiundi, pl. ma-. 
hardness, unonopa. 
head, mufwe, pl. mi-. 
heart, mlima, pl. mi-, 

» lisungu, pl. ma-. 
hill, lichinga, pl. ma-. 
hippo, ndomonda, pl. di-. 
hire, mbote, 
hoe, lijembe, pl. mas, 
hole in ground, lipondo, pl. ma. 
honey, uchi. 
horn, lupembe, pl. di-. 
house, likande, pl. ma-, 

»  ing'ande, pl. di-. 
hunger, indala. 
hunt (with net), chihako, pl. vi-, 
husband, méw-, pl. wa-. 
hut, ngong’ swe, pl. di-. 
hyena, mehehe, pl. di-. 
idiocy, ding'opedi. 
idleness, wlemed, 
imp (jin), dieu ; kadime, pl. na-. 
iron, chiteli, pl. ei-. 
island, nyhanga. 
jaw, linjewe, pl. ma-, 
journey, manda, pl. mi-. 
jungle, nyhityu. 
key, mukula, pl. me-. 
kidney, iwhio, pl, di-, 
knee, lilundi, pl, ma-, 
knot, chihundo, pl. wi-, 
knife, chipula, pl, wi-. 
lake, hitanda, pl. ma-, 
land, chilambo, pl. vi-, 
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laziness, ulema, 
leaf, lihamba, pl. ma-. 

» Of cassava, chindult. 
leg, ludodo, pl. ma-. 
leisure, lipesa, 
leopard, usuwi, pl. dt-. 
leprosy, matana. 

lid, lithumibe, pl. ma-. 
life, wmt: uname. 
lightning, ing’ wica. 

line, mkono'gona, pl. mi-. 
lion, whimbe, pl. di-. 
lip-ring, tndonya, pl. di-. 
liver, linoha, pl. ma-. 
locust, Inhiye, pl. ma-. 
lung, pahu, pl. ma-. 
maggot, iyong’o, pl, di-. 
maize, malomby, 


man, min; moetume, pl. wa-. 


matriage (state), wlombd, 
Inaster, anambuye, pl. we-. 
matter, pus, wiehila. 
measles, lisuwele, — 

meat, inyama, pl. di-, 
medicine, mela, pl. mi-. 
merey, wuya, 

milk, mawele, 

millet, dinuwdle, 

misfortune, chihakau. 
money, rupia, pl. dimia, 
monkey, unyima, pl. di-. 
month, maredi. 

Moon, medi, pl. mi, 
morning, uliambea. 

mortar, mfwli, pl. mi-. 
mosquito, injemjema, pl. di-. 
mother, amama; anyokwe. 
mouth, inkanyea, 
mushroom, weahi, — 

nail, finger, lutombe. 
name, lina, pl. mena. 
navel, nungu. 

neck, ukoti. 
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neighbour, mwenedi, pl. wa-. 
nephew, mutpw-, pl. twa-. 
nest, chitehi, pl. ti-. 
net, luau, pl. dinjau. 
night, chlo. 
nose, imula, pl. di-. 
oath (ordeal), meat. 
oil, maAwta. 
opportunity, lipesa, 
orphan, mwana mehitea, pl. ta-. 
owl, namahiht ; brake. 
owner, mene, pl. w-. 
path, indila, pl. di-. 
penis, chifongo, pl. vi-. 
»  chiwolo, pl. vi-. 
people, want. 
pestle, muiAi, pl. mi-, 
pig, unguruwe, pl. di-. 
place, liufo ; panango. 
of departed, unambaiwe. 


re 


pole for two loads, mfenga, pl. iti. 


politeness, wkungumika. 

pool, litanda, pl. ma-. 

potato, mkam/i, pl. me-. 
potsherd, lipapa, pl. ma-. 
proverb, story, mfano, pl. mi-. 


LE a 
pumpkin, imbowa, pl. di-. 
” 
rafter, thomelo, pl. di-. 
rain, mbula. 
rit, house, miule, pl. me-. 
razor, [weme. 
reason, liyongo. 
rice, imanda. 
ridgepole, isungulu, pl. di-. 
ring, imefe, pl. di-. 
river, muto, pl. mi-, 
root, libelo, pl. ma-. 
rope, mdidi, pl. mi-. 
» twisted, dimboyi. 
rust, ngungja. 
sacrifice, tnyolo, pl. di-. 
50 
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luteno, pl. dinano, 


liwangahindi, pl. ma-. 
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sacrifice, ing’opedli, pl. di-, 

saliva, majrjuli, 

salt, nveaniu, 

sand, dimbuwe, 

scar, Litwanda, pl. ma-, 

screen used in hunting, chiumbi, 
pl. wie, 

scorpion, chiwalawale, pl. vr-, 

seed, imbeyu, pl. di-. 

semen, whila, — 

sense, ding ano, 

Service, unone, 

shadow, chimbwehedi, pl. vi-. 

shin, nyamwalime, 

shoulder, liwala, pl. ma-, 

sickness, ulwele - liwelu: wuld, 

sifting basket, chipeto, pl. wvi-, 

sister, alumby., 

size, change, 

skin, limbende, pl. ma-. 

slave, mnone ; md ter per, 

sleep, luono. 

sleeping-mat, likandi, pl. ma-. 

smallness, uchokapala, 

smallpox, chihoba, 

amoke, liohi, 

snail, inyedi, pl. di-. 

snake, nyongo, pl. mihongo, 

so-and-so, njoni (Sw, Sulani). 

son, mwuana, pl. wa-, 

s00t, machili, 

sort, kind, chikung'w, 

spear, mkuchi, pl. mi-, 

spleen, liwambala, pl. ma-, 

spoon, luuko, pl. dinjuko, 

stalk of millet, chikota, pl. vi-, 

star, inonda, pl. di-, 

stick, isimbo, pl. di-, 

» Pointed for digging 

thenje, pl. di-, 

stomach, lipitiAre, pl. ma-, 

stone, liyanga, pl. ma-. 

strength, dimong’o, 


holes, 
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strife, ing'ondo, 
such and such, njoni. 
sun, tdwia: Liduwwe 
tail, mehila, pl. mi-. 
tamarind tree, miwedu, pl. mi-. 
testicle, tnongo, pl. di-. 
thing, chinu, pl. vi-. 
thirst, induwe. 
thorn, muwitea, pl. mi-. 
thumb, chitongo, pl. wi-. 
toe, chala, pl. ry-. 
tongue, Iulimi, pl. dindime. 
tooth, lino, pl. mene, 
tortoise, ung'ambe, pl. di-. 
trap, tnambo, pl. di-. 
trench, Wponda, pl. ma-, 
trick (joke), lupuso, 
ulcer, chilonda, pl. vé-. 
uncle, myomba, 
uncleared part of field, Iwhole. 
urine, makwedu, 
» bloody, lukwerdu. 
valley, luhunde, pl. di-, 
vein, mnenga, pl. ami-, 
vessel, water, chitumba, pl. vi-. 
village, kaya, pl. ma-, 
» — Henrernge, 
veice, word, lilowe, pl. ma-. 
wall, likumba, pl. ma-, 
War, ing’ondo. 
Water, meds. 
» “pot, chilongo, pl. vi-. 
yo» Small, mnengeu, pl. sil-. 
well, chihima, pl. wi, 
what's-its-name, a, mkoko ; njont. 
White ant, weheche. 
widow, numilanga, 
wife, chief, nyhano, 
+ (others), ady-, 
wild beast," mkoko. 
wind, mpapa, 
wisdom, ding’ano, 
Witcheraft, whawi, 
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woman, mikongue, pl. wa-. vard fence, jingill. 
 »— wermaee. 3 luaqala. 
woman who has borne children, year, chaka, pl. ty- 
likelo, youth, udyoke. 
work, madengo, »  &, mdyoko, pl. wa-. 


wrist, taunda, pl. di-. 
Nores on Various Worps 

Many words have meanings which can only be learned by 
experience. In these notes a few words are dealt with in order to 
show that the English given in the vocabularies does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Kimakonde word. 

Ku-uka, to go or come out, to arise, This verb is very frequently 
used in the narrative to start a sentence: in such cases it may be 
translated as“ then”’, “and”, or“ came forward ".! Kukaunembo kucha 
“Welt: wangu”. Kuka usungula kuchi “ Welu wangu”. Then the 
elephant said, or coming forward the elephant said, “My garden.” 
And the hare said, or coming forward said, “My garden.” The 
past tense is also often nsed in the same manner: awhile, he came 
forward, ete.; waukile, they came forward, etc. Very often it 
need not be Hejetated. but is used much the same way as the Kiswahili 
bassi; although it may even follow the Kimakonde baht: Bahi, 
waukile anyama kuchi, then the animale came forward and said, 
or the animals said, ete. 

Wambe, but it was, that is tosay. This is used when an explana- 
tion is given in a tale for the benefit of the person who may not under- 
stand: Bahi, iduwa ulitenda piu, aukite usungula Kuchi Wepo 
mechehe katwale moto ula” wamba iduwa, the sun was sinking, and 
the hare said “ You hyena go and get that fire " (aside), but it was the 
sun. “ Nangu ngulembela chiwele munda wa adyalo” wambo libongo, 
“I want that which is inside your wife” (explanation), that is to 
say (libongo), the unborn child. 

Idwee, day or sun. 

Note.—-This word nearly always takes the prefix [ and not +: 
iduwa limo, one day, and not iduwa mo. 

Ku-ikala, to stay, to remain, or to live with. This becomes 
in the infinitive kwikela, and when used with a personal pronoun the 


' Cf., in Swahili, the formula with which tales begin, Paulica pokawa, See 


Taylor, African Aphorisms, p. Ws. 
* Properly belonging to Class V—cf. Yao /ywea, Kinga e/i-tewra, etc. See 


Vocabulary, where the form /idwea is given as well as tdnece, 
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pronoun is enclitic: kwikanawe, to stay or live with him; nang: 
nalembela mwanala ngwikanawe, I want your child that I may live 
with her, 

Ku-penda. This verb has a very different meaning in Kimakonde 
to that which it bearsin Kiswahili. Ithasthe meaning of “ toscorn ”, 
“dishke", “ think nothing of ”, and, in consequence, “ to disobey.” 

Ku-lembela. This verb has a variety of meanings, all of which, 
however, ate connected with each other: to want, to like, to aceept, 
to agree, to look for, etc: Also by use of this verb followed by the 
infinitive a future tense may be formed : nilembela kurwhena, ulembelu 
kuwhena, ete., I want to go, also means I shall £0. 

Ku-haula, to say. This verb also has a great Many meanings, 
to say, to speak, to warn, to explain, to praise, and in the applied 
form of the verb it may Mean to say to, to tell, to advise, etc. 


Substantives in Class’ VI 
As already shown, the substantives in Class VI begin with [w- 
in the singular and change the lw- into di- to form the plural. It 
would almost appear that the di-is really din- or dinj-; the -j-, however, 
is not felt except when the root of the substantive begins with a vowel. 
This would account for apparent irregulari 
The explanation is that the class which c 
sixth or Tu- class is Bleck’s 10th (here called 3rd plural). The 
- prefix of this is lin-, zin-, n-, therefore it is din-, not di-, which is 
here prefixed to the root and produces the various modifications to 
which sounds following a- are subject, as explained on p. 419. 
nk=ng’ ss likunde pl. dinkunde forms ding’unde. 


ty in forming the plural. 
orresponds as plural to the 


” likulungwa linkulungiwa ling’ ulungiwa. 
alorné=nd lutawi dintawi » dindawi. 
* lulomo dinlome »  dindoma. 
ne = mb — dinwant »  dimbeni, 
uma dinjume 
Teas diovan ee mee fi anit zl 
luuka dinjuke be ROD 1.6, ity 
Note, 


es ~ Rupia (or lupia) is put into this class and forms the plural 
rs 


Ku-ida, to come. By the 
prefixed can be made a kind o 
kupawidya. Papawidya mwa 


use of the causative form with pa- 
f verb with the meaning to be there, 
na, there was a child. This is some- 
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times used at the beginning of tales. Apawidya, there was a man, or as 

he wasthere, Akapawidya, there was not a man, or he was not there. | 
Ku-kameka, to know or understand. The present tense of this 

verb is irregular, although the regular form is sometimes used. The . 

most frequently used is amatle (perfect of maya, given by Steere), ! 


he knows, or he who knows, etc.; akamaite, he does not know ; = 
mkamaile, you do not know or understand. 

Ku-whena, to go. For the subjunctive there is an irregular form 
In use, adeko, let us go. 

Likuwa, a crowd or company, used with Iyoke which precedes it. - 
Lyohe likuwa kukana, the whole crowd or company denied. 

Chikung’u uchimo, used as “in the same manner ~ or “as before”. 
Wana kuimba chikung'u uchimo, the children singing #s before, 

Ku-lambila, to deceive. By using the reflexive form of this verb 
it is made to express to pretend, kulilambila, Mchehe alindimwike r 
kulilambila kueula mutwe, the hyena began to pretend a sick headache. = 

-nga, -nanga, suffixed to the verb a plural meaning 1s made - Ikala, | 
stay; ikalanga, stay ye; whena, go; whenananga, go ye ; mibusuleegu- 
kenga, coming down, descending (plural); Kutukutanga (hutubuta- 
nga), running away (plural). 

Ku-namba. This verb is used as an auxiliary to form the “ not 
yet” tense. It seems to be used very seldom by itself, and even : 
then another verb is understood; it seems to mean bado when used | 
in the negative. Unilya? Nikanambs, Have you eaten ? Not 
yet. Nikanamba kiwehena, I have not done yet. Nikanamba | 
kutongola, 1 have not spoken vet. 3 

The particle -na- inserted between the ku- of the infinitive and the . 
stem gives the idea of motion. This is probably simply the tense 
prefix of the present tense -2a-. Ku-chema, to call; u-m-chema, 
to call him: ku-na-m-chema, to go and call him (when the idea 
of motion is desired to be expressed). This is also sometimes nsed in 














the participle form miunakomola. = 
To speak or say, k:u-tongola, past tense tonqwele. In the narrative = 
forms of speech there are many methods of expressing the idea of et 
say, said, saying, ete. Examples using the verb kutongola with its “4 
various abbreviations :— | = 
Atongwele dono“ Ngulembela”. He said “I want”. - 

Atongwedono “ Ngulembela”. He said ~ I want”. 
Aledono “ Ngulembela”. He said “ I want”. | 
Note—'The word dono frequently follows the verb with the meaning : 
‘a 
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of thus or so, It becomes part of the verb, and need not always be 
translated, : 

Sometimes kuchi follows the dono: it means saying, and very 
often need not be translated as it is a reduplication. Afongwele dono 
kuchi “ Noulembela”, THe said thus saying “T want’, 

Kuchi may be used by itself to denote saying, or in conjunction 
with the verb to say, or with dono or all three cogether (as above). 

Aukile kuchi dono“ Muchi dachi chitahukana 2” He came forward 
saying “ Why this arguing?" Auwkile kuchi “ Whena ku'mawelu "’. 
~ He came forward saying “ Go to the garden "’, 

It also may be used li!se a verb ku-chi, to say, and have its personal 
prefix. Nguchidono, I say ; nguchi, I say; achidono “ Nikatamica ". 
he said “I do not want”, ete, 

It may also be used to denote “ that”, i.e, pawawene kuchi umotweke, - 
when they saw that it was fallen down, ete, 

Ku-leka, to leave, ete. This verb appears to have a variety of 
meanings, which, although closely allied, may be rather difficult to 
understand at once. Among those frequently met with the following 
are commonest : and the result was, what followed, then followed, 
afterwards, all used with the sense of something resulting from what 
has just happened before :-— 

Kuleka wayawana nawe lingwele. The result (of something just 
happened) was his sharing with the ape. 

Animwadilanya lin kuleka ilitume, He scattered the ashes, the 
result of which was dust. 

Uswwi akatukuta manda Iwawe kuneka usungula wapona. The 
leopard ran away home leaving the hare healing (or the result was that 
the hare was saved), 

Wakahapukana huleka wawhena kwao. And they separated, 
afterwards going home. 

Bali, uhimba papilikene wile watonqola usungula, akatakuta 
muanida kuneka munu naiwe usungula atamwinganga ukimba. UWhimba 
nanga Kumwona weila, kuleka mung trawhena kwawe na adyawe. 
When the lion heard what the hare said he ran away, with the resull 
that the man and the hare chased him. The lion was not seen again, 
afterwards the man went home with his wife. 

U-.—U- seems to be often prefixed to a word for the sake of 
euphony!: U-nembo, an elephant ; u-suwi, a leopard ; u-sungula, an 
hare, ete. Achingweona ungulima or ngulima, ete. | 
' More probably it is the res 


| ult of regarding animals on persons—see ante, 
pp. 418,421. In the tales both forms of plural oie side by side, ' 
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The u- of the substantives in the singular is dropped in the plural : 
Unembo, dinembo ; usuwi, disuwi; usungula, disungula, ete. 

Modifying termination of verb to form past tense-—There are two 
ways of forming the past and perfect tenses. The simplest way 1s to 
use the tense prefix -ni-: Naniwhena, I went; wniwhena, you did go, 
ete. The other way is by adding to or modifying the termination of 
the verb. The following list may be of some help in showing how the 


stem is modified :-— 
1. Verbs ending in a-a or e- change a-a or e-a to €-€ :— 


kupilikana, to heat changes to pilikene. 
Kupreteka, to hurt a prceteke. 
kutamwana, to agree Pa faniirene. 
kuewalala, to kill . walele, 
kukotapala, to be good, useful, etc. 5 kotapele. 
hutahukana, to argue tahukene, ete. 


2. Verbs ending in o-a change the o-a into we-e :— 
kukomola, to arrive at, changes to homueele. 
kutongola, to speak A tonguwele. 
lutondola, to choose + tondirele, etc. 

3. Verbs ending u-a change u-a into wi-e :— 
kuhulula, to be able changes to Aulwile. 
kukumbula, to gather kumineile. 
kuyakula, to carry : yalbwile. 
kusulupuka, to descend - sulupwike, ete. 

_ 4. Most verbs ending in two syllables seem to change their endings 
into -tfe :-— 


kupita, to pass changes to ‘pile. 

kununa, to be fat nid nunile, 

yaka, to burn + yakite. 

kulanga to breed lanvpite. 

kulola, to look i lolite. 

kutenda, to do re tendite or tendile, 
kulinia, to cultivate i limate. 


5. Verbs of more than two syllables ending in -ila change to 
~ile :— 
kuyambukila, to answer changes to yambukile. 
kulindilila, to wait for i lindilile. 
-upililila, to endure a pililile. 
kuliwalila, to forget = liwalile, ete. 
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6. Verbs ending in -dya change into -didye :— 


kukodya, to meet changes to kodidye. 

kukomadya, to be difficult ‘ komadid ye. 

kukotopadya, to arrange ‘ kotopadidye, etc. 
A few of the exceptions are given below -— 

Kuteula, to take off fire changes to teulile, 

Mutwala, to take se livete. 

kuholoka, to come or arrive _ holeke or heleke. 

huleka, to leave 2 lekile, 

kuona, to see, ete, a wene or wentte, 

kuuka, to come out or forward, ete, ~ ulile or ubite. 

kukwela, to climb f kicedidye. 

kumalila, to finish, ete. a nualudsle. 


(To be continnerd. 7) 





THE ARAB INVASION OF KASHGAR IN A.D. 71s 
By H. A. R. Gres 


Nose ‘g more disconcerting to the student of early Muslim 

history than the way in which Tabari and the other historians 
alternate between detailed and comprehensive narrative and jottings 
of the most meagre and involved nature, filled out, in some cases, by 
picturesque but obviously legendary tales. These faults, which are 
to a large degree inherent in the method of compilation from oral 
tradition, come out most clearly in the narrative of the brilliant series 
of campaigns by which the Arab general Qutayba ibn Muslim conquered 
and annexed the lands eastward from Herat and the Oxus to the 
Pamir, during the reign of the Umayyad Caliph Walid I (a.p. 705-19). 
Thus we are given a fairly sufficient account of the long drawn out 
operations against Bukhara, but none of the actual conquest and 
colonization of the city: much of the expeditions against Various 
princes subject to the kingdom of Tukharistan, but practically nothing 
of the annexation of Tukharistiin itself. 

Up to the year 712, however, it is possible to follow the actual 
course of the conquests culminating in the capture and colonization 
of Samarqand. The story of this decisive campaign is elaborately 
and clearly told, but the extension of the conquests across the Jaxartes 
in the next three years is related by Tabari only in brief and confused 
accounts. It is from the laconic notices of the earlier historian 
Ya‘qiibi, for instance, that the attempted reconquest of Samarqand 
by the Northern Turks in the following winter has been brilliantly 
reconstructed by Barthold.1 But neither Ya‘qibi nor his con- 
temporary Baladhuri add very much more to our knowledge of the 
events. 

The situation of the Jaxartes provinces in the year jlo may be 
briefly described. The kingdoms of Shash (Tashkent) and Farghana 


maintained a precarious existence as semi-independent states subject 


to the Northern Turks, the latest of the ephemeral Turkish empires 
which flourished in what is now Siberia during periods of weakness m 
Chinese foreign policy. The Northern Turks, however, engaged in 


1 Die Alt.-tiirk, Iuschriften un, die Arab Quelien, p. 11 (St. Petersburg, 1599). 
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constant warfare with the Tiirgesh tribes in the Tli valley, were 
practically powerless to intervene effectively in their affairs. Together 
with this, the princes of Shash and Farghana, like all the other rulers 
in Central Asia, regarded themselves as vassals of China in virtue of 
the Chinese protectorate proclaimed over them in 659, but at the 
moment the internal weakness of China prevented any enforcement 
of her claim, Internally, the two kingdoms appear to have been in 
constant fend, and both suffered from chronic anarchy. 

By crossing the Jaxartes, therefore, Qutayba challenged both the 
Turkish and Chinese pretensions more definitely than he had done 
hitherto. The accounts given by Tabari are that in the year 713 he 
divided his forces in two, one of which under his own command defeated 
the Farghanians and captured their chief cities, Khujanda, Farghina, 
and Kishan, while the other, composed chiefly of the levies raised in 
Transoxania, was successful jn capturing Shish. In the following 
year he undertook a second expedition “into Shash "“, bat on hearing 
of the death of his patron MHajjaj he returned to his headquarters 
at Merv. As the death of Najjaj took place in June (Shawwal, 
A.H. 95) it is probable that the expedition was already far advanced. 
Balidhuri (ed. de Goeje, p. 423) preserves a tradition that Qutayba 
captured Isbijib, an important trading centre some 100 miles north 
ofShash. It would seem, then, that, whether OF not a second conquest 
of Shish was necessary, Qutayha’s plan of campaign was to follow up 
the very important trade-route which Jed from Turfan down the Ili 
valley, along the northern edge of the Thian-Shan mountains, through 
Tokmak and Taraz (Aulié-ata) into Shash and Samarqand. The 
economic importance of controlling this trade-ronte may have been 
less in his mind, however, than its strategic value as the road by which 
the Central Asian Turks debouched on Transoxania, 

‘The death of Hajjaj deeply affected Qutayba’s position although 
he had received a kindly and Appreciative letter from the Caliph 
confirming his appointment and making him directly subordinate to 


Damascus. It is unneces sary here to discuss the deep-seated factional 


tendencies of the Arabs, which showed themselves nowhere in an uglier 
light than in Khurisiin, on which Qutavba's army was based. The 
general himself was not supported by any of the powerful parties, 
and his Arab troops resented his growing partiality for the Persians. 
All these elements of disaffection had been held in check by Hajjaj 





a ee Wellhausen, Daa Arah, eich (Berlin, 1}, chap. Vili, tap, Pp. OF, 
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so completely that Qutayba himself seems to have been largely unaware 
of his danger. 

This summary helps to make clear the circumstances under which 
the campaign of 715 was projected and opened. The account which 
Tabari intends to convey is that Qutayba marched first into Farghana 
and from there led an expedition to Kashgar, with complete success. 
At this stage he received a request from the king of China to send an 
embassy to the Chinese court. Qutayba selected twelve of the leaders 
for this mission. The legend naively relates how these ambassadors 
made such an impression on the king that he sent formal tokens of 
submission. Beneath the characteristic layer of fakhr, however, 
there is a basis of fact. The Chinese records contain a notice of an 
Arab embassy which visited the capital in 715 and caused consterna- 
tion by refusing to kowtow before the Emperor. Nevertheless the 
ambassadors were favourably received, but no indication is given of the 
purpose or achievement of their mission. The accuracy of the Chinese 
date is confirmed by the statement in Tabari himself (i, 1280, 3) 
that the ambassadors were sent to the Caliph Walid on their return, 
which must therefore have occurred between the death of [Hajj 
and the end of 714. We may conjecture that the embassy was intended 
either to dissuade the Chinese from assisting the Turks or to make 
mutual arrangements with regard to the silk-trade, a matter peculiarly 
important to Samarqand and Bukhara. 

There is thus prima facie evidence that Tabari’s account of the 
expedition of 715 contains a confused and unreliable tradition in at 
least one respect. It remains now to consider the invasion of Kashgar, 
which has hitherto been generally accepted as historical. In this case 
no such easy contradiction is possible, but I hope to show that the 
whole weight of evidence is decisively against it, 

In the first place, of the three earlier historians whose works have 
come down to us not one mentions this expedition to Kashgar. The 
silence of Dinawari is perhaps hardly remarkable, but both Ya‘qibi 
and Baladhuri omit all reference to it, though they give fairly full 
accounts of Qutayba’s campaigns. Ya‘qiibi quotes only the local 
tradition of Khurisan, utilized also by Tabari (see below), that 
“ Qutayba penetrated far into Farghana "’, while Balidhuri quotes the 
summaries of two authorities, Abii ‘Ubaida (422, 13f.) and Abii ‘Ayyash 
al-Hamadhant (422,7£.,and 431, 16f.), neither of which include Kashgar 
in the list of conquests. Nor does Narshakhi, almost contemporary 
with Tabari, mention such an expedition in connexion with Qutayba, 
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though he relates his “ martyrdom ” in Farghina (ed. Schefer, p. 57). 
Even when we turn to Tabari himself, in spite of the tarjama 


(1275, 15) cruall leo 22 by 4.73 rel “ Qutayba 
captured Kashgar and raided China”, we find that the statement 


is not borne out by the authorities on which it professedly rests. 
The first narrative is quoted from Al-Mada’‘ini (1276, 2 ff.) : 


galls Jen u* Las et cs! ests ‘le is! io 


WEL sar Ad NS seals Gull fle Jol as 226% 
“He marched to Farghina and sent forward to the pass of 
tsim pioneers to clear the way for him to Kashgar, which 
is the nearest of the cities of China, but the news of Walid’s 
death reached him while he was at Farghina.” Al-Mada’ini there- 
lore credits Qutayba with the intention of raiding Kashgar, but 
definitely refrains from saying that the intention was carried out. 
The narrative of Abii Mikhnaf is vague and confused (1276, 17 ff.): 


peel eb bee od AE NG Gy SE he 


“Qutavba sent Kathir (or Kuthaiyir) ibn Fulan lie. son of 
So-and-so) to Kashgar and he took a number of them captive 
and placed his seal on their necks, namely of that which God 
gave as booty to Qutayba. [Then Qutayba returned] and there 
reached them the news of Walid’s death.” Tt will be seen 
that though it is claimed that Kashgar was actually raided, the 
exploit is attributed not to Qutayba with his army but to a small 
force under an unknown leader. The clanse in bracketa; besides 
heing in contradiction to the other narratives and clearly out of 
context, 18 missing in one MS. and in the redaction of Ibn al-Athir: it 
is noteworthy also that Ibn Khaldiin transcribes the whole passage 


thus: (coud! bel ass | G03 \ gatas re’ datas Sow 
' He (i.e, Qutayba) sent his advance guard to Kashgar and 
they made booty and prisoners, and he sealed the necks of the 
prisoners.” | 

Tabari quotes finally the local tradition of Khurasin on a 
double isndd, in almost the same words as are used by Ya‘qiibi : 


— . bv 4 , — fy eS Ge Sa Toe” S|, 4F a 
7 -. ™ q ~—— “ + —_ - 


fi 
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er) ctw > coe 4 jes “Qutayba penetrated so far into 
Farghiina as to approach the borders of China.” This passage seems 
to be taken by Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldiin to refer to the main 
army under Qutayba himself, though the former retains Tabari’s 
tarjama, 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Tabari read into his 
authorities a meaning which they did not support. Wellhausen 
(op. cit., p. 272) states that the expedition 1s “auch durch gleichzeitige 
Lieder vielfach bestiitigt ’. I have been unable to find any of these 
poems, There are two verses which mention Qutayba in connexion 
with China, One occurs in a poem of Tirimmah in preise of Yemen, 


quoted in Tabari (1302, 18): nual] (ste zt Sa 4.73 | ks 
“ They slew Qutayba at the meadow, the meadow. of China,” and the 
second in Yaqiit’s Mu‘jam al Buldin (ed. Wiistenfeld, 1, 750, 8, 5.v. 
Balanjar), in praise of Bahila, the tribe to which Qutayba belonged : 
25 oye SM Sead ues 89 acl 8 Gh LS ols Tee 
graves are ours, the grave of Balanjar, and a grave in China: 
alas! what a grave was that.’ But as both these verses speak of 
Qutayba’s death, which undoubtedly took place in Farghana, they 
ean hardly be regarded as confirming the tradition. 

In the second place, there are grave chronological difficulties. 
It is well known how, on hearing of the death of the Caliph Walid, 
Qutayba, knowing that his successor Sulayman was his implacable 
enemy, after some attempted negotiations on both sides, openly 
revolted. On finding the army disinclined to follow him he ecom- 
pletely lost his head and roused a mutiny in which he was killed. 
The death of Walid took place at latest in February, 714, and the news 
must have reached Farghina by the end of April. Wellhausen 
(p. 274, n, 2) remarks that it could hardly have reached Farghana 
before July, but the statement is not borne out by the Arabic writers. 
The post covered the distance from Basra to Merv, some 400 farsakhes, 
in twenty days (Tab. 1035); from Damascus to ‘Triq, via Ar-Raqga, 
Was a much shorter distance, and from Merv to Farghana only 147 
farsakhs. It is incredible that Qutayba should not have made arrange- 
ments for a rapid system of communications, and two nionths is 
ample time to allow for the receipt of the news. The authorities 
all agree that Qutayba was at Farghana when it arrived, and he could 
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not therefore have already set out on his expedition. In any case. 
the high passes into Kashgar would barely be passable for caravans, 
let alone an army, before the end of April. The historians give the 
most contradictory accounts of the events that followed, but it is 
evident that some months were spent in an attempt at negotiation, 
and that in the meantime Qutayba was left with an insubordinate 
army in an extremely awkward position. It may well be that smal! 
forces had already been sent out in various directions and some prepara- 
tions for the main campaign set on foot, but an arduous expedition 
with the whole army was out of the question in these circumstances. 
[t is difficult, moreover, to see what, beyond booty, Qutayba stood 
to gain by such an expedition, in comparison with the risks it involved. 
Further, it is agreed on all sides that Qutayba was killed in Diiu'l- 
Tijja, Acn. 96, or the following month, i.e. August or September, by 
which time only the smallest of raiding parties could have returned 
from Kashgar to Farghina, even in the improbable case of meeting 
no Opposition. 

This chronological point is of great importance when we come to 
examine the Chinese records, which, as is well known, do not hesitate 
to record foreign expeditions into the Tarim basin. It happens that 
there is an important reference to the Arabs in Farghana in this year, 
which has sometimes been taken to substantiate the narrative of 
Tabari’: “The Tibetans and Atabs, acting in concert, nominated 
a certain A-leao-ta king [of Farghiina], and sent troops to attack 
Farghina. The troops of the [deposed] king having heen defeated, 
he fled to Kucha to ask help. . .. The governor put himself at the 
head of 10,000 troops from the neighbouring barbarian tribes, marched 
several thousand li to the west of Kucha, and subdued several hundreds 
of cities, He made forced marches, and in the same month [according 
to Chav., p. 291, the eleventh month — December] he attacked 
A-leao-ta near the United cities [Lien-Ch’ang, now unidentified but 
*pparently in Kashgaria] and after an eight hours’ battle tock these 
three cities and killed or Captured over a thousand men. A-leao-ta 
with some horsemen fled into the mountains, . . . Chinese prestige 
made the western countries tremble. Eight kingdoms, including the 
Arabs, Samarqand, Shash, and Kapisa, sent embassies with their 
submission,” 


' Translated from Chavannes, Documents Php rane ome ae ae | 
(St. Petersbarg, 1903), p. 148, n, 3. “aur tea Tou-Kine Occidentanx 
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The one thing quite clear about this strange and obviously boastful 
narrative is that tt has no connexion with anything reported by Tabari. 
Its general bearing I hope to discuss in a later article on Chinese 
notices of the Arabs, but for the present purpose it should be noted 
that while on the one hand Tabari says nothing of Tibetan support or 
of a battle with the king of Farghina, so also the Chinese make no 
reference to an Arab attack on Kashgar. It is not even said that 
there were Arabs fighting on the side of A-leao-ta. More important, 
however, is the date of this event. If on the arrival of the deposed 
king the governor of Kucha immediately collected the available 
local forces to make a forced march against his rival, and yet with 
all his haste the battle did not take place until December, it is obvious 
that the events related in Farghana did not take place until the late 
autumn. Butby that time Qutayba was dead and his army disbanded. 
The reconciliation of the two narratives, on the supposition that they 
deal with one and the same event, seems to me impossible. 

The evidence is thus entirely against the authenticity of the 
tradition that Qutayba invaded Kashgar. But there is no doubt 
that it was not a pure invention of the historian Tabari; we may take 
it rather that by his time it had become a floating legend which he 
attached to his earlier sources and perpetuated by the authority of his 
name, Its origin may perhaps be traced to more than one source, 
“Sin,” for one thing, was to the Arabs less the name of a definite 
country than a vague term for “ The Far East”. How indefinite it 
was may be seen from the two verses quoted above on the death of 
Qutayba, or even more surprisingly in an early writer's reference to 
the battle of Tariz as having taken place in“ Sin”. It is in this sense 
that the saying attributed to Yazid b. Muhallab (Baladhuri, 336, 131.) 


is to be understood : wll de Be -Y¥sle 4) Fai alll ex 


Cruall \sey clés! Cpuall 356 al sly “God curse Qutayba: he left 
these people [the inhabitants of Jurjan] alone though they 
live in the heart of Arab territory, and sought to invade 
China,” or according to another account “he invaded China”. 
In course of time such a statement as “Qutayba invaded Sin” 

would naturally beceme defined as “ Qutayba captured Kashgar”, 
that being the nearest and best-known Chinese city in later times.* 

' Ibn Taifar, Kitab Baghditd, vi (ed. H. Keller, Leipzig, 1908), p, 8, 1. 12, 


? On the development of traditions to explain poetic allasions see Goldziher, 
Mul, Stued., i, 1Sa. 
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Or something of this may perhaps be traced to attributing to Qutayba 
the legendary exploits of the Tubbas of Yemen, as popularized by 
Wahb b. Munabbih and other story-tellers, Compare the verse quoted 


in Tabari (1304, 15): o> ASW oy ee AS Jal ee 


eel cle Sisk “ With our spears we gained as our booty 
the people of every city of unbelief, until they overpassed the place 
of the sun’s rising.” 

According to the Chinese records, however, there was a descent on 
Kashgaria in 717 by the Tiirgesh in which bands of Tibetans and Arabs 
joined (Chav., 284, n. 2). It is more than possible that the memorv 
of this raid was preserved and attached to the popular narratives of 
the exploits of Qutayba. But however the tradition may have arisen, 
it lost: nothing in the course of centuries. To what astounding lengths 
it was ultimately carried may best be seen in the version given by 
Vambéry (quoting probably from a late Turkish recension of Tabari) 
in his History of Bokhara -— 

“ Having conquered Farghina, Qutayba pressed along the old road 
through the Terek pass into Eastern Turkestan. Here he encountered 
the princes of the Uigurs who in default of union amongst themselves 
Were easily conquered one after another... . We are told that the 
Arabs extended their incursions into the province of Kan-su, and it 1 
a source of no little pride to the present inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkestan that Turfan, on the very first appearance of the Arabs, 
embraced Islam.” | 

One can only wonder what the legend might have come to had 
Qutayba actually invaded China. | 
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Sth September, 1910.) 
By J. Pa, Voorn, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Archwology 
at the University of Leiden (Holland). 


lt the Conference of Orientalists held at Simla in July, 1911, under 
the auspices of the Government of India, a scheme was proposed lny 
Sir Denison Ross for an Oriental Research Institute to be established 
in Caleutta. The Institute in question was intended to offer facilities 
for the higher branches of Oriental study to both Indians and 
Europeans, but owing to the war and other reasons the scheme was 
never carried into effect, For full particulars the reader is referred 
to the Government Report on the Conference of Orientalists held at 
Simla, July, 1911, printed in the same year at the Government 
Central Branch Press, Simla.) 


fen: subject to which I venture to invite your attention 18 not 


altogether new to the members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Three years ago, at a meeting of the Society on 14th March, 1916, 
with Sir Charles Lyall in the chair, when the Campbell Memorial Gold 
Medal was awarded to Professor Macdonell, of Oxford, the latter in 
his reply tonched upon the desirability of creating, on behalf of 
British Sanskrit scholars, some opportunity of study and research 
in India. “ The only remedy,” Professor Macdonell said,’ “ seems 
to be the establishment of a school of research for Kuropeans at some 
centre of Sanskrit learning, preferably Benares, like the School of 
Classical Archwology at Athens or the French School at Hanoi in 
Indo-China. Tt will be a teproach to this country if we cannot 
establish something of this kind in India, with all our obligations to 
advance education and learning in connexion with the ancient 
civilization and literature of the vast Indian Empire.” 

I understand that shortly afterwards a committee was appointed, 
including Sir Charles Lyall, Professor Macdonell, and Dr. Thomas, 
to consider the question, but that after two or three meetings, as the 
war was on, the committee did not formulate any definite proposals. 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society for the year 1916, p. 559. 
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Professor Macdonell’s proposal should be warmly welcomed, | 
am sure, not only by British Sanskritists, but also by Sanskrit scholar: 
from other countries. The present gathering, therefore, seems ti 
afford a fit opportunity for reopening the discussion of a question o! 
so wide an interest for Indian studies. There is, moreover, « 
circumstance which in my opinion is bound to render such a discussion 
fruitful. When first making his proposal three years ago, Professor 
Macdonell mentioned the Feole Francaise d’ Ertréme-Orient as an 
example of a research institute such as, in his opinion, is wanted for 
India. Now we have the rare privilege of seeing in our midst a number 
of distinguished French scholars who have been closely associate: 
with the French school of Hanoi, including M. Finot, who during so 
many years has directed the work of that model institution. I am 
sure that their advice will be of the greatest value, and that such an 
opportunity ought not to be lost. 

On the other hand, we regret the absence of Sir John Marshall, 
the head of the Archeological Department. of the Government of 
India, as his advice in this matter would be of the utmost importance. 
Of his interest in Professor Macdonell’s proposal we may be sure. 
In fact, I believe that Sir John Marshall might almost claim it as his 
own. For I remember very distinctly that a few years after he had 
assumed his post as Director-General, he himself formulated a scheme 
for a Research Institute on the lines of the British School at Athens. 

The fact that the idea of such an institution is advanced from 
different sides and by such competent men goes far to prove that a 
British School for India will fill a real and long-felt want. 

If we review-all that has been achieved in India in the field of 
archeological and philological investigation since the days when 
Sir William Jones founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784), 
there is certainly some cause for legitimate pride. The progress made 
in every department of Indian studies has been enormous. 

Of late years several Provincial societies have been founded which 
‘levote themselves to the study of the archeology, history, and philology 
of India.’ The papers published by those societies teach, on the 
whole, a very fair standard of scholarship, and this is all the more 


+ The Societies in question are the Panjib Historical Society (founded in 
1910), the Burma Research Society (191) }, the Bibnr and Orissa Resear ch Society 
(1918), the Hyderabad Archwologica] Society (1016), and the United Provinces 
Historical Society (117). At Bombay there exists since many years o branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Each of these societies publishes its own journal, 
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creditable if we take into account that the contributors are, as a rule, 
not professionals, but amateurs (I use this word here in the best sense) 
—officials and others who devote their scanty leisure hours to some 
favourite subject of study, such as ethnology, folk-lore, or numismatics. 
Very often their writings have a great originality and freshness, drawn 
as they are not from the reading of many books but from the direct 
observation of Indian life. 

A very large share in the progress of philological research is taken 
hy the scientific departments of the Government of India—the 
Archwological, Ethnographical, and Linguistic Surveys. If there 1s 
anything which most clearly shows the enlightened principles by which 
the Indian Government is guided, it is certainly the maintenance of 
those departments. 

It is well known what splendid opportunities for research—l 
mention it with a feeling of great personal gratitude —the Archeological 
Survey of India has offered to scholars of various nationality— 
American, Austrian, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, and 
Norwegian, as well as British and Indian. In this connexion there are 
two points to which I wish to draw your attention. 

If we survey the history of archeological research in India, we are 
struck by a very remarkable similarity with the course of antiquarian 
investigations in Egypt, Whereas Mariette could devote himeelf 
entirely to the fascinating work of exploration and discovery, his great 
successor, Sir Gaston Maspero, had to give a large share of his attention 
to the more urgent but far less attractive task of conservation." 

The same has happened in India. There Sir Alexander 
Cunningham had very much the same position as Mariette held in 
Egypt. Assisted by a small staff he wandered from one ancient site 
to the other, explored and excavated, and published his reports which 
abound in startling discoveries and brilliant identifications, but which 
on the whole cannot lay claim to finality, Cunningham was the great 
pioneer, 

1 ** Te succesaeur de Mariette, M. Maspero donna de 1881] A 1886, au Service 
deg Antiquités, une direction ¥raiment scien tifique dont le succes fut facilite par 
la réorganisation profonde de l'Egypte moderne qui suivit occupation anglaise. 
M. Maspero eut le courage de proclamer que les fouilles ne devaient venir qu'en 
second rang dans les préoceupations du Service ; le but essentiel était de déblayer 
A Forel Les monuments; de les comserrer et de les faire connaltre; il était tempe 
de substituer aux reconnnissances superficielles une methode d’exploration 
compléte et de publication intégrale. De ce jour, il exista vraiment un service 
de conservation des antiquités égyptrennes.” (A. Moret, Am fempe des 
Phartous, Zitme édition, Paris, 1912, p. 16.) 
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The position of the present Director-General of Archwology |. 
very different. In 1885, the year of Cunningham's retirement, th 
preservation of the ancient monuments had been entrusted to th: 
Archeological Survey and gradually had become the chief task of th 
officers of that department, while antiquarian research was relegate: 
to the second place, There is, certainly, every Treason to repo: 
that the Indian Government, especially under the Viceroyalty 0! 
Lord Curzon, has fully acknowledged its obligations in the upkeep o' 
the ancient monuments of the country. In fact, I believe there '- 
hardly any branch in which its enlightened policy has met with 5» 
universal and enthusiastic approval on the part of the Indian 
population, 

At the same time it will be readily understood that the change! 
conditions tend in no small degree to restrict the opportunities for 
research. That even now such opportunity is not wholly wanting is 
proved by the series of carefully prepared and well-illustrated Annual! 
Reports which Sir John Marshall had published since 1902-3, and of 
which twelve volumes have appeared. But T know at the cost of how 
great an exertion these volumes are produced, and how hard it often 
18 to obtain the necessary contributions even with the co-operation of 
a dozen or more archwological officers. It seldom happens that one 
of these officers can snatch the necessary leisure from his office routine 
work to compose a monograph on some building or group of buildings. 
and thus add another volume to the New Imperial Series of 
Archwological Reports. This is certainly much to be deplored. For, 
however highly students of India’s past will appreciate the Annuals 
which give « clear account of the progress of archwological exploration, 
the final monographs on distinct monuments or groups of monuments 
are not less necessary, These volumes can no longer be produced at 
the same pace as in the days of Dr. Burgess, who was not hampered 
. by conservation work nor by a big office and & never-ceasing flow of 

official correspondence. 

There is yet another point to be mentioned. When I joined the 
Archeological Survey in 1901, the six posts of Superintendents (or 
Surv eyors as they were then called) were exclusively held by Europeans 
with the exception of Burma. At present four out of the now existing 
Superintendents are Indians. 

The fact that a sufficient 
archeologists is found (nearly all 
Sir John Marshall Personally) is 


number of well-qualified Indian 
of them received their training from 
bound to cause satisfaction among the 


é hei 
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members of a society which includes so many Indians and is so anxious 
to appreciate Indian scholarship. | 

At the same time we cannot be blind to the fact that, as more posts 
in the Archwological Survey are being filled by Indians, the opening 
for European Sanskritists for employment in the department. is 
constantly decreasing and will still further decrease iv the 
future. 

I have spoken of the Archwological Survey at some length, because 
of the scientific departments of the Government of India this is the 
only one with which I am well acquainted. As regards the Ethno- 
graphical and Linguistic Surveys, there are others among the members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society who are intimately associated with them, 
and who will, I hope, favour us with an expression of their 
opinion. 

But I believe I may confidently include the branches of research 
represented by those departments, if I assert that the number of 
European scholars in India who can devote themselves entirely to the 
great task of exploration, who can follow up a certain subject of inquiry, 


who can become real experts in some special department of studies, ~ 


is exceedingly small. 

Yet the work to be done is enormous, Indeed, it is so vaet that, 
even taking into account the ever-growing scientific interest among 
Indian scholars, they can never hope to accomplish the hundredth 
part of it without assistance from abroad, even if in a spirit of narrow 
nationalism they wished to monopolize those inexhaustible mines of 
the ancient civilization of their country. But of this there is little 
fear. For I know well that the best representatives of Indian learning 
highly appreciate all that has been achieved by European. scholarship 
in the investigation of India’s past, and that they will heartily welcome 
their co-operation in the future. 

In fact the possibilities of philological research in India are without 
limits. Let me only quote the eloquent words apoken nearly twenty 
years ago by a man who has taken such a large share in the work of 
this Society—Professor Rhys Davids. 

“It is no disparagement,” he said, ~ to the paramount importance 
and undying interest of Greek scholarship to say that, in the course 
of four centuries of devoted labour, the mine has been almost 
exhaustively worked. In Oriental study the nuggets lie still on the 
surface. In the older studies, for each new document or fragment 
discovered, there is a small army of workers. In Oriental study, for 
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each new worker there are a hundred MSS. as yet unread, a hundri: | 
inscriptions as yet undeciphered.” ! 

What great discoveries may still be made in the field of the anciet:’ 
literature of India is proved by the recent publication of no les: 
than thirteen Sanskrit dramas by the South Indian scholar, Ganapu': 
Sastri. These plays, which their editor ascribed to Bhasa, include th: 
prototype of that gem of the Old Indian drama, the Little Chay Cari. 
And how many texts are there which have been known for number: 
of years and still await a critical edition ? 

When Professor Rhys Davids asserted that for each new epigraphist 
there are a hundred inscriptions as yet undeciphered, this estimate wa: 
by no means exaggerated. Let me only mention that in the petty 
Himalayan Hill-State of Chamba, which is about equal in size to 
Montenegro, it has been my good fortune to discover 130 inseriptions 
in Sarada and Tinkari, of which only the first instalment has yet 
been edited. All these inscriptions it was possible to discover without 
a single stroke of the spade. How many hundreds—or shall we say 
thousands ?—are waiting to be brought to light by excavation ? 

But let us not imagine for a moment that with regard to those 
numberless inscriptions which have been brought to notice in the 
course of a century of exploration nothing more remains to be done. 
In a meeting like the present there is no need to lay stress upon the 
Pe ork accomplished in India by epigraphists like Prinsep, 
Biihler, Kielhorn, Fleet, and Hultzsch, They have set a standard 
of thorough and accurate scholarship which is still maintained by the 
various contributors to that excellent periodical the Epigraphia Indica,” 
now placed under the editorship of Dr. Thomas, Among those con- 


3 ¥ well adapted to this branch of research. 
Let me only mention the name of Venkayya, who once held the post 
of Government Epigraphist, and who has furthered our knowledge of 
South Indian inscriptions in no small degree, 

But side by side with the Epigraphia I ndica there exists another big 


'T. W. Rhys Davids, * Oriental Studies in E land 1; " d- 
A ra : ine, : ‘Hgland and Abroad "—{ Procee 
rags of the Britiah Academy, vol, i), p. O, eo ee P ( 
" A. ML. Meerwarth, ** The Dramas of Bhiisa : o literary study *_7T Proc, ASB. 
cag ths eee Pp 201-79, Max Lindenau, Hhdss-studien, Ein Heitrag 
InF TY eo aindiachex Dramas, Taj Wiss Mes Lh enced dicnea's 
remarks, RAS. for 1919, p. 933. Pig: 1918. CF. also Professor Barn 


OTA new series, the Epigraphia Indo- Mostemicn, is devoted to the editing of 
the Arabie and Persian inseriptions found in India. 
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publication devoted to Indian inseriptions—the Corpus Inseriptionum 
Indicarum, of which only two volumes have so far appeared. The 
first volume, which deals with the Asoka inscriptions, was written by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, but became obsolete very soon after its 
publication in 1877; Volume III, Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, 
published at Calcutta in 1888, is a lasting monument of that scholar’s 
learning, and will never lose its value; although a vast number of 
fresh inscriptions of the Gupta period have come to light since it was 
written. 

The example set by Dr. Fleet ought to be followed. Side by side 
with the Epigraphia Indica, in which inscriptions from all parts 
of India are edited as they come to light or find competent persons 
to edit them, we want that other series—the Corpus Inseriplionum 
Indicarum—each volume of which has to deal in as final a manner 
as possible with the inscriptions of a certain period or of a certain 
dynasty. In this manner we ought to obtain a series of well 
documented monographs on the Kushanas, and the Pallavas, the 
Gaharwars and the Chandellas, and all those great ruling houses of 
ancient India which have passed away, leaving the records of their 
deeds engraved in copper and stone." ) 

The field of archeological exploration, too, offers infinite . 
possibilities of discovery. Since the reorganization of the 
Archeological Survey under Lord Curzon the work of excavation 
has been the exclusive domain of the officers of that Department. 
Such a limitation was, indeed, absolutely necessary after the irreparable 
harm done in previous years by amateurs and treasure-seekers. It is, 
indeed, infinitely better to leave an ancient site undisturbed than to 
abandon it to incompetent enthusiasm or unscrupulous rapacity. 
I trust, however, that if a really competent person were to come 
forward and offerhisassistance to the Archwological Department in this 
important work, his help would not be declined. 

However that may be, the spadework still to be done in India is 
practically unlimited. Cunningham directed his attention chiefly 
to the sacred sites of Buddhism described by Hiuen Tsiang and, in 
general, he carried on his excavation only until he had found sufficient 
evidence to enable him to identify the locality with one of the places 


' Some years ago steps were taken by the Director-ieneral of Archeology to 
continue the series with the aid of somo competent German scholars. I do not 
know what. progress haa since been made, but it is very much to be fenred that 
the war has had a disastrous effect on this undertaking. 
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mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. We may safely say that there j- 
hardly any site which he has completed, 

It is only recently that Sir John Marshall has inaugurated a new 
era in the history of archwological exploration in India by attackiny 
some of the large city sites, such as Taxila. 

But if we turn our eye to the numberless ancient monuments which 
lie scattered over the face of India, what an enormous task still awaits 
the student of architecture, How many buildings still remain to be 
described. Let me take only one instance, The plains to the south 
of Delhi are covered with mosques and mausoleums which embody 
the history of the capital city of India from the times that it was 
wrested from Prithi Raj by the Moslem invaders. On this wonderful 
Etoup of monuments familiar to every tourist there exists no work 
except Sayyid Ahmad’s A sér-us-Sunidid (in Urdu), and Fanshawe's 
Dathi Past and Present, both books which were meritorious for the time 
in which they were written, but hardly come up to the requirements 
of modern research. I know that it has been the ideal of some’ of 
the Superintendents of Muhammedan buildings who have followed 
each other in such quick Succession, to write a work on the architecture 
of ancient Delhi, but ho could they possibly find the hecessary repose 
. for such an undertaking, since their whole time was taken up by the 

heavy duties of conservation ? 

The museums of India, too, contain a mass of material which has 
only very partially been explored. Some of the smaller collections 
have been catalogued. But there is ample room for detailed studies 
of hea every _ Of antiquities; prehistoric implements, 
4culptures, and pottery, coins and gem: seals and sealings, arms and 
tools, dress and ornaments, Sialcagy act miniatures. 

If We now direct our attention to the study of the modern languages 


10st exclusively done by 
¢ existing grammars and dictionaries 
of modern Indian dialects are due. In fact, on the part of Indian 
scholars there is a remarkable want of interest in this department of 
Studies which yet is of such great importance for their national life. 


' Recently the following has ay od « yy sti . 
BO tae See ne Ppeared :—Fr, Weiss! fslamische Crabhantes 
in Tudien feta fey Heit der Soldatenkaiser 1320-1540, Deamais, 1919. Mit ¢ Kartev- 
size von Alt-Dethi unl 350 Abbildungen auf gy Tafelu und im Text (35st 
Wissenach, Veriifent? der deutschen Orient. Gesella kath 
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In their boundless admiration for the Sanskrit, the venerable mother 
of Indian languages—if I may use this not wholly accurate metaphcr— 
they are apt to foster a certain contempt for the daughter languages 
of to-day. Their attitude reminds us of that of our own ancestors 
with regard to Latin. 

At a Conference of Orientaliets held at Simla in July, 1911, when 
the scheme for an Oriental Institute for India was being discussed, and 
it was proposed to have a chair for the vernaculars too, one of the most 
distinguished representatives of Indian scholarship scouted the idea 
by saying: “ The vernaculars can take care of themselves.” 

There is every reason to hope that this curious attitude will be 
abandoned and that in the future the Indians will take a larger share 
in the scientific investigation of their own national languages. In 
fact, during the last thirty years much more attention has been given 
by native scholars to the vernaculars than heretofore, especially at 
Caleutta, Benares, and Bombay. Anyhow, notwithstanding the 
splendid work of the Linguistic Survey, much remains to be done, 
and for the present certainly it will largely have to be done by 
Europeans. Let me only mention such curious remnants of the earliest 
group of Indian languages as the Kandwari (or Kanauri) of the Satluy 
valley and the three dialects of Lahul which still linger on in some of 
those remote valleys of the Western Himalaya and which are as 
sure to vanish and perhaps with less delay than the frescoes of Ajanta. 

In the case of those frescoes measures can be taken (and are actually 
being taken) to retard the natural process of decay. But no human 
agency can save those little islands of aboriginal speech from being 
gradually overflowed by the surrounding Indo-Aryan dialects, 
Est periculum in mora.” 

As regards the future of linguistic research in India Sir 
George Grierson writes to me: “ In India there are representatives 
of six great families (some with two or three branches), embracing 
179 languages, To cope with these, or even with the principal of 
these, a large staff would be required. Teachers would be wanted 
for the study of the philological history of each family. There 
is a great field open for research here, I believe that new facts 

1 Ch. Sten Konow’s articla Linguistic Sureey of India, vol. iii, part I, 
pp. 430-41, A vocabulary of the Kanauri was published by the Rev, Grahame 
Bailey in the Journal of the B.A.S. for 1910, pp. 650-705, and for 1911, 
pp. 31544. “OA Brief Grammar of the Kanauri Language " by the same scholar 


appeared in the Zachr, der deutschen morgent, Gesellachayt, vol, Ixiii (1900), 
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of great importanee, both ethnologica! and philologieal, would ' e 
brought to light from the scientific study of the languages of thie 
Himalaya (at present all classed as Tibeto-Burman) and of. t)i: 
languages of Burma; Gleams of light have come even to me on 
this point. Then there are the great literary languages, Thei: 
literatures require much more thorough investigation than they 
have hitherto received, Some of the principal Aryan language. 
have received some attention, but other languaces—higl:| 
literary and spoken by millions of people (such as Burmese ati: 
Shanj—have heen almost entirely neglected, What can be more 
important than the study of a nation's literature? The history «! 
& nation’s literature 18 ot history of its intellectual and religiou- 
life.” 

Ethnology, anthropology, and folk-lore open yet another field o! 
investigation. The learned societies which now exist in almost every 
province of India devote a great deal of their attention to those 
excellent work by publishing materials which 
their members can collect in the various districts of the province. 

Special mention should be made of the work done by Mr. William 
Crooke, (.LE., in Northern India, and by Mr, Edgar Thurston in 
the South. In the Punjab valuable material has been collected and 
published by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Sir Richard Temple, and by Mr. H. A. 
Rose. In the last is of th : 
scholar wrote in the course of his revi 
(azelteer of Kulu: * Little has been ade 
in Kulu since Sir J. B. Lyall and Mr. ; , | 
its system, but an intensive local study of caste and folk-beliefs in the 
subdivision would doubtless yield a rich harvest and throw much light 
On primitive Hinduism as a social and religious organisation.” 


des Afghans, Sir Richard Temple has given us his large collection 
two works represent only two 
re not exhaustive. 
7 “iy country in the world which offers 
a vaster scope for ethnographic and folk-lorist research than India 
with its wonderfy] Variety of races and religiona, Castes and customs, 
the very dawn of Civilisation, 

I have tried to 


provinces of India, and even they a 


give some idea of the amount of research work still 
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to be done in India, and the agencies now available to undertake it. 
\Ly survey has been necessarily brief and incomplete, but it will suffice 
to show how great a disproportion there exists between work and 
workers. On the one hand, unlimited possibilities of work of the 
greatest scientific interest, and, partly, of a decidedly urgent nature. 
On the other hand, a very devoted but very small band of workers, 
the great majority of whom are amateurs. Let me repeat that | 
have great admiration for the work they produce often under very 
trying circumstances. But there isa danger in excessive dilettantism, 
and it is a danger from which India has not entirely escaped. One 
sometimes meets with pseudo-scientilic publications which in no other 
civilised country would be tolerated. 

What India wants is a Research Institute in which a number of 
scholars—specialists in the various branches of learning with which 
we are dealing—could devote themselves entirely to the great task of 
investigating India’s past and present, without being hampered by 
engrossing official duties or by the burden of office work. What 
wonderful results such an institution even with a very limited number 
of workers can produce is proved by the Ecole Francaise d Extréme 
Orient, which Professor Macdonell most appropriately mentioned when 
advancing his scheme thre> years ago. 

It will not be out of place to give here an outline of the history 
and working of that School. It was founded in 1899 by the Governor- 
General, M. Doumer, wider the name Mission Arehéologique & Indo- 
Chine, a designation which in the year following was changed into 
Keole Francaise d' Extréme-Orient. [t was first established at Sargon, 
the seat of the supreme Government of Indo-China, but subsequently 
it followed the central government to Hanoi. 

In the Government Order of 15th December, 1898, the aim of the 
School is defined in the following terms :— 

1°, De travailler & l’'exploration archéologique et philologique de 
la presqu’ile indo-chinoise, de favoriser par tous les moyens la 
connaissance de son histoire, de ses monuments, de ses idiomes. 

2° De contribuer A l'étude érudite des régions et des civilisations 
voisines, Inde, Chine, Malaisie, ete." 

Considering the vast scope of the programme contained in these 
two articles, one will be struck by the exceedingly small number of 


' Bulletin del Eeole Francaise d’ Extréme-Ovient, vol, i (1901), pp. G7 sq. See also 
the more detailed programme, 95 laid down by M. Emile Senart in his letter to 
the Director on the oecasion of the founding of the School. Shidem, pp. 10s. 
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men by whom it was to be carried out. Originally the School consiste: 
only of a Director, appointed for six years, a Secretary-Librarian, 
and a few pensionnaires appointed for one year with the possibility 
of yearly extensions. The number of these scholarship-holders was 
not to exceed three! Both the Director and the pensionnaires are 
appointed by the Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Académie des Inseriptions et Relles-lettres, The pensionnaires may be 
either promising students who devote themselves to the study of 
India or the Far East, or scholars whose researches render a stay in the 
East desirable. Besides, officials or other residents of the Colony 
who are engaged in some special branch of inquiry can be temporarily 
attached to the School. 

Thus at the conclusion of the first year the whole personnel of the 
School consisted of M. Louis Finot as Director, a Secreta ry-Librarian, 
one pensionnaire (M. Pelliot), and two members temporarily attached. 

But now we notice a gtadual and constant development, the 
scholars becoming professors, and thus making room for fresh scholars 
who become professors in their turn. Thus in the course of the second 


the School in 190], and in March, 1902, the Architect, M. Parmentier, 
pensionnaire since July, | 900, is put in charge of the archeological 
survey with the designation of Chef du seriins archéologique. Three 
new scholars arrive, of whom one, M. Maitre, in 1905, is made Professor 
of Japanese, and another, M. Ed. Huber, Professor of Indo-Chinese 
Philology in February, 1912. A fourth chair is that for the history 
and archeology of Annam—filled by M. Léonard Anrousseau since 
December, 1914. It foes without saying that not each scholarship- 
holder can become a professor. Some of them return home enriched 
with a knowledge which can only be acquired on the spot, and which, 
no doubt, will bear fruit In Some educational or other profession in 
France. Others receive employment in the Colony. M. Aurousseau, 
previous to his professorship, was tutor to the King of Annam, and 
M. Boudet, appointed pensionnaire in March, 1917, became in 
November of the same year Director of Archives and Libraries of Indo- 
China. A ease which deserves special ion is th ! , 
Coedés, a pupil of Professor Sylvain Lévi, and one of the most brilliant 
members of the Ecole Francaise, After having joined the School in 
' By Government Order of lkh March, 1902, jp 


sh 1 Was decided that corre- 
ea of the School should be appointed. Sew EEF EO. val. ii (10062), 
p. Sod. 7 
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October, 1911, he suceceded three vears later to the Chair of Indo- 
Chinese philology which the premature death of M. Huber had left 
vacant. In November, 1917, he was deputed to Siam. and in January, 
1918, his services were placed at the disposal of the Siamese Govern- 
ment, which appointed him Chief Librarian of the National Library of 
Bangkok. ! 

Thus we see the teaching imparted by the School widely diffused 
and at the same time put to advantage in various ways both within 
and outside the Colony. 

We saw that the programme of the School comprised not only the 
investigation of Indo-China, but also of neighbouring countries. For 
this purpose a special travelling fund was instituted at the outset 
and evidently on a very liberal scale, as it has enabled the professors 
and scholars of the School to carry out scientific missions to India, 
Burma, Siam, China, Japan, and Java. Especially in the matter of 
these deputations the Government of Indo-China have shown an 
enlightened understanding of the requirements of acientific research 
which has benefited the work of the School in no small degree. Let 
me only mention the deputations of M. Finot to India, of M. Foucher 
to Java, of M. Pelliot and M. Henri Maspero to China, and of M. Maitre 
to Japan. . ; 2 

The vast amount of scientific work of a very high order accomplished 
hy the French School of Hanoi is embodied in the Bulletin, of which the 
eighteenth volume has just been completed. Besides, there is a-stately 
series of excellent monographs, including fully illustrated descriptive 
lists of monuments of Kambodia and Annam by E. Lunet de 
Lajonquitre and F. Parmentier respectively, an archwological atlas 
of Indo-China by the former, Foucher’s standard work on the Greco- 
Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, and, last not least, Chavannes’ 
Mission Archéologique dans la Chine du Nord." 

Finally mention should be made of the important library 
belonging to the School, the three museums established at Hanoi, 
Tourane, and Phnom-penh and devoted respectively to the art of 
Tonkin, Champa, and Kambodia which are likewise managed by 
the French School. The great task of preserving the ancient 
monuments of the country is also entrusted to the officers of that 
Institution. 


_ ' In 1917 the School brought out o Liste dea publications et tables du Bulletin 
(1901-15), 
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T have endeavoured to give you some idea of the remarkable activity 
of the French School of Hanoi, because it clearly shows what an 
institution of this kind can perform and how the work ought to be 
done. The conditions and requirements of research work in India 
differ, no doubt, in many respects from those in Indo-China. But 
with due regard to those differences, it seems to-me that if a Britis! 
Research Institute were to be established in India, the French Schoo! 
of Indo-China might well be taken as an example. 

As to its general character it ought essentially to be a Research 
Institute. This would mean that the professors should not be required 
to lecture, nor to examine, but should merely guide the students in 
their researches, besides, of course, devoting themselves to their own 
work of investigation. 

It seems to me that the School ought to occupy itself with the 
following subjects, Sanskrit (Vedic and classic) and Pali, archwology, 
epigraphy, and numismatics; Arabic and Persian; the modern 
languages of India ; ethnology, anthropology, and folk-lore. 

This would mean about twelve chairs at least, for the vernaculars 
cannot adequately be represented by less than three teachers. But 
the Institute could very well start with a limited staff, the scholars 
gradually developing into professors, as was done with such signal 
Success hy our French colleagues in Further India. 

The number of scholars, too, ought to be restricted, as only in this 
manner will it be possible to secure the election of first-rate men. 
They will, no doubt, be selected in the first place from among graduates 
of British Universities, but a young architect: with special qualifica- 
tions of scholarship and taste could occasionally be nominated. As 
regards the nomination of professors and scholars, the Royal Asiatic 
Society could very suitably take the leaditig part, which in the case 
of the French School is assigned to the Acad‘mie des Inscriptions 
ét Belles-Lettres. 


Civil Service and of the Department of Education 
engaged in some special subject of inquiry which they could best 
To missionaries, 
study of languages and religions, 

Professor Macdonell, three years ago, mentioned Benares as a 
most suitable place for his proposed Research College. I shall be the 
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first to acknowledge the great significance of Benares as a great centre 
of Sanskrit learning; but it occurs to me that what is really wanted 
is. a retreat during the months of the hot season when field-work in the 
plains becomes impossible. On that account I am convinced that 
Simla, however little Indian it may be, or some other hill station, 
would be a far more suitable place than even the sacred city on the 
Ganges. It is true that, in the popular estimation, Simla is mostly 
associated with fétes and frivolity (a place more for subscriptions 
than for inscriptions, was the word of a Russian Sanskritist), but the 
officers of the Archeological Survey are there to testify that under the 
deodars it is possible to work and study, even at Benmore, notwith- 
standing the curee pronounced, as Rudyard Kipling has it, by the 
Simla dancers on their sometime dancing floor. Apart from the cool 
climate, which during the hot season is indispensable to the average 
European for congenial mental work, it is the presence of the Central 
Archwological Office which ought to cause a decision in favour of Simla 
in preference to other hill stations. We can scarcely hope that Sir John 
Marshall, the heavy burden of whose office is known to me, would be 
able to take an active part in the work of the School. But his advice 
and support would be indispensable, and I am convinced that both the 
School and the Archeological Survey could profit by close co-operation. 
It goes without saying that everything pertaining to archeological 
investigations in the field ought to remain under the full control of the 
Director-General of Archeology. 

Anyhow, the hot season is the time when the results of the field- 
work will have to he worked out and in which the necessity of a centre 
—a quiet building with a library and, perhaps, residential quarters— 
would be most strongl y felt. During the cold season, on the contrary, 
T imagine the inmates of the School scattered over all India, each 
engaged in his special investigation : one at Benares reading some 
particular Sastra with the assistance of a pandit ; another examining 
MSS. in the libraries of the South; a third describing some group of 
monuments or taking part in the excavation of some big city site 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall; a fourth studying some 
little-known dialect of Upper Burma; and a fifth investigating the 
castes and customs of some district of the Rombay Presidency. 

These are only the general outlines. It would be out of place at 
the present moment to go into further detail, especially since three 
years ago the R.A. Society appointed a special committee to draw up 
ascheme, There are several points’ of great practical importance on 
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which I have not touched, such as the provision of funds and th: 
relation of the proposed Research Institute to the Government 0: 
India, On these points I do not feel competent to express an opinion. 

In the present paper I have considered the question from a scholar’: 
point of view, and it has been my aim to show what vast scope India 
still offers for archwological and philological investigation and how 
highly desirable it is that a Research Institute should he establishc:| 
under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


» 
~ 





STUDIES IN KURDISH HISTORY 
By G. R. Derver, Magdalen College, Oxford 


[At the beginning of these articles the writer desires to express his obligations 
to Professor D. S. Margoliouth for much assistance and especially for giving him 
access to the unpublished sheets of his edition of fin Miakoorath, and to Shaikh 
M. H, ‘Abal-ur-niziq far many references in the Arabic historians, especially in the 
Kamil of Ton-ul-Athir. | 


1. Tue Ortain anp CHARACTER OF THE KURDS 

\ LTHOUGH even at the present day nothing is certain in regard 
+) to the origin of the Kurds, even less was known to ancient writers, 
whose accounts are purely mythical. They were, however, generally 
so little studied that speculation on this question does not seem to 
have become common until a comparatively late period, and even 
then to have been almost exclusively confined to eastern scholars. 
The solitary exception from this rule 1s Strabo, the Greek geographer 
of the last century before Christ, who in his article on Gordiwa, a 
district probably to be identified with a part of Kurdistan, provides 
an eponymous hero, Gordys the son of Triptolernus, as the ancestor of 
the Gordyai.! 

The Arabic writers on the subject are more explicit. Mas‘tdi, 
the geographer, who lived and wrote in the middie of the tenth century, 
gives a fairly full account of their origin, but 1s careful to point out 
that he regards such theories as tentative, and in part as purely 
legendary. He prefaces his statements by warning the reader that 
there is no certainty on such a subject and then offers the information 
which he has amassed for what it is worth, According to some 
authorities, he says, the Kurds are descended from Rabi‘ah ibn Nizar 
. ibn Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan ibn Baka ibn Wa'il. At a very early date 
they separated themselves from the Arabs in consequence of certain 
events, which are left unmentioned, and settled m the mountains and 
valleya near the towns of Persia and elsewhere. There they forgot 
their original speech and adopted a foreign language, and since then 
each tribe has spoken its own peculiar dialect. Others, however, 
claim that the Kurds are sprung from Mudar ibn Nizar and are of the 

' Strabo, Geoyraphica, xvi, 1, 25, p. 747, and xvi, 2, 5, p. 750, which is 
copied by Stephanus Byzantinus, Etinica (ed. Meineke), vol i, p. 211, 
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race of Kurd ibn Mard ibn Sa‘sa‘ah?! ibn Hawazin, and that they 
migrated from their own original hame, wherever that may have beer 
in the distant past as the result of their quarrels with the Ghassini. 
Others, again, add that they are the descendants of Rabi‘ah and Mu dar 
who withdrew into the mountains in search of water and pasturag: 
and abandoned their native language owing to their contact wit! 
strangers ; and this is supposed to account for their preference for 
a life among the mountain ranges of Persia and Kurdistin. Thi- 
last is the story which Mas‘fidi regards as the most probable, apparently 
because it agrees with the traditions handed down from immemorial! 
ages among certain tribes living as far apart as Syria and Adharbaijin. 
But he adds two other legends which he has heard in the course of his 
inquiries. The first of these is that some trace their ancestry back to 
slave-girls belonging to King Solomon. When this monarch, the story 
ran, was deprived of his crown, certain of these girls, who were infidels, 
bore children by a demon named Jasad ; Solomon, on his restoration 
by God to royal power, learnt of these children whom the demon had 
begotten and drove them forth? into the mountains and vallevs, 
together with their mothers. There they increased and multiplied 
exceedingly, and became the ancestors of the Kurdish race. .The last 
version given by Mas‘iidi is quite different. According to it there 
was once a tyrant named Dahhik dhu-'l-Afwah on whose shoulders 
there had grown two serpents which f, 


7 geet ed upon human brains. The 
Persians, infuriated at the MAASACTES perpetrated by the followers of 


Dahhik in the endeavour to keep the serpents supplied with their 
proper diet, raised a considerable force, at the head of which they 
put the jinn ‘Afridiin. This ‘Afridain seized Dahhak and banished 


1, but the tyrant’s chief minister succeeded 
daily in slaughtering a man and a ram, whose blood he mixed and 
this fate fled into the mountains and adopted the lives: of savages, : 


and there they married and bore children, by whom they became the 
parents of the Kurds.* 


’ In Kard ibn Mard it is clear that Kurd is a fictitious eponymous hero, but 
the supposed descent from Marc nay be due to a ricollactian ei Gocs connexion 
with the ancient Mardi (see vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 200 of this Bulletin), 

* The Arabie word for “drove forth” here used is karrada, fram the root Lard; 
the story, which is due to the similarity of sound between Kurd and cord, 15 
merely an example of Popular etymology, | | 

4 Mas‘idi, Murtij-wih- haha (ed. de 
ch. xlvi, pp. 249-53, ‘The same author @ 
that the founder of the Kurdish race 


Meynard and de Courteille), vol. iii, 
lewhere gives several variants, claiming 
was Kurd ibn Isfandiyidh ibn Manishahr 
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Turning from the regions of mythology to those of ethnology, the 
historian finds scarcely less uncertainty in the theories put forward 
by the early inquirers on the racial connexions of the Kurds. 
Abu-'l-Fidi, himself a Kurd, states that he has heard it claimed that 
the Kurds were Arabs or Nabataeans, while others held them to be 
Persian Arabs, from the similarity between their manner of living and 
that of the ordinary nomad Arab; but he seems himself to class them 
with the Jili and the Dailami as a Persian race’ Ibn Bat(ita, the 
traveller, records that he was told in Persia that the Kurds were 
of Arab origin,* in which view [bn-ul-Athir concurs.*| Other opinions 
are those of Abu-'l-Faraj, who identified the Kurds with the Lurs,' 
and of some Armenian writers, who seem to have confused the Kurds 
and the Medes.* 

The Kurds must certainly be connectzd with the Kardichi 
mentioned in Xenophon and the Gordy#i mentioned in other Greek 
and Latin authors, with the Kordukh or Kortschaikh of the Armenians 
and the land of Gardfi of the Aramaic and Syriac writers. It seems 
also very likely that, even if they do not go back to the old Persian 
race of Iranian origin, they at least are closely related to the modern 
Persians, Their language, vrmanji, is a patois of Persian, which it 
still closely resembles and which proclaims clearly their Iranian origin. 
in speech and racial characteristics the Kurds are related to the 
or Kurd ibn Mard ibu Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Harb ibn Hawazin, or that they are the issue 
of Sabl* ibn Hawizin or of Bakr ibn Hawizin, while others believed that their 
first parent was called Rabi* or Bakr ibn Wa'il (At-TankiA wa-'l-Ashrés, ed, de 
Goeje, in Aiviatheea Geographoranm Arahicorum, vol. vill, pp. 88-01), 

Ibn Khallikin mentions two variant forms of the legend, according to one of 
which the ancestor of the Kurds wasa king of Yaman named * Amr-ul-Muzaikiyah 
who migrated into Persia and aceording to the other Kurd thn ‘Amr ibn Amir 
( Wafaydt-al-A ‘yin, ed, de Slane, vol. iii, pp. 614-15), 

The story of the serpents, allegorized into tumours, is repeated in Al-Ansirl 

(Nukhhat-wt-Dahr, ed, Charmoy, p. 1%), and that deriving the Kords from ‘Amr 
king of Yaman in the Qimds (vol. i, p. 682). 
' Abu-'l-Fida, At-Toowirith.-Qadimah (ed. Fleischer), vol. iv, p. as. 
2 Tha Batuté, Voyages (ed, Defrémery and Sanguinette), vol. ii, pp. 22-3, 
* Thn-ul-Athir, At-Térikh A-I-Kedmil (ed. Tornberg), vol. i, p. 70, 
‘ Abu-'l.- -Faraj, Tdrikh- nal Deeal (ed, Pocecke), pf. 564. This error is 


Probably cansed by the presence of a large Kurdish element in the population of 
Luristdin (Qdmida, a cif.), where it is said that the Kards were the dominant 
element at the time of its invasion by the Shih ‘Abldis Lin a.p, 1606. The Lars 
ire now thought to be aboriginal Persians with an admixture of Semitic blood in 
their veins + their language i is. a dialect of Persian and does not differ materially 
irom Kurdish, which is also « patois of Persian. 

* See Haitan (Recueil des Historiens dea Croisacdes, Documenta Arméniens), vol, 
ii, pp. 295, 343-4. ‘The same writer seems to imply in several passages that 
Media was the proper home of the Kurds (iid., pp. 127, 267). 
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Lurs, but the two races are in no wise to be identified with the: 
in spite of the statement, quoted above, of Abu-'l-Faraj. The followi: : 
table of the various branches of the Iranian languages will appro». 
imately illustrate the racial affinities of the Kurds! :—- 


Primitive Indo-lranian language, 












Todian . ene! 
group, | eae 

| Paeshta Baluchi. Kardish, ; 

(among the Afghans), 





Maxandirint Glan! Talis = Tit 
| (in the south}. (in Glin). (in Talish, (rotit: 
Pimir in the north). Bal 

(the north-eastern branch of Iranian), 

To form a correct estimate of the numbers of the Kurds is a’ 
impossibility, but various conjectures have been made by travellers. 
while others have endeavoured to compile figures from the utter! 
unreliable statistics of the Turkish Empire. Réclus put the tota! 
at 1,800,000 in asp. 1884, but Socin has disputed this figure as being 
far too high? Quatremére estimated the Turkish Kurds at 1,650,000, 
the Persian Kurds at 800,000, and those in Russia at 50,0002 The 
writers in the Encyclopedia Britannica pot the number of Kurds in 
Caucasia at 99,836, from the figures returned in the latest available 
statistics of the Russian Empire.* In north-western Persia there are 
said to be some 800,000 or 900,000 Sunni Muslims, of whom the 
majority are Kurds,’ while no statistics based on a racial system 
appear to be available for Turkey: but the followers of the various 
creeds in Asia Minor, Kurdistiin, and Armenia at the last census were 
found to be 10,030,000 Muslims, 1,144,000 Armenian Christian, 
1,818,000 Christians of other denominations, and 249,000 Jews, 
exclusive of a miscellaneous body of adherents of diverse unimportant 
creeds." 


spied Cutty Die Indogermanen, vol. i, pp. 99-113, from wham this table is 
copied. See also E. B, Soane, “‘ Notes on the Phonology of Southern Kurmanji ! 
in the Journal of the oye! Asiatic Society, 1929, pp. 191-236, and the opinions of 
Justi, Darmesteter, and Socin there cited, | 


— Ftd ite “it ef Hy phd ep a 1 Roa 
(Paris), vol. xiii, pp. 305 oe onan 
* Eucyctopersd ics fritannica, Caueasin 
p- S74. : 
* [hid., Persia, vol. xxi, p. 14 
é =x, p. 109, 
* Thid., Turkey, vol. ZEvii,p. 427, 


vol, v, p. 548, and Russia, vol. xxiii, 
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Another estimate for Northern Kurdistan is given in the following 
statistics of the six Armenian Provinces of Turkey, compiled in 1912 
by the Armenian Patriarchate of Constantinople * ;— 


—— oS —_—_—— 








Population. Per cent. 

Turks : 4 j : 666,000 Put | 
Kurds r : 2 ‘ = 424 000 16-3 
(ther Muslim races ; : “al 88,000 ond 
Armenians . . : : 1,018,000 38-9 
Other Christian races— 

Nestorians, efc. ; ory 123,000 | 48 

Greeks, ele, . : : ot 42,000 | 1-6 
Other religions— | | 

Qinlbtsh «. «. - #-| ~~~ 140,000 | B38 

‘ari, cle, { : 1 77,000) | 2-9 

Yazidi . : 2 . a4 37,000 | 1-4 


a 








2615,000 | 1000 

According to Turkish statistics, the total population of the six 
provinces is 3,525,400. The Kurdish population is much under- 
rated by the Armenian Patriarchate; a Russian estimate in 1914 
gave the number of Kurds in the two weidtydt of Wiin and Bidlis as 
about 473,000. 

The latest statistics for the population of Mesopotamia are the 
following * “5 
Arabs, ; _ 1,450,000 Armenians , oT 000) 
Kurds. . 880,000 Yazidi 7 es 21,000 
Turks and Turkmans 110,000 Chabaks . : 10,000 
Persians . t 70.000 Circassians : 8,000 
Jewn apg teetl sens) 60,000 Sabians.  . 2,000 
Syrian Christians _. G0,000 Miscellaneous. . 10,000 

Total ; ; ‘ 2 938,000 

The Kurds are split up into countless tribes, of three hundred of 
which Mas‘iidi is said to have recorded the names, and these again® are 
divided into numerous sub-tribes, clans, and families. Some of these 

| Seo Armenia and Kurdistéin (No, 62 of the ‘Handbooks prepared under the 
direction of the Foreign Office "), p. 7. | oie 

* Bee Mesopotamia (No. 63 of the “ Handbooks prepared under the direction of 
the Foreign Office"), p. 8. 

* AL-Ansirt, Nukhbat-wi-Dahr (ed. Charmoy), p- 19. a 

* The technical names for the tribes and their subdivisions are the following: 
‘ashiroh, large tribe + gahilal, moderate-sized tribe ; ta'yah, clan ; kAdnah, ‘tent* 
or family living in a fixed residence; ai chddirt, or ahi khaimah, tent-dwellers ; 
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tribes live a nomad and others a settled life, in spite of many attempts to 
induce the former to settle down and occupy themselves with farmin: 
and other forms of agricultural life, Idris, the lieutenant of the Sultar 
Salim I (4.p. 1502-20), in pacifying Kurdistin after the conquest: o/ 
that country, found the rich arable lands almost deserted and the 
mountains bristling with the castles of independent chieftains of 
various races, between whom there still burnt the flames of age-long 
feuds. He therefore compelled the Kurds to settle on the vacant 
lands and divided the country into sami jig governed by Turkish official 
and, in the more inaccessible parts of the hill-country, by the local 
chiefs. This policy gave rest indeed to the land, but favoured that 
growth of Kurdish influence and power which is reflected in the pages 
of Sharaf-ud-Din’s history and which was always to be a source of 
anxiety to the Turkish Government. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the last century that the Kurds began to show any real signs 
of abandoning their nomad manner of life. 

When Kurds and Armenians occupy adjacent territory, the former 
are almost invariably found occupying the high ground, while the latter 
cling to the valleye and especially to the cities. But the hill-tribes 
generally descend to the lower slopes and plains in winter, when on 
account of the cold the heights hecome uninhabitable both by man and 
heast. The two races, however, remain unabsorbed by the surrounding 
Turks, for whom both alike evince the utmost detestation. The attitude 
of the Kurd towards his neighbours is well reflected in some of his 
popular sayings. Many Proverbs, e.g. “like the word of a Turk " and 
“a8 importunate as the Turkish taxes ”’, express his contempt for the 
lying Turk and his hatred for the oppressive administration of his 
government. . The Armenian he regards in the same light as that in 
which the European looks upon the proverbial dirty Jew ”, and this 
spirit is exemplified by reference to the petty huckster as a person 
“with finger-nails like an Armenian”, The Arab he dislikes as a 
common plebeian, saying of him : “do not unduly encourage an Arab or 
he will come and defile your cloak,” and : “ the Arab is like a fly; the 
more you drive him away, the more insistent he becomes.” The 
Persian receives in like manner 4 measure of good-natured scorn ; 
“like a Persian sword,” which is double-edged and therefore able to 


bichar, nomad ; akinjl, settled labouror. The terminations “tin, -f, dni, fi, or 


-lii are usually attached to the tribal names (Jabs, Reeuedf de notices et Récita 
Nourdes), 


" For the results of compelling nomads to lead a sedentary life see 
Sir M. Sykes, The Las Heritage of the Calipha, pp. 403 i, a 
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strike friend and foe indiscriminately, and “as effete as the Persian 
army” are both maxims referring to his unreliable character.’ 

In spite, however, of the carefully preserved distinctions of race,* 
there are a few mixed Turkish and Kurdish tribes, chiefly in Cilicia, 
where Kurds and Turkmén tribes have similar customs and manners 
and often live together with a common tribal organization. The 
principal mixed tribes are Barbas-‘Ashiriti, the Turkman-Sirkintli, 
the Kurd-Jarid, the Karsant-‘Ashiriti, and the Manamanji-‘Ashirati. 
Both races were nomad until forced by the government about sixty 
years ago to build villages and adopt a more orderly mode of life ; 
but the nomadic instinct is still strong within them, and often impels 
them to leave their homes and wander. Their occupation is still 
principally the tending of flocks and herds on the slopes of the 
mountains, and very few have as yet settled in the towns and villages 
of the plains ; those who have done so for the most part live as pedlars 
or earn a precarious livelihood by smuggling tobacco. They seldom 
work for hire, and their sole industry is the weaving of coarse rugs 
and mats. In character these mongrel Kurds are harsh and cruel and 
easily roused to fanaticism, though they are described as having a 
strict sense of honour; those in whom the Turkmin blood flows 
more strongly are said to exhibit a kindlier disposition. But it is 
not improbable that the intermingling of distinct races, as 1s often 
the case, has brought out the worst characteristics of both. The women 
go unveiled and are allowed great freedom, but most of the hard 
manual labour falls on them. Many of these Cilician Kurds migrate 
to the plains in the harvest season, often going as far as Diyirbakr m 
search of casual employment, and for this purpose they assemble in 
the markets of Tarsus, ‘Adanah and other cities, and hire themeelves 
out to the local farmers on weekly contracts. 

The testimony of all ancient writers about the habits and character 
of the ordinary Kurd is unattiimous: Then as now they were savages, 
dwellers in the mountains, steppes and valleys, tenders of oxen, 
sheep, and horses, “ behaving, a5 do the Arabs and Turks, like cattle 
and, like cattle, trampling on whatever they possess,” in the words 


} Quoted from Noel, “The Character of the Kurds as illustrated by their 
Proverbs and Popular Sayings,” in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
vol. i, pt. iv, pp. 79-90. 

* Tt is said that many of the Kurds in Armenia practise mutilation or 
disfigurement of the head with a view to emphasizing their distinction from the 
surrounding peoples (Kncyclopedia Britannica, under Mutilation, vol. xix, p. 100) 
but the present writer has been unable to find any con firmation of this statement 
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of an anonymous Syriac writer! Another writer refers to their 
churlish disposition,? and Mas‘iidi mentions that they were in his day 
4 pastoral people, who recalled their scattered herds in the mountain: 
by blowing a kind of rough wind-pipe.* Many a traveller also who ha- 
gone on his way among them, from Xenophon and the Ten Thousan: 
Greeks onwards, has warned his readers against their predatory habits. 
Ibn Jubair enters a special caution against those in the Jazirah, whose 
territory he crossed and whom he calls “ a pest from Mausil to Nasibin 
and Dunaisar, committing highway robbery and busied in ruining the 
country “.* At-Tantkhi, writing in the eleventh century, tells how 
his caravan was plundered by a party of Kurds, who took whatsoever 
they could find," and Al-Hamadanj seems almost to regard the name 
“ Kurd” as synonymous with “robber” in & passage in one of his 
epistles, where the only distinction that he can draw is that, whereas 
robbers despoil the aukdf, or pious benefactions bequeathed for the 
use of the poor, the Kurd only robs the weak. Nor do modern 
explorers differ from the opinions expressed by their predecessors, 
and Marco Polo calls them “ an evil generation, whose delight it is to 
plunder merchants "7 

Oppression of the weak and treachery, then, were the characteristics 
which attracted the attention of ancient writers, And that they were 
not averse from over-reaching their neighbours, over whom fortune 
had given them the upper hand, is well shown by the following story. 
Tbn-ul-‘Amid told the Arabic historian Ibn Miskawaih that he and 
Rukn-ud-Daulah were in a.p. 95] caught by some Kurds in an awkward 
position, whence they could not extricate themselyes, and were in 
the utmost distress from lack of provisions for themselves, their soldiers, 
and their beasts, none daring to show himself outside the camp. 
All supplies had been cut off, and the only food obtainable 
had to be purchased from individual Kurds who brought it 
into the camp by night and sold it at extortionate prices. A Kurd 
would come with a sack, nose-bag or other vessel, containing flour 
and sell it; but when he had gone on his way with the price in his 

t Chuan Comarem, written in the aleve 
s ate aia Dra Nel ; Bia 
Giiehe) oa: Ac ose » in totheca Geographorum Arabic 

; Mas ‘ddl, Murdj-wth- Dhahab, vol, vill, ch, 122, p. oo, 

* Ton Jubair, Rikalak (ed, de Goeje}, p. 249 (= 141), 

A At-Tanikhi, An-Nishindr (ed, Margoliouth), Pp. 190. 

* Al-Hamadanf, Epistles (edd, Bairtit), p, 172 

* Marco Polo, Travels fed. Yule), vol, i, p. 62, 


nth or twelfth century (ed. Kayser), 
‘i 


(ed. de 
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purse and the sack was emptied, it was found as often as not that the 
amount of flour which they had seen in it barely covered the surface, 
all beneath being earth. Thus they did with wheat also and barley, 
playing many tricks of a similar nature on their helpless victimes.* 
In other cases, indeed, it was found that not even the chiefs could 
refuse a bribe, according to the statement of [bn-ul-Athir, and many 
perchance deemed it advisable to pacify them with a gift.* 

Such being the character that they bore, it is not surprising to 
fnd that the name Kurd became a term of abuse, and At-Tabari has 
preserved examples of this usage, wherein a man reproached his 
enemy with the taunts “O thou Kurd, brought up in the tents of 
the Kurds ”,3 and “0 thou son of an harlot, reared in the tents of 
the Kurds ",{ as the bitterest and most shameful insults at his 
command. And the feeling of the Arab for his turbulent neighbour 
can be divined from the eastern equivalent of the English saying 
“when Greek meets Greek”, the Arabic proverb that “a Kurd 
will scoff at a soldier ”.* 

It is, however, a3 soldiers and mercenaries that the Kurds have 
generally been most esteemet.® Among the ancients they were ever 
accounted, as in the days of Xenophon, excellent slingers' and archers*; 
yet a study of their history serves but to show that they invariably 
proved unreliable, even as the Sultan ‘Abd-ul-Hamid (a.p. 1576-1909) 
lately found them. For he took the rash step of enrolling some in 
a body of irregular cavalry, called the Aamidiyah,® for service both 
as troops and as police, while others were enlisted in the cheté, which 
was little more than an organized band of brigan-la for use in the 
Balkan wars. This hamfdiyah, however, was of very little use ; for in 
the war of A.p. 1877-8 it never went into action, being entirely occupied 
in collecting loot ; and, when a general mobilization for manceuvres 
was ordered, it had to be abandoned owing to the passive resistance 
of the Kurds, who refused to report themselves for duty in an under- 
taking from which they saw no chance of reaping any profit. The 

' Tho Miskawaih, Tojdoth-ul- Umar (eck. Margoliouth), vol. ti, p, 140. 

* Thn-ul-Athir, op. cif., vol. ix, p. 265. 

+ At-Tabarl, Annals (ed, Noldeke}, p. 11. 

‘ Thid., p. 279. 


© Freytag, Arahum Proverbia, vol. ili, p. 398. 

* See the Syriac Life of Mar Yabhaldhd (ed. Bedjan}, ch. xviii, pp. 186-7, 
and ch. xix, p. 201, for their employment as hired infantry. 

+ Snidas, Lexicon (ed. Gaisford), vol. ii, p. 1979. 

* Haitan praises the skill of the Kurds round Mardin as archers ( Dochments 
Arméniena, foc. cit., vol. ii, pp- 131-2), 

® Sir M. Sykes, The Last Days of the Caliphate, pp. 4)-1. 
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organization aimed at winning the affections of the tribes by allowiny 
them extraordinary licence under a semi-military guise; its officer: 
could only be tried by a regular court martial, and in any conflict wit! 
the civil authorities they were invariably supported by the Sublim: 
Forte. The only consequence of these privileges was an increase in 
lawlessness, and one of the darkest stains in Kurdish history is the 
facility with which these people allowed themselves to become th: 
tools of the Young Turks in carrying out the Armenian atrocities. 
The nomadic habits of the Kurd are bad for the development o/ 
the land; for not only do they not allow them to practise agricultur: 
themselves, but they also inculcate in them a contempt for those 
who have settled down, and their continual depredations on their more 
civilized neighbours make farming so hazardous and unprofitable 
that many a fertile tract of country now lies waste. At the same time 
it must be admitted that the inefliciency of the Turkish civil occupation 
has offered no hope of security to those who would fain settle 
permanently on the land. Though in some parts the Kurds hove 
become sedentary and work on the soil, they are thoughtless for the 
morrow, while ignorant distrust of modern appliances is crowned by 
oriental indifference to Progress. One of the main causes of this 
inveterate nomadism js perhaps te be sought in the love of horses, 
which they breed in vast herds in the highlands of Armenia and which 
force them to trayel much; for the horse, which is born high in the 
hilly country, has to be brought down to the plains in winter for the 
sake of the milder climate. Besides the rearing of horses, the Kurds 
Keep sheep and goats in vast numbers but, -unlike the Arabs, no 
camels; for the camel can only live in the plains, while the Kurd 
shuns the hot low-lying sandy wastes which are the Arab’s home. 
The sedentary Kurd stows every kind of farm-produce, while those 
who dwell in the cities are Weavers and smiths: -but these also, and 
especially those who occu PY the smaller Villages in the hills, are lawless 
and addicted to robbery ; and they pay their taxes only at irregular 
intervals or elude them entirely, for many are ready to revert to 
nomadism if an Opportunity offers itself. When, however, Kurdish 
families have heen working on the land for several generations, they 
often constitute the finest class in the country. They are sturdy, 
capable men, and frequently enlist in the army or the police. In 
the lower districts they are now becoming peaceful citizens, but those 
who live in the more remote districts, and in particular the inhabitants 


of the mountainous country between ‘Trig and Persia, are still hardly 
subject to any control. 
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These latter spend the winter from October to February in villages 
or in camps in the plains on the eastern bank of the Tigris. In March 
the semi-nomads move into tents until the harvest is over, and in 
June they migrate with their flocks and herds to the lofty pastures 
on the mountain-plateaux from the Argut Dagh to the Auruman Dagh ; 
the pure nomads leave the plains somewhat earlier, before the harvest. 
Similar movements take place from the plain of Mausil to the high 
tablelands round lake Wan, between which and Hamadin they are 
able to live in comparative plenty. These tribes, both nomadic and 
semi-nomadic, eke out their somewhat scanty living by exacting 
blackmail from their sedentary neighbours and from passing travellers 
and, if hard pressed by the local authorities, do not shrink from 
seeking refuge across the frontier. In Luristan and Persia proper the 
Kurds grow corn, especially round Kirminzhah, and live a sedentary 
life; they are, notwithstanding, hardy fighters. The summer thev 
spend in tents beside their villages or on the roofs of their houses for 
the sake of the cool air, only in the winter retiring into the warmth 
of their cottages. Their villages also are often fortified with a strong 
blockhouse for defence against less peaceful tribes.’ 

The tribal tie, though very weak among the urban Kurds, 1s a 
powerful bond of union amongst all other classes, exerting its 
ureatest force among those whose lives are completely nomadic. But 
small parties frequently break away from the larger whole in order to 
join other gropps; for no hesitation is felt by a tribe in receiving 
additions to its numbers. The small tribes are of little importance 
and only act through the orders of the main body. Each tribe is 
controlled by an ‘agit or chief, whose power depends ultimately on his 
qualifications for holding office, although he relies also on the support 
and influence of his near relations, who form a kind of advisory council 
and by the loss of which he 1s rendered powerless. Yet the authority 
of a chief has often been paralysed by an obstinate minority, which 
can only be coerced at the expense of a blood-feud which is at all costs 
to be avoided, for the inevitable result 18 the weakening and often the 
virtual extermination of the whole tribe. In some cases a religious 
significance is attached to the chiefs, who in consequence usually 
exercise a wider sway beyond the limits of their own tribe. The 
Muslim Kurdish chiefs of Sulaimaniyah, for instance, are invested 
with a religious authority which confers on its holders a wide secular 


1 On the natural and commercial products of Kurdistan see the present 
writer's article in the Asiatic Review, vol. xvii, No. 62, pp. 605-700. 
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power. Asa general rule the ‘aghd must belong to one family, althou. | 
the office is not strictly hereditary, On the death of a chief the hea: 
men of the tribe meet to elect hic successor, paying careful attenti:’: 
to the candidate's fitness to rule. If they disagree, the result often 
that the tribe breaks up and the various parties unite with other tril: 
in the neighbourhood or migrate to a differcnt locality, 

Public opinion in a tribe only sets towards the preservation \! 
tradition, by which all are bound. The only sanctions of tribal societ » 
aré ancient custom and the blood-feud, and it is regarded as an 
honourable duty to carry on the feud until full vengeance has bee! 
exacted. This spirit is reinforced by such proverbs as: “ The 
enemy of the father will never be the friend of his son” and: “ De no: 
leave the account with your enemy unsettled,” 1 whieh every Kurd i: 
taught in earliest childhood. Nevertheless, before the agerieved 
party has recourse to such a feud, a private dispute is generally referre:| 
to the chief or to a holy man or to the tribal council for arbitration ; 
but the dissatistied litigant will often set the award aside and open 
a feud by murdering his opponent. A quarrel may, however, be 
settled by the payment of a sum of money, though this course is apt 
to be regarded as tantamount to a confession of weakness and therefore 
to be avoided. But it is important to bear in mind that all such feuds 
are laid aside for an indefinite period in face of a common danger 
menacing the whole tribe. Yet there are other laws making for 
Security of life, of which the foremost is the duty to a guest 
or to a tribesman who throws himself on a man’s protection. 
These ordinanaces would indeed prove an intolerable burden 





‘uch a course except in the direst extremity, An equally 
favourable point in the character of the Kurd is his high ideal of 
the sanctity of marriage, in which he stands on a higher plane than 
the Muslim. Kurdish women are comparatively free to come and 
go as they like ; they are wooed and won by open courtship, for in 
almost all tribes they are unveiled. In the resulting union the wife 
plays no secondary part and is regarded as “ the pillar of the house ”. 
Most Kurds marry early in the hope, it is said, of living to enjoy the 
“nubany of grown-up children, upon whom they look as “ the fruit 
of the house sia according to a Kurdish popular saying. The morality 
of their women is famous, and almost all tribes punish adultery with 
death ; prostitution is almost unknown, and it is even asserted that - 


1 Noel, foe. cis. 
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there is no word in Kurdish for a prostitute, who is called a “ Persian 
woman” in the east, a “ Russian” in the north, and a ~ Turk” in 
the west of Kurdistin.* 

The courage of the Kurd is undisputed, and it has been inculcated 
in him from earliest youth that “* arms are but half the battle ", while 
death, or at least death in battle, 1s hardly feared. Their love af 
independence has struck all observers from Xenophon, who has 
recorded that the Kardiichi were not subject to the king of Persia 
but apparently autonomous,* down to Gibbon, who calls them “a 
people hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the voke, addicted to 
rapine and tenacious of the government of their national chiefs "7; and 
Major Noel records as one of their most time-honoured adayes ; “* Do 
not knock at anyone's door and no one will knock at yours.” The 
last-mentioned writer adds that they are clean livers, to whom 
unnatural vices are unknown, addicted neither to the use of alcohol 
nor of opium, and that over-indulgence at the table is strongly con- 
demned, Their pleasures are simple and all connected with the flesh, 
“ which they eat, which they ride, and with which they sleep.” They 
have also a shrewd appreciation of the practical value of wealth, even 
though adversity has taught them its snares. Of religion they do 
not think much, and most references to it and to its professors in 
their proverbs are supercilious or mocking. Their treachery the same 
writer considers to be really the result of the hard conditions under 
which they live, the constant and bitter inter-tribal feuds, and of 
the fact that their country has been for centuries overrun by 
invaders who have never shown sympathy with or consideration 
for its inhabitants, while their practical turn of mind tends to 
convey a sense of callousness to people who are not themselves 
orientals.* But these points, although they should be tarown 
into the scale in forming a just estimate of the national character 
of the Kurd, can hardly be accounted an adequate excuse for the 
countless acts of treachery, of robbery and of murder with which the 
pages of their history are stained. Of the arts of civilization and of 
literature, as of political ability, the Kurds have none. They have 
never organized the administration of their own country, nor have they 





1 Noel, foc. cit, 
* Xenophon, Anabass, V. ¥, 17. : 
* Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. lix, 
_ © Noel, op, cit, For the character of the modern Kurds see also Sykes, The 
Last Heritage of the Caliphs, Rich, Narrative of a Reatdence ii Koordistan, and 
Millingen, Wild Life among the Kurds. 
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shown any capacity for cohesion between the varied tribes who» 
aguregate forms the Kurdish nation. The only Kurd, the illustrio.. 
Saladin, who was able to form an empire strong enough to defy t!- 
western world relied on Arab arms and Muslim fanaticism rather thi 
on the loyalty'of his own kith and kin. And the kingdom thus forme | 
did not long survive its creator: for the quarrels which seem i:- 
eradicable among Kurds were kindled into flames among his so: 
immediately after their father’s death and brought about the speci: 
dissolution of his life-work. And 60, to account for the remarkal! 
phenomenon of the sudden rise of the house of Aiyab and its equal!) 
sudden downfall, the modern historian is tempted to suspect tl 
presence of other than purely Kurdish blood in the veins of the gre’ 
champion of Isliim. 

The opinions expressed by Rich agree with those of othe: 
authorities. Whiting after long residence in Kurdistan,’ he said tha’ 
from what he had seen of Kurdish gentlemen both at Baghdad and in 
their own country, he was inclined to think very favourably of their 
manners and their hospitality, although he found their habit of staring 
ay strangers vory disconcerting They are eager for information 
and always ready to talk on polities, the affairs of England and 
France interesting them particularly; but they are diffident of them- 
selves, Though not usually boisterous among themselves, they are 
given frequently to emitting loud shrieks for no apparent reason. 
Bold but unscientific horsemen, they twist, turn, and pull their horses 
without mercy, and ride hard, whatever the nature of the ground. 
thereby making their horses restless, Vicious, and bad-tempered. 

In physique the Kurd is well-made and active, very like the Persian 
in general appearance, T he face ig oval, the features sharp, and the 
nose prominent; the mouth and chin are somewhat receding, the 
eves deep-set, dark, and intelligent ; the brow is ample and clear, 
slightly receding; but on the Whole the features are more delicate 
than those of the Persians, especially the hands and fingers, which are 
small and slender. The Women are very pretty when young, but their 
features become sharp like those of men when only in their prime 
and their beauty soon withers, They are almost always unveiled, 
the use of the veil being exceptional and restricted to certain 
tribes ; they are not in the least degree cautious to hide themselves 
and even admit male servants into their houses, and, although 

* Rich, op. cit. (1836), his k PRR eae een ake re 
Seeeippek oop iianee TiGhiten joy AG Sani ERR IIR 
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some of the women wear veils of black horsehair, it is rarely 
pulled down over the face except by women of high rank or 
when it is desired to ignore anyone's presence. They are treated 
as equals by their husbands and regard with contempt the 
slavish estate of Turkish women. But it is not unknown for a 
chief to force poor parents to bestow on him their daughter for 
temporary gratification, and then to divorce her or marry her to a 
servant in order to make way for another wife. Another noticeable 
feature in their character on which the same writer has remarked is 
their pride in their ancestry and the attachment of all classes to their 
chiefs, whom they will follow even into exile. But the chief never 
hides his sense of superiority to his subjects, nor does the subject either 
resent this attitude or dare to infringe upon the prerogatives which 
belong of right to the chief. 

It remains but to mention the attainments of the Kurdsin literature, 
and this will not long detain the reader, for they have no written 
language. They speak, as has already been said, Awurmvingi,' a 
patois of Persian, which is supplemented to a certain extent with 
words borrowed from Arabic to express ideas unfamiliar to the native 
Kurd.2 Of this there are several dialects, notably that of the Muqri 
Kurds? the Auroméni dialect on the Turco-Persian frontier opposite 
Baghdad, and the Girini dialect. This latter, though a dying language, 
is still spoken by the Aurumani, Rijab and Kandilah tribes and by 
sections of the Sinjabi, Giirini, and Bajilan tribes, but it is gradually 
giving place to Aurndnjé. It is, however, not strictly a Kurdish 
language like kurmdnj? which has its own distinet grammatical forms, 
vocabulary, and idiom, but merely a variant of old Persian, perhaps 
long separated from the mother-tongue, yet one which has also 
borrowed freely from kurmédnji; of all the dialects it is probably the 
least affected by modern Persian, whereas on the contrary it borders 
closely on the dialect of the northern Lurs. But its most interesting 
point is its connexion with Zaza, the degraded, semi-barbarous speech 
of certain low, almost undeveloped, classes of Kurds in central 

' A noteworthy peculiarity of the Kurd is his tendency to clip words; ¢.., 
Momma for Mahmid, Shamedinidu for Shams-xel - indin, 

* See E. B, Soane, AKermanji Grammar, Yosef Pasha, Dictionnawe Aurde- 
Arake (Stambul), and Schindler, Beitriye sem Arerdischen Wortschafze in the 
Ztitechrift der Dentachen Morgentindischen Gesellechayt, vol, xl, pp. 74-9, for 
Works dealing with the language. 

2 See O. Mann, Kurdiach-Persiache Forschungen: Ergebnisse einer von 1901 bia 


Mugri dinlect. 
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Kurdistin. Zaza is not a hurményi language at all from wh: }, 
however, owing to its own inadequacy to express any but the sim) = 
ideas, it has been compelled largely to borrow. It is,in fact, an archaic 
survival, and seems to be entirely unaffected by the modern Per=\ 
speech! 

With these limitations of speech it is not surprising to find tht 
the Kurds have failed to develop a national literature or to show i. 
interest in literature. To this rule the Aiyihi Kurds form » 
exception. To Saladin poems were addressed on various occasion: - 
4 certain Ibn ‘Unain, who had been banished from Damascus, obtain! 
permission from Al-‘Adil to return by composing in that prince » 
honour a beautiful elegy, and Taj-ul-Mulik, Saladin’s nephew, i 
praised by the Arabic biographer as a man of talent, who publish: 
an anthology of his own poems, some of which were good and some ! 
slight merit *; Saladin’s son Al-Afdal assisted his tutor Al-Banda! 
to obtain many Tare and valuable books," while the tomb of Al-Ashrai 
at Damascus became a library.’ But it must be remembered that al! 
these works were composed in Arabic, and it was probably their Arabic 
upbringing and culture that led the Aivibi Kurds to appreciate such 
things. In legal studies, too, the Kurds were equally backward, only 
two famous jurisconsults being mentioned by Ibn Khallikan : these 
are Tagi-ud-Din ibn-ug-Salah of Shahrapir, of the Shafi' sect, who diec 
at Damascus in a.p, 1245,7 and ‘Isa the Hakkiiri, who died in a.p. 1189." 


_ Soane, “A short Anthology of Guran Poetry," in the Journal of the Roy! 
Asiatic Society, HI, pp. 57-81, 

* Ton Khallikin, Werfayvit-ul- A ‘ydn led. de Slane), iii, p. 229 

* Id. ib, iti, pp. 181-9. | 

® Jd. ib., i, pp. 272-3, 

* Id. éb., iii, pp. 101-2. 


| * id. uh, i, ‘a 107. Similarly, Az-Zihir, lord of Aleppo, maintained a famous 
eres historian named J mrmial-acl- Tin ibn-ul-Qufti in his service (Abu-’l-Faraj, 
Pp. G21). 

* dd. ih, ii, pp: 188-90, After studying at Ma nal keene Br eeti ets atl 
taught in the Madrasat-uy-Silihtyah 3 rare isan he esr tees sous, where 
he bangin asa Shift professor, and in 4. np. I343 became head of the jadrasst-ui- 
Se ee nae’ by Sitt-ush-Shim, the sister of Saladin (Abu-'l-Fidd, Annals, 
ed. Reise, vol. iv, pp. 406, 481 ; Brockelmann, op. cit,, vol, i, pp. 358-60). 

; a Tbr Khallikn, ii, Jef. 430-1 ; Tbn-wl-Athte, Keimil, sib, “i 37; Abu-’l-Fida, 
Iv, p. 108. ‘The Kurds seem about this period to bikin Biden aor ticect eth cor ac thee 
og ews foe Abi Shimah records a dispute.at Mausil between the 
Arab mn “am parties which became so violent that’ Nar-ud-Din had to 
summon the isputants te Aleppo ond settle it ly putting in the hands of eac 
side a school in which they could «x and bata rete H colleen 
or Sidatein, in the Reus vol. iv, ar their own peculiar dectrines ( 
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Of the three greatest Kurdish writers, Abu-'l-Fida, the Aiyiibi 
orince of Hamah, wrote a geography, a history of pre-Islamic times, and 
« book of Annals from the time of Muhammad down till his own death: 
but, like most of the Arabic historians, his works are to a large extent 
compilations and abridgments of earlier chronicles, with little or no 
endeavour to weigh evidence or test the value of his sources, and his 
veography only gives yet another account of places and countries 
which had been visited and fully described by his more famous pre- 
decessors. He, too, wrote in Arabic, the language of the educated 
and learned classes of his day.1 Of Idris* and Sharaf-ud-Din, the 
historians, more will be said hereafter, when some account is given of 
their lives and the times in which they lived. 

The Kurdish language has never been reduced to writing, and this 
is doubtless one of the reasons why it has never been employed in 
literature. Thus most Kurds, who felt themselves inspired to write 
histories or books on geography, were compelled, if they used 
Kurdish, to employ the Arabic script ; they therefore avoided the 
ditculty of adapting a foreign alphabet to their own language by 
adopting the natural expedient of writing in Arabic, a language more- 
over infinitely richer in resources and already fully developed by its 
long employment in Muslim literature. 

Apart from these three well-known authors, who wrote in Arabic, 
a few Kurdish writers and scholars have at various times composed 
works in their native tongue. ‘Ali Hariri (A.D. 1009-10—a.p. 1080-1), 
a native of Harir in the Hakkiri district, left a collection of poems 
well known in Kurdistan. Mali’i Jizri, whose true name was Shaikh 
Ahmad (a.p. 1078-9—a.p. 1160-1) and who was born in Bukhtén, 
fell in love with the sister of the amir of his tribe and wrote in her 
honour poems much admired by the Kurds of his day; yet he is said 
to have refused the hand of the princess in marriage a5 too great an 
honour for one of humble birth. Muhammad, surnamed Faqih 
Tain (a.p. 1302-8—a.p, 1375-6), who was sprung from the town of 
Makas, left at his death a number of tales and many poems written 
ina choice but florid style. Mala’i Ahmad (a.p. 1417-8—a.v. 1494-5), 
an inhabitant of the Hakkiri country, left many verses collected into 
4 diwdn or anthology and a brochure in Kurdish entitled Maulivd or 





' On the writings of Abu-'l-Fidi, see Brockelmann’s (reachichte ler Arahichen 
Literatar, vol. ii, pp. 44-6. His history is called the MutAtasar Tirikh-i-ashar 
And his geography the Taquetn-wl- Bulli. 

* See Hrockelmaun, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 235. 
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the “ Birth of Muhammad ", which attained great fame in Kurdistin. 
Ahmad Khiin, of the Khaniyfin Kurds, a clan of the Hakkari tr |e, 
who settled at Bayazid in a-p, 1591 or 1592, was the author of = ne 
love-poems, a small glossary of select Kurdish and Arabic worls, 
and of a large collection of Kurdish, Turkish, and Arabic poets ; lie 
was versed also in other arts as well as in natural ecience, and die! in 
A.D. 1652 or 1653. Ismail (a.p. 1654-5—a.p. 1709-10), of Baya: id, 
compiled a small Kurmanji-Arabie Persian glossary for the us: at 
the young, entitled the Gulzin, and several slight poe 
Sharif Khin (4.p. 1689-901», 1748-9) a prince of the Hakkiri bin 
at Jilamarik, left some poems both in Kurdish and in Persi:”. 
Murad Khan (4.0. 1737-8—4.0,1784-5) also of Bayazid, wrote seve! 
erotic pieces and other fugitive compositions in kurmainjgt) With 
Murid Khan all attempts at litera , 





hrought to light the songs and tales of a national folk-lore? 

Very few Kurds at the present time are in the least degre 
educated, for they have neither the intelligence nor the naturi! 
inclination to grasp abstract ideas; their genius, indeed, is 
Practical rather than speculative, Those Kurds who have attaine| 
distinction beyond the “row confines of their own country 
have all been trained in the American Protestant Colleges a! 
‘Aintab, Bairiit, or Constantinople, or in any case ontside Kurdistan. 
The education, moreover, for which they show the greatest 
aptitude is one with some such practical goal in view as employment 
in the Civil Service or inthe Army. The number of those who have 
succeeded in deriving benefit from a liberal education is very few, 
Perhaps not a dozen persons now living. Among them may be 

ten have obtained high offices in the Ottoman 


Hovernment : these are Saiyid ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, General Sharif Pishé, 


of the Minister of the Interior. 
the reign of ‘Abd-ul-Hamid, but 
me Constitution he was promoted to be 
a Senator and has been since then President of the Council of State ; 
General Sharif Pasha was formerly the Turkish Minister in Stockholm, 
after which he became Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and Zaki Pashi, 
surnamed Al-Halabi or “ the Aleppine”, who was a member of the 


; Jaba, Kecuni] ds Notices o¢ Récita K onndes, 
See, for fxample, Prymn and Socin, Kurdische Somm/ungen, 


‘Abd-ul-Qidir was in exile during 
upon the announcement of the 


_ = .¥ ‘4 ¥ _ le te 32 _eE 
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Committee of Union and Progress and a man of moderate views, 
commanded the Army of Uskub in the Balkan War against the 
<erbians, when he was driven into Albania, and later preceded Jamal 
as the commander-in-chief in Syria, a post which he relinquished to 
‘ecome one of the Kaiser's aides-de-camp in Berlin. 


Nores on “THE RELIGION or THE Kurns” in Vor. II, Pr. II, 
pe. 197-213 oF THE BCLLETIN 


p. 200,—Yagzint. Another derivation of the name is that implied 
ly Ash-Shahrastant (Kitdb-ul-Milal wa-'n-Nihal, Cureton, vol. i, p. 101), 
vho says that the Yazidi were the followers of Yazid ibn Unaisah, 
whe took a prominent part in the religious quarrels of the first century 
of Ishim and who was an adherent of the first Muhakkamah and after- 
wards of the Ibadiyah; he believed that God would send an apostle 
irom among the Persians and reveal to him a book already written in 
heaven, so that he would forsake Islim and join the Sabians. This 
prophet Kremer (in the Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, — 
». 195) identified with the Shaikh ‘Adi, but wrongly, for the Shaikh was 
\ Syrian from Ba‘albakk. From these facts Isya Joseph (in the 
Imerican Journal of Semitic Languages, yol. xxv, pp. 115-18) concluded 
with Ash-Shahrastani that the Yazidi were originally a sub-sect of the 
Kharijt, akin to the Ibidfyah, named after their founder Yazid ibn 
Unaisah, and that, having migrated in the fourteenth century (Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii, Pp. 264), they were drawn into the move- 
ment of which the Shaikh ‘Adi was the moving spirit and ended by 
regarding him after his death a3 a saint and later as the incarnation of 
God; (see also Siouffi in the Journal Asiatique, vit, ¥, p. 80). | 

p. 201.—Manix Ta'ts. According to Lidzbarski (in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. lv, p. 692, n. 1) the 
tame of the Yazidt god is to be traced back tos god called Té'uz, to whom 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq baars witness (in the /ihrist, Fligel, 1x, v, 4, 
pp. 822-8): for in an account of the gods and festivals of the Sabians 


of Harrin he states: elu! gio Cb pJ) Ane ie ea A Fa Wee 
dy jd chew, Ans Sal sh ASTI “Tammuz: in the middle 


thereof is the feast of Al-baqat, namely of the Weeping Women 
& statement philologically doubtful], that is Ti'uz, a feast which is held 
in honour of the god Ta’us." Now the identification of the Yazidi 
Ti'iis with the Ta'uz of the people of Harrin is very likely: for (1) the 
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Yazidi and the Harrint were close neighbours and the religion of te 
Yazidi is known to have been tainted with Sabian influence, and (2) ‘\:« 
little-known Ta'uz would easily have been assimilated to the Ari: 
Tats, “ peacock," in consequence of which corruption the image «if 
that bird would naturally be introduced into their worship, Bui 
same passage carries the inquiry a step further, for in it the god Ta'u: © 
identified with Tammuz, a conclusion regarded as probable also |¥ 
Chwolsohn after an examination of various alternatives (in Dye Ssal:r. 
vol. ii, pp. 204-5). This, in spite of Isya Joseph (in the American Jour 
of Semitic Languages, vol, ExV, p. 250), has much in its favour: (1) the 
derivation both of the Malik Tats and of Té’uz from a god who 
worship was so well-known and widely spread as that of Tammu: © 
intrinsically probable ; (2) the interchange of m and w is not unknown | 
Kurdish (ep. Justi, Kurdische Grammatik, p. 82) and common in |! 
eastern Semitic dialects; ep. Ass, Duammiza and Da'iizu for Tamm: 
(Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisches Handwirterbuch, p. 286a) and the simi)ir 
weakening of Shamash into Shawash in Aramaic (Delaporte, Epigrap!: 
Araméens, p. 17), 

The view put forward by 


mes 


Professor Jackson (in the Journal of t/i« 
American Oriental Society, vol. xxv, p. 178) that the cult of the Malik 
Tats is to be referred to old devil-worship in Mazand#ran hos little t 
recommend it: for, (1) there is no trace of devil-worship in connexion 
with the Malik Ta'ts: (2) there is no evidence, apart from the propose! 
derivation of “ Yazidi" fror the term of Yazd, of a Persian origin ©! 
this religion ; (8) it fails to account for the name Malik Ti'iis, See also, 
on the Yaszidi religion, Jalil Nari, Le diable promu' Diew', essai sur | 
Fézidisme (Constantinople) and Anastasie Marie in Al-Maghrik, vol. ii. 
Pp. 82°7, 151-6, 209-14, 395-9, 547-59, 615-55, 731-6, and 880-6, 1 
cited by Bittner (Joe. cit. infr,), 

_ Pp. 201, n. 2.— RasHim. Professor Bevan (in a private communic® 
tion) points out that this should be rajim (Eth. régam), “ aceursed,” 
Fans Muslim commentators wrongly took to mean “stoned” (Noldeke 
Neue Beitriige zur Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, p. 47). 

Pp. 202.—Professor Bevan points out that it is the ordinary Muslim 
doctrine that Christ was not crucified (Qur'an, iv, 156). 
p. 208, 1. 15.—For “ battle” read “ wattle ", | 


[- 204.—AL-JALWAH AND MUSHAF-vR-Rasn (not Mushaf-ul-Rash). 
Pyrat Of these books bas been published from s MS. obtained in Mavsil 
by Isya Joseph (in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. xX": 
Pp. 1166) ag well as a translation with brief sates (ibid,, pp, 218-54). 
a ae contains these two books together with an introduction and 8" 
appendix, which consists of 4 collection of materials concerning the faith 


Ans Weachlcn’ob the ‘Yasldt,.« phase in inelge “ak de chewy “Aal the 
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principal prayer of the Yazidi in Kurdish, a description of their priestly 
-vstem, and the petition to the Ottoman Government (on which see the 
Hulletin, vol. ii, pt. ii, pp.207-10), Of Al-Jalwah, which is eaid to 
have heen dictated by the Shaikh ‘Adi himself to his secretary Shaikh 
okbe-ud-Din in A.D. 1162-8, the original is now kept at Ba'idn. The 
Black Book’ claims to have been written by one Hasan-ul-Bagri in 
\.D. 1842-8, and the original is preserved at Qasr "[zz-nd-Din, a village 
on the eat side of the Tigris; it derives its name from the description 
n it of the descent of the Lord upon the Black Mountain. But the 
vuthenticity of these books is a matter of some doubt. Other Yazidi 
MISS. are known: two are in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Fond 
Syriaque, Nos. 806 and 825), part of which has been translated by 
Professor E, H. Browne in an appendix to O. H. Parry's Siz Months in 
i Syrian Monastery, pp. 357-87; one Syriac text has been published by 
J.-B. Chabot in the Journal Asiatique, 1x, vii, pp. 100 ff., and another by 
(tiamil in Monte Singar from a M5. copied for him from an original in 
the monastery of Rabban Hurmuzd. ‘The latter is the work of a Syrian 
vriest named Isaac who had lived for a long while among the Yazidi and 
who wrote his work in the form of a catechism, in which a youthful 
Yazidt questions one of his teachers about his faith; the author, 
however, occasionally drops his réle, so that the questioner is seen to he 
none other than Isaac himself (Joseph, loc. cit.). On the sacred books 
of the Yazidt see also M. Bittner in Denkschriften der kats. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, LV, iv, pp. 1-97, and v, 
pp. 1-18, and Anastasie Marie in Anthropos, VI, i, pp. 1-¥9. 

p.210.—Fourreenta Ciavse. The Sabians also did not eat purslane, 
vurlic, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, and lentils (Bar Hebreus, At-Tdrikh, 
p. 266, cited by Joseph, loc. cit., p. 254). 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS COLLECTED BY WILLIAM MARSDEN 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TWO COPIES OF 
ALMEIDA'S “ HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA” 


By E. Destson Ross 


Wit in 1916 the School of Oriental Studies was established on 

the old premises of the London Institution in Finsbury 
Cirens, an agreement was come to whereby King’s College, 
University College, and the University of London handed over 
to the School as a temporary loan all their Oriental books, im 
exchange for an equivalent number of European books belonging to 
the Library of the Institution. The contribution of King’s College 
was mainly represented by a most valuable collection of works 
dealing with Oriental langnayes and literature known as the Marsden 
library, This library contains, in addition to a large collection of 
printed books covering practically the whole field of Oriental 
lcarning, a number of manuscripts, and among these is a copy of 
the History of Ethiopia, by Manoel d’Almeida, to which I wish to 
call especial attention in the present article. William Marsden, the 
bulk of whose library is now housed in the School of Oriental Studies, 
was born at Verval, co. Wicklow, Ireland, m 1734. He received 
a classical education and was on the point of entering Trinity Colle ze, 
Dublin, when he accented an appointment as 4 writer to the East 
India Company in Sumatra, reaching Pencoolen in 1771. He spent 
eight years in Sumatra and occupied some of his leisure hours with the 
stuily of the Malay language. In 1779 he returned to England, and in 
1785 set up an East Tndia agency husiness with his brother John in 
Gower Street, London, In 1795 he accepted the post of second 
Seeretary to the Admiralty, and in 1504 hecame first Secretary. He 
retired from this post in 1807, just before his marriage with Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir Charles Wilkins, the Orientalist, and occupied the 
remainder of his life with a variety of literary pursuits chiefly in con- 
nexion with Orjental literatures and numismatics. He was a member of 
several literary societies, and in 1786 he received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L.. Oxford. He died in 1836 and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. During his life he made two important collections, one of 
coins and the other of Oriental books and manuseripts, The coins, 
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numbering 3,447 specimens, he presented to the British Museum 1 
12th July, 1834, and his collection of Oriental books and manuscripts [0 
King’s College on 30th January, 1835.1 His grounds for presenting |)15 
library to King’s ( ollege rather than to the British Museum he explains 
on page 172 of his autobiography as follows: “ The addition of it | li! 
library] to the long-accumulated riches of our great national libra: \. 
not only would be unimportant, but it was obvious that, upon 
examination, a great proportion of the books must necessarily pro: 
to be duplicates of those already in the British Museum, On the ot! 
hand, the establishment of King’s College, London (its peculiar recon 
mendations out of the question), presented many of the advantag:: 
that belong to a modern foundation and recent structure, as respec! > 
the forming of a library, the space being in a certain sense unoccupie 
especially that specific apartment which it was judged wonld be bes 
suited to the limited extent, and exelusive reception of my books.’’- 7 

Marsden accordingly made the offer of his library to the Council o 
the College through the then Bishop of London, Dr, Bloomfield, The 
mitt Was. accepted and suitably acknowledged at the meeting of the 
Committee of the Council held on 30th January, 1835, (It is due ta 
some curious chance, however, that he did not give all his manuuseripts 
to King’s College ; for between 1828 and 1835 he presented a certain 
number to the British Museum, as I shall detail below.) 

In 1827 he published a catalogue of his library under the title of 
Bibliotheca Marsdeniana Philologica et Oriental; 


tis, 
On page 303 of this cats ogue we read the following entry :-— 
“ Historia de Ethiopia 


a alta, ou Abassia - Imperio do Abexim, 
cujo Rey vulgarmente he chamado Preste Joam. Dedicada a 
nagestade d’El Rey D. Foam o IV. Nosso Senhor Composta pelo 
Padre Manoel de Almeida da Companhia «de Jesus. Fol. (With a Chart 
of Abyssinia and of the Source of the Nile.) An Abridgment: of this 
work was published at Coimbra in 1660, fol., by P, Balthezar Tellez. 
A second copy wants the Title and some of the preliminary part.” 

Now among the manuscripts sent to the School of Oriental Studies 
from King’s College, there is only one copy of Almeida’s History of 
Kthiopia. Tt is, therefore, evident that Marsden had in his possession, 
when he made his catalogue in 1827. two copies of Almeida, and that he 

2 Ring's College, Loivdon, was founded in 1999. 
D.C.L.., PRS rem Ole cife and Writings of the tate William Marsden, 


atten by himself, with not, h respondence. 
London, 1838, dito, for priv 7 if, with notes from his correspo 
1 


' ate circulation only. [The work, which occupies 
“S, Was @idlited by his widow. | 
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presented one of them to King’s College in January, 1835, with the 
rest of his hbrary. 

Between the years 1828 and 1835 Marsden presented a number of 
Portuguese manuscripts to the British Museum, and among them a 
copy of Almeida, which has long been known to scholars, and 
presumably represents one of the two copies mentioned in his catalogue. 
All the other manuscripts mentioned in the catalogue were duly handed 
over to King’s College, andas, with theexception of Almeida, the Marsden 
manuscripts in the British Museam find no mention in his catalogue, 
it might be presumed that they were acquired subsequently to its 
compilation. But certain circumstances which I shall discuss below 
militate against this view. 

The British Museum copy of Almeida was presented on 
28th August, 1835, i.e. seven months after he had made the wift of 
his catalogued collection to King’s College (30th January). His first 
gift of manuscripts to the British Museum was in 1828, i.e. the year 
after the publication of his catalogue. 

In 1837 his widow prezented two volumes (Add. 10608 and 11038) 
to the British Museum, and it may be presumed that there were no 
others to present. These two volumes are merely scrap books of no 
particular interest, as will be seen from the description given below. 

Beccari says Lord (sic) Marsden acquired the British Museum 
MS. of Almeida in Goa, and subsequently presented it to the British 
Museum in 1837. It does not appear on what authority the first state- 
ment is made, but the date of the gift is certainly incorrect. In 
Marsden’s autobiography, which he wrote about 1830, no allusion is 
made to cither of these manuscripts. 

In 1828 he presented to the British Museum the documents 
“brought from the Archives of the Romish Church in Goa.” Now, 
as I shall presently show, the King’s College Almeida came originally 
from the same collection, as did also im all probability the B.M. copy, 
though this cannot be demonstrated with the same certainty. 

We may, therefore, conclude that some time prior to 1827 Marsden 
acquired from the Goa archives certainly one, if not two copies of 
Almeida’s History of Ethiopia and the documents now in the British 
Museum under Add. 6878, 6879 and under Add. 9852 to 9361 
inclusive, 

The B.M. Almeida was obviously bound after its arrival in Europe, 
and a number of folios at the beginning and the end bear the water- 
mark J. Larking. 
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On one of these English folios a full title has been written out 
an attempt being- made to copy exactly in matter and in script a 
original title-page. My impression is that the King’s College Almeii|. 
had a title-pare—which has been lost with the outer cover—and tha: 
Marsden, when he had the B.M. copy bound, either copied or caused |. 
_ be copied the title-page of the K.C. MS. into the B.M. MS., from which 
as he says in his catalogue, the tithe and preliminary part ar: 
wanting. 

When Marsden prepared his catalogue, the title-paye to the BM 
MS. had not been written in, otherwise he would, no donbt, hav 
mentioned its existence as a recent addition, 

Now, with regard to the preliminary matter, it will be seen that 
in his catalogue he says, “ A second copy wants the Title and some of 
the preliminary part,” whereas on the slip pasted into the B.M. MS. 
he says,‘ This copy wants the title and preliminary part.’ Seeiny 
that there is no preliminary part to the B.M. MS., one wonders at the 
wording of the entry in his catalogue. It.is also very remarkable that 
he should have made no allusion to the three long appendices at the 
end of the History of Ethiopia in the K.C. MS. All tends to indicate 
that he wrote his entry in the catalogue without a very careful 
examination of the two manuseripts, for he js guilty of a further error 
in saving that the MS. containing the title and the preliminary part 
contains a “Chart of Abyssinia and of the Source of the Nile”. 
whereas in the K.C. MS. the latter is wanting. In the B.M. MS. this 
chart is to be found in the middle of Chapter 5 of Book I, but 
Where we should expect to find the chart in the K.C. MS. there are 
two blank pages, though the text itee'f is quite complete, 

__ Belore proceeding further to diseuss the manuscripts of Almeida, 
it will be well to give a list of the Marsden MSS. now in the British 





THe MSS. PRESENTED Tu THE Baris Mustum py Win. 
Manspey, 


Add. 6878 and 6879, They are desorbed as “ Docuriants brought from 
the Archives of the Romish Church at Goa (eo ering the period between 


They are thus described in the British Museum catalogue :— 


Ts 
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Additional Manuseripls, No. 6878. 

The following documents, brought from the Archives of the Romish 
‘hurch at Goa. 

1. Depositions, attested by Alexander Riarius, Prothonotary at 
tome, as to Miracles performed by Reliques of the Holy Cross ; 
d, Rome, 20 May and 27 July, 1569. 

2, A Charter of Sebastian, King of Portugul, in Portuguese ; 
‘|. 1572 (searcely legible). 

3. Attestation to the Genuineness of Reliques sent to various 
Churches in the Kastern and Western Indies ; d. 16 April, 1573. 

4. Certified Transcript of Attestations to the Genuineness of various 
Heliqnes given to the Jesuits; d. 15 Oct., 1574 (printed on vellum). 

5. Bull of Gregory XIII, d. Rome, 24 Oct., 1579, granting more 
ample Powers to Everard Mercurianus, General of the Jesuits, to 
prevent the Jesuits from passing into other Orders (v. Bullarum 
Collect, a Coequelines, Tom. iv, p- 418). 

6, An imperfect Document, reciting a Bull of Gregory XIII; d. 
id. Jun., 1583, granting 4000 Seudi annually towards the support of 
the Church in the East. 

7. Attestation by Claudius Aquaviva, General of the Jesuits, to the 
Genuineness of certain Reliques sent to Japan; d. Rome, 28 Nov... 

8. Attestation by the same to the Genuineness of Reliques of 
St. Abundius, sent to Japan ; same date, 

9, Confirmation by Pope Sixtus V. of Sebastian, Bishop Elect of 
Funai, in Japan; d. Rome, 11 Kal Mar., 1587. 

10. Attestation by Claudina Aquaviva to the Genuineness of the 
Reliques of several Saints sent to the Church at Goa ; d. Rome, 17 Dec., 
1590, 

ll. Authenticated Copies of Documents relating to the Appoint- 
ment of Peter Martinex to be Bishop of Funai; dat. Rome, 27 Feb., 
1592, 

12. Form of Profession of Faith made by Franciseus de 
Vasconeellos, Bishop Elect of Cochin, No date. 

13. Tirado da Censura de Fr. Joio Ponce de Leio das Memorias 
de Margarita de Valois. 

No. 6879, 

1. Commission to the Archbishop of Goa or his Viear to examine 
Witnesses and Documents with a view to further Proceedings in the 
‘anonisation of Francis Xavier ; d. Rome, 7 Sept., 1615. 
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2.4 Vellum Roll, containing Interrogatories and Articles 
administered by authority of the Commissioners about to examin 
into Evidence as to the Claim of Francis Xavier to Canonisation: 161°. 

3. A Duplicate of the above-mentioned Roll. 

Most of these documents bear a press-mark indicating the she!’ 
or drawer in which they were preserved in the Goa archives. Th 
term employed is Gaveta or Drawer, and it is variously contracted t» 
Gau or Ganet, which is followed by a number, thus: “ No. 34.” 

In 1834 (12th April) Marsden presented eight more manuscript: 
to the British Museum, which have been numbered Add, 9390 to o397. 

Although these manuscripts do not belong to the same collection. 
I think it. may be of interest to reproduce here their contents «= 
described in the British Museum catalogue. 


Add. Manuseri pls 9590-9397. 


1390.—Five Letters to William Marsden, Esq., from Isaac Titsingh, 
between Jnne, 1806, and June, 1811; A Detail, or memoir, 
on the powder Dosia, and on Koboe Daysi, who discovered it, 
by Isaac Titsingh. Folio, 

9391. —Chronology of the Japonese and Chinese, adapted to the 
European era, by Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

9392,—Remarks on the Chronology of the Chinese, according to the 
opinion of the Japonese, accompanied with some inquiries 
respecting the origin of the Japonese, and their fabulous 
chronology, forming the basis of the Government of their first 
Dayri, 4in-moe-ben-O, followed by a regular Epact of the 
succession of the Chinese and Japonese monarchs; by Isaac 
Titsingh. Folio. 


9393.—Chronology of the Japonese and Chinese, by Isaac Titsingh. 
Folio, 

%394.—Bedenkingen over de Teidreekening der Chineezen na het 
gevoelen der Japanners > beneevens eenige Aanmerkingen nopens 
de Oorspronk der Japanners, en eene gereegelde Jaartelling van 
de Opvolging der Chineesche en Japansche Vorsten tot het 
Jaar 1784; door Isaac Titsingh. Folio, 

995.—Nipon-O-Day-Itze-Ran, or a short detail of the Dayris of 
Japan; by Tsaac Titsingh. Folio, 

9396.--- Annotations on the Dayris, or Sovereigns of Japon, composed 
in 1782, by Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 


9397.—-Description of the wedding céremonies among farmers, 
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mechanics, and merchants, in Japon ;—Description of the 
funerals, and of the festivals in honour of the gods ;—-T'wo 
descriptions of the island Jeso. By Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

Finally, in 1835 (28th August) he presented ten larger folio 
manuscripts in Portuguese which have been numbered Add. 9852 to 
9861, this last representing the British Museum copy of Almeida. 

Now these manuscripts obviously all belong to one collection, and 
Add, 9859 and 9860 bear the press-mark Gau No. 32, while Add. 9853 
is marked Gau No. 42. 

It therefore seems quite evident that the MSS, numbered 
Add. 9852 to 9861 were all brought from the archives at Goa ; 
as was also the King's College copy of Almeida, which bears on the 
obverse of the last folio the press-mark Guweta No. 34. 

It is unfortunate that no record exists to show when or how 
Marsden acquired these archives, but we may at least presume 
that he obtained them all together and at some time prior to the 
publication of his catalogue, although the two copies of Almeida ° 
are the only manuscripts belonging to the eollection mentioned therein. 

The questions that remain unsolved are: why did he exclude the 
bulk of the Goa MSS. from his catalogue ? why did he in the same year 
give one copy of Almeida to King’s College and the other to the 
British Museum? and finally how did these Goa archives come to be 
dispersed ? 

They are thus described in the British Museum catalogue :— 


Add. Manuseripts 9852-9861. 

9852—Sumario de las cosas que pertenecen a la Provincia de la 
India Oriental y al govierno della, compuesto por el Padre 
Alexandro Valignano, visitador della, y dirigido a R. Provincial 
general Kverardo Mercuriano en el afio de 1579. Folio. J 

9853.—A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the state of the 
Portuguese Jesuit: Missions in the East Indies ; of various dates, 
from 1601 to 1659. Portuguese. Folio. 

9854 and f5.—A Collection of Letters and Papers relative to the state 
of the Portuguese Jesuit Missions in the Rast Indies ; of various 
dates, from 1582 to 1693. Portuguese. 2 vols. Folio. 

9856.—Apologia e resposta feita pello Padre Valentim Carvalho, 
da companhia de Jesus, provincial nesta provincia de Japad e 
China, a hum tratado do Padre Fr. Sebastiad de 8. Pedro, da 
ordem de S. Francesco, que se intitula Recupilaci das causas 
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porque o Emperador de Japad desterou de seus reinos todos 
padres. Folio. 

$857.—Libro primero del principio y progresso de la Relig’: 
Christiana en Jappon, y de la especial providencia de que Nuestr» 
Seflor usa con aquella nueva Iglesia : compuesto por el Padi 
Alexandro Valignano, de la compania de Jesus, en el and 16/)1. 
Folio. 

9855.—Certidad do Senhor Dom Pedro, Bispo de Japad, acerca (|) 
estado da quella nova igreia, 17 Noy., 1597 ;—Outra certida 
do Capitadmorda Viagem ded apao 1597; —Relacaé do triste sucee=: 
© perda da nai 8. Phelipe :—Relacad da morte de seis religios. 
descalgos da ordem de S. Francesco e outros 17 Christads Japo- 
the Taicosama mandou crucificar ri Nangasaqui -—Relaciot 
de las cosas de Japon, 1597 ;—Apuntamentos sobre o remedi: 
da Christandad de Jappad para se aprezentare ao Sefor Visorey ;— 
Tratado que os religiosos de 8, Francesco espalharad em Goa ¢ 
em Bagaim, no anno de 1598, contra os padres da Comp" de 
Jesus que andad na conversad de Jappad :—Certidad que © 
Bispo de Jappad, Dom Pedro Martinez, passou acerqua no anti 
de 1597 ;—Apollogia en la qual se responde a diversas calumnis 
que se escrivieron contra Jos padres de la Companhia de Jesu: 
de Japon y de la China, hecha por el Padre Alexandro Valignano. 
“olio. 

$859.—A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the state of the 
Jesuit Missions in Japan, of various dates, from 1585 to 1625. 
Partly Spanish, partly Portuguese, . Folio. 

3860.—A Collection of Miscellaneous Papers and Letters relative to the 
Portuguese Jesuit Missions in Japan and the East Indies; of 
Various dates, from 1593 to 1636. Partly Spanish, partly 
Portuguese. Folio. 

$841.—Historia de Ethiopia a alta, ou Abassia, imperio do Abexim, 
Cujo Rey vulgarmente he chamado Preste Joam ; composta pelo 


Padre Manoel de Almeida da Companhia de Jesus, naturel de 
Viseu. Folio. ‘ 


THE two MSS. OF ALMEIDA. 


This last (Add. 9¢ !) is the copy of Almeida’s history which 15 


spoken of in the present article as the B.M. M8. 
It is fitting in this place to say a few words regardi 
of the work under discussion, 





u the author 
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Manoel d'Almeida, the famous Jesuit missionary, was born in 
Visen in Portugal in 1580, and entered the Soctety of Jesus on 
tnd November, 1594. In 1601 he set sail for India with a party of 
missionaries,’ and remained in Goa until 1622, when he set out for 
Abyssinia. In 1628 he began to write his History of Ethiopia, Pietro 
Paez, Patriarch of Abyssinia, who also wrote a History of Ethioma,? 
had died in 1622, and was succeeded in the Patriarchate by Affonzo 
Mendez, who wrote another History of Ethiopia in Latin. He did not 
arrive in Abyssinia until 1625. It was during the reign of the 3 
Abyssinian king Susinios, a.p. 1601-33, that the Jesuits enjoyed 
the greatest influence in that country, and Affonzo Mendez on assuming | 
the Patriarchate actually persuaded the king to proclaim Roman | 
Catholicism the state religion. In 1633, however, Susinios, who had | 
never won over his people to the Catholic cause, was forced to abdicate 
in favour of his son Fasilidas, who immediately proceeded to drive the 
Jesuits out of the country. The first Jesuits to leave were Almeida | 
and three other priests, who were despatched by Affonzo Mendez to 
Goa to report the disaster which had overtaken them, and to seek | 
help from the Portuguese Governor-General. The party did not 
reach Goa until 1635, owing to a series of misadventures which included < } 
a long captivity in Aden. Almeida now again settled down in (oa, | 





where he remained until his death on 10th May, 1646, He became in 
turn Rector of the College of Goa and Provincial, and down to 1643, 
the latest date therein mentioned, he continued to work at his History, 
a copy of which was sent to Lisbon in 1616. What became of this 
copy it is impossible to say, for it seems highly improbable that it is 
represented by either of the manuscriptcopies now in London, of which 
I shall speak below. It was, however, on the original Lishon MS, that 
Balthazar Tellez based his famous Historia Geral de Etlioma a alta - 
published in Coimbra in 16603; and this manuscript seems to have | 
! Innoeencio de Silva in his Bibliograsia gives the date of Almeida's departure | 
an 1597, 
* de Silva was under the impression that Almeida only wrote a continuation of 
the History of Paez, but actually ij is a quite separate work. The confusion arose, 
no doubt, from the circumstance that de Silva was acquainted only with Tellez, who be 
lars both Paez and Almeida under contribution. 
* Historia Geral de Ethiopia a alia ou Preste Ioam e do que nella obriram os 
Padres da Companhia de Iesus composta na mesma Ethiopia, pelo Padre Manoel 
d’Almeida, natural de Vizev, Provincial, e Visitador, que foy na Indian. Abbrevinda 
com nova releygam, e methodo, pelo Padre Balthezar Tellez, natural de Lisboa. 
An anonymous English version was published in London in 1710, ns vol, 7 of - 
“A New Collection of Vorages and Travela"’. It bears a lengthy title beginning 
“ The Travels of the Jesuits in Ethiopia .. ."". This work, which purports to be a 
translation of Tellez, is really only an abridgment. [B.M. 566. b. 2.] 
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disappeared. One or more copies were, however, no doubt retained in 
Goa, but in recent years the manuscript preserved in the British 
Museum [Add. 9861] has been regarded as the only surviving copy, 
and it is from a photograph of this manuscript that Signor Camillo 
Beccari, 8..J., has lately published the great work of Almeida! 

Whiting in 1903 Signor Beccari (op. cit., vol. i, p. 5) was under the 
impression that the B.M. MS. was the author's original autograph 
copy, “deve a*buon diritto considerarsi come l'originale autografo,” 
and in his introduction to the published text (1907), op. cit., vol. v, 
p. xlix, he says: “In codice, qui unicus modo nobis superest et in 
Museo Brittannico asservatur magnoque habendus pretio, quia manu 
ipsius A. frequentissime emendatus.” The B.M. MS., indeed, contains 
on almost every paye corrections, deletions, and additions, for the 
most part m a writing which resembles the autograph signature of 
Almeida, reproduced by Beccari opposite p. 6 of vol. v. 

The text itself is in a number of different hands and the corrections 
in more than one. 

Both MSS. are written in similar ink on European paper bearing 
a great variety of water-marks, the same water-mark being sometimes 
found in both MSS. IT have identified several of these papers in 
Briquet’s monumental work and they are of the late sixteenth century. 
That both MSS. were preserved together in India is shown by the fact 
that they have suffered m an equal degree from the ravages of white 
ants. Further, it may be noted that two of the appendices in the 
K.C. MS, are in the hand of one of the copyists employed on the B.M. 
MS. The whole text in the K.C. MS. is written in one and the Same 
hand and is very beautifully executed. The conclusions I have 
drawn from a careful comparison of these MSS, are the following :— 

(1) That the B.ML. MS. is a rough draft prepared by several different 
scribes, either from Almeida’s original browillon or at his dictation, 

(2) That the corrections in the B.M. MS, represent the author's 
revision of his work, partly in his own hand and partly in the hand of 
some Jesuit colleague. 

(3) That the K.C. MS. is the fair copy made irom the revised B.M. 


* It occupies three of the fifteen volumes which a 
and 1917 under the general title of “' Rerum Acthioniearam Gactcs _ pn 
inediti a saeculo XVI od XIX", The first seas the Saas oo seater 
another title, viz., Notizin ¢ Saggi di opere e documenti imediti aekcdact 4 Sto ‘. 
di Bliopee durante tsecoll XVI, XVIT-e XVIE, ‘con otic tacsimili e dus cack, 
geografiche, Roma, 1908. This most important series comprises also the Histocie, 
of Paez and of Mendez, & Histories 


Ppeared in Rome between 1008 
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MS., and that this in its turn was revised throughout by Almeida,! 
showing, as it does, corrections, omissions, and additions which have 
no counterpart in the B.M. MS. 

(4) That the K.C. MS. therefore represents Almeida’s work in its 
completed form and was probably the final version, of which a copy 
was sent to Lisbon in 1646, 

As an example of the additions made during the second revision, it 
may he mentioned that in the K.C. MS. there is a chapter 17 to Book VI 
in twenty-two sections, covering thirty folios, and containing “ Historia 
do Emperador Seltan Suqued tresladada aletra desua Coronica ”’, 

In the B.M. MS. Book VI ends with the words “ particularinente 
vinves ” at the conclusion of chapter 16. 

As an example of an omission, attention may be called to an 
interesting note which occurs in the margin of MS. B.M. Though 
this 1s in the hand of Almeida, Signor Beccari has not inserted it in 
his text but gives it in a footnote, (See Rerum Aeth. Scrip. Occ., 
vol. v, p. 245.) Speaking of the divine blessings which have aided the 
-work of the Society of Jesus in Ethiopia, he says: ja mais de oitenta 
é sinco annos que nesta viltha trabalhad sem cessor. . . colhem hoje com 
summa aleyria o fruto copioso da reduecaé tam desejada deste tam nobre 
e grande imperio, 

The marginal note, which does not occur at all in MS. K.C., says : 
"Ate aqui foi escrita esta historia em Ethiopia antes da ruina da sania 
fee que despois nella acontegeu,” 


CONTENTS OF THE KinG's CoLLEGE MS, 

I will now proceed to a description of the King’s College MS., 
with a special view to indicating the additional matter it contains over 
and above that which is found in the British Museum MS. The 
front cover and a few pages seem to he missing, including the title- 
page. Foll. la to 4a contain a list of “ Abyssinian’ words which occur 
in the course of the History with their explanation in Portuguese, 
They are arranged alphabetically and bear the following superecription : 
“ Indice de alyuis palauras Abexins qne vad espalhadas nesta Historia 
com @ significagad que tem.” | 

I hope to publish this list with identifications in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Fol. 46 is blank, 


 * The writing is here obviously identical with the corrections which Signor 
Beceari has identified as the work of Almeida himself in the B.M. MS, 
¥YOL. I, FART INT. : a4 
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Fol. Sa. Index dos Livros, e capitulos desta Historia de Ethiopia. 
This table of contents extends down to the middle of fol. 18e, and 1s 
followed by Index da Appendix a Historia de Ethiopia (foll. 18a to 19a). 
This refers to the appendix in twenty-six sections, which is to be found 
at the end of the Historia, and occupies 54 pages. 

Fol. 195. Index da Informagadé composta pelo Patriarcha de 
Ethiopia Dom Afonso Mendez da Companhia de Jesus. This refers 
to a treatise in four sections occupying 20 pages. 

Fol, 20 is blank. 

Fol. 21 contains the map which is folded on a sheet measuring 
19} inches by 15} inches. 

Fol, 224 and 6 contain instructions for the better understanding of 
the map: “ Aduertencias necessarias pera melhor intelligencia deste 
mappa,” which does not appear in the B.M. MB. 

Foll. 23 and 24 are blank. 

The text of the Historia begins on fol. 25a, which is numbered 
[page] i, and continues in one and the same hand down to the end of 
[page] 1140. 

T have numbered the folios down to the beginning of the text, and 
have continued the numbering at the end of the text, i.e. foll, 25 to 91. 

The text is followed by an index to the History, giving references 
not only to the pages of the MS. as in the case of the first Index (or 
Table of Contents), but to the Books and Chapters. It occupies six 
folios (25-29) in the same hand as the first portion of the text, This 
is followed by two blank folios (30, 31), when we come to the 

First Appendiz, foll, 32a-T0a, bearing the following superscription :-— 

* Appendix 4 Historia de Ethiopia. Naqual se refutam 08 principacs 
err qandad escritos em hui q se imprimio é Valenca nofino de 1610,” 
(This refers to Urreta’s Historia ecclesiastien . . . de la Ethionia, BM. 
280, d. 19.) 

This appendix is written partly in an upright round hand, quite 
unlike that of the main body of this MS., but resembling to a remarkable 
feast the writing at the end of the B.M. MS., and partly in a sloping 


' The map in MS, K.C. is not an exact copy of that contained in MS. BM. wh 
is reproduced by Signor Beceari in volumes i and iy of the series Siva Weg 
Copies of the map of Ethiopia and the souree of the Nile were prepared by Tellez, and 
these were again copied for the English version. I hope to discuss the map on 
a future occasion, suflice it here to say that Tellez took considerable liberties win’ the 
original map of Ethiopia, while his map of the source of the Nile is so much changed 
from that of Almeida as to be hardly recognizable. | ay: 
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It has all the appearance of a fair copy from a rough draft, and it 
bears numerous additions, corrections, and deletions in a more learned 
hand, which give the impression of an author's revision. 

It is divided into thirty-six sections. 

The Second Appendix (by Mendes) extends from the muddle 
of fol. 70a (following the conclusion of the First Appendix) down to 
fol. 795, and here we have to do with a totally different handwniting. 
The full title is: “ Informacad emque semostra, emque tpo sepregou 
o evangelho em Thiopia (sic), e comegou auida monastica ; & quaes 
forad seus instituidores, e pregadores. Composta plo Patriarcha de 
Ethiopia Dom Afonco Mendes da Companhia de Jesus.” 

It is followed by the Third Appendix, which contains another 
treatise in yet another writing (foll. 80a to 915), and is entitled :— 

“Informacad succinta sobre a reducgad do Imperio Abexino pera 
S. A. Ver, e seus Ministros,” 

This treatise, which occupies twelve closely written pages, deals 
with the difficulties which present themselves in the way of converting 
(reducgad) the kingdom of Abyssinia to the Roman Catholic Church, 
It is composed of a short introduction and ten sections : Sections 1 to 
5 deal with the five main difficulties ; section 6 with the manner in 
which such difficulties may be overcome ; section 7 with the past and 
present ambitions of the Turks ; section 8 discusses the projects for 
the capture of Massowa; section 9 is entitled “Conclusions to be 
derived from this treatise”; and section 10 contains “A Reply to those 
who think otherwise.” 

An allusion in the opening section to the appearance of Tellez’ 
History of Ethiopia places the composition of the treatise later 
than 1660. We may presume, therefore, that the K.C. MS. was 
bound together and provided with its Indices towards the end 
of the seventeenth century and preserved in the Goa archives. 

The authorship of Appendix [I remains a mystery, but it is 
obviously the work of «a man intimately acquainted with 
Ethiopia and with recent happenings in and around the Red Sea. 

The above description of the K.C. MS. will I hope suffice 
to indicate its importance. 

In conelusion of these notes I think it will be of general 
interest to reprint from Marsden's Catalogue, which is very hard 
to come by, his own description of the MSS. he presented to King’s 
College with the rest of his library. It is to be hoped that in the 
course of time scholars will take the opportunity of examining 
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such of these MSS. as have been transferred to the School of 
Oriental Studies. The whole collection has only recently been 
received by the School, and until the new catalogue now in 
course of preparation has been completed it is impossible to say 
whether any of the MSS. are missing or not. 


List OF MANUSCRIPTS IXCLUDED IN WILLIAM MARSDEN S 
LIBRARY 

On Languages im general. 

Designatio Linguarum, adornata a Christiano Ginhelmo Biittnero. 
Jenm 1785, 8vo. form. (In the handwriting of that celebrated 
philologist.) 

Catalogus librorum Jinguas omnes, presertim Onentales, spectantium. 
Studio Philippi Masson Franco-Galli. Circiter an. 1693, 8vo. 
ii Vol, (Possessed by his son Philip in 1744.) 

Lexicon Signorum, or an attempt to form a System of Universal 
Characters, Folo oblongo. 

A number of printed Vocabularies filled up with various languages 
in manuscript ; circulated abont forty years since, for the purpose 
of a general comparison. 

Aratie. Syriae. 

A Grammar of the Arabic language in the Arabic character. Dated 
1035 of the hejrah or 4.p. 1625. Small dto, 

The Korin (neatly written, but worm-eaten). 8vo. size. 

The Kordn (neatly written, but worm-eaten). 12mo. size, 

The Aordn, written in a peculiar and elaborate character, having for 
its basis the Cufic; with a memorandum on the subject of it, 
in the handwriting of S* W. Jones. (The two loose leaves alone 
belonged to me in the first instance. These I sent to Mr. (after- 
wards 3° Charles) Malet, at Bombay, for explanation. By him 
they were forwarded to D* John Fleming, at Caleutta, who put 
them into the hands of S* W. Jones. Many years afterwards, 
by extraordinary chance, the remaining part of the book, from 
whence the two leaves had been separated, came into my 
POSSe5S1071. ) 

Alcorani Surate: 75 ad 114, Arabice, literis Europeis expressm, 

Extracts from the Korn, particularly the Chapter of the Spider. 8vo. 
(This book having been long used in the administration af Oaths, 
the cover is soiled by the betel-stained lips of true Believers.) 

Specimens of Arabic of the islands of Johanna and Madagascar, 
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A Vocabulary, English, Mauritanian, and Shilha, in the Maghraln 
or Western Arabic character. 4to. (Procured for me by M. J. M. 
Matra, Consul at Tangier, in the year 1788.) 

The Books of the Four Evangelists, in Arabic. 4to. (The division of 
the Chapters differs from that of our Versions ; the Second chapter 
of S. Matthew, for example, beginning at the 18th verse of our 
First chapter.) 

Lexici Syriaci Caroli Schaaf Supplementum. 4to. Descripsit Johannes 
Bouyer, Berolensis, anno 1735. 

A Treatise on Arabic Grammar, written in the Maghrabi or Western 
Arabic character, by Muhammed ibn Malik, called the Alfiya, 
because it is composed in a thousand verses. 8vo. 

The Mirdh, a treatise on the Inflections of the Arabic Verb; by 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn Masid ; in Arabic. The Tasri/, on the same 
subject, by [brahim Yanjéini ; with Models of Arabic Conjugation. 
avo. 

A Commentary on the Arabic Grammar callea Tasrif by the Sheikh 
Faid ibn Mubarak al Hanafi. In Arabic. Sm. Svo. 

“The form of Absolution, and Prayers, according to the Catholic 
ritual,” in Arabic. 12mo. 

The Fal-nimah or Book of Divination of Jufur Sddik. The Tul- 


niimak, a treatise on Destinies, in Turkish 12mo. 


Armenian. 
Homilies in the Armenian language, with illuminated Figures. I2mo. 


Australasian of New Holland, &e. 

Vocabulary of the language of New South Wales, in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney ; Native and English. By — Dawes. Sm. 8vo. 

Grammatical Forms of the language in the neighbourhood of Sydney. 
By — Dawes, in 1790. Sm. vo. 

Vocabulary of the language of N.S. Wales, in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney; Native and English. Svo. 

Short Vocabularies of the language spoken by natives of Van Diemen’s 
land, collected by the Officers of the French frigates, la Recherche 
and I'Espérance, in 1793. 


Biigis of Celebes. 

A Diary, from 1184 to 1190—1770 to 1776, in the Bugis language 
and character. (The names of the Months are European, written 
in the Arabic character.) fol. 
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An original Treaty between the Dutch Indian government and certain 
chiefs of the island of Celebes, bearing the date of 1781, In the 
Bigis and Dutch languages. 

Small tracts in the Bigis language and character, neatly written. 

Sundry Papers (chiefly Accounts) in the Miijis language. (Received 
from Capt. Owen KN.) 

Charts of the Kastern Archipelago, with the Names of places written 
in the Biigis character, (Given to me hy Captain Thomas Forrest.) 

The Conquest of Minghbdser (Macassar) by the united forces of the 
Hollanders and Bigis, under the command of Admiral Cornelis 
Speelman and Rajah Mulakea, in the year 1667: a Poem in the 
Malayan language, by Incht Ambun, 4to. (See Valentyn, 
Macasarische Zaaken, iii deel, p. 153.) 

Burmah. Siamese. Asamese. Tibetian. Tartar. 

Alphabctum Barmanum seu Bomanum, auctore Domino Melchiore 
Carpani. (“Cormmunicante amicissimo Auctore exscripsi in 
nave Gallico l'Actif, mense Maii 1775, GP.” It was printed at 
Rome in the following year.) 

Four large Leaves of Burmah or Pali writing; each leaf containing 
twice four lines, Their dimensions 21 inches by 31. (Attached 
to them was found the following notice; “ Indian Code or syatem 
of Morality, from a temple of the Talapoins in Pegu,” 
Mr, Molleson gave a similar one to Mr. Astlo, of twenty leaves, in 
1781.) 

A Collection of letters in the Siamese language and character: written 
on the peculiar paper of the country: with a letter in the 
Portuguese language from Pheja Calohom, Minister of the King 
of Siam, to Captain Lee (probably Captain Light, of P° Pinang), 
dated 19th Nov. 1787. 

A Passport in the Siamese language and character, for the Bearer’s 
proceeding from Bankok to Jirtecs, 

Short Vocabularies of the dialects of Asim, with the words in their 
proper characters, 

Many small Scrolls containing Prayers or Charms in the language of 
Tibet; with little bags of a certain animal-powder distributed 
throughout Tartary by the Lamas. (Ina paper box.) 

Extensive Vocabularies of Tartar languages, collected for the 
* Vocabularia Comparativa ° of the Empress Catherine of Russia — 
<n id Professor Pallas to Mr. Charlos Hatchett, and by him 
to W. M. 
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Chinese, Cochin-Chinese or Tunkrnese, te. 

Dictionarium Sinico-Latinum, cum vartiis Appendicibus. 4fo. (The 
Words of this Chinese Dictionary are arranged according to the 
Pronunciation and not according to the Radicals. The French 
Orthography is employed. Annexed to it are the following: 
A List of Ten Chinese dictionaries ; a Table of the 214 Radicals ; 
an Index of all the Characters explained in the Dictionary, classed 
under their respective Radicals, with their Pronunciation ; the 
peculiar Numeral particles ; an alphabetical series of Characters 
expressing opposite meanings; characters combined with TA 
to strike: Table of the Cycle of Sixty years ; and Decimal system 
of Numbers from One to one hundred Billions.) 

The Sze Shi, or Four Books of Confucius, with a Commentary anil 
Notes. The 3d vol., containing the Second part of the Lun 
Yu, is wanting. W. H. 

Arte de la lingua Mandarina. 

A Chinese Sheet-Almanac. 

Chinese Epistles. 

Quiesita Missionarioram Chine seu Sinarum, 5. Congrationi de 
Propaganda Fide exhibit, cum Rezponsisadea, to. 

Quesita Misstonariorum Tunkini, et Responsiones at ipsa. Queries 
proposed to the Missionaries respecting the laws, government, 
manners, religion, &c, of the people of Tunkin, and their Answers ; 
collected and arranged by Fr. Joannes de Paz. 4to. “ Impressum 
Manile anno Dii 1680." (From whence it is to be inferred that 
the MS. was copied from the Printed work.) 

Martyrology of Portuguese Missionaries. fol. 

An Account of the state of Christianity in China, in the years 163 
and 1634, as well as of the Empire in general. To which is added 
a Report of the Anamitic or Tuntan Mission, In Latin. 5m. 4to. 

A Chinese Tithing-man’s Report to the Magistrate of the Ten houses 
or families under his superintendence and responsibility. (Rec* 
from Mr. John Reeves.) 

Vocabulary of the language spoken in the Lieowkieow islands (near 
Formosa) by H. J. Clifford. 4to. 

The Will of the late emperor Kia King, on a very large sheet (from 
Chinese blocks). 

Ethiojne. 

Magseph aseelat, ic. Flagellum Mendaciorum, contra libellum 
Athiopicum, falso nomine dictum, Masqueb Hayinanot kihiop 


ie 
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&e. auctore Antonio Fernandio. Aliter : Doctrina Christiana, 
ithiopice et Latine. Gow 1642, fol. 

Historia de Ethiopia a alta, ou Abassia: Imperio do Alerim, cujo 
Rey vulgarmente he chamado Preste Joam. Dedicada a 
Magestade d’El Rey D. Joam o IV. Nosso Senhor. Composta 
pelo Padre Manoel de Almeida da Companhia de Jesus. Fol. 
(With a Chart of Abyssinia and of the Source of the Nile.) An 
Abridyment of this work was published at Coimbra in 1660, fol., 
by P. Balthezar Tellez. A second copy wants the Title and some 
of the preliminary part. 

Javanese, 

A Description of the Island of Java, in the Dutch language: with 
Drawings. By F. van Boukholtz. fol. 

A legendary Tale in the Javanese language and character: written 
on the peculiar Paper of the country. to. 

A Malayan tract on the Attributes of the Deity, with a Javanese 
translation. 

Specimens of Javanese writing, with the stylus, on palmyra leaves. 
12 inches. 

A work in the Javanese language, written with the stylus on palmyra 
leaves. 74 inches. . oe 

A religious tract in Arabic, with an interlinear version in the Malavan 
character, but Sunda dialect of Javanese. Large &vo, or sm, fol. 

Regulations established for the port of Kivii or Crose, in Sumatra, 
by the government of Bantam, in Java, engraved (or indented) 
on copper, in the Sunda dialect of Java and Malayan character, 

Dated in the year 1108 of the hejrah or a.p. 1696. Fol, size. 

Malayan. 

Malayan abbreviated Translation of the Hindu poem of the Ruma yin, 
Fol. 

A Malayan Romance grounded on Hindu mythology. Fol. 

An Astronomical and Astrological work in the Malayan language. 
Large 4to. (The gift of Capt. F. W, Owen RN.) 

A Collection of Malayan tracts, Large 4to, 

Malayan Translation of Arabian histories 
Khalifat of Omar. 4to, 

Religious historical tracts in the Arabic and Mala ran lang 
(reciting the actions of Moses and Muhammed, with a ite 
absurd fables and gross anachronisms). 4to. 


, Commencing with the 
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Malayan tracts: principally a translation of that part of the Arabic 
Heduya or legal Guide which relates to Ceremonials, Ablutions, 
&e. Sim. 4to. 

Malayan religious tract containing Rules to be observed with respect 
to Prayer, &c. Sm. 4to. 

Romantic story in the Malayan language. to. 

Romantic tale in the Malayan language. 4to. oblo. (Received from 
Capt. Owen R.N.) 

Romantic tale in the Malayan language. Large 4to. (Received from 
Mr. J. Griffiths.) 

Instruction in the Art of Divination, in the Malayan language. 4to. 

Tract on religious subjects, in the Malayan language. 5vo. 

Religious instruction in the Malayan language, grounded on Arabic 
texts. 4to. 

Tract on Religious observances, in the Malayan language, much 
mixed with Arabic. Svo. 

Malayan romantic tale, in verse. 4to. 

Trifling Adventures, in the Malayan languaye. Svo. 

Arabic religious tracts, with Malayan interpretation. 4to. 

Annals of the kingdom of Achin, in the Malayan language. &vo. 
(Three copies.) 

An Arabic work: with an interlinear Tra nalation, in a language that has 
come resemblance to Malayan, and is probably the Javanese 
dialect used at Palembang. 4to. 

Malayan Correspondence, consisting chiefly of letters from the Rajahs 
and principal native merchants of the Peninsula and neighbouring 
islands, addressed to Capt. Francis Light and Capt. James Scott, 
of Palo Pinang. In several Portfolios. 

The Biography of a Malayan family, with other tracts. Large 4to. 

A romantic story of a king of Persia, in the Malavan language. (To 
be found in the Continuation of the Arabian Tales or Thousand 
and One Nights.) Svo. 

A Discussion, in the Malayan language, amongst the Birds which 
attend the throne of king Solomon, of the question whether it 
‘s Wiser for a person to Speak or to be Silent. (An imitation of the 


OLE of Hariri.) 


A Collection of Panftins or short Malayan Sonnets. 


fs’ pakk Ut Gaoniatey, or Of Divination by Gand” Joy OLS, ‘in 
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the Malayan language. Composed in the year of the heyrah 1175 
(1761) at Pulambani (Palembang ?). Preceded by an Astrological 
tract, in which the Motions of some of the Planets are described, 
and an account given of the days on which the Sun enters each 
Sign of the Zodiac for that (lunar) year, A memorandum im 
Javanese has the date of ||Av 1187 or a.p. 17735. 

A Collection of tracts (some poetical) in the Malayan and Rejang 
languages, Fol. 

An Arabie Work on Mystical Religion, with a Malayan mterlinear 
translation. 4to. 

An Exposition of the mystical docirines of the Sifts, in the Malayan 
language. Written at Pesé, near Achin, in a character remarkably 
well formed. 12mo, 

The Conquest of Mangkisar by the Hollanders and Brigis,a Malayan 
poem, by Inchi Ambun. 4to. 


Persian. 


Tarikhi Alam Ard. History of the Kings of Persia of the Sefi race, 
by Sekander Bég. Fol. 

Farang-i-Rashdi, Dictionary of the Persian language. Sm. fol. 

Tawdrtthi Ahadi Jehdingiri, Memoirs of the emperor Jehingir. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Emperor Jehangir written by himself; in Persian. 12mo. 

The Gulisidn or Flower-garden of Saidi. 8vo. 

Persian translation of the Mahabharat, an epic poem in the Sanskrit 
language. Fol. u vols. (Imperfect: one volume containing 
Books IV, V, V1, the other, Books VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, 
XI and AVIT. For an account of a copy of this work in the 
Library of the King of France, see a Mémoire in the Journal 
Asiatique, t. vi, p. 110.) 

Persian Tales. (well written and admirably told, in very easy 
language.” C. W.) Fol. : 

Kitdbi Inshd-i-Yisoft. Forms of Letter-writing. 8vo. 

The Gospels of the Four Evangelists, in the Persian language. to. 
(This book appears to have been in the possession of Jeronymo 
Xavier, then residing at Agrah, whose signature is affixed to an 
introductory memorandum dated in 1605, the year in which 
Akbar died, and his son Jehangir succeeded to the throne.) 

Psalterio de David conforme a edicad Vulgata, traducido polo 


P. Jeronimo Mavier da C. de J., na cidade de Apra, corte do gran 
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Mogol Jahangurr. (Persian translation of the Psalms of David.) 

avo. 

Lives of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ, composed in Persian 
by P, Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of J., at Agrah, the court of the 
Emperor Jehingir, in the yeat 1609. &vo. 

The Guide of Kings, composed in Persian by P. Jeronimo Xavier of 
the C. of J., and addressed to the Mogol Emperor Jehangir, in 
the year 1609. Sm. fol. 

I. A Persian Vocabulary. 

Il. Seraj al-mwnir or the Bniliant Lamp: a Treatise of Morals, in 
twenty sections, each section concluding with an appropriate 
Apologue. 8vo. 

An Almanac in Persian, compiled by Muhammed Hussein Khan, of 
Patna in Bengal. 4to. 

Miscellaneous Persian tracts. I. Characters used in Dating, and in 
Accounts, II. On the form and application of the Marks for the 
short Vowels. III. Quotations im Persian verse, containing 
moral aphorisms. 

An original Engagement entered into by Tipit of Mysore, with his 
Father, Hyder Ali, under the Seal of the former; found at 
Seringapatam amongst the papers of the Sultan, by Colonel W. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Rudimenta lingue Persice. A Grammar of the Persian language 
-; Latin; with a Vocabulary, Latin, Portuguese, and 
Persian. to. 

Speculum sanctum Vite: (Miraculorumque) D- N. Jesu Christi, Persiee. 
Sm. fol. 

Letters written by Portuguese Missionaries from Ajmir, Agrah, «c., 
during the years 1627 to 1668 ; also one from Antonio d’ Andrade, 
in Tibet, to the Mission at Cashgar ; with an Account of political 
and military transactions during the reign of the emperor 
Akbar. Sn. 4to. 

Anecdotes of the Moghul empire, from the death of Aurengzéh to 

the deposing of Ferokhsir; in Persian. Large 5vo. 

Chronology of Ulugh Bég ; in Persian. 8vo. 

A Vocabulary, Portuguese, Hindustini, and Persian. to. 

Specimens of Persian writing, on ornamented Paper. 

An Account of the religion of the Gawrs ur Parsis, in Persian verse. 
am. fol. 

A Fac-Bimile of Persepolitan characters. 
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Philippine and Molucca Islands. 

Bocabulario Tiugelo, su autor el P. F. Miguel Ruiz del Orden de 
8. Domingo, afiadide per otros de varias Religiones. (1580) 
4to. v. vol. 

Arte de lengua Taugala, compuesto por un Religioso del Orden de 
Predicadores. 1736, 4to. 

(Arte de la lengua Tagala.) 4to. (This Grammar is in its composition 
entirely different from the preceding. The beauty of the writing 
cannot be surpassed, but the copy is in bad preservation, and 
wants the Title.) 

Arte de la lengua Pampanga, (with a specimen of the Alphabetic 
characters emploved in the writing of the natives). 4to, 

Bucabulario Yloco. A vocabulary Spanish and Vlocio, fol, 

Vocabulario de la lengua Bistya, Hiligueyna y Harwia de las Islas 
de Punat y Sughw y para las demas islas, Por Alonso de 
Mentrida. Anadido e impresso por Martin Claver. (1698) 4to, 

Inforination respecting the state of Christianity in the Molucca islands 
(in the Portuguese language), transmitted to Europe in the year 
1588, 4to. 


Polynesian of South Sea Islands. 

Vocabularies of Taheitean or Otaheitean, and other South=Sea or 
Polynesian dialects, compiled by Mr. (8 Joseph) Banks and 
others, during Capt. Cook's First voyage. fal, 

Vocabularies of Taheitean and other South-Sea or Polynesian dialects, 
by Mr. Ranks. fol. 

Vocabulary of the Language of Tuheite (English and Taheitean), by 
Mr. Banks. 8vo. ‘ 

Alphabetical Vocabulary of the Language of Tuheite, 4to. 

A Vocabulary, Taheitean and Finglish, Narrow fol. 

Names and descriptions of Persons and Places, with other memoranda 
mate by Mr. Banks, at Tuheife and other islands. (1769) 
sm. Svo, 

Vocabularies of the languages spoken at Tongataboo and other 
South-Sea islands, collected by the officers of the Fronch fripates 
la Recherche and l'Espérance, in 1793, 

Vocabulaire du lanyage parlé 4 Visle de Tungatabo par un Officier de 

} la frégate Francaise ’Espérance, en 1793. Sm. 4to. = 

A Vorabulary of the language of the Pelow Islands, with Malayan 

and English. 4to. (The performance of an illiterate person.) 
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Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustdnt in the Nagri character. 


Two Books of the Mahdbhdaratu in the Deva-Nagri character. 
Between boards 124 inches in length. 

Two Books of the Mahdbhdrata in the Deva-Nagri character. 
Between boards 8 inches long. 

Srt Bhégavat, xth Book. Between boards § inches long. 

Bhaigavat-Gild, extracted from the Malwibhdrata, l2mo. oblongo. 

Mahind Stétra : a Hindd poem by Pushpa Danta. 12mo. oblongo. 

The Adi or First Purdn, a Christian work in the Mahkratta language 
and Nagri character, divided into Five Parts and appearing to 
contain an exposition of the Old Testament. 

The Déva Purdn or Divine History: a Christian work in the 
Mahratta language and Nagri character, appearing to contain 
an exposition of the New Testament or History of Christ. 

A Christian work in the Mu/iratta language and Nagrt character, 
containing “Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 
Lord; Prayers (mantra) adapted to several OCcaslOne ; 
Invocations {prathima), a kind of Litany; and a Catechism or 
Dialogue, in Qnestion and Answer, between a Tutor and his 
Disciple, on points of Faith and Doctrine.” (Probably composed 
by the Jesuits of Goa.) 

Tales on the subject of Rama and other mythological personages, in 
the Hindustani language and vulgar Nagri character. 

Fruitos de Arvore da Vida. Traduzido e composto pello P. Antonio 
de Saldanha : in the Hindustini language and Kuropean character. 
4to. 

A Specimen of the Hindavi of Guzerat, a modification of the Nagr 
character. 

European Almanacs calculated to the Meridian of Calcutta, from 
Ap. 1772 to 1778 inclusive. Printed at Madras. Also two 
Native Almanacs in the Neyrt character. 

Itiluis Pustak in the Bengali ‘anguage and character. 

A Vocabulary, Portuguese and Hindustini, in the Nagrt character, 
Sm. fol. 

A Vocabulary, Portuguese and Bengali. Sm. 4to. 


Scandinavian. 


A Vocabulary of the Islandic language collected by M. Van Troil for 
Mr, (S' Joseph) Banks. 4%o. 
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A Catalogue of Books brought by Mr. Banks from Iceland (where the 
greater part of them were printed), and by him presented to the 
British Museum. 4to. 


Sumatran, exclusive of Malayan. 


A large Book in the Butfa or Hatul language, composed of a long 
slip of thick Bark, folded through its whole length, and forming 
pages 1] inches by 7}. 

A Book in the Batt language and character, on Bark, 7) inches by 5. 

A Book of the same description, 5 by 4) inches; D® 5 by 3} in. 
D" 4 by 3}in. D* 4by 2). D° 3} by 2}. D* 3 by 2 inches. 

A Book prepared of Bark for Butta writing. St by 5 inches. 

A Book in the Rejang language and character, formed of Bark. 7 inch. 
by 6. 

A Book in the Lampéng language and character. 4to. 

Tracts in the dialect of Achin, with some Malayan fragments. 

Specimens of Alphabetic characters used in the islands of Sumatra, 
Java, Bally, Celebes, and the Philippines. (In a portfolio.) 

Journals of Lieut. Charles Gustavus Whalfeldt: In the Borneo 
schooner to the Island of Engano, in 1771.—On a visit to the 
Saltpetre Caves of Cattown, in 1773—with an account of a large 
aquatic animal, supposed by him to be the Hippopotamus, but 
which was probably a Tapir. 

= 

Telinga, Tamul. Kanari. 

Astronomical work in the Telinga language and character, supposed 
to be the Surya Seddhanta. Large fol. On the Cover is the 
European Date of 1699, with the vague Title of “The Gentue 


Shastrum.” 
Poem of the Ranueyane in the Telinga language, written on leaves of 
the Palmyra. 


A work in the Kanari language and character, on Religious subjects, 
and apparently composed by a Christian Missionary. Fol. 

A Grammar of the Telinga language; with remarks by C. W. of 
analogies to the Vagrit alphabetic system. Sm. 4to, 

An Almanac for the year 1793, in the Telinga language and character, 

The Batis Pitrika, a Hindu Tale, translated from the Telinga 
language by Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, 4to. 

Accounts and other common papers in the Telinga and Tamul. 
languages and characters, 
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The Flower-garden of Knowledge. A Christian work in the Tamul 
language and character, preceded by a Calendar, Composed by 
an Ecclesiastic of the Madura Mission. Fol. 

Tamul writing on the Tal or Palmyra leaf. 

English translation of a short introduction to the Malabar (Tamul) 
language, composed in 1672 by Philip Baldieus. 

Notizie del Madurey, ¢ del Ingresso, Accrescimento, e Stato della 
Fede in quel regno, e negli altri contigni. Date in luce da Broglia 
Antonio Brandolini della C. di G. Missionario dell istesso Macurey. 
(Written a few years later than 1717, as appears from a circum: 
stance related at p. 384.) 

A Book in the Kanari language and character - commenting with a 
salutation to Jswaru, and proceeding in the form of a dialogue 
between a Gari or religious Teacher and his Disciple, Certain 
Crosses, however, denote ‘t to be the work of a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 4to, 

Vocabulario da lingva Canerim do Norte concertado e acrecentado 
em 1664. 8m. 4to. 

Vocabulario Canarin Vertido en Portuguesa. 4to. 

Grammatica da lingoa Bramana que corre ne Ilha de Goa e sua 
comarca, (A Grammar of the Northern Kanari language, m 
Portuguese.) ito. 

Arte da lingoa Canari. (In European characters.) Sm. dto. 

Arte da lingoa Canarin. Doutrina Christam em lingoa Bramana 
Canarin. 4to. 

Arte Malavar, or Grammar of the Malabar (Grantham) language, 
explained in Portuguese. 4to. 

Alphabetuin Grandonico-Malabaricum sive Samserudonicuni. 
(Transeribed from the edition printed by the P.F. at Rome in 
1772, by or for M. Court de Gebelin.) 8vo. 

Principio do Dereito q, tem. el Rey de Portugal da liha de (oa, e@ 
Cidade, e mais Ilhas anexas C. Brades Salcete, com as Rendas 4. 
todas Rédiad ate o anno 1590. Tirado do Tombo dos Contos 
de Goa q. fez o Provedor mor Francisco Paes p. Ordem del Rey. 
(Compiled in 1658.) Sm. 4to. 
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1. “The History of Sumatra,’ London, 1783, 4to; 2nd edit. 1784; 
srd edit. 1811, 4to: German translation, Leipzig, 1785, 8vo: French 
translation, 1788, Svo, 

2. “A Catalogue of Dictionaries, Vocabularies, Grammars, and 
Alphabets,’ 2 pts. London, 1796, 4to, privately printed. (Martin, 
Priv. Printed Rooks), x 

3. “A Dictionary of the Malayan Language ; to which is prefixed 
a Grammar, with an Introduction and Praxis,’ 2 pts. London, 
1812, 4to (a Dutch translation, Haarlem, 1825, 4to). 

4. © A Grammar of the Malayan Language,’ London, 1812, 4to, 

4. ‘The Travels of Marco Polo,’ translated from the Italian, with 
notes, 1818, dto; also 1847, 8vo, in Bohn’s ‘ Antiquarian Library,’ 
Colonel Yule, preface to ‘ Marco Polo ', 1. p. viii, says that Maraden’s 
edition must always be spoken of with respect, though much 
clucidatory matter has since come to light. 

G. “Numismata Orientalia [lustrata, with plates, London, pt. i. 
1825, pt. ii. 1825, 4to, 

7. * Bibliotheca Marsdeniana Philologica et Orientalis, a Catalogue 
of Works and Manuscripts collected with a View to the general Con - 
parison of Languages and to the study of Oriental Literature,’ 
London, 1827, 4to. 

8. ‘Nakhodii Miida, Memoirs of a Malayan Family,’ 1830, Svo. 
(Oriental Translation Fund). 

9. " Miscellaneous Works,’ London, 1834, 4to (containing three 
tracts, on the Polynesian languages, on a conventional Roman alphabet 
applicable to Oriental languages, and on a national English 
dictionary), 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF URDU AND HINDI 
By T. Graname Battey, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 


ee is difficult to write correctly about the grammar of a language ; 

it is almost impossible to be accurate about its pronunciation. 
Tt follows that the weakest and most unsatisfactory part of books on 
a language is nearly always that which deals with sounds. The 
reasons are various, I give some of them here with special reference 
to Urdu and Hindh. 

(1) The tradition is bad. Mistakes were made in the early days 
of study. One writer after another has copied these mistakes, intro- 
ducing variations of his own with chaotic results. The statements 
made by Forbes, who, I believe, was never in India, are still the basis 
of remarks on Urdu pronunciation. ; 

(2) It is said that every man who has made some progress in the 
study of a language regards himself us an expert. This may be an 
exaggeration as regards idiom and syntax, but it is almost literally 
true of sounds. It is impossible to persuade a man who has made a 
scholarly study of a spoken tongue in the country where it is spoken 
that, however much he may know of its grammar and literature, his 
ear is incapable ot hearing its distinctive sounds and that in describing 
them he is merely guessing (or copyimy other writers). Yet 1t 1s 
nearly always true. The scholar is perhaps more readily misled than 
others, for knowing the principal things that he ought to hear, he easily 
persnades himself that he does hear them. 

(2) It is not possible to write accurately about the sounds of any 
language without devoting years to the study of phonetics. Most 
writers have not done this. 

(4) This fact leads to another, viz. that Indian speakers are unsafe 
euides unless they are competent phoneticians. This requires emphasis. 
Someone will say—surely they know how to pronounce their language. 
The answer is a simple negative. They may pronounce correctly, 
but they do not /now the pronunciation. Englishmen of the richest 
scholarship in their own tongue will make ludicrous misstatements 
about its pronunciation if they have not gone far in the study -of 
phonetics. So it is with Indians. This explains the otherwise 
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remarkable fact that the description of sounds given in grammars 
written by Indians is often more inaccurate than that of Europeans, 

(5) Another source of error to which Indians are liable is the desire 
to pronounce according to preconceived notions as to how words 
ought to be pronounced. Thus a Mawlavi will import what he thinks 
are correct (Arabic) sounds into Urdu words, He will discourse 
on the hamza, on ‘ain, will assure the unfortunate student that words 
written huim, fikr, gubh, are monosyllables, that jodd o jihad should he 
pronounced jidd o jahad, that fl is different from fel, that the first 
syllable of mahdi is not the same as that of mahfil. Pandits have not 
the same opportunities in Urdu, for the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words in that language has been fixed without consulting them, but 
in the cognate language Hindi they try to force old forms upon an 
unwilling people, and teach them to students. It is greatly to be 
regretted that some Europeans are as guiltv as these Pandits, for 
instead of the correct words used by the people in conversation, they 
write incorrect forms assimilated to Sanskrit, 

The following remarks deal with the Pronunciation of educated 
Delhi men. It is generally known that Delhi and Lucknow, and these 
places alone, are recognized as mustanad or authoritative in all matters 
of Urdu idiom and pronunciation, When the two cities differ, as 
they do in a few unimportant points, both are considered correct, | 
have never met an Indian who questioned their pre-eminence. When 


speeches before large audiences from P hawar to Bihar is Urdu, and 
while Delhi is situated close to the centre of this tract of country, 
Lucknow is on its eastern border. The revisers of the Urdu New 
Testament were wisely guided in their decision to make Delhi Urdy 
their standard. But let me SaY again that the differences are slight. 
When I speak of the pronunciation of English I mean English AS 
spoken by an average public school man. (See Professor Jones's 
Dictionary.) 

I desire here not to discuss jn exhanstive detail the question of 
Urdu pronunciation, but to £0 briefly into 


sehr ito the various sounds, and 
give such hints as may be useful to students. When necessary | have 


added in square brackets the phonetic equivalents. 
At the end of the article will be found a Special note on Hindi 
pronunciation, | 
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Common Mistakes 

As I write I have no grammars before me, and I have not in mind 
the words of any writer, European or Indian, but I think that all the 
following mistakes may be found in books of comparatively recent 
date. 

Hameza.—Directions are often given for enunciating Seater but 
they are ill-founded, for it is a mere device of writing, disregarded 
more often than not, even in writing, and wholly ignored in pro- 
nunciation, In Urdu jaime is never pronounced. 

Long Vowels.—So-called long vowels are a frequent source of error. 
Rooks speak of “long @~ , “long i”, “long vw”, and tell us that e 
and o are always long. The fact is that long vowels of any kind are 
infrequent in Urdu. Words like burdid, sahelid, ‘hushfiid, are said 
to contain three long vowels. Actually they contain four short vowels. 
There is not a long vowel in any of them. Under strong stress vowels 
are sometimes lengthened, thus we may hear muldgdt meeting, vaydhat 
reasons, with the last vowel long (but the middle vowel undubitably 
short) ; again dekh look, standing by itself has a long e, but the ¢ in 
dekho is always short, and yet this short e differs considerably from 
the ¢ in the usual English pronunciation “ dekko ”. 

The mistake arises out of the notion that i and @ are lengthened 
forms of i and w, and that Urdu ¢ and o are long varieties of the English 
vowels in “ pet” and “hot”. The difference is not one of length ; 
in each case the vowels are different. The phrases inere bele mé dekhé 
and doné ghord ko khola contain seven short e’s and: seven short o's 
respectively, To determine the length of a vowel we must listen to 
complete breath groups in conversation, not to isolated words. Any 
vowel which takes a markedly longer time to utter than its fellows we 
may consider long. 

aw (often written au): this is described as the same as or very like 
the vowel in “ how ” or “ proud", so that the first syllable of Aawl 
nak. terrible, would be practically the English “howl”. The sound 
is, however, quite different. It is often a single half-long vowel, very 
similar to the aw in “ haul” [o-], but sometimes it 1s a diphthong of 
which the first part 1s the vowel just mentioned and the second a 
monophthongic o [oo]. Cf. Mavwla, God, generally mola, occasionally 
maola ; taba, repentance (t2-ba or topba). 

ay (or ai) is the front vowel corresponding to the back vowel 
ai, not resembling the English + in “ high”, “stile”, with which it 
is compared, but closely approximating to « in “hand”, “ bad”. 
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Like mr, it is frequently, perhaps ordinarily, a single vowel. Thus the 
two words hai fo (is indeed) sound to the average Englishman's ear 
not like “high toe", but exactly like “ (Bishop) Hatto”, and the 
word ‘ayn, exact, is to him indistinguishable from “ Anne ". The 
Urdu vowel is generally half long. Not infrequently it is a diphthong 
composed of the a in “ Anne” followed by the ¢ in “ pet". These 
are the nearest possible English equivalents. Phonetic symbols 
[he to) or [hee to], and [en] or fen]. (Cf. also payda, born [ peda] 
or [pmeda]; thaili, bag {theli or theeeli]., 

Cerebral letters: ¢, d, r are often said to he like English ¢, d, r, 
only more vigorously enunciated, and they are called “ hard" i, d, 
andr. There is nothing vigorous in their utterance, and it would be 
just as correct to call them “ soft’ ¢, d, and ¢. They are neither harder 
nor softer than the corresponding front letters td, r. Cerebral or 
retroflex ¢ and @ are made like English ¢ and d, but the Point of contact 
is about $in. from the upper teeth. I am conscious, however, that 
a5 oO one can measure thie distance jn his mouth, the direction will 
not be of practical value. 1 will be better to say “ far hack on the 
hard palate”, Note that ris very unlike the two American fricative 
rs. English ¢ and d do not occur in Urdu. The point of contact for 
f and ¢ is considerably further back than for the English letters: for 
Urdu ¢ and d the tip of the tongue is further forward than for English 
‘and d, and the position of the rest of the tongue is of importance, 
See below under¢andd. To make r the tongue is turned back slightly 
further than for ¢ and d, and then brought forward with a tlap, the 
under surface of the front of the tongue striking the roof of the mouth 
further forward than the point of contact forfand d. It is essential 
to begin far back, otherwise the acoustic effect will be wrong. 

f and © are common in Urdu, but they are found only before 
f and d, and people imagine they are pronouncing ordinary 2 ani 4). 
lf the ¢ and d are correctly pronounced, the /and » will Automatically 
come right. The most important point to remember about retroflex 
letters is that they have no effect whatever upon neighbouring vowels. 
Englishmen almost invariably allow them to influence the preceding 
and succeeding vowels. In the case of ¢ care is necessary to avoid the 
aspiration that accompanies English ¢. 

vis generally described vaguely as being between English » and = 
Sometimes it i8 said to be bilabial, ie. made with both lips. In 
reality, however, the upper lip is not used in producing it, There 
is slight contact of the Upper teeth with some part, it hardly matters 
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which, of the lower lip. Air may or may not escape at the sides of 
the point of contact, and there may or may not be audible friction. 
When the sound is doubled the friction is always audible. One would 
not be far wrong in saying that v is a very faint English +, but the 
acoustic effect 1s so different that an Urdu v in an English word like 
“very ” strikes an Euglishman at once as wrong, and Urdu speakers 
find it almost impossible to distinguish between the three English 
words “ wail”, “ whale”, and “ veil”. Symbol [y]. 

jis the corresponding surd. 

‘ain: few grammars attempt to tell how ‘ain is pronounced. 
Usually one 1s told that the pronunciation is very difficult and can only 
be learnt from an Indian. But a considerable majority of Urdu 
speakers never pronounce ‘ain at all, and the entire ignoring of it would 
cause no comment. It is far better to omit it than make an obvious 
effort to say it. In educated Delhi pronunciation ‘aim is generally 
omitted, but is pronounced in the following case. 

A stressed a or @ followed or preceded by ‘ain is pronounced with 
slight, but noticeable, pharyngeal tension ; or putting it in every day 
words one might say “ with slight contraction of throat muscles”. 
It should be noted that the ‘ata is not a consonant at all, it is mere 
muscular tension which lasts throughout the vowel. Vowels other 
than @ and @ are not affected in this way. 

Accented a, 1, and «, followed by an ‘ain which is either (1) final 
or (2) followed by a consonant, are pronounced @, ¢, and o respectively, 
but the ‘ain itself is ndt pronounced except as just mentioned. ba‘d, 
after, becomes bd [bad]; mu‘da, stomach, becomes meda [meila] ; 
shu'la, lame, becomes alola [fola}. 


SOUNDS PRACTICALLY THE SAME AS IN ENGLISH 


Premising that in English voiceless plosives generally receive 
clearly marked aspiration which must be avoided in unaspirated Urdu 
plosives, we may sav that the following differ only very slightly from 
the corresponding sounds in English. 

n, b, kg, m, %, 7, 8, 2, y (phonetic symbols p, 5, &, 7, m, m,n, 8, 
¢,j). U may be added to the list provided that we understand only 
English clear /, as in “ feeling”, and not the dark / as in “ feel”, 
1 is always followed by g or k, but it is not true that n followed by 
gq or & becomes yp. The four z's—z, z, 2, z—are identical. Similarly 
the three s's—s, «, and s—nre the same. 
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SOUNDS CLOSELY RESEMBLING ENcLisn Sounps 

ch, j, sh, zh. All these are pronounced with the tip and blade 
of the tongue further forward than in English, and ch must be as near! ¥ 
as possible unaspirated. The best, phonetic symbols for ch and j 
are ¢ and J, as it is not open to us to employ the misleading double 
signs which are found in some books. The symbols will then be 
(e, J. J, 3), These four sounds are produced with unrounded (i.e. not 
protruded) lips. The English sounds are generally made with rounded 
or protruded lips. 
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‘,d are the Italian sounds, uttered with tho whole tongue raised 
so that the surface is against the palate. and the sides against all 
the upper teeth. Students are often instructed to make these Sounds 
by putting the tip of the fongue against the front teeth. This will 
result In a noticeably wrong sound unless the surface and sides of the 
tongue are in the right place. ¢ and ¢ are the same. 

q is a - with the point of contact further back than the uvula, 
Unlike the corresponding Arabic sound it is completely unaspirated : 
in Arabic there is generally slight aspiration, q has no voiced 
equivalent, 

ris made with a single tap of the tip of the tongue against the 
upper teeth ridge. It is almost the same 48 the so-called trilled + in 
Scotland, but it should be remembered that many Scotch people 
do not use it. In some Urdu words it is found double. It is then 
trilled. Such words are chiefly Arabic, some are Persian, a few are 
Hindi, The southern English r is quite different. Many English 
speakers who think they can say Urdu 7, spoil it by the insertion of 
a neutral vowel. Thus for fir, aur, dir (tir, o-r, u-r] they aay 
[tiar. ser, duar]. 

When r is followed hy » it is sometimes 
advanced fricative, thus for varnd (rar 
is dangerous to imitate this. 

kh and gf are not unlike the German sounds in “ach” and “Wagan” 
(except when this “g’’ is a simple 9), but they are further back. The 
Scotch “ech ” heard in “ Muchalls ", * Buchan “s 18 like kA, but is 


Pronounced as an 
nit) We may hear (rasna), Tt 


enunciated, and are never trilled. In this they i 
voiced and unvoiced + Symbols [Y. wl. 


h is as in English, both voiced and unveiced, but the Sonant 
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variety is much commoner than in English, An A which follows a 
vowel and closes a syllable is often sonant, and one which comes 
between two voiced sounds nearly always so, i.e. the vocal chords 
vibrate while it is being uttered. The difficulty of Urdu A lies partly 
in its strongly vibrant quality (when sonant), and partly in its occurring 
in positions in which English 4 does not occur, The latter is nearly 
always found before an accented vowel, whereas in Urdu it is commonly 
joined to the plosive consonants, including ch and j, but excluding 
g, also to r and r; it often ends syllables, and is frequent before 
unaccented vowels. Unlike English A it is never pronounced with the 
German “ ich-laut ". The two letters A and / are identical. Swmbols: 
sonant [fi], surd [hj]. 

The question of the influence of 4 or 4 upon preceding vowels 
is very complicated, but one or two rules may be given here. 

When accented a, i, or uv is followed by an A or A which is either 
(1) final or (2) followed by a consonant, the vowel is pronounced ai, 
¢, or o respectively. 

If the A or A is followed by a, e, or i, the accented @ which precedes 
becomes a short at. 

Similarly if the letter following A or / is a, the a becomes a, but 
if the letter following A or / is u, the a becomes a short aw. 

If the letter following the A is 7, 0, @ the preceding a is not affected. 

ik and wh occur seldom except in the circumstanees mentioned 
above, and the words are generally uncommon words with the pro- 
nunciation not quite uniform. It would not be worth while attempting 
to give detailed rules. 

The subjoined examples will illustrate the rules: bahin, sister 
(beim); kakni, say [keefina]; kaha, said [kafia]; sahe [kefie] ; 
hahi [kafii]; bahet, much [bofiut]; pahwachna, arrive [pofiunena] ; 
baka, daughter-in-law [bau]; cul, that [voh]; yh, this [Jeh]; 
Dihii, Delhi [defili] ; muikam, firm, ete. [mohkam|]. 





VoWELSs 

The vowels in general are formed with the lips more widely spread 
than in English. 

i, hivh front, like Italian ¢, higher than English + m “ marine”, 
. Ld 

i, not unlike English tim “fin”. [1] 

e, pure monophthongic vowel, higher than English e in “ get”, 
lower than the vowel often heard in Scotch “ take "’, and not so tense, 
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a little lower than cardinal ¢ [e]. Whether short, half-long, or long, 
it is the same vowel, 

ay or at, described above : higher than English a in “ hand ” 
[@ or me]. See also diphthongs, 

@, ike win English “ bun”, lips more spread [.s], 

a, not unlike @ in “calm”, but further forward [a]. 

a or au, described above: [> or 90]. See also diphthongs. 

%, pure monophthong, not unlike vowel often heard in Seotch 
“no”, but slightly lower; lower also than cardinal o [o}. 


Diphthangs. 


ai (41); rarcly heard as [ai], €.u. get [gai], she went. 
av or au (sometimes) [90]: see above, 

ay or ai (sometimes) [we]; see above. 

“ resembles the win “ pull’ fol. 

fi 1s like Italian wv, French ou (u}. 


Nasal Vowels.—All vowels may be nasalized, This nasalization js 
often described as “ nasal » “y Which suggests that the writers believe 
there are some n’z which are not nasal. 

Yones.—There are no tones in Urdu 


such as we get in Panjabi or 
Burmese. 


Accent.—The only rule of practical Value seems to me to he the 
following. I am speaking, of course, of the natural accent of con- 
versation, not the artificial accent of poetry, 

What is generally understood by “ inflection ” 


hever causes the 
shifting of an accent from one syllable 


to another. Therefore — 

(i) [f we know upon what vowel the accent in one part of a verb 
falls, we know how to stress the whole verb. e.g. pahunchnd, arrive, 
has the accent on first syllable. Consequently pahunch, pohunchke, 
pahunchége, pohunch aga, pthunchnerala, pohunchnevalia all have the 
decent on the first syllable, pahunchand, cause to arrive, has the accent 
on the third syllable and all other parts of the verb wil] have it there 
also 


(i) The same holds of nouns, adjectives, and Pronouns ; rofi, 
loaf; raft, ratio (rofiyd, rolivo); all accent on the first avilable, 

Exception : some dissvllabie nouns ending in -4, which have in the 
first syllable an accented a, i, or w, followed by a single consonant, 
tend in the plural inflected parts to throw the accent on to the -a: 
kha'td, sin, khata'e - gha' ta, cloud, ghata'g, 
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Hinpl 

The word Hindi bears many senses. It may be made to inelude 
languages like Avadhi, Rajasthani, Braj, and Biharl; it may be con- 
fined to “ High Hindi” as found in the Hindi Bible and countless 
modern prose works. If we take it im the latter sense, the only 
practical one for our purpose, we are at once confronted with the 
difficulty of deciding how many people (some would add “if any”) 
speak this form of Hindi in their homes, and where they live? If 
we pass on from that question and try to describe the pronunciation 
of this Hindi as read aloud from books written in prose, we still have 
to ask “read by whom ? in what part of India?” To give any kind 
of satisfactory account of the pronunciation we must confine ourselves 
to the tract extending from Delhi and Saharanpur to Allahabad and 
Benares. 

With this limitation we may say that the description of Urdu 
sounds given above will be correct for Hindi anywhere near Delhi. 
(Urdu kh, gh, 2, zh, q, ‘ain are not supposed to be found in theth or 
real Hindi. Some of these sounds may occasionally be heard.) As 
we go further east and sonth we notice certaim changes, but the great 
majority of sounds remain unaltered. 

Consonantal changes: v tends towards English w, and there is 
a greater tendency to confuse & with v, and 7 with y. 

Vowel changes: tendency to confuse i with ¢ and w with @ a 
becomes more like df or even 7, and aw more like dit or ai. 

Apart from these few points all that is seid of Urdu pronunciation 
will apply to Hindi. 

Of the special Hindi letters it should he noted that no distinction 
ia made between the so-called ri-vowel and ri, between § and s, or 
between wand». This applies to the whole area. 
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TWO INDIAN STANDARDS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, WITH FACSIMILES AND TRANSLATIONS 
OF TRACINGS FROM ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS 


By T. Grawame Baier, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 


ch the spring of 1921 Captain Geoffrey Bailey sent me two 
pairs of tracings made from Indian standards captured in 
the battle of Seringapatam, 4th May, 1799. The standards are 
among the treasures of the chapel of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
Qn examination they proved to be of considerable interest, 
and readers of the Bulletin will perhaps be glad to have an 
opportunity of studying them in the facsimiles which, through 
the kindness of the editor, I am able to present, along with such 
notes as may be necessary for their elucidation. 

The four tracings consist of the obverse and reverse of two 
standards: in each case the obverse and reverse are identical, 
The facsimile marked I (flag No. 31 in the Chapel collection) 
represents Haydar ‘Ali's standard, while that marked II (No, 32 
in the Chapel collection) shows us Tipi Sahib’s standard, It will 
be observed that this standard is broken in one place; it is, 
however, possible to supply the lost words from the reverse, 
whieh has these words complete, while it lacks the words “ Ya 
Shekh ‘Abdu’l Qadir Jil...” 

A cursory examination of the Arabic reveals the fact that 
those who rallied round these flags belonged to the Shi‘ah faith, 
forthe saints invoked are those specially reverenced by the 
adherents of that branch of Islam. 

While every part of the inscriptions is worthy of study, 
supreme interest attaches to those words which indicate the date. 
They appear to read: in the year of Muhammad, 6121, or (1f the 
figures be read the other way) 1216. This contains two 
difficulties. Firstly, in no ordinary Muslim writing do we 
find an era referred to as “the year of Muhammad”, One 
gentleman, himself an ibn i ‘Arab, told me that though he 
thought he had read pretty widely in his native tongue, he had 
never come across such a phrase. Secondly, the actual year 6121 
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or 1216 was inexplicable. I spent some time in fruitless! y 
studying eras which might account for the larger figure; at 
the same time the smaller fivure, if counted from the H ra, cave 
the year 1801, two years subsequent to the capture of the 
standards, and a mistake in reckoning was inconceivable. 

The explanation of both difficulties has been supplied by 
Mr. CG. .A. Storey, of the India Office Li brary, who has been so 
kind as to send me the following details. In Tipii’s reign it was 
customary to use the era of the Mawlid i Muhammad, i.e. the 
spiritual birth or mission of Muhammad, about twelve years 
earlier than the Hijra. Dates were written from right to left. 
In the India Office Library there is a drawing or facsimile 
extremely like those here given, and there is a MS. entitled 
* Dawabit i Sultani ” containing “regulations for the proper shape 
and form of royal insignia (as the orbs or disks at the top of 
banners, seals, official signatures, ete.), drawn up under the 
direction of Tipu Sultan". Some of the formulm close] y_ resemble 
those in the ins¢riptions before us. : 

For the sake of those who are not Arabic scholars I have 
added a translation of the words on both standards, My own 
Arabic equipment is inadequate, and I have freely sought 
assistance from colleagues in the School of Oriental Studies, to 
whom T am much indebted for the help which they have so 
readily riven, 
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HAYDAR ALI'Ss STANDARD CAPTURED AT SERINGAPATAM 4TH MAY, 1799: 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF ACTUAL SIZE. (FLAG No. 31 IN CHAPEL, 
HOSPITAL, COELSEA,) 
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TRANSLATION | 


In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful ! O God, 
O Preserver, O Protector, O Watcher, O Guardian. O Living 
One, O Self-subsistent One! 

To God belong sovereignty and clemency, 

O Hadrat ‘Uthman! 0 Hadirat “Ali Hlaydar Safdar! © Hadrat 
Ma'raf Karkhi! O Sufficient for difficulties 

Hadrat Khawaja ‘Abdn'l Khaliq ‘Ijdani, Hadrat Khawaja 
Baiyazid Bustani, Hadrat Khawaja Aba Yisaf Hamadani, 
Hadrat Khawaja Baba Samai, Hadrat Khawaja Amir Sayyid 
Kalil, Hadrat Khawaja Ahmad ‘aghdadi, Hadrat Khawaja 
Bahiu'd Din Naqshabandi—imay the good-pleasure of God 
exalted be upon them all ! 


When come the hel p of God and the Vietory, and thou seest Hien 
entering into the religion of God j nh multitudes, then laud 
inthe praise of thy Lord, and ask forgiveness of Him, behold 
He is abundantly pardoning, 

In the year of Muhammad 1216, 

O Hadrat Imam Hasan! 











TIPU SAHID'S STANDARD CAPTURED AT SERINGAPATAM 4TH MAY, 1790: 
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TRANSLATION I] 

In the name of God. the compassionate, the merciful! The 
thunder lauds in His praise, and the angels from His fear 
(fear of Him), 

QO Living One, O Self-subsistent One! O Muhammad ! 

O Hadrat Abu Bakr Siddiq! O Hadrat ‘Umr! O Shekh ‘Abdu’ 
Oddir Jilaini! O Had(rat Imam Husain)! 

Call upon ‘Ali, revealer of wonders. Thon wilt find him & help to 
thee in difficulties, All trouble and sorrow will be removed 
by thy prophethood, O Muhammad, by thy vicarship, 
O ‘Ali, O ‘Ali, O “Ali! 

There is no god but God, Muhammad is His apostle. Help from 
God and victory are near. and ‘unmounce it to the faithful. 
For God is the best guardian, and He is the most merciful of 
the merciful, 

In the year of Muhammad 1216, 

O Hadrat Imam Husain ! 
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A History or Hinmt Lrreratvre. By F. E. Keay, M.A. viii, 
116 pp. Oxford University Press. 

This is a most useful book. It gives in bref compass a reliable 

account of Hindi and Avadhi literature with a few references to 


Bihari. Although the author has rigidly restricted himself in the 


matter of space, he has contrived to be really mteresting. He has 
six very readable pages on the Hindi language and its neighbours, and 
four equally good on a general survey of the literature. Similarly, he 
sketches with firm hand the great figures to whom Hindi owes its fame, 
and lays stress on the various religious movements which have plaved 


so large a part in the writings of the country. We are told of some of 


the efforts being put forth at the present time to stimulate the study 
of Hindi, In this connexion one would like to know the author's 
opinion as to the influence exercised by those earnest societies which 
aim at the extension and development of the language. What one 
sincerely desires is that they should encourage writers to make Hindi 
a living, vigorous, independent thing, shaking off the shackles of the 
past and entering into true freedom. Are these societies setting the 
language free or are thev riveting the fetters more firmly than ever ? 

In this connexion the author deserves our hearty congratulations. 
Throughout the book he has spelt Hindi names as they are pronounced 
in prose-reading and conversation to-day. There is a custom, much 
to be condemned, of using ancient Sanskrit spellings in writing of 
Hindi. Some people cannot say Ramayan or Rim, they must say 
Ramayana and Rama. They are twin brothers to those grammarians 
who talk of certain words as “ corrupted from Arabic or Sanskrit. 
who descrihe as * vulgar” a form that does not conform to an ancient 
model. Anything is good which 1s old. For such people there is no 
such thing as growth or development, all is corruption and decay. 
Hindi is not a beantiful garden, it is a store-house of mummies. What 
would English look like if we insisted upon employing the epelling of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French or Greek and Latin ? 

For the less important writers, disposed of in three or four lines 
each, the author is largely indebted to Sir George Grierson, but in the 
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fuller accounts he has given play to his own individuality and has 
achieved marked success, The clearness of the pictures which he has 
presented is the more surprising when we remember the necessity for 
economizing space. There is a good index; the bibliography, select 
and useful, would be improved by an indication of the size and price of 
the hooks. The commentary on Malik Muhammad's Padmivat, with 
accompanying translation, mentioned in the bibliography, WAS never 
completed, Pandit Sudhakar’s lamented death bringing the work 
to a close, 

This brief notice may serve to draw attention to an ln pretentious 
but valuable work. 

T. Graname Barry. 
Tae THeovocy or Tytasy Das. By J. N. CARPENTER, [).D. 

PP. vii, 202. Madras; Christian Literary Society for India. 

A work of this kind was much needed, [¢ differs from articles inh 
eacyciopedias chiefly in its fullness and in the quotations from 
the Ramayan, Perhaps a more accurate title would he the Theology 
of Tulsi Das’s Ramayan, for his other works are not laid under con- 
tribution. This omission is more apparent than real, for the Ramayan 
dwarfs everything else that he Wrote; it is possibly the preatest 
work produced in India, and by some would be admitted to the exalted 
epie company which includes the thud, the Divin Commedia, and 
Paradise Lost, There is a good table of contents, which gives a fair 
idea of the work. In it is q remarkable misprint not corrected in 
the list of errata, I confess that ‘ Pye-incarnater ” puzzled me till 
after some study I realized that it stood for “ pre-j 
Following this is an introduction of thirty-two pages dealing with the 
hackground against which we have to study the Ramayan, The next 


The great feature of the book is the admirably chosen series of 
quotations from the Ramayan, 237 in number, varying in length from 
half a line to a page and a half These are al] translated. They are 
invaluable for anyone desirous of studying the subject in the original, 
but not having time ' discover all the passages for himself The 
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author has perhaps allowed himself to be overshadowed by these 
quotations, with the result that the book almost looks like a set of 
notes on extracts from the Ramayan, and this impression is enhanced 
by the printers having used the same type for the translations as 
for the thesis which they are intended to illustrate. The book would 
gain much if the main propositions were printed in black type, the 
disenssion of them in ordinary type, and the translations relegated 
to small type. If finally the Avadhi were printed in the pretty square 
letters nothing more could be desired. 

Tulsi Das is shown to be not a theologian but a practical reformer, 
a man filled with devotion to his God who wished others to believe like 
himself, It was not relevant to Dr. Carpenter's subject to lay stress on 
this point, but in recommending this monograph to the consideration 
of all who are interested in India, I should like to emphasize the 
suitability of the Ramiyay for general study. It is unsurpassed as an 
expression of the highest Hindu thought, and Tulsi Das’s devotion has 
ennobled his writing, fur from end to end of the poem, more than 
twice as long as Puradise Lost, a little longer than the Ring and the 
Book, there is nothing to minister to a prurient taste. Far too little 
has been written about this great poem, and Dr. Carpenter has per- 
formed a notable service in selecting the most important aspect of its 
teaching and publishing this work upon it. | 

T. GrawamMe Bat.ey. 


Hispr Grammar. By Epwix Greaves, London Missionary Society. 
xii -+- 512 pp. Allahabad: Indian Press. Price Rs, 6-8; in 
England 10s. 

- Over twenty years ago Mr. Greaves wrote a Hindi Grammar. The 
work before us is not a second edition. It is a new book, admirably 
suited to the needs of beginners. Its numerous examples, illustrating 
each point, well printed, and easily read, will be warmly welcomed, 
Many will be glad to have the Hindi grammatical terms (unfortunately 
without indication of gender), which are very useful. Special 
attention may be drawn to the chapters on suffixes and prefixes, on 
prepositions, adverbs, the Braj dialect, and prosody. The chapter on 
compound verbs is very full, The author has followed the invariable 
custom of trying to give names to the different kinds of compounds. 
To me it seems that they are best indicated by their meaning. 

The author will not expect agreement with all his views. Thus 
in several places he gives examples to show that repetition of words 
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sometimes shows intensity. I do not feel intensive force in any of 
them. Similarly I cannot follow him in his treatment of pronuncia- 
tion. But we must be grateful to him for making us think, and when 
We do differ we recognize the advantage of having been compelled 
to formulate the reasons. 

Once again I would emphasize the value of the examples. They 
are Well chosen and must have cost much labour, Beginners should 
study them carefully. Like the rest of the book they are interesting, 
and interest in a grammar is not often attained, 

The author writes from wide knowledge, and is heartily to be 
congratulated upon the appearance of so careful and painstaking 
a work. We may predict for it a large measure of appreciation, 

T. Graname Bamey. 
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Lixcurstic Survey of Ixpta: Brant LANGUAGES, By Str 
GEORGE Grierson, K.C.LE,, D.1itt., Ph.D, 14 M10}; xii, 
“40 pp. Calcutta - Government Press, 199). 

A few years ayo the parts of the Linguistic Survey came out 
regularly at intervals of nine months. Then followed a period w 
the editor was struggling with almost insuperable difficulties of 
Printing and typography, and must have begun te ¢ espair of ever 
seeing another volume. Tp the last few years, however, he has passed 
into calmer waters, and the eagerly looked for Volumes have been 
Appearing in rapid succession. Two were reviewed in the last number 
of the Bulletin, and now we have another. Two still remain ; in 
twelve months perhaps they will be in our hands, 

Tt will be noted that the title page bears the name “ Eranian ". 
This may he a matter of historic taste, and de gustibus tion ext 
dismtondum. But the reason for the spelling adduced on P. | caused 
me surprise when JT remembered who the writer was. For 
forty years Sir George Grierson has been the 
the common people of India with their modern 
To our honoured Viigis we owe the positi 
which are heard all uver India to . 
aureoled heads along with the proudest ostrala 
palimpsests. This is no mean achievement. 
is the old form and rin the modern form in 
surely suggests that we should follow the majority of our great 
scholars and write “ Tranian = On 4 famous OCCASION a man ippealed 
from Philip after dinner to Philip before breakfast, 


and papyri and 
The fact that érin 
both India and Persia 


The circum. 
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stances here are different, but we may appeal from the author in 
his study poring over the records of the past to the author writing 
of Bihar peasant life, of the Seven Dialects, of the Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan, but above all editing the Lingnistic 
Survey of India. 

This volume deals with Pashto, Ormuri, Balochi, the Ghalchah 
lanyuages, and very slightly with two dialects of Persian. A good 
deal has previously been written about Pashto and Balochi, but 
attention should be drawn to the admirable account of Ormuri, which 
the author, true to his instinet for championing the cause of present- 
day speech, has studied with great cate, even though all the people 
who now speak it, men, women, and children, could comfortably 
be accommodated in one of our medium sized London churches. There 
is a succinet grammar followed by an excellent vocabulary, which 
contains as many words as there are speakers of the language (almost 
exactly one word per soul), 

Of the Ghalchah languages our knowledge is very scanty. Only 
one of them is spoken within Indian borders, yet Sir George with 
characteristic thoroughness gives an acconnt of all the Ghalchah 
dialects of which anything is known. and we are able to treat them as 
a whole. With reference to one Ghalchaoh sound, said to be between 
the ich-laut and the ach-leuf, it is suggested that it is like the Sanskrit 
cerebral sh. I venture another suggestion, In southern Pashto 
as spoken in Ghazni there is just such a sound, but it is quite 
differeat from cerebral si, It is made by the surface of the tongue 
brought close enough to the palate (hali-way between the ich and 
ach positions) to cause audible friction, with the tip of tongue against 
the lower gums. I cannot help thinking that the Ghalchah soun+ is 
the same. 

“In another place” I have referred to the valuable skeleton 
grammars which are a feature of the Linguistic Survey, but I make 
no exeuse for doing so again here. They make one wish that all 
works on grammar had a similar outline which would show the 
points of the accidence at a glance, a sort of bird’s eye view of the 
forms with their meanings, They would be supplementary to the 
full cliseussion. 

The transliteration adopted in this volume varies with the 
different languages or groups, This may be because the component 
parts were written at different times, or because the different systems 
had a special suitability for their own Purpose, or because certain 
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symbols had perhaps received the sanction of long usage and it was 
not thought desirable to change them. If the student will read the 
explanation prefixed in each case he will not have any difficulty. 

A particular interest attaches to Badakhshi, which is dealt with 
very briefly at the end. It resembles modern Persian sufficiently 
to be comprehended by natives of Persia ; at least on the rare occasions 
When I have conversed with Irania (Badakhisht being the medium on 
my side and [rani on theirs), they have had no difficulty in under- 
standing what I said. The speciinens of Badakhshi have a number 
. Of mistakes due to the orginal speaker's having been unconsciously 
influenced by the Persian of Trin as the literary and therefore “ more 
respectable ™ tongue. 

We part from this bool; charmed by the felicities of OXDression 
and power of insight which we have come to associate with the name 
of Sir George Grierson—a veray parlit gentil knighte-—but it js like 
most of his other books in this that though we cannot carry it in our 
waistooat pockets ty consult in the train, it is never far away, and 
never long bevund our sight and touch. 


T. Granaue Barney. 
=e 

A Skerce or Hinpy Lireratore. By Epwry GREAVES. “Ii x 4}: 

vill + 112 pp. Madras - Christian Literature Society for India. 
Since the publication in 1899 of Rir George Grierson's Modern, 
Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, now unfortunately out of print, 
nothing of that nature had been produced in English till the appearance 
some eighteen inonths ago of Mr. Keay’s work in the Heritage of India 
Series, Now we have this excellent little sketch, written about the 
same time as Mr. Keay's, following generally the same lines, and of the 
same size or slightly larger, The characteristic feature of the work js 
the clearness with which We see the Personality of the author. He 
takes ns into his contidence, and gives us not a Culourless ruide-hook 
description of his subject, but an intimate dise i 
allowed to share his thoughts and understand hi 

his guidance we shall not go far wrony. 

Particularly valuable js his vindication of the 

poctry, The great Urdu Poet, Altaf Husain Hal 
Years ago against the tendency of some of his fellow countrymen to 
substitute mere words, conventional phrases, and hackneyed 
expressions, for simple description of the beauties of nature and the 
thoughts of men. English authurs have sometimes written as if, in 
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Hindi and Urdu, verbal contortions, acrobatic tricks with words, puns, 
and other devices for replacing thought, were synonymous with 
poetical instinct and feeling. Such a view would place Thomas Hood 
and Alexander Pope above Spenser and Milton, and Shakspere would 
compare unfavourably with Chesterton and Anstey. An excellent 
example of Mr. Greaves's independence may be found in his trenchant 
eriticism of Bihari Lal's Sat Sai, a poem te which a well-known Hindi 
dictionary attributes “exquisite beauty and finish”. Mr. Greaves 
holds a diflerent view; he exposes the unfortunate choice of subjects, 
the poverty in lofty thmkimg, and the Juggling with words. This, 
In my opinion, required to be done. Exotic phrases like those of the 
Sat Sai were not, I feel sure, what our great English poet had in mind 
when he spoke of 
Jewels five words long 

Which on the stretehed fore-finger of all time 

Sparkle for ever. 

There is an original and valuable chapter on Prosody, which 
should be read along with the chapter on the revival of Hindi in the 
nineteenth century following upon the lifelessness of the previous 
hundred years, Mr. Greaves takes a hopeful view of the future. In 
his estimate of the pre-eminent. worth of Tulsi Dis he agrees with 
Sir George Grierson, to whom he pays a warm tribute of praise for his 
devotion to the literature of the language. Tulsi Dis was a truly 
great poet, a man of deep religious feeling, raised to greatness by the 
passionate fervour of his soul. Lack of space prevents my speaking 
of the happy way in which others are hit off, of the descriptions of 
Mahk Muhammad, Sir Dis, Dev Datt, Brind, Kabir and other 
reformers, of modern writers like Maris Chandar, and many more. 

Tt is much to be regretted that the author was unable to revise his 
proofs. Readers cannot ke expected to know that he is not responsible 
for the freqnent mistakes. 

T. Graname Barney. 


Les Norms pe wArrmve, Par Mavrice DeLarosse. (Being 
No. 15 of the Collection Payot.) Paris: Pavot et Cle, 106 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, 1922. 

In this—almost the latest volume of a handy little series intended 
to place before the French public the most recent results of research 
in all branches of knowledge—M, Delafosse has given in a concentrated 
form the essence of many years study and first-hand experience. 
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It is hardly necessary to mention in this place the high value of his 
previous linguistic and ethnological works, more especially the 
Vocabularies of Trory Coast Languages, the Manuel de langue Agui, 
the Haut-Sénégal-Niger (1912), and tho edition (1913) of Mahmud 
Kati’s Ta'rikhu’l-Fatlish, The prehistoric and mediaeval sections of 
the present little work (embraced in chapters i-iii) are specially 
welcome, as English works treating of this particular department are 
comparatively rare. West Africa: and the Central Sudan are perhaps 
more fully treated than other parts of the continent, but this is scarcely 
to be regretted for the reason already given. The chapters dealing 
with social customs, relizious beliefs, and “ Manifestations intellectuelles 
et artistiques ”, while necessarily brief, give a comprehensive survey 
of the subject and are extremely suggestive, Rach chapter is followed 
by a fairly full bibliography. It is interesting to note that M . Delafosse 
thinks Hanno’s “ gorillas” were Pyymies (or, as he prefers to call 
them, * Négrilles *); his reasons for this conclusion certainly carry 
weight, but “ces petite étres velue ressemblant A des hommes et se 
tenant sur les arbres, apergus par Hannon , . . e+ qualifiés de gorta 
par son interpréte " js hardly justified by the text of the Periplus, 
Which runs, in the edition published by Triibner (London, 186-4) :—- 

“Er &¢ ra HUYO) Pog my. Avulome] Cyouga: xai dp TAaUTH 
vicos Iw érépla peloriy dvOpamev wypior. Todd 86 azAelovs jay 
yuvatxes, Saceiai rois Toman fig of Epuevies exithoup Popidyas, 
Aimnortes be avépas ev @ Da egy oul x 7 ew Pnwer, a\Aa Tarrey 
eCeduyor tas yeipas HOY, KpnuvoSaray é; TE? NAL Tos wézporg 
duUVOMEVOE ryYuPainas Be Tpets al duxvoticas te sai TTAPUTTOVTAL Tole 
dyorral s ov }e iGedov EresOas, ‘Amwoxréwarres Her TOL abTAS efederpapen 
Kal Tae Sopas dxopicawer dp Kapynédva” (pp. 30-2), 

Here nothing is said as to the small size of the I optANar, nor as 
to their living in trees - they are only described ag “ climbers of 
precipices "— wonuvoSitch. We do not know what MS. authority 
there may be for the form gorii; nt M. Delafossa’s slgpestion— that 
what the interpreters really sai! was (in Wolof) qr. yi, “ they are men ”? 
—Is_ certainly noteworthy. Equally interesting are his remarks 
(p. 11) on the widely distributed traditions of a small-sized race (often 
invested with mythical ‘ttributes) being the original owners of the 
country, We may compare the UnCANNY Teputation enjoyed by the 
Bushmen in South Africa, and in the eastern part of the continent, 
the Good People or Pixies of Kilimanjaro (Wakonyingo), and the 
Kikuyu legends of the Agumba or Little Folk. 
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Clear and well arranged, as are all French textbooks, this little 
manual will form an excellent introduction to a detailed study of 


ethnology. 
A. W. 


A Haxpsook or THE Pepr (Traxsvaat Suto) Laxcuace. By 
the Rev. G. Bever, of the Berlin Mission. Morija, Basutoland, 
1920. 

Mr. Beyer has worked for many years in the Waterberg district 
of North Transvaal, among the Bapedi (a branch of the great Cwana 
race, better known in South Africa as “Scknkuni’s people"), Pedi 
is one of the languages chosen for minute phonetic examination by 
Professor Meinhof in his Gruadriss etner Loutlehre der Bantusprachen 
(pp. 56-86), and is interesting as preserving forms of a more archaic 
character than those of the southern Sesuto dialects. Mr. Beyer has 
been somewhat hampered by the spelling decided on at the “ Secwana 
and Suto Orthography Conference ” of 1910, but his remarks on Pedi 
sounds show a phonetic discrimination too often absent from sinular 
handbooks. The present work being intended for practical use, 
deals with the principal features of the grammar in a series of simple 
lessons, followed by exercises, and includes some pages of useful 
common phrases and two short vocabularies. A book which can be 
warnily recommended to beginners. 

ALICE WERNER. 


Somz Wemea Worps: Some Mranincs axp Exr.anations. By 
KE. B. H. Goopaut, M.B.E., B.A. Cantab. Oxford: University 
Press, 1921. 

The Wemba or Bemba language (neither spelling is satisfactory, 
the sound intended bemg really the bilabial fricative) is a very 
interesting member of the Bantu family, “ spoken with slight dialectical 
variations over a very wide area in Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo, far beyond the actual limits of the tribe "—whose proper 
habitat is the basin of the Chambheshi River, or, in other words, a 
triangle (more strictly speaking, a trapeze) whose far corners are 
Lakes Mweru, Bangweulu, Tanganyika (south end), and Nyasa (north 
end). It has not hitherto attracted very much attention, and the 
excellent grammar and vocabulary of the Rev. W. Govan Robertson 
(1904), which, moreover, contains an interesting historical introduction, 
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have for some time been out of print. A slighter work, of composite 
origin, was published (under the editorial superintendence of the late 
A.C, Madan) by the Clarendon Press in 1907. Neither this nor 
Mr. W. Lammond’s Lessons in Bemba, contains a complete vocabulary, 
so that the service rendered by Mr. Goodall, who has resided for some 
years in the Wemba country as Native Commissioner, is a very real 
one. It is difficult to compare his work with Mr. Robertson's, as 
each contains words which are not in the other—probably owing to 
differences of local usage. But the latter is the more scientifically 
arranged, distinguishing in all cases between prefix and root, and taking 
the root as the basis of the alphabetical arrangement ; thus, while he 
writes whw-alewa, umu-sumba, Mr. Goodall has Pucaliva, musumbea, 
and appears to have entirely missed the significance of the initial 
vowel. This plan, however, facilitates the use of the vocabulary by 
persons with no previous knowledge of a Bantu language, who have 
acquired words largely by ear. The preface shows that, in regard to 
phonetics, he is somewhat at ea as to the nature of the bilabial fricative 
(though one is glad to find him rejecting the notion that it is a case of 
individual or local variation) and the “ cerebral " or “ retroflex  J— 
variously described as d and r. 

Mr. Goodall’s book is likely to be extremely useful, and he has 
added to its interest by including many valuable notes on planta, 
animals, and native customs: see e.g. under fumbula, futikira, Jficaka, 
iamfya, inungo, lupembe, musumbva, sunga, ete, 

A. W. 


Siva CHHATRAPATT. Ry Screnpranitrn SEN, M.A., Lecturer 
Marathi History at the Caleutta University. 

The first part of this werk is a literal translation of the bakher, 
or chronicle written in A.p. 1696 by Krenaji Anant Sabhdsad, an 
officer In the service of the ureat Maratha king Sivaji, and sub. 
sequently of his second son, Rajirim. It gives a suecinct narrative 
of Sivaji’s conflicts with the Mahomedan powers of Bijapir and 
Delhi, the sack of Surat. the coronation at Raigad, the wars in the 
Karnaitak and the Konkan, and interesting details of the Maratha 
system of civil and military government. The second part of the 


In 


work consists of extracts from the Chitins bakhar (an, 1810) and the 
Sivadigvijava. The date of the latter is in dispute. Our author 
mclines to the view that it is a Comparatively modern revised edition 
of an old eighteenth century bathar. The account of Sivaji’s encounter 
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with Afzal Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, differs from that of Grant Duff. 
The latter drew from Mahomedan sources. All the Maratha chroniclers 
aceuse Afzal Khan of striking the first blow at the meeting at 
Pratapgad. Sabhasad, in describing Sivaji’s raid against Shaista 
Khan, lays the scene in an actual encampment of tents, while the 
Sivadigvijaya places it in a house in Poona; and there are other 
discrepancies in the narratives. 

Sivadigvijaya has the strange story that Siviji was poisoned by 
one of his queens, the mother of Rajaram. Sabhisad contents 
himself by quoting the usually accepted cause of death, namely fever. 
As our author remarks, he could hardly accuse the mother of the 
king he was then serving of such a crime. 

A very interesting note on the influence of Persian on old Marathi 
-completes the work. To students of Maratha history, whether critical 
or elementary, this work should form an acceptable fund of 
information, while the general reader may derive considerable pleasure 
in following the career of one of the world’s famous soldiers of fortune. 

W. Doperer. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF ARABIC IN SYRIA 
In Syna each district has its own dialect. Conder and others have 
attempted to trace these to Hebrew, etc., in my opinion on very 
inadequate grounds. Ido not, however, propose to discuss this here, 
but merely to point out some differences of pronunciation which 
have come to my notice, 


1. The letter (4 is pronounced 


bo 


ot 


in the towns as fanz, 

in Lebanon and Acre district correctly. 

in Nablus district and, I believe, all southern Palestine as &. 
in Hauran and Kerak as q. 

by the Beduins sometimes as g and sometimes asj. To say 


e.g, jarya for 4 3 village is a sure sign of a tent-dweller, 


. Adis pronounced 


in the towns and Lebanon correctly. 


in Nablus district, ete., always as ch, e.g. Machcha for he 


Mecca. 
by the Beduins nsually as ch. 
in Hauran and Kerak sometimes as & and sometimes as ch, 


In Hauran they say béta’: for ln, thy (m.) house, but 


bétich for Clos thy (f.) house, but in Kerak they pro- 
nounce the latter béti correctly. 


~ ig pronounced as j by all except the townspeople, who say 


zh. In Central Arabia it is pronounced dy, as it is in the 
Sudan. 


E is pronounced weakly by townspeople, more strongly hy 


peasants and Beduins, and very strongly in the Lebanon, 
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5. uP 4. In the towns there is a tendency to soften these 


consonants to d and z, but by peasants and Beduins they 
are always pronounced correctly, 


=F 


. The feminine termination 4, The townspeople pronounce this 
ase, the Beduins as a. The peasants vary. This has led 
to confusion in our maps, where it appears as a, ¢, or even f, 
e.2. Katrani for 4! peal, 
T. Eliding a short vowel before a long one, This is done by the 
peasants and still more by the Beduins, and has also left 
, fF 4 


traces on the maps, e¢.y. 






| +, Cy Adl, pronounced 
Atkés, el Fdén, appear as Umm Keis, el lidein. 
. In the Lebanon, besides emphasizing the gutturals they modify 





we 


medial alif till it becomes nearly é e.g, or Lehanaa 
becomes nearly Libnén, 


%. In Hauran po they (f.) drank is pronounced shiribin, in 
Kerak they say shiriban. This form is seldom used by 
townspeople. 

LO. Beduins sometinies transpose the first vowel sound and second 





consonant, €.2. 6 93 coffee is pronounced q-hawa. 
Il. Peasants and Beduins often pronounce the second radical with 
: 


a kasre instead of a suliin, e.g. amis for cml yesterday, 
This is general in the Sudan. 
Racbay, 


THE JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE socIETy 

A very hearty welcome must be extended to the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, which makes its reappearance after having ceased 
publication for some years owing to the war. The number before us 
is the first part of the third series, The Journal is in the competent 
editorial hands of Mr. E. O. Winstedt, 181 Iffley Road, Oxford, whose 
brother, I understand, is the well-known Malay scholar Mr. R. O. 
Winstedt. The first and second series of the Journal contained 
many articles of great value to students of Aryan languages and to all 


ri 
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ethnologists, Scholars who have not studied Romani are not always 
aware of the valuable scientific work done by this society. The days 
of the delightful, unmethodical, irrepressible Lavengro with his wild 
speculations in etymology are long past, and we have men who, 
building on fouridations laid by the German Pott, the Greek Paspati, 
and the Styrian Miklosich, have proved themselves not unworthy 
successors of these great authors. 

This number contains an article by Dr. John Sampson of Liverpool 
University on two Romani tales, quoted and translated, with Panjabi 
parallels in English, and a folk-lore article by the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. W. 
Thompson. Scholars will look forward with much interest to the 
contributions of the Sanskritiet Professor Alfred Woolner, whu will 
deal with the relationship of Romani to Aryan vernaculars, We may 
trust that the first of these will appear in the next number. 

I venture to suggest to the editor that every issue of the Journal 
should contain an explanation of the system of sound-representation 
adopted by contributors, so that scholars may know exactly what 
sound is intended by each letter. This system should, of course, 
be followed by all writers. A list of signs and their sound equivalents 
would suffice. 

One of the greatest desiderata in Romani research is a phonetic 
account of the pronunciation of different Gypsy dialects, written by 
competent phoneticians whose names would carry weight with students 
of phonetics. I believe a beginning has been made in Germany, It 
is essential that such accounts should precede final conclusions as to 
the relationship of Romani to Indian vernaculars. In the field of 
etymology much has been accomplished ;_ the field of phonetics calls for 
both sowing and reaping. 

TY. Grauame Bar ey. 
KAURALAKA 

As is well known, the author of the famous Allahabad inscription 
commemorating the exploits of Samudragupta (Fleet’s Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 7) gives in lines 1-20 a list of the kings of the 
Daksinipatha (i.e. the Dekhan) whom his hero “caught and of his 
grace released’; and in this catalogue the third name is given on 
the stone as Maurdlaka-Mantardja. The word Kaurélaka has been 
a stumbling-block to all editors and commentators, Dr. Fleet, by 
a lapse of judgment rare with him, proposed to emend it to Kairalaka, 
and accordingly translated it “ Mantardja of Kérala ’, thus crediting 
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Samudragupta with the conquest of the extreme south of India. 
Professor Kielhorn, justly demurring to this view, proposed another 
which 1s equally unsatisfactory (Epigr. Ind., vol. ii, p. 3): he asserts 
that the adjective in question is the same as Kaundla, which occurs 
in the phrase Kaunalam jalam or “waters of Kunaéla”, mentioned in 
the Athole inscription, and identifies the latter with the Kolléru or 
Colair Lake. Mantaraja thus, according to him, ruled over the 
district besides the Colair Lake. From the geographical standpoint 
this theory is plausible; but phonetically it is practically impossible. 

In his Ancient History of the Deccan Professor Jouveau- Dubreuil 
has devoted a short but incisive section to the expedition of 
Samudragupta (pp. 58-61). He has there shown that modern writers 
have grossly exaggerated the area covered by these operations and 
the military successes achieved in them, because they have wrongly 
identified names of places mentioned in the Allahabad msecription. 
He conelndes—in my opinion quite justly—that Samudragupta 
marched from Pataliputra southwards through Southern Kasala to 
the coast of Orissa, and then failed to advance much further, as he 
was confronted by a combination of kings of the Eastern Dekhan, 
whose realms lay around the lower beds of the Gidavari and Krsna 
rivers: threatened by their united forees, he returned home. He 
never marched into the Western Dekhan. 

M. Jouveau-Dubreuil quite rightly renders Kaurdlaka-Mantaraja 
as Mantarija, king of Korila”’. Now can this Koirala be identified 2 
I believe that at least a step can be taken in that direction, There 
are three villages named Korida in the Andhra territory, besides 
a considerahly larger number in the same region which have names 
compounded with the same word as the first member. Two Koridas 
are in Ganjam, one being near Varanasi in Parlakimedi Taluk and the 
other near Surada in Surada Taluk ; and the third is near Bimlipatam, 
im the Taluk of that name in Vizagapatam District, Phonetically the 
equation is guod : the lingual @ and the liquids ? and J are often inter- 
changed in Southern India: and geographically any one of these three 
villages would suit the geographical requirements of the case perfectly. 


L. D, Barner. 


" Kielhorn’s theory has been nocepted, inter alien, 


by th late Mr, .. A. Smith 
(Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 284). Jane r, V. A. Smith 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. ) 

With a view to securing uniformity of transcription 

in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 

a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahame Bailey was appointed by the Academic | 


Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, . 
Urdn, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation, 





AKATIC Uspv anp PEESIAS Hispt 
cS th 5 — 
e J Jj J 
= a: chi ch 
e — ehh chh 
zc li ly — 
: kh kh =" 
3 dl d d 
3 dh Z _ 
& = dand)=r dand g=r 
ii — dh dh 
: i ra —_" 
nee - 
7 sh sh = 
T Pi = é ’ : 
q _ — s 
uP ' 3 = 
ue d Z == 
: t t — 
& i i = 
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AMAatc 


Md AG re pe 


Sa ae 


= 
de 


w 
¥ 


— [fathah] a 


— [kesrah] i 


+ [dhammah] u 


“5 [alif maqstirah] & 


ay 


AW 


ayy 
aw Ww 


ww 


2 [hamzah ] . 


Nasal vowels 
Aspirates (1) bh, kh, ete. 


(2) In separate syllable s'h, ete. 


— 


Uspr axp Perstax 


a 
aw 


oe 


bh, kh, ete, 
sh, ete. 


HInbt 


al or ay 


all or av 


ee 


bh, kh, ete, 


The Index to Volume I of this Bulletin is now 
ready and may be had free on application to 


the Editor. 
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THE LAY OF BRAHMA'S MARRIAGE: AN EPISODE 
OF THE ALH-KHAND 


Translated by Sir Georce A. Grierson, K.C.IE. 


‘VER Northern India from Delhi to Patna, there is no more popular 
story than that contaimed in the cycle of ballads called the 
Alh-Khand. This is a long epic poem in twenty-three cantos, com- 
posed in the Bundéli dialect of Western Hindi, telling in rude ballad 
metre of the exploits of the famous Alha and Udan, and sung by 
wandering minstrels known as Alhd-ganéwdlas, or “ Singers of Alha™. 
Up to the middle of the last century the cycle does not appear to have 
ever been reduced to writing, as was the lot of the more elaborate 
productions of the professional Rajpit bards, and few, if any, of its 
reciters are masters of the whole ; but in the eighteen-sixties Mr. C. A, 
Elliott (afterwards Sir Charles Elliott), when stationed at Farrukhabad, 
near the ancient city of Kanauj, found three or four of these minstrels, 
and employed one cf them to compile a complete set of the twenty- 
three ballads from their joint memories. The poem thus rescued was 
printed, and its great popularity is shown by the fact that it has passed _ 
through many editions, and can be purchased in the bazaars written 
either in the Nagari or in the Persian character. 
Portions of this were translated into English ballad metre by the 
late Mr, W. Waterfield, of the Indian Civil Service, and appeared in 
* The latest editions I have seen are (Nigari) Bombay Machine Press, Agri, 
1912, and (Persian) Chint&man Press, Farrukhabid, ND, | 
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the Caleulta Review in the years 1875-6 under the title of “ The Nine 
Lakh Chain or the Maré Feud 1 but the greater part is still a sealed 
book to English readers. I, therefore. in the following pages attempt 
fo give a fairly literal translation of one of the cantos not touched , 
by him, as a specimen of the ballad poetry of Northern India, Not 
having Mr, Waterfield’s gift of song, I have confined myself to prose, 
and I trust that the somewhat old-fashioned English style employed will 
be pardoned, when it is understood to be an attempt to reproduce the 
antique flavour of the original. In fact, the whole cycle strongly 
reminds the reader of our own Border Ballads,? 

As the episode printed here is complete in itself, it is not NeCeSsAry 
to take up space by giving an account of the entire poem of which 
it forms a part, I hope to have an opportunity of doing this on 
another occasion. Suffice it to say here that the brothers Alha and 
Udan, and their cousins Malkhan, Sulkhin, and Dhéwa, were Banaphar 
Rajputs in the service of Parmal, Raja of Mahoha, and the mainstay of 
his kingdom. They had begun their career by capturing the town of 
Mayo,? when Udan was only twelve years old. in revenge for the murder 
of Alha and Udan’'s father Dasraj, and of his brother Bachraj, and since 
then had established a wide reputation for chivalry and invincible 
bravery. They had been brought up in Parmal’s palace as companions 
of his son Brahma or Brahmanand, were treated by Malbna, the Queen, 
48 sons, and habitually addressed her as mother. Their own mother 
Débi, and Bachraj's widow Birmha, the mother of Malkhan anc 
Sulkhiin, were on most affectionate terms with Malhna, and were looked 
upon by her as sisters. Alha and Udan lived near Mahoba, in their 
fief of Daspurwa, and Malkhan and Sulkhan occupied the responsible 
position of guardians of the border fortress of Sirsa, which blocked the 
approach against Mahoba of an army coming from the direction of 
Delhi, The Banaphar sept of Rajpiits, to which they all belonged, was 
of doubtful purity, and this fact gives tise to much of the trouble which 
1s the subject of the cycle, As we shall sep in the following pages, the 
presence of the Banaphars in Mahdba was sufficient to make Prithiraj 

“unwilling to allow his daughter to marry Parmal’s son. The present 

* This was & translation only of the second and third cantos of the poem, 
Mr. tera pea ow rece. Portions Wise were never printed. J hope that 
ren ry Pater | Wersion will be put into the hands of English 

* In the translation, the figures in Ptrenthesis indicate the Verse-numbers of the 
to Sdeaity the pears Dat every Printed edition, but thoxe given here will serve 

* Probably Mandogarh in the Dhar State of Central India. 
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episode tells how these heroes, themselves, at the sword-point won her 
for Brahminand's bride. | 
Prithiraj needs no introduction. He is the famous Chauhan 
prince of Delhi, whose defeat and death in the Great Battle of 1192 at 
Thanésar opened the way for Muslim domination of India. 
Attention may be drawn to the extraordinary marriage customs here 
illustrated. They are not peculiar to the episode, but are repeated 
with variations at each of the many marriages described in the cycle. 
There seems to have been a regular routine. A king hasa marriageable 
daughter, and sends round a lettee of invitation to all the princes with 
marriageable sons, the terms of which are practically a challenge to 
let him take her who dace. The more powerful the sender of the letter, 
the fewer people there are ready to accept the invitation. At last 
it is accepted by some hero. The usual rites are performed at his 
home, and then he sets out with his marriage procession, which consists 
of a large army, strengthened by contingents supplied by friends and 
relatives. When the army arrives at the frontier of the bride’s father, 
a herald ts sent to acquaint him of the fact. The herald is received 
with contumely and has to fight his way out of the city and back to the 
camp against overwhelming odds, The bride’s father refuses to give 
his daughter, and there is a pitched battle in which thousands of 
troops are represented as being engaged on each side. If the bride’s 
party are worsted they resort to treachery, as for instance when they 
pretend to give in, and send poisoned food to the bridegroom’s camp. 
Tn the cycle this stratagem is always detected, and the bearers of the 
food are dismissed with a beating. But there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose that in other cases the stratagem may have succeeded, and 
the whole bridegroom's party put to death. When this fails other 
stratagems are tried. Attempts are made to get the bridegroom alone 
or accompanied only by a few near relations all unarmed, and then they 
are set upon by armed men and have to fight for their lives with what 
weapons they can improvise. At length the bride's father admits 
defeat, and the bridegroom and a few of his friends are invited into the 
fort for the wedding ceremony, during which the bride and bridegroom 
make the orthodox seven circuits of the marriage post and arbour. 
Here, again, in the presence of the bride, they are attacked by her 
relations, and when these fail, by concealed armed men. If the attack 
is successful those of the bridegroom's party (including the bridegroom 
himself) who survive are taken away and cast into prison. If the 
attack fails, the seven circuits are completed, but, the arbour and 
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post having been wrecked in the mélée, a spear is substituted for the 
post, and the roof of a new arbour is made by joining shields together.’ 
The marriage ceremony having been completed, the bridegroom is 
invited into the female apartments to eat the wedding breakfast with 
the bride. Here again an attack is made upon him, in which he is now 
protected by his wife, and if he survives it, all further opposition is 
given up and he goes off, taking his bride with him or not, as may 
be arranged. 

It must be observed that, as described above, the battles are not 
sham fights. They are real bloody combats, in which hundreds of men 
on both sides are slain. The most extraordinary thing about the whole 
affair is that once the marriage is completed, the contending parties 
become quite friendly again, and, on the next occasion of a marriage, 
they are ready to take out their armies and go to each other's assistance, 
We can admit that the accounts given by the bards are grossly 
exaggerated. But the story would not he told, if at least the main 
facts did not resemble a true state of affairs or what is traditionally 
accepted as having once been such. No body of auditors would listen 
to story after story in great detail of their own country and their own 
kith and kin if they were not told what had at least a groundwork of 
truth. So far as I can ascertain. there if no trace of such customs as 
those described above to be found in Rajputana at the present day, 
but I think that the poem does contain memories of customs which 
were in full use in ancient times. Here I must leave the matter in 
the hands of ethnologists to explain the origin and meaning of this 
curious picture of marriage and of warfare. It does not look like a 
survival of marriage by capture. 

A list of the principal persons mentioned in the following p 
will afford a convenient opportun; ao 
each other, 

The Mahaba Party 
Parmal, Raja of Mahaba. 
Malhna, his Queen. 
Brahmanand or Brs 

Arjuna, 

Alha or mt 
Uday Singh or Udan psn of Dasrij. 
Malkhan or Malkhai| | = 
Sulkhan or Sulkhai haa of Bachraj, 


* This does not occur in the present episode. 





a, their son, He 18 an incarnation of 
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Dhewa, son of Rahmal. He is skilled as n soothsayer. These 
five are the Banaphars. 

Jagnaik, Parmiil’s sister's son. 

Sunma, Alhi's wife. 

Joga and Bhoga, her brothers. 

Rupna, the Mahoba herald. 

Bir Sahi, the Yadavea, of Baurigarh. Wis son Indrastn has 
marriel Chandravalt, the daughter of Parmal and Malhni. 

Mohan, another son of Bir Sihi. 

Manna Gujar, a Mahoba champion. 

Chiraman, the Mahoba court astrologer. 

Mahil, Thakur of Urai. Brother of Malhna, and the chief 
wlviser of her and of Parmal, <A traitor, always seeking to 
ruin Parmal. 

The Delhi Party 

Prithiraj, Prith1, or Pithaura, the Chauhin, Sister’ ( Bidshah 
of Delhi. 

Agma, his Queen. 

Bela, their daughter. She is an incarnation of Draupadi. 

Suraj, Chandan, Sardan, Mardan, Gopi, Moti, and Tahar, 
their seven sons. Of these, Tihar is an incarnation - of 
Karna. 

Chatira, « Nagar Braliman, Prithiraj’s General. The Chimunda 


Rai of the Prithiraj Riasau., He is an incarnation of Drona. 


Khandé Rai, Prithiraj’s brother. 
Dhandhu, Khindé Rai’s son. 
Debi, the Maratha, and others, champions of Prithiraj. 


As in all Indian literature, the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls plays a considerable part in the present poem. Every soul is 
born and born again until it attains to final emancipation from 
saiiisara, or the weary round of perpetual birth and rebirth. Here we 
begin with the famous war of the Mahabharata, which took place two 
thousand years and more before the date of the main occurrences of 
the story. The principal combatants in that war are born again in 
the present story, with all their old passions and hatred, and Draupadi, 
the heroine of the Mahabharata, appears once more as the Queen of 
Beauty for whom Alha and Udan fought so gallantly. 
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When upon the mountain Mahidé@va awoke, he approached 
Nandigana.!. Bemused was he with ganja and with bhang, and ak and 
dhatiira did he chew. Girdled was he with snakes, and on his fore- 
head shone the moon. He leaped upon Nandi and took the road to 
Hastinapura? In the space of but half an hour he reached the 
ctty gate, where the five youths were seated in their crowded court. 
There were they, Nakul and Sahadév, Arjun, Bhimma, and, the 
fifth, Dudhisthar Rai. When the bell (round) Nandi’s (neck) rang 
forth, Nakul, the Pandava, seized his bow. 

(5) Nakul: “ Who is the sinner at the door, whose bell ringeth 
as he cometh 7?” Saying these words did Nakul bend his bow, and 
aim at Siva Sankara.‘ 

Then did Siva curse him. “Take thou this curse, and carry 
thou it with thee. Draupadi, thou shalt go into the world of the 
dead, and in the Kaliyuga® shalt again become incarnate. Thou 
shalt be called the daughter of Prithiraj and shalt be a bride in the 
house of the Chandéls," Béla shall bo thy name, and over thee shall 
many a battle be fought.” 


The nine worlds? trembled on the day that Béla came to birth. 
Indra was shaken from his throne, and Siva was shaken in Kailisa. 


* Mahideva, or Siva, abides on Mount Kailisa, Ho rides the bull Nandi or 
Nandigana. He is often represented as bemused with Indian hemp and other 
intoxicating droge, Ginjd and thang are varietics of this hemp, Ak ia Calatropia 
Gigantea, a well-known medicinal plant, DAatéry is the Datura Stramoniun, 

* The famous city round which centres the story of the Mahibhirata, Here 
dwelt the five Pandavas mentioned in the following verses, 


following verse, and in this onder, although Yudhisthira waa the | est, Their joint 
wife was Draupadi, also mentioned, and cursed, below, 

* A name of Mahideva, ; 

* The name of the fourth, or iron, age. The visit of Siva to 
place in the Dvapara, or third, age. This will be referred to later 

* Parmél of Mahobi was a Chandéel Rajpat. Under the above curse, Beli was 
an incarnation of Draupadi. Brahma, her husband, was an incarnation of the Pindaya 
Arjuna, Tahar, Beli’, brother, was an incarnation of Karna, the implacable foe of 
the Pandavas in the war of the Mahabharata, and Chaidra, the Brahman, Prithiraj's 
general, was on incarnation of the Brihman Drona, one of the leading penerals against 
the Pandavas in the same war, It may be added 


| that two other heroes of the poem 
were also incarnations of champions of the Mohibhirata war. These | 


the Saiyid of Benares, who was an incarnation of Bhimaséna, and Likhan, 
of Jaichand of Kanauj, who was an incarnation of Nakula. See canto xj 

. * The worlds are usnally counted as three (heaven, 
(seven upper, including the earth, and seven lower) in number. “ Nine " is here 
probably ®elip for three, the poet mixing up some other group, such ag the nine planets, 
or the nine orifices of the human 


on Bee vy, $50 ff. 
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Yea, on the day that Béla became incarnate, trembled every god. 
It was into the womb of Agma, Prithiraj'’s Queen, that she descended 
to this earth. 

(10) So also, in Mahoba, did Arjuna! become incarnate as Brahma, 
Parmil’s son. 

When Béla was twelve years old she went forth to play ‘with her 
companions. Then did they all chide her s saying, “ Béla, hark thou 
to our rede. Thou art the daughter of King Prithiraj, and seven 
brothers hast thou." All the damseis that bear thee company have 
gone unto their husbands’ homes.* Thou, too, art dear unto Agma, 
yet thy father hath not mated thee.” At these words wrathful 
became Bela in her heart, She left the maidens, and to her mother 
hied. When Agma saw her daughter downcast, she clasped her to 
her bosom. “ Wherefore, daughter, art thou so woe-begone ? Show 
thou to me the cause.” 

(15) Béla: Words have I not to say it. A mock do my frends 
and companions make of me. All my girl fmends go forth to their 
husbands’ homes. “Is Prithirfij,” jeer they, “of baser caste, that 
he hath not made thee tread the wedding circuit ¢” 

When she heard these words Queen Agmaé pondered in her heart. 
She comforted her daughter. “Even now will I send forth the 
Tika." Carrying a pitcher of Ganges water in her hand did she 
approach the Raja, and as he saw her coming the valiant Chauhan ° 
did himself arise. He took her by the hand and seated her upon his 
couch, and with a fan of flowers did she fan him. (20) So, when she 
saw that his heart was kindly towards her, thus did she address him. 

Agmé: Fit for a bridegroom is now the damsel, and therefore, 
prithee, give her somewhither in marriage. 

Prithiraj: Hearken, Lady, to my rede. If there be a Raja 
worthy of our house, then in marriage will I give the damsel, He 
who can withstand a twelve years’ fight, he tt is to whom Béla shall 
be wedded. 


1 One of Draupadi’s Pindava husbands. He became incarnate to marry Beli. 

© Theac were Siraj, Chandan, Sardan, Mardan, Gopi, Moti, and Tahar. See 
vv. 215 & Of these, a8 already stated, Tihar was an incarnation of Karna, 

2 Literally,“ there has been gound and rawnd." The former is the rite of sending 
a bride finally to her husband's house, while the raund is an intermediate visit, when 
she goes to her husband's house temporarily for the consummation of the marriage. : 

* Tid is here the token of betrothal, sent to the parents of a proposed bride- 
groom, If the boy's parents accept the token, they signify their agreement to the 
proposed match, If they refuse it, the proposal is understood to be not accepted. 

® je. Prithirij, who was Chauhin by tribe. 
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Then did Agma, with joinéd palms, thus address him, “ Hearken, 
Q Raja, to my word. If thou wouldst heed my rede, then this very 
day do thou send forth the Tika.” Thereon the Raja rose and hastened 
to his hall of audience, He summoned Tahar, his son, and Chaiiri, 
the Brahman. He summoned the harber, the Bari, the priest, and 
the four Négis* (25) Paper of Kalpr? and pencase took he in his 
hand, and first wrote he the heading (sarnime) and then his compli- 
ments (du'd salam) to all the Rajas, 

Palankeens two and fifty, elephant-wains four score and ten, 
high-bred horses a thousand, shawls, double shawls, necklaces of 
gold and coral, turbans of many colours, aigrettes, kerchiefs two, 
two sacks of golden coins, and a dish of gold,—a Tika of three lacs 
did he prepare, and give to the Névis that he called. 

And thus he wrote: “ A¢ the door-rite 4 let there be war, and 
let the sword ply hard around the marriage arbour (marhed), and 


his head would I eut off. Let him who to these terms agreeth be 
the bridegroom of my daughter.” (Then said he to the messengers) 
“ Where’er there be a Raja my equal, thither go ye, and offer him 
the Tika,” 

(30) Then into the hall came Tahar and to the king he made his 
bow. He took the letter of the Tika, and raised it from the 
throne.® 

Prithiraj: Pay ve heed unto my words. Take ye the Tika to 
each and every king, but to Mahoba go ye not. For there, in 
Daspurwa, dwell the Banaphars, men 

His son Tahar, he in whom Karna y 
He mounted his horse Dalganjan, and Chatra 


Chafiré, the general, called for his one-tusker © elephant, and from 


 Chaiira, the Nigar Erihman, was Prithiraj's Bakhahi, or general, We have 
seen that he was an incarnation of Drona. 

* These are the people usually dispatched on such mcesages. A Bari is a torch. 
bearer, A Neégi is an attendant whe is entitled to the nag, or CUROMAPY present fiven 
Of such occasions, We shall see that they act as m :. 


, ener, «6 The names of these four 
were Keni Purohit, Rama Dasaudhi, Bhaung Nid, and Sobha + La, ne 
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Sambhar! did they set forth and take the road to Jhunnagarh.* 
“ Unwedded yet is the son of Gajraj, and there the Tika will I offer.” 
For days eight did he make his journey, and then came he to the 
fortress. | 

(35) The court was assembled when Tahar came, and thus did the 
doorkeeper standing at the gate address him :— 

The doorkeeper : Whence art thou come, and whither goest thou ? 
Tell thou to me thy name. 

Tahar: Mark thou well my words, From-Delhi am I come, and 
Tahar is my name. The Tika of my sister have I brought, and to 
Gajra} would [ offer tt. 

Then to the king did the doorkeeper hasten, and with joined 
palms did he make his salutation. “ Negis have come from Delhi, 
and with them the son of Pithaura Rai.” “ Go thou and fetch the 
lad, and bring thou him before mine eyes.” (40) There and then did 
the doorkeeper hie back to Tahar. “ His majesty doth summon thee. 
Haste thou and come with me.” Then into the audience chamber 
came Tahar, and to the Raja made he his bow. He took the letter of 
the Tiki, and laid it on the throne. When the letter was read, 
greatly was the Raja pleased. He discerned the sign-manual at its 
foot, and letter by letter did he sean it. “A twelve years’ fight is 
written for him who would wed his son!" The Raja returned the 
Tika,—"“ such a wedding make I not.” 

Sore in heart did Childe Tahar through the gate go forth. The 
valiant Jadwa? of Baurigarh, he too point-blank refused. 
. (45) Narpat,' the Raja of Narwar, he too returned the Tika, and so 
also did Gangadhar, the Raja of Bindi From land to land did the 
Tiki wander, but no one took it up. Then said Chaira to Tahar, 


tie. Delhi. 

2 A town not identified. It can hardly be the Jondgarh in Kiithiiwir. It was 
the capital of the country called Bisén, and it hed a frontier fortress called] Pathrigarh. 
lts Raji was Gajrij, and his daughter, Gajmétin, was Malkhin’s wife, We learn here 
that it was eight days’ march from Delhi. From the Indal-haran episode we learn 
that it was five days’ march from Narwar and seven (!) from Atak (Attock). 

2 Baurizarh I have failed to identify, .According to the episode of the Chanthi 
of Chandravall it was twelve days’ march from Delhi. Its king was the Jid6 (Yadava) 
Bir Saihi, whose son, Indrasén, married Chandriavall, Parmal's daughter. 

4 Narwar is the famous historic town in the modern Gwilitr State. Bandl is 
the well-known Hiri State in Rajputind. I have failed to identify cither of the two 
Rajia named above. Udan married Narpat's daughter, Pholwi. Goangidhar's 
daughter, Kusum Dé, in after years married Lakhan, the nephew and heir of Jaichand 
of KRanauj. 
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“ Hearken, brother, to my rede. To Ural! let us g0, where dwelleth 
Mahil, the Parihir. If he tell us of any fitting lad, thither will we 
take the Tika. Four months have we wandered, and Béla hath 
become our enemy.” And so the twain reached Urai. The audience 
chamber was crowded, and there sat Mahil. (50) But when he saw 
them, astonied did he rise. Tahar took he by the arm and seated 
him on the throne beside him. “ Tell me,” quoth he, “ the news of 
Delhi, and wherefore hither have ye fared.” 

Tahar: At Delhi all is well. The Chauhan 2 ruleth there in peace. 
The Tiki of Béla have J brought. ‘Tell me where can be found a 
vouth ? 

Mahil: A lad there is, and Worthy is he of thee, Hig name I tell 
to thee. Ajayapala was a King in Kanauj, whose rule from sunrise to 
Sunset stretched. His son was Ratibhin,? the wielder of the sharp 
two-edged sword. His son is Lakhan Rina. To him go ve, and offer 
ye the Tika, 

(55) At these words dig Tahar forthwith march. In three 
days reached he Kanauj, where the court of King Jaichand was 
sitting, and there did he go and make his salutation. To Jaichand 
louted he low and the missive offered. Jaichand opened it, and letter 
by letter did he scan it. “At Delhi make | no marriage." Seek ye 
a youth elsewhere.” And Straightway back through the gate went 
Tahar, | 

A night and a day he travelled till he crossed the Jamuna, and 
reached a grove three cdg from Ural, At that same hour came 
thither Malkhai§ on the chase. There, in that frove, found he Tahar, 
and smiling thus addressed him, 

Matkhén : (60) Thou art a king's son, O Tahar. Hear 
word. Tell me, prithee, on what matter art thou come. 

Tahar: To bathe in the Ganges had I gone. At Rajghat have 
I bathed, and now do I return to Delhi. 


ken to my 


ja of Kanauj. His death is r I 
canto i. Likhan was Ponsequentiy Jaichand's nephew, nat ak 
* There wag old hostility between RKanauj and Dethi. Hence Jaichand's imaolert 
reply, 


* ie. Malkhan, The two names Ore ise] indifferently. ase 


. Malk | one of other 
acconling to the original. “ Malkhai " it the petform of the other, 
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Malkhan : Four Négis tookest thou with thee, and in thy company, 
as a fifth, is Chatiri! Tell me in truth for what matter art thou 
come to this grove to-day. 

Tahar: I have brought the Tika of my sister, and go forth to 
seek a bridegroom for her. From land to land have I gone, but no 
one hath accepted it. There, at Kanauj, was there a fitting youth, 
but he too point-blank refused. 

(65) Then saith Malkhai to him, “Show to me the letter.” 
Chaira brought forth the letter and showed it to Malkhai, and as he 
read it Malkhai rejoiced im heart. 

Malkhin: 1 tell thee of a youth. To him do thou offer the 
Tika. He is a Raja of equal rank with thee. Come quickly with me. 

Tahar: In what city is this youth? Tell me that Malkhat. 

Malkhdn: Yn the city of Mahoba is the Wonder-stone,’ and 
there doth King Parmal dwell. He hath a son, Prince Brahma hight. 
To him give thou the Tika. 

Tahar: To Mahoba I will not go. That hath Pithaura Ra 
forbidden us.* 

At these words Malkhan waxed wroth, and his eyes became like 
blazing fire. “What! Are the Moon-born’ of base descent, that 
so against them utterest thou blame? (70) The Tika shall not go 
back. By force will I take it and offer it myself.” Thereupon took 
‘he Chatira and Tahar prisoners and carried them off to Sirsa fort.‘ 
To Sulkhai's * charge gave he them, and bade him guard them well. 
Then called he for his mare Kabitri, and leaped upon her. Without 
delay took he the road to Mahoba fort, and in a watch ° and a quarter 
did he reach it galloping. 

1 The Philosopher's Stone, the touch of which transmuted baser metals to gold, 
It was one of Parmil'’s most treasured possessions, and the cause of frequent attacks 
on the city. 

® Here the bard omits to quote Prithiraj’s reason for avoiding Mahobi—that the 
Baniphars were of mean caste. But that Tahar did mention it is plain from Malkhin's 
angry reply. In another text of the poem Tahar enlarges on the reason in most 
offensive terms, 

2 Parmil belonged to the Chandél clan, which traces its descent from the moon, 
It was not to his caste that Prithirij objected, but to that of his champions, the 
Baniphars. 

4 Sirsa is the modern Sirsagarh in the north-cast of the Gwalior state. It was 
Malkhin's fief, and the fort, where he waa stationed by Parmdl to guard Mahoba from 
invasion from Delhi, was built by him. It was at an important road-junction, and 
till Malkhin was killed and Sirsi captured by Prithirij Mahobai could not be 
attacked. 

> Suolkhai, or Sulkhin, was Malkhin's brother. 

* A watch is about three hours. 
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There did he arrive where the Chandél was seated in his court. 
From his mare dismounted he and gave her to the groom. Seven paces 
from the Presence made he his bow with joined palms, The Chandél 
tumed his eyes, and his gaze upon Malkhai fell. (75) He caught him 
by the arm, and sate him by his side, “ Toll me the mood of thy 
heart, and what the state of Sirsa.” 

Malkhin: By thy favour all is well. Rule thou secure, O King. 
But one misgiving troubleth me, and it is this. We, who be thy 
servants, have each been married twice. But Brahma is thine only 
son. Him shouldst thou wed without delay. 

Parmal: Through land and state will | search for fitting bride, 
and then my son will I marry. 

Malkhin: As thou sittest here in thy home hath a Tika come. 
Now therefore mayst thou accept it. 

(80) Parmal; Tell me what kind of Tika be it that hath come. 

Then did Malkhai take the missive and hand it to the king. The 
Raja opened it and read. Letter by letter did he sean it, and when 
he had comprehended the conditions of the Tika sore troubled became 
he im his heart. 

Parmal: Return the Tika to Delhi. Such a marriage is not for 
me to make. Whose sop is not dear, that he should offer him as a 
victim at a sacrifice? A twelve years’ war is writ herein, and after 
that the marriage. | 

Matkhan: Sire, hearken to my rede. Through every land would 
there be scornful laughter. "What!" they will ery, “js Raja 
Parmal of base descent 2” Hast thou no fear of derision, that 
thou returnest the Tiki from thy house? (85) Nay, the Tika will 
I not return, een though the very Heavens be moved. Though in the 
battlefield my flesh were hacked to gobbets, still my headless trunk 
would rise and ply the sword. Whether my life 
I will not return without the marriage made. 

Then answered Parmal, “ Malkhai, first from Malhné! gain thou 
her assent, and then for Brahma the TikA mayst thou accept.” When 
Malkhai heard these words he departed and Came to Malhna, and she 
saw him coming and went forward to meet him. She pressed him to 
her heart and sate him by her side, and thus she cried ;— 

Malhna: Ever since thou laidest the foundations of Sirsi fort, 
hast thou abandoned Mahoba. Each morning have I stood upon the 


* She was Parmil's chief wife and the leading spiri Py a 8 
mes pirit of the court. Parmal, 
who was 4 contemptible coward, leant altogether on her ad oi arm 


ViTe, 


continue or depart, 
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palace-roof and gazed along the road. Each wayfarer that I descried, 
him did I fancy to be my brave Malkhan. (90) Tell me on what 
matter hast thou come. 

Malkhan: A Tiki hath come from Delhi, accept thou it for 

MalAnad: Tell me what kind of Tika it may be. 

So Malkhai took the missive and handed it to her. She opened 
it and read, scanning it letter by letter; and when she had read it 
she was troubled, and no word issued from her mouth. 

Malhna: Malkhai, hear me. Send thou this missive back to 
Delhi. No wish have I for a Tika, nor care I for a daughter-in-law. 
If my son remain unmarried, all his life will he with me at home 
abide. 

(95) Malthdn: Hearken, Mother, to my rede. Only when Béla 
hath been wedded to Brahma will I give over my resolve. This Tika 
may not be returned. By my father’s name, by the holy Ganges. 
ne'er will I draw back; no, though I bathe in Parmal’s blood. 
Without this marriage I will not come back from Delhi,—no, whether 
my life remain or not. 


Then did Queen Machhuli' address her, “ Malhna, hearken to 


my rede, On the day that they set forth for Mard to take their 
vengeance for their father, as thou didst paint the /?kd-mark * upon 
their foreheads someone sneezed? in front of thee. Then didst 
thou forbid Udan, crying, ‘ Younger Brother, set thou not forth.’ 
Yet paid he no heed to thee, and safely reached he Maro. Maro then 
did he utterly destroy, and so took he vengeance for his father’s 
death. So, now, forbid not Malkhai, for he will not heed thy word.” 

(100) So Queen Malhné sent for Brahma. She took the arm of 
her only son, and to Malkhai gave it she to hold. 

Malhnad: As it is in thy mind, Baniphar Rai, so do. Summon 
thou Tahar and the four Négis of Delhi. 

Forthwith did Ripna* set forth to Sirsi. To the palace where 
Sulkhai was sitting, there went he and made his bow. “The Négis 
are summoned, and with them send thou Tahar.” So Sulkhai released 
them from their bonds and sped them to Mahoba. 

1 Another name for Dbl, or Diwal Ds, the mother of Alhi and Udan. 

2 This is not the Tika of which we have been hearing so much, but is a mark 
put on the forehead for various reasons. In this case it was pot on a person when 
setting out on a hazardous journey. 

2 A bad omen. 

* He was the Mahoba herald. 





be 
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In the palace of Rani Malhna did Malkhai cry aloud, “ Great 
will be thy name in every Jand, and over the whole world will thy 
fame be spread. (105) The Wonder-stone is in Mahoba. In the 
palace make ye preparations. For Tahar hath come to see it, and he is 
the son of Prithiraj.” 

So from house to house did Malhna send the news, and golden 
pitchers (kalas)1 set she over every door. In each lane were carpets 
spread, sprinkled all with fragrant perfume, She summoned all her 
women-friends and filled their laps with abir.2 Armed with golden 
syringes * sang they festal songs, while all around was heard the beat 
of drums, and the honsetops were decked with red. 

Malhna sent to the palace for a pandit, and with cowdung of the 
gods " plastered she the marriage square. (110) The golden pitchers 
Were set up, and the bridegroom's throne of sandal wood was erected, 
The women sang festa! songs, and without stood the brave Malkhan. 
Then Brahma was called for, and he came to the sandal square ; 
thither also came Udan, Dhéwa, and Alha to where Malkhai stood. 
Next Parmal was summoned, and thither the Raji came. Hore were 
Pandits reciting the Védas. There were bards Singing peeans. 

Then Tahar, with Chara in his company, and his troop arrived, 
_ and every place through which he passed was like a garden of red 
- flowers. The sytinges of saffron-water were then discharged, and 
every horse became red with the stain. Abir and gulal formed clouds 
like dust in all the lanes, and choi and sandal fell like rain. 
(115) When Chatra and Tahar saw this spectacle they rejoiced in 
heart, and wished good luck to the city of Mahoba where King Parmal 
dwelt. “ The city is like Indra’s heaven. Here the touch of the 
Wonder-stone turneth Iron into gold’; and with these words they 
reached the palace. 

Cried Malkhai, “ The auspicious time is come. haste ye to present 
the Tika.” So Tahar alighted from his horse and entered the 
palace. One over the other wore seven iron plates hidden in the 
ground, and when Tahar drave in his spear it pierced them all. 

' These are used as an auspicious decoration—something like pinnacles, 
They are frequently mentioned in the following pages, 

* A red powder scattered on festive occasions, 

* Used for scattering saffron-water anc similar fluids on stich occasions, 

* The square (cha wl) on which the MMrriage ceremonies are Performed is p 
with sandal and a Plaster of cowdung. Here Malhni secures the dung of the 
Ramadhenu, or mvatic cow of the gods, which grants all cos 


* Abir and guldl are two red powders ssattered on festive occasions, had ia 
a kind of fragrant Paste, } | 
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Quoth he, “ This be the custom of my land,—and its own law hath 
every family,—that if Brahma can draw forth this spear, then will 
I offer him the Tika.” 

(120) When Parmal heard these words of Tahar he became sore 
dismayed, and Malhna pondered in her heart and said :— 

Malina: Malkhai, hearken to my rede. If such a deed be 
wrought in my courtyard, who wotteth what God may do in after 
years. Return thou the Tika to Delhi, for accepted it may not be, 

Then quoth Udan, “ Hearken, Mother, to my rede. If the Tika 
go back from Mahéba then dishonoured wilt thou be.” Saith he to 
Tahar, “It is I that should uproot the spear. If a servant can do 
the work, then what need be there for the master to attempt it?” 
Quoth Tahar, “If thou be his servant, then it is Brahma that up- 
rooteth the spear,” and forthwith Udan grasped it, and, as though it 
were but a radish, up pulled he it. (125) Then saith Tahar to Chaiira, 
“ Hearken, O Brahman, to my word. How should not Parmal rule, 
when in his house are heroes such as this.” 

So Tahar laughed and took a bira' and to Brahma gave it; and 
as Brahma began to chew it, in front of him there sounded a sneeze. 
There, in the painted palace, did Malhni weep. “ Udan,” cried she, 
“return the Tika. There hath come an omen of evil in the painted 
palace, and killed will be my son. If my son remain unmarried, 
all his life will he with me at home abide. No wish have I for the 
marriage rite, nor long I for a daughter-in-law. Udan, hearken to 
my rede, and give him back the Tika.” 

(dan: If I give back this Tika after it hath come to our house, 
I shall be derided throughout this Kali age. (190) In this our 
house do omens go in counter wise. All our customs are contrary to 
those of others. When we set forth to avenge our father at Maro, 
‘twas thou, Queen Malhna, who didst worship the might of our arms, 
and as thou didst affix the ‘itd-mark upon my forehead, in front 
of thee there came the sound of a sneeze. In this palace didst thou 
then forbid us, yet did we go and our father did we avenge. 

Tahar then called for the Chandél’s (i.e. Parmal’s) Négis and 
gave them ornaments to wear, and Udan returned into the palace 
and sent for the golden casket, He called for Tahar’s four Négis and 
gave them ornaments to wear, and those that remained over, gave he 
to Chaiira, and thus he said :— 


1 A Mird is a quid of jin-leaf and spices for chewing. It is often, aa here, given 
in confirmation of a pledge. As before, a sneere is a bad omen, 
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Udan: Here be thy four Négis, Beni Purohit, Rima Dasaudhi, 
Bhauna Nai, and Sobha Bhat. If there be other Négis in Delhi, give 
thou these to them. 

(135) The thirteenth day of the dark half of Magh (January— 
February) was found to be the day of good omen for the marriage, 
and then did Tahar make his bow and march away. Quoth Udan to 
Malkhai, “ Hearken, brother, to my rede. Throughout the army seno 
thou forth a command that a salute be fired this day in Mahoba.” At 
each discharge were a hundred cannons fired, and the smoke spread 
across the sky. Such was the salute that was fired for the Tiki 
that its sound was heard by Mahil Parihar 

A messenger came running to Urai. The runner made his bow 
and began to tell the news to Mahi]. « The Tika of Béla hath come 
and hath been offered at Mahoba.” and on hearing this did Mahil’s 
body blaze like fire. (140) “ Bring me my mare with all speed, 
This Tika must I get refused.” No sooner was his mare saddled than 
he mounted her, and took the road to Delhi. For four days did he 
journey, and then did he arrive. There was the court of Prithiraj 
assembled. Mahil leaped to the ground from the young mare, and 
a groom caught hold of her. To the Emperor (Badshah) made he his 
bow, and for him did they set a seat on high. | 

Prithiraj : Be seated, Chieftain of Urai, and tell me of thy welfare. 

Mahil: A rumour have I heard, and no words have I wherewith 
totellit. Didst thou send the T; ato Mahoba and offer it to Brahma ? 
Mean is the caste of the Baniphars. Was it to their house that thou 
wentest for betrothal ? (145) Tf thou wouldst have thy good name 
remain, then back have thoy this Tika sent. 

While thus he spoke, even then did Tahar and Chattra with the 
four Négis reach the palace. 

Prithiraj: Chaira tell me. Didst thou go thither to offer the 
Tika? I forbade thee from Mahoba. Here and now, O Chaiira, 
retum thither and take it back. 

Tahar: Father, hearken to my rede. Of the lineage of the 


fr 
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the dogs in Mahiba. The month of Migh began, and Alha made his 
preparations for the wedding march. To every Raja with whom 
he had ties of friendship did he send the invitation. To each and 
all did he write, “Come thou and join my cavalcade.” The Rajas 
came to Mahiba each with his army. All around were the forces 
encamped with their red flags waving. 

Then came Mahil to Mahoba, and to Malhni did he hasten, She 
greeted him with “ Brother, tell me of thy case”. A false letter to 
him from Prithiraj did Mahil bring and read it out to Malhna. 
(155) ~ Bring thou Brahma alone, and I will have performed the 
seven circuits; but if any Banaphar come, him will I behead.” 

Mahl: Hearken, Sister, to my rede, and alone with me send 
Brahma. The seven circuits will I see to being carried out, and safely 
back will I bring Brahma’s wedding litter. 

These words did Malhna credit, and for a Pandit did she send. 
But Mahil said, “Sister, hearken to my rede. If thou count up 
for the lucky moment, and if the Baniphar Rai hear thereof, I shall 
be stopped from departing from Mahdbi. Send thou therefore 
privately and Brahma call." So she sent for Brahma, and got ready 
a litter and therem made him sit. Quoth she to Mahil, “‘ To thee my 
son have madeover. Brother, be thou very prudent.” (160) Then 
did Mahil take the litter, and with it go forth through the palace gate. 

When Udan heard that Mahil had taken Brahma off, then on his 
horse Ras Béndul did he gallop to Mahoba, and at the Lady Malhna’s 
gate heavily did he dismount. When she saw him approaching, then 
went she forth to meet him, and thus, with joinéd hands, spake he 
to her :-— 

' Udan: Are we two only for fighting and for being killed, that thou 
hast made Mahil, the Parihar, thy wedding-broker (agua)? Lo, we, 
the invited Banaiphars, sit empty, while it is the Parihir that eats 
the feast. Alone with him didst thou send Brahma. Now never wilt 
thou see thy son again, and, hark thou, Mother, ne'er again to Mahaba 
will T come. (165) My words hast thou despised and the counsel of 
Mahil hast thou taken. 

With such words did Udan depart, and to Daspurwa ! take his way. 
Sunmé was standing at the window, and Udan saw she coming. 

Sunma ; Wherefore is thy lofty countenance lowering, and why 
doth thy moustache hang down ? 

* This was where Alhd and Udan lived. Sunmi was Alba's wife, and, Tdan 
being his younger brother, she could epeak with him. 

¥OL, 11. PART IV, as 
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Udan : Sunma, my sister, ask not aught, for no words have I to 
tell it. Mahil, the Parihar of Urai, hath taken away Brahma all alone. 
At our frontier are assembled the guests for the wedding cavaleade. 
On our borders are they camped, and Mahil hath taken Brahma 
alone away. Hearken, O Sister. Ne'er to Mahoba will T go again, 

(170) Summa: Brother, are thy senses gone! From thine 
infancy hath Malhna cared for thee, and with milk in cups thee hath 
she fed. If ever Brahma should be killed, then but the price of dust 
wouldst thou be worth. Make thyself ready, and speed thou off to 
Delhi. 

Then hastened Udan to his camp. The drums were beaten, and the 
warriors all stood to arms. Paper of Kalpi and a pencase took he 
in his hand, and thus to Malkhai did he indite the tale. “‘ Brother, 
be thou very heedful, Secretly and with frand hath Mahil come, and 
Brahma hath he carried off. Let not him of Urai escape, but take 
thou him a captive.” Forthwith started the messenger with the 
letter and at Sirsa did he arrive. (175) Malkhai was seated on his 
throne as he presented it, and when he read it for Sulkhai did he call. 
“ Mahil of Urai cometh by here. Seize thoy him and make him 
captive.” Then did Sulkhai sound the drum and make his army ready. 
He sent for his mare Hiraunji and leaped astride her. Then to the 
border of the fief with his arm y marched he forth. He pitched his camp 
at the meeting of the four roads, and there halted he till Brahma’s 
litter and Mahil on his mare Lilli came that way. On seeing them, 
to Mahil did Sulkhai advance. To him he made his bow, and thus did 
he aceost him :— 

(180) Sulkhai - Uncle, hearken to my rede, 
thou shouldst deal treacherously with us, To destroy our family 
was thine aim. Make thy men put the litter down. 

Sullchai took Brahma’s litter, and sent it on to Sirsi; and there 
did they perform the present-giving (nég-chér) and the marriage 
custom at the well.’ Miahil's arms did he bind, and at the city gate 
did he make them hang him up. 

The wedding cavalcade set forth from Mahoba and by Sirsa did it 
pass. WUdan came riding on his horse Ras Bendul, and Atha 
on his elephant Pachsiwad, and so came they all to Sirsa and reached 
the city gate. There Alha saw Mabil hanging, and cried he, “ Who 
hath prisoned Mahil ? (185) Quickly his arms unbind.”” When 

* These are two cerem 


| ones performed by the brideproom’s party before leaving 
his parent's house for the Marriage “eremony at the home of the bride, 


Right was it not that 
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-Mahil was released, a loud cry did he utter. “ Rajas have come from 
every land, and before them hath Sulkhai put me to disgrace. Before 
all the folk hath he dishonoured me and had me at the gate hung up. 
Now, to Delhi I will not go, for how there can I show my face?" 
Then Udan leaped upon his horse and to Dhéwa did he ery, “ With 
chains bind Mahil, and m a litter make him lie. If to Delhi he go not, 
then who will do our business there?” But all Mahil’s followers he 
turned back, and, when he set his army on the march, he took him 
on alone, 

(190) Ready were Malkhai and Sulkhai and all the men of Sirsa 
for the road ; so the knights, each with his cavaleade, set forth and 
reached the army's camp. Forth issued the litter of Brahm&nand 
surrounded by its company of nobles, and thus the procession took the 
road to Delhi. Forseven days did they march till they came to the 
Delhi border, and eight cds from the city did they pitch the camp. 
The Rajpiits loosed their belts, from off the elephants were the howdahs 
taken down, from the horses the saddles, and there the procession 
made its halt. 

To Alha then quoth Udan: “ Hearken, brother, to my rede. Go 
thou to Parmal and ask his will. Take counsel with him as to what 
time he would have the marriage rites begun.” (195) Then to Parmal 
did Alha say with joinéd palms, “ Hearken, Sire, to my word. Summon 
thou thy Pandit, and fix the auspicious moment for the Reception at 
the Door.”* So Chiramani was sent for to the tent. His almanac 
did he open, and over his holy books did he begin to ponder. Of each 
chaughari * did he the omens test, and fixed at last upon the rising of 
the Fish. Quoth he, “ For the Reception at the Door, now is the 
propitious time. Now, even now, send forth the aipan bari.” * 

On hearing these words, for Riipna did Malkhai, the chieftain, call, 
and thus did he command, “ Bari, take thou the aipan, and, for the 

) As Mahil was brother of Malhné, the mother of the bridegroom, his presence 
at the wedding was necessary in order to represent her. His absence would spoil 
everything. 

* In « Hindd marriage, important ceremonies take place at the gate or door 
of the bride's house, on the arrival of the bridegroom's party. The Pandit is asked 
to fix an auspicious moment for their arrival there. 

7 A ghari is a space of twenty minutes. A chawghari is four of th se, or eighty 
minutes. | 

* An aipen (Sanskrit dfarpana) is a paste of rice and turmeric, which ia painted 
on images of the pods, on sacred vessels, etc, Adri is “ water", and a jar of water 
decorated with this aipan, called aipan Miri, is sent as a preliminary intimation of 
the arrival of the bridegroom's party. dri is aleo the caste-name of the servant 
employed to deliver the aipan bdri on such occasions. Ripnd, as we shall she 
later, waa a Barj by caste, 
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Chandél, the door-rite do thou achieve.” Then quoth Riipna, 
“ Hearken, brother, to my word. Think thon not that Delhi is as 
Nainagarh,! whence tookest thou Sunma to be Alha’s spouse. (200) 
No easy fort is Delhi, where dwelleth the brave Chauhan. Seven sons 
hath Prithiraj, and of them not one feareth death. Set not thy hopes 
on me. I go not there to be beheaded.” Then up spake Udan, 
“ Hearken, brother, to my word, If from thy mouth issue such mean 
speech, gone for ever is thy Rajpithood. Here, for the wedding, 
whether Brahma remain or not, told of for aye will this day itself 
remam. Thee do I look upon as no mere Négi, but as a brother do 
I think of thee, Make thyself ready in the tent, and wend thou thy 
way to Delhi.” And Ripna stood there with Joined palms, and thus 
spake he :— 

Ripnd : Hearken, O brave Malkhan : send thou for Brahma’s horse, 
Harnagar ; (205) send also for his purple turban, and give thou them 
to me. 

That which Ripna the Biri asked for, he received, and then and 
there did he mount his horse. The aipan bari took he, and his bow 
made he to the assembled chiefs. On the horse Harnagar galloped he 
forth, and so did he approach the gate of Delhi. Then spake the 
guardian of the gate, * Stranger, hearken to my word. Whence comest 
thou, and whither dost thou go! What be thy name?” 

Ripnd: There is a city hight Mahdba, and therein. doth King 
Parmal dwell. His son is Brahminand, the Chandél, and for marriage 
is he come. At the border lieth camped the wedding cavaleade, and 
Ripna Bari is my name. The aipan bari have I brought. Send for, 
and give to me my fee, 

(210) The Guardian of the Gate: For the Rite of the Door what 
be thy fee ? Tell thou to me, that the king I may advise, 

Riipna : For full four ghayis? let there be sword-play at the door, 
and there let there flow a stream of blood. Such be my fee for the 
Rite of the Door, Haste thou, and tel] the King. 

Two messengers hastened to the palace. There was the court of 
the Emperor (Béadshah) assembled and thick was the throne-room 
crowded. Full two thousand valiant men were seated there, each with _ 
his naked sword in hand. Lancers were there three thousand, their 





I heen. Alhi’s wife, was the daughter of the Raja of Naindgarh, and was 
won only after hard fighting. Rapné had there Played the same part as that now 
entrusted to him, and barely escaped with his life, ap 
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spear-points glittering in the light, and Debi, a Maratha of the South, 
sat there with his naked sword upon his knee. Angad of Gwalior City 
was there and Randhir of Lahore. Dhandhi, Prithiraj’s brother's 
son ,! was seated there with his naked sword upon his knee. (215) Bhiira 
Mughul of Kabul was there—he who was not afraid to die; Rahmat 
and Sahmat of Jinsi, of the terrible two-edged swords. Bir Bhuganta, 
the hero of Jagnik (he was chief of all the heroes), and eke the seven 
sons of Prithiraj, whose names be these: Siraj, Chandan, Sardan, 
Mardan, and Gopi for the fifth ; Moti and Tahar, and know ye that 
in Tahar had Karna become incarnate. Assembled was the court of 
Prithiraj and crowded with such valiant men as these; and on-the 
golden throne sat Prithi, as over him the tasselled chowriea waved. 

The messenger made his bow, and thus spake he with joined palms, 
“ The Bari hath brought the «ipen bari and standeth at the gate. (220) 
For full four ghayis demandeth he a fight, and asketh that valiantly 
the sword at thy door may ply.” When Prithiraj heard these words, 
for his son Siraj did he call. “‘ Go, bind that Baris arms, and bring 
thou him before mine eyes.” At these words did Siiraj take his shield 
and sword, and forth did set. But to Ripna the time had seemed long- 
and, without call, to the palace he himself had come. Pithaura (i.e. 
Prithiraj) was seated on his throne, and to him Ripna made his 
reverence. He raised the aipan bari and placed it on the throne, and 
thus he cried, ** The Bari of the Chandél am [. Call for, and give to 
me my fee.” On hearing this for Tahar did Prithira) send. (225) 
“Let not Rijpna Bari go, and have his head cut off.” So at him did 
Tahar rush, as the knights drew forth their swords. Many a sword- 
blow was aimed at Ripna, him did all the knights surround. Then 
Riipna of his life abandoned hope, and forthwith drew his blade. 
and as each knight struck at him, him felled he to the ground. To 
Prithi’s throne he fought his way, and into the aipan bart drove he 
his spear and so took it up. “ Still to me is due my fee ; to the marriage 
circuits will I come and take it,” and with these words harked back 
he towards the gate. At him the Rajpits rushed, and in the lanes 
surrounded him. He turned, and swords began to ring, and: of 
scymitars trang loud the clang. 

(250) Then to Harnagar did Riipna call, * Hearken to my word. 
From thy colthood did Malhna cherish thee, and cups of milk did she 
give thee to thy drink. To the Sons of the Moon hath a wrongful deed 
been done, Help me in my sore strait,” and at these words Hamagar 

1 He was son of Prithirij's brother, Khinda Rai. 
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bounded forth and rushed into the lanes. Where one was killed by 
Ripna, the horse killed two; where.two were killed by Riipna, the 
horse killed four, Each knight that came in front of him, to death he 
bit him. Right and left kicked he forth, till Ripna pulled a rein and 
turned him, and through the gate he bounded forth. Drenched with 
blood was Ripni, and scarlet dyed was the horse, and so, in four 
ghayis, reachéd they the camp. 

(235) To the tent where lay the Chandél hied Riipna; and when 
he saw him drenched with blood, troubled in heart became Parmal. 

Udan: Tell me, Raipna, of the happenings at the gate. 

Rtipna ; Ask me not, gallant Udan ; for no words have I wherewith 
to tell it. Full of rage were three thousand knights, and mighty were 
the sword-blows struck. My trusty steel I pled, and turned them back, 
and back have I brought the aipan bari. 

Mahil saw this spectacle, and therewith called he for his mate. 
To them he said, “ E’en now will I haste to Delhi, and to Prithiraj this 
' will T say, that Brahma’s door-rite he allow, and that he let the seven 
circuits be performed.” Then leaped he on his filly, and to Delhi 
bent his course. The court of the Emperor (Badshah) was sitting, and 
crowded was the hall of audience when Mahil dismounted and in the 
middle took his stand. (240) When Prithiraj saw him coming near, 
for him did he set a seat on high. “Come hither, O Mahil of Urai, 
and tell to me thy tale.” 

Mahal: Hearken. Raja, to my rede. Valiant, indeed, be the men 
of Mahoba, and by thee never to be conquered, This be my counsel, 
and pay thou heed to it. To all the camp send sherbet, in the which 
powon hath been mixed. Drinking that sherbet will they all die, and 
thus thy credit and thy fame will safe be made. 

(245) Then summoned Prithiraj Siraj his son. The four Négis 
sent he for, and quickly had the sherbet mixed, With poison did he 
mingle it, and filled it into nine hundred jars. The four Négis with him 
did Siraj take, and at the head of the crew of bearers did he march, 
and in three ghayis did they reach the camp. From the Guardian of the 
Gate he asked where Parmil wonned, and to the tent where Parmil 
abode made he his way. There, seated on his throne found he the 
Chandél. Malkhan, the brave, was on his right, and Siraj made his 
bow, and bade them in the tent to set the bahangis 1 down. 

Siraj: The Emperor (Badshih) hath sent me, and sherbet have 





" A bohangi is o pole with o sling at each end for carrying jars, ete. on the 
shoulder, Each bahangi, therefore, carried two jars of the poisoned sherbet. 
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I brought. Amongst thy knights distribute 1t, and for the Door 
Rites prepare. 

(250) To Udan Malkhan made a nod, and in his hand he took a 
cup. Just then somewhere sneezed a knight, and Udan's mind was 
touched with doubt. Straightway called he for Dhéwa, and asked of 
him the meaning of the omen. The wise one oped his book and 
looked therein, and thus did he interpret :— 

Dhéwa: The sherbet dispense thou to no one. A horrible thing it 
be, that beareth not the telling. In it hath Prithiray poison mingled, 
and should a knight peradventure taste it, he will die. 

Then the chieftain, Udan, called fora dog. A cup with the sherbet 
did he fill, and give it to the dog to drink. E’en as he drank of it, 
the dog fell dead, and Alha’s younger brother blazed with wrath. (255) 
Tn his hand he took a whip, and with it flogged the Négis. Then all the 
sherbet that the king had sent, into the ditch they cast it, and fast, 
away to Delhi, fled Siiraj, the Négis, and the burder-bearers. 

The Emperor's court was assembled, and thither went Siiraj, 
and before the Presence made his bow. 

Siraj: Great diviners are the men of Mahdba, and no omen 
escapeth them. All the sherbet that thou sentest them, that have they 
had east into the ditch. Alha will come to perform the Door Rites. 
What then will Bhagwan! do? 

Mahil: Prithiraj, hearken to my rede. At the door, into the 
ground drive a bamboo pole, and on the top thereof a pitcher fix. 
When Alhi cometh tell him to take the pitcher down. Next, to thy 
two elephants, Jafira and Bhadra, give thou wine to drink, and when 
they be mad-drunk, at the door do thou let them loose. (260) Then. 
when the men of Mahdba come, say to them, O brave Chauhan, ~ This 
be the custom of my land—and its own law hath every family—that 
whosoever cometh the Door Rite to perform, first must he fell these 
elephants, and after that from the pole must he take down the pitcher ; 
and, not till he hath accomplished these, will word of the Door Rite 
be said.” 

With this did Mahil to the bridegroom’s camp return, while 
Prithiraj hastened to his antechamber, and into the palace sent he 
word. Within, they fixed the wedding standard, and with betel- 
leaves thatched they the wedding arbour. Pitchers of gold and stools 
of sandal-wood were duly placed in order. Forth sent he a command, 
and all the fair maids of Delhi did he summon to the bridal rite. 

1 A name of God, - 
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(265) So happed the matter there. Now hear what followeth. 
To Malkhan spake Udan that in festive apparel he should deck himself, 
and have the Mahébi force arrayed for the Door Rite of Brahma, 
the Chandél. Such was the news that spread throughout the camp, 
and each knight donned his armour and stood attent. The drum was 
beaten, and into the stirrup did each knight put his foot—on elephants 
and on horses did they ride. To the creaking of the cannons’ wheels 
the army marched, and the litter of Brahma was raised and surrounded 
by many nobles. As the red dhak-leaves fly, when a storm comes up 
in Asirh,? so waved the red silk pennants, so flaunted forth the 
banners on the elephants. (270) In a whirlwind rose the dust, and to 
the heavens it ascended. Ay, friends, to the heavens did it ascend, 
till the sun could not be seen. In a tumult of sound did the forces 
of Mahoba advance. For full oj ht cos did it stretch out, and all around 
was naught but darkness visible. 

The messenger spied the army, and to the king went he, and with 
joined palms thus did he address him. “O king, keep thou thy wits 
most clear, Wherefore sleepest thou yet? The army hath come, 
and halteth at the door.” Then did Prithiraj summon Chaiira and 
Dhandhi, and for his Seven sons senthe. To Kamla Kurmi of Tambara 
and to Randhir of Lahore did he cry, “ The Mahoba wedding cavalcade 
hath come. (275) Now show ye care.” Each king, who to the 
nuptials had been called, upon his elephant climbed, and on their 
horses rode the seven sons of Prithiraj. Twelve pairs of kettledrums 
were beaten loud, and all artayed stood the army of seven hundred 


thousand men. At their head, up to his border, marched forth 


Prithiraj. Then spake he to his Pandit, and thus instructed him :— 
Prithirdj > Send thou for cowdung, and at the 


Then to the Mahaba camp did Prithiraj send a 


messenger, and his 
Son Chandan as his harbinge 


tr. (280) There did they arrive, and to 

Alha made he his bow. “ As harbinger I come, and Prithiraj it be 

Who hath sent me.” Then. lha gave the order and all the camp made 

ready. Up, by the bearers. was Brahminand’s litter raised, and all 

' around, by many a noble of high estate was it escorted. On his right 
: The name of a month, June-July. 

pete Pearls of the largest size, Which are believed to grow on the heads of 
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went Alha with Uday Singh Rai," and with him went Malkhin and 
King Parmial. 

When the two armies were but a little way apart, and were near 
to Delhi gate, then up spake Tahar, and thus to Alhi did he say :-— 

Tahar: Hearken thou, now, Banaphar Rai; this be the custom of 
my land,—and its own law hath every family,—that whoe'er it 
be that cometh to the door, elephants twain to the ground must first 
he fell. 

(285) There, by the door, the two maddened elephants, Jadri and 
Bhaira, swayed in mighty throes, as up the men of Sirsi came. Udan 
and Malkhin advancing stood by Alhi, and just then were the 
elephants let loose and rushed upon the army. Amid the troops they 
whirled their chains, and hither and thither did they scatter them. 
Malkhan from the gate turned back and to the twain drew near. 
Dévi did he invoke, and the feet of Siva call to mind as he shouted 
at them and as he and Udan on them charged. One by the tusk he 
caught, and felled him to the ground, while Udan caught thé other 
by the trunk, and dashed him down before the gate. 

(290) Amazed was Tahar at the felling of the elephants, but thus 
did he say to them: “ First must thou take down that golden pitcher 
from the pole.” Malkhai turned his eyes, and to Jagnaik then spake 
he, “Tis thou to take it down, that so our task be crowned by success.” 
Galloping came Jagnaik to the gate upon the horse Harnagar, but 
Tahar saw him coming and called to Kamlipat, “‘ He be thy worthy 
match who waiteth there. Take thou him captive, and bind him fast 
_ with chains,” So Kamla forward pressed his elephant and to Jagnaik 
cried, “If to the pitcher thou put forth thy hand, thee from thy 
steed will I cast down.” At this did Jagnaik blaze with wrath, and 
fierce, like fire, shone his eyes. (295) He spurred his horse so that 1% 
reared, and with its fore-feet smote the forehead of the elephant. 
At Kamlipat’s mahout dealt he a blow, and felled him from the - 
howdah to the ground. Amazed was Kamlapat at this, and forth 
his sword he drew. Three mighty strokes he smote with all his strength, 
but Jagnaik received no wound, and in reply wheeled round his steed 
and at Kamla rushed. With the boss of his shield he thrust the 
howdah-canopy, and to the ground hurled he its twelve pinnacles, 
His sword he drew and raised it over Kamla. Through the shield of 
thinoceros-hide and through its velvet limmg did he rive, through 
twelve rings of Kamla’s coat of mail he cut, and down to his navel 


1 ie. Udan. 
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his body did he cleave. Thus, when Jagnaik felled him, was Kamla 
slain before the gate. 

(300) For Rahmat and Sahmat then did Tahar call. “ Let ye 
none of the men of Mahoba hence escape. Let no one of them 
unwounded go.” They urged their horses forward to the pole, and then 
the gallant Udan turning looked, and summoned Manna Gijar. 
To the hero Dhéwa cried he, “ Keep thy wits most clear, for here 
stand foemen worthy of thy steel, and in thine own hand lieth thy 
fealty.” From ‘their belts drew they their blades, and at the pate 
began their swords to ring, till wounded were Rahmat and Sahmat, 
and from before them fled. Then in single combat fought each knight, 
and both sides plied their swords, till Tahar fave the order to his 
Rajpits that they fire the guns, “ Lot ye ho one of the men of Mahoha 
hence escape, (305) Cut off the head of each,” and at these words 
the seven sons of Prithiraj drew their glaives. Here cannon-balls, 
there musket-shots were fired, there were wielded the mighty swords, 
Great was the turmoil as the balls, as the Javelins, spears, and arrows 
smote, In close combat joined the two armies, and hand to hand was 
plied the dagger. Foot fought with foot, and horse encountered 
horse. With elephant elephant twisted trunk,—on them, with their 
iron goads, fought the mahouts, and when the posts of the howdah- 
canopies were jammed together, above them, with their daggers 
fought the riders. But a pace from each other fell the footmen, at 
each two paces lay a horseman, and, like a little hillock, to each ised 1 
lay an elephant dead. (310) Cut off were the heads of horses, slashed 
off were the faces of the footmen, hacked off were the arms of the 
Rajpiit knights, and down to the ftound fell the wounded, Mana- 
sahi swords were plied and seymitars of Wilfiyat; the clash of the 
broad-sword of Bardwan resounded, as the Young beardless soldiers 
were cut down, The wounded lay in their blood and cried for but one 
‘drink ; water became worth a golden mohur for a glass, and even 80, 
though sought for, it could not be found. Some for their children 
wept, others for their parents screamed, and others yet again dropped 
tears for the hew-wedded wives at home, whom they ne'er should see 
gam. For a watch and a quarter did the combat last, and at the 
fate there ran a stream of blood. Over the door, were the weddi 
pitchers sunk in blood, and sticky became men’s hands with the fat 

* A bined is a measure of area, the twentieth part of a & 


7 a. ighd, whioh mstally 
equala about five-cighths of an acre. There woukl therefore be thirty-two dead 
elephants to the acre | 
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of the dead. (315) In terraces were massed up the cut-off heads, 
and in great heaps were the bodies piled. ‘Of Delhi, a hundred and 
fifty thousand knights lay dead before the gate, and of the men of 
Mahoba were twenty thousand slain, where carcasses were heaped 
on careasses. No one knew friend from foe, and ever around of * kill”, 
* kill * rang the cry, 

Udan came pressing on his horse Ras Béndul to the pole, and to hie 
steed he cried, ‘ Now be the time for thee to save mine honour,” 
Siva, of the dark-blue throat, he called to mind, and Maniya, the 
Guardian of Mahoba. Then took he the name of Rama Chandra, 
and prayed to Sarada to be his help. He spurred his horse, and to 
the pitcher came he up. Yea, the pitcher fastened on the summit of 
the pole, that took he down. (320) Then the pitcher did Udan the 
gallant carry unto Tahar, and thus spake he, “The fee thou didst 
demand, that have I fully paid. Now call for and give me mine.” 
When Prithiraj had seen the lads} and how they had done these deeds 
of derring-do, then quoth he, * Mighty champions, of a truth, are the 
men of Mahiba, by whom my sword hath been defeated.” Then had 
he the Rite of the Door performed for Brahminand, and sent for and 
paid the wedding fees to all. 

But Mahil heard of this, and hastened to the king. 

Mahil; Water at thy hand will no man drink, if with Mahoba 
thou make a marriage bond. Call thou Parmal, and with him carry 
out the Rite of the Samdhora* First let there be the Samdhora, 
and after that the seven wedding circuits; and, now, heed thou my 
rede. Ere ever they come to the Samdhara, cut off the heads of each 
and all. 

(825) Then spake Prnithira) to Udan, “ Bring thou here Parmal.”’ 
So Udan pressed on his young horse, and to the litter did he speed. 
With joined palms he thus addressed the king, “ Hear thou and heed, 
Parmal. When thou the Samdhdra hast performed, then can the 
marriage rite take place. To the gate art thou called. Father of 
my father,? come with me,” and when the Son of the Moon * heard 
these words, for the gate he started forth. When the Chandél's litter 

1 Alba, Udon, and Malkhan are throughout represented as mere boys, although 
valiant leaders of men. 

® The two f{athers-in-law of a bride and bridegroom are, respectively, samadhi 
to each other, The samdAérd rite is the formal mutual recognition of the relation- 


ship, Between the two there is usually an exchange of presents and of cloaks and 


purlanda, 
2 A title of respect, not of real relationship. 
‘ie. Parmal. See note 3 on p. 583, 
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reached the gate, there stood Prithiraj, watching the way, and holding 
in his hand a hetel-leaf. io 

Prithiray : King Parmil, hearken. This be the custom of my land— 
and its own law hath every family—that in Delhi every rite and every 
custom is reversed, and as elsewhere no rite is done. (330) First 
fasten thou! this betel-leaf upon my breast, and then with Rela 
the wedding canst thou make. 

When upon Prithiraj's mighty form he looked, the legs of the 
Chandél began to quake. A full yard broad was Pritht's chest, and 
like torches blazed his eyes. Thought Parmal, “ with Prithi, who ean 
the Samdhéra make? What Rajpit hath been born who dare ?” 
Then by a fever and an ague was he caught, and turning around, into 
his litter back he leaped. Yea, the litter of the Son of the Moon 
turned back and hastened to the camp. 

Then Udan came to Alha. “0 Elder Brother mine, hearken to my 
word. All Delhi mocketh that Parmal the Samdhdra dare not make.” 
Up on his mare rode Malkhai, and halted on his right, (335) To him 
quoth Udan, “‘ Hearken. Elder Brother mine, unto my word, Prithiraj 
standeth waiting at the gate. Who is it that must £0, and fix the betel- 
leaf upon his breast ?” 

Matkhan: Atha, Elder Brother mine, hearken thou to my rede. 
An elder brother to a father equal js, Therefore do thou advance 
and fasten on the leaf, This Prithiraj’s equal am not I, and how should 
I before him stand ? But thou his equal art. Therefore do thou 
before him go, 

The ladder then was Placed against the elephant, and without 
hurry did Alha, the Baniphar Rai, descend. Then strode he to the 
gateway, where awaiting him stood Prithiraj. A Spot of curd did 
Alha put on Prithi's breast, and, while the Warriors that stood by the 
gate his action watched, with it did he stick the leaf. (340) So thus was 
lone the Samdhéra, and each with eae] : 
the bitterness of death,? and from their bodies poured forth sweat. In 
sons of Débi.” Then quoth he. “ Haste ye, Banaphars, to your camp, 
and send the bridal offerings? Send ye, too, for your Pandit, that he 
4 en : to do this to Prithiraj. There is no exchange of courtesies, 

* Apparently the loving embra Was | er t each nea: 

5 other to death, In edocs cane Phaidon see . ‘Chae 
pose naity Oe a mwas Of roaments and Jewelry made by the bride- 
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may fix the moment of good omen for the rite, and when the bridal 
offerings have been given, then will I suffer the seven circuits to be 
trod.” To the camp did Alha and his army return, and back from its 
trenches did Prithi’s soldiers to the palace wend their way. 

Then to Malkhai did Udan speak that he should send the jewelled 
casket. (345) Atonce he summoned Ripna, and to him he made the 
casket oer. To Delhi did Riipna take it, and there did he find the 
Négis of Prithiraj, and to them he handed it. These took it in their 
charge and brought it to the Painted Hall, Thither was Béla called, 
and to the marnage arbour did she come. With her came all her 
women, and together opened they the casket and upon the jewels 
looked ; but when Béla saw them, with fire blazed her eyes. Each 
omament that had been sent, with contempt she cast it forth, and 
about the arbour did she scatter them, “ Call for the man,” she cried, 
“who brought these from the camp.” So Ripna, the Bari, was sent 
for. Before her stood he with joméd palms, and thus spake she to him : 

(350) Béla: Hearken, Négi of the Chandél. Behold it be 
omaments of the Kali age that thou has brought; and yet it be me, 
me, that the Chandél would in marriage take. Go back and tell thy 
cavalcade, and to Alha speak these words, ‘ Ornaments of Hastinapur 
let him bring, and then let the Chandél make the marriage circuits. 
Bracelets and garments of the Dwapar age let the Banaphar bring, 
then only will the spousals be in Delhi. Négi, go back, and with thee 
this message take.’ Straightway did Ripna return, and hasten to 
the camp. . 

In his tent was seated Alha, and to him Ripna bowed and lonted 
low. Quoth Alha, “ The news of Delhi tell thou me, and what the 
happenings in the palace.” 

Ripnd: The ornaments thou sentest, all those did Béla flg away. 
Adornments of the Dwapar age doth she demand, so see thou send 
them to her with all speed. 

(355) Then Udan spake to Alha, “ Tell me what meaneth this, 
Adornments of the Dwapar age where can we find! For that, what 
means have we ?"’ “ In patience do thou possess thy soul. Even now 
for them I send,”’ and with these words Alha took up his sword, and 
to Dévi Saradia’s temple hastened forth. Oblations with prayers made 
he, and a wreath of cloves did he lay before her. Then, as he would 

1 See the notes to the introductory verses, The Kali is the present age. Bela 
was an incarnation of Draupadi, who lived in the Dwapar age, at Hastindpur, 


She here remembers her former existence, and asks for the ornaments that, in her 
former birth, she wore in those old days, 
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make an offering of his own head upon the altar, Dévi herself came 
down, and seized his hand. She cried, “‘ For what and why dost thou 
of thy life an offering make? Alha! Tell me of thy case.” Then 
Alhé humbly, with jointd palms, replied, “ Mother ! My honour I 
would have thee to preserve. To handfast Brahménanda am I come, 
and in Delhi hath the wedding been prepared. Now garniture of the 
Dwapar days doth Béla seek. (360) Win them for me, I pray.” So 
much heard Dévi Sirada, and she bade him sit and wait till che the 
garniture should find and give to him. Then sped she from the temple 
and to Indra’s heaven did she wend her way. Upon his throne sat 
Indra, and before him came the Mother, Saradi. Cried she, “ Of 
Draupadi the nuptials have been stopped, for it be Brahma in whom 
Arjuna hath become incarnate, Tt 1s of Béla that the wedding rites 
are stopped; therefore the garniture of Draupadi obtain for me.” 
Thereon did Indra raise his eyes, and for the snake-god ! Vasuki, he 
called. “Bring me,” quoth he, “the buried treasure whilom of 
Hastinapur, that Bélai’s marriage rites may be performed.” The snake- 
fod straightway hastened to Patala [the lower regions], and the old old 
jewel casket brought from thence. Indra gave it to Dévi Sarada. 
* With this,” quoth he, “ perform the nuptials of the 
(365) Then took she the casket, and to 
To Alha. the Baniphar, gave she it 
camp. Ripna Bari did he Summon, and by his hand he sent it to the 
wedding arbour. Ripna rode off and to the door he came, Within 
he sent the casket, and Béla, as she opened it and looked therein in 
heart rejoiced exceedingly. Gleefully did she laugh, as she donned the 
ornaments. “‘ Now,” cried she, « hath my soul's longing been fulfilled.”” 
And Ripna from the gate to the camp again returned. 

Then his mare Lilli did Mahil mount and from the camp set forth. 
To Delhi hastened he, where Was the brave Chauhan, (370) When 
Prithiraj marked his approach, a seat on high for him did he command, 
and Mahil dismounted, and with a triple bow bent low. “ What 
news of the camp?” Then Mahil made reply, “ Of seven generations 
of thy forbears will be destroyed the fame, if Béla’s seven circuits be 
performed. This counsel give I thee, and bear thou it, O brave 
Chauhan, in mind. To the arbour invite thou but the men of Mahaba 
¥ hide thou men of valour to 


and their near of kin, Ip closets close b 
head them when they come.” Quoth Prithiraj, « Well, Mahil, 
mighty chief, hast thou counselled, and thus my honour will be saved.” 
' Snakes ore the guardians of buried treasure, 


Chandél prince,” 
her temple did she carry it. 
, and with it he departed to the 
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Three thousand knights did he summon and hid them in the closets. 
Then summoned he the four Négis and his son Chandan. (375) “ Speed 
thou to the camp, and to Alha say, ‘to the palace ari thou invited, 
come thou in haste along with me.’ At this command, to the camp 
did Chandan wend his way. To Alha made he his bow, and loudly 
cried out thus, “ For Delhi make thee ready, and the seven cireuits 
will I have performed.’ Then shouted the gallant Udan to the 
drummers to beat the drum of the assembly, but Chandan said, 
“ Hearken, Brother, this be the custom of my land—and its own law 
hath every family—that of the men of Mahoba, only those near of kin 
to Brahma with me may go. Fear of this dismiss thou from thy heart, 
for no one is.a match for thee.” Ganges water lifted he up, and on it 
swore this oath, “ to you no hostile action will we do.” (380) Then 
bestrode their horses Alha, Udan, Malkhai, and Dhéwa. Jagnaik, the 
Chandél's sister's son, and Manna Gijar, became ready, and Joga and 
Bhiga, brothers of Alha’s wife, the fieree Yadawa of Baurigarh,' and 
he whose name was Mohan. Arose these heroes ten, each with his arms 
equipped. Ready became they, and took the road to Delhi—with 
them the litter of Brahma, while Chandan led the way. At Delhi's gate 
did they arrive, and all, in formal wise, dismounted, when Chandan 
went in front and before Prithiraj presented them. (385) “ The 
near of kin aléne,”’ quoth he, “ are come, and with them bring they 
the litter of the bridegroom.” These words heard Prithiraj, and 
then behind them did he bar the gate. 

To the arbour advanced Brahma’s litter. The priest was 
summoned, and on Lhe Vidas began he to meditate. For Béla also 
did they send, and to the arbour did she come, the while, in the palace, 
her Delhi girl-friends sang the epithalamium. Here and here were 
Pandits reciting the Védas, there and there were poeans sung by bards, 
and thus the ten heroes of Mahoba reached the spot. The Brahmans, 
as they read, seattered grains of holy rice, and there and then began 
the wedding circuits to be paced. 

(390) At the first circuit Siraj drew his scymitar, but, as he 
struck the sword-blow at Brahma, with his shield did Jagnaik ward it 
off. At the second circuit, Chandan drew his scymitar, but, as he 
struck the blow at Brahma, Dhéwa recerved 1t and warded it from him. 
At the third circuit, Sardan drew his scymitar, but, as he struck the 
sword-blow at Brahma, Manna met it with his shield. At the fourth 
circuit, Mardan drew his scymitar, but, as he struck the sword-blow 


1 He was Bir Sahi, whose son had married Chandrivali, Parmél’s daughter, 
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at his skull, Joga warded off the wound. At the fifth cireuit, Gépi 
drew his scymitar, but, as he struck at Brahma’s face, Bhogi warded 
‘olf the wound. (395) At the sixth cireuit Hansa struck a blow, but 
on the right stood Udan, and caught it on his shield. At the seventh 
circuit, Tahar drew his seymitar, but as he struck his sword-blow, 
Malkhai raised his shield. Thus was saved the son of the Chandél, 
and thus were the seven, circuits paced. Then called they the knights 
hidden in the closets, and to the arbour came they forth. Prithiraj 
led them to the assault as they drew their glaives. Then in the arbour, 
swords were plied and countless blows were struck. Out clashed the 
broadswords and loud tang the scymitars. Two thousand did these 
ten men of Mahdba strike down, and in the arbour kill. With blood 
were the marriage pitchers wet, and ticky became the posts with 
fat. (400) Siraj bound they by his arms and him did they command 
to sow the rice} within the arbour. This, and to give away the bride, 
did Udan make him do. When Tahar saw the game thus played, he 
blazed with wrath and called upon his knights, “ Let not the men of 
Mahiba go, but within the palace strike them down,” There, in the 
arbour, again was plied the sword, and fast ran the stream of blood. 
There, on the spot, the very beheaded bodies raised themselves again 
and fought, and groaning, groaning, the wounded got up again to 
join the combat. Béla herself became bathed in blood, and with it 
were drenched her locks, while all the Seven sons of Prithiray did 
Udan take and hind. 

To Prithiraj came running a messenger, “ Seven sons hast thou, 
and Udan hath bound them all,” (405) To him this news was as the 
crack of doom, and all his wits deserted him. “ This fellow of Mahaba 
is but a lad, yet hath he done so mighty a deed of derring-do!” Then 
to him up spake Chatira,—and in him was Drona incarnate,2—* Him, 
who rideth the horse Ras Béndul, him who is hight Uday Singh Rai,— 
Now to the palace wil] I go, and him will I fell and slay.” Then 
forthwith to the arbour strode he, and quoth he, “ Hear, Alha, Son 
of Dasraj, hear thou, I pray, my word.. An unseemly act be this 
that thou hast done, in that thou hast bound the sons of Prithiraj. 
Unloose them, all the seven > for now the business is complete, fand, 
in their despite, hath the marriage been performed].” (410) So 
Malkhai Was persuaded, and untied the arms of cach, and Chaara 

* One of the wedding ceremonies. 

* In the great war of the Mahibhara 


| be Driua was the genetalisimo of the 
forces arrayed against the Pindava brothers. See the notes Sana hr ns 
rooms et she te ne notes to the ltradector 
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called out loudly, “ Make ye yourselves ready for the guestchambers, 
and into the women’s quarters send ye the bride and bridegroom for 
the wedding meal.”* Then to the arbour came the barber's wife, 
“ The wedding breakfast,” cried she, ‘‘ is laid and ready, and becometh 
spoiled. Come, lad, come, and eat thy meal. For so hath Prithiraj 
commanded, that the bridegroom, and he alone, may enter where the 
women dwell.” Then quoth Udan, “ Wife of a Barber, hearken to 
my word. This be the custom of my land,—and its own law hath 
every family,“—that the bridesman should accompany the bridegroom, 
and in the inner palace with him eat the meal.” So, into the woman’s 
quarters took she with her Brahmi and Udan, and to the five-storied 
wing sped Béla, while Brahmi and Udan went together into the 
Mirrored Hall. 

(415) But Chatira went to the Pamted Palace, and there for a 
casket of ornaments did he send. Rings put he on his toes,* bangles 
put he on his wrists, and then did he put on female garb, a red cloth 
petticoat, and over it a sheet. All the ornaments that women wear 
did Chaiira don; and a poisoned dagger took he too. Under his arm 
he hid it, as with mincing gait the Mirrored Hall he entered, and took 
his station amid a crowd of seated women. 

Queen Agmé called for a tray, and before the lads she placed it, and 
as they sat down to eat, to their right side came Chatira. (420) When 
he saw Udan careless, he struck him with his dagger on the right, 
and as the bridegroom's brother received the blow he swooned, and to 
the ground he fell, At Udan's fall, the women-folk, all aghast, 
began to wail, and Agma when she saw Chatira’s mighty arms, screamed 
out, “Chatiri, ne'er shouldst thou this deed have done, that 
treacherously thou hast Brahma’s brother slain. When Débi, his 
mother, heareth tell, into her belly will she strike a knife and die, 
He whose face is swarthy, he whose face as a coconut is round, he 
whose eyes recall the deer’s ; such was the knight, Chatira, whom thou 
hast smitten. On thee may the thunderbolt of Indra fall!* When 
Brahma saw Udan in his swoon, mazed did he become. For love of 
him was he greatly moved, and from his eyes there flowed a stream of 

* The Loahbour—a ceremonial meal of rice and milk eaten together by the 
bride and bridegroom. A woman of the barber caste takes a prominent part in 
wedding ceremonies. 

* They want to get Brahma alone into the Zanina, in order that they may do 
away with him there. Odan sees through this and insists on accompanying him. 
In order to accomplish this he uses Prithiréj’s own argument, and his very words. 

* He put on a bichhiyd, ie. a ring worn on either the great or little toe, an 
cnwd!, worn on the great toe, and a nafiyd, worn on the little toe, 
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tears. (425) “The hero of Mahoba hath been stricken down. 
Across the ocean of our troubles who will now ferry us?” Queen 
Agma to the five-storied palace, where Béla waited, hastened forth. 

Bela: Why weepest thou, Lady Agma, Mother mine ? 

Agma: How can I, O my daughter, tell it to thee? By me to 
thee cannot the tale be told. Would that thou hadst died at thy 
birth, for then how could this dire calamity have come to pass ! 
Treacherous Chatiri hath dealt treacherously, and by wile hath he 
the Lord Uday Singh struck down. The lad was but of tender years, 
and Chatra hath with a dagger smitten him. To what device can I 
resort that thy younger brother may rise and sit with us again ? 

“Udan will I now restore to life. Tell me where he be,” with 
such words did Béla grasp a knife, and go forth with her mother, the 
Lady Agmaé. (430) She came to the hall where Udan lay, and as she 
looked on him she wept full sore. When she saw the wound of the 
valiant hero, she drew her knife. With it she cut her little finger and 
touched the wound with the blood that flowed therefrom. Straight- 
way Udan’s wound was healed and from his swoon he woke. With the 
cry of “ Ram, Ram ” did he arise, and again by Brahma take his seat. 
Then over him did Béla utter spells, scattering holy grains and offering 
prayers, “ May not a hair of thine be lost,” the while the women- 
folk sang songs of blessing and the name of Udan praised. 

Forthwith the litter was sent for, and into it did Brahma and Udan 
leap, and set forth from the palace to the camp. (435) They safely 
reached the tent of the Chandél, where was seated King Parmial. 
There descended they from the litter, and to the assembled knights 
they made their bow. The feet of the Chandal they touched, and 
‘neath them placed their heads. Thereafter did the gallant Udan show 
his wound, while the brave Malkhin stood by and watched. 

Udan: -Chatira as a woman dressed himself, and with a dagger 
smote me. But to my help Queen Béla came, and she it was who 
saved my life, 

When the Chandél heard these words, for a sack of golden coins 
sent he and these did he dispense in gifts to the barber, to the 
Brahman, to the bards, and to the Négis all, “ Sarada,” quoth he, 
“ hath been our help this day, that Udan alive hath been to us restored. 
Blessed be Débi, his mother, by virtue of whose holy deeds he 
hath been saved.” (440) Atha and Malkhai then called he to the tent 
and thus did he command, ** F or the Pandit send ye, and of him a time 
well-omened seek for us to pull our tent-pegs from the soil.”” 
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Then to Malkhai did Udan speak, “ Brother, have thou performed 
the rites of the farewell. For Riipna, the Bari, call thou, and by him 
send to Delhi word, that the bride's litter they make ready and have 
the farewell done with speed.” Then Ripna sprang upon his steed, 
and came to Delhi's gate. Before the assembled court of Prithiraj 
his horse he made to prance. At seven paces off he made his bow, and 
then quoth he with joinéd palms :— 

Ripnd: By the Chandél am I sent. Hearken, O King, unto my 
word. The moment for our departure hath the Pandit fixed. There 
fore this day of days let us have the farewell made. 

(445) Prithirdj: Hearken, Ripni, to my rede. This be the 
custom of my land—and its own law hath every family—not now can 
the farewell of the bride be made. Within a year the gauna? will 
I grant. Blessed be Alha and Udan who to the other side the raft 
have safely ferried o'er. In sooth, noble, I wot, are ye, all ye men of 
Mahoba.* Take ye my word for this. 

When Ripna heard these words, back to the camp he hied. To 
Parmil made he his bow and to Alha his salutation, and to them told 
he all the words that Prithiraj had said. 

Then Udan said to Alha, “ Hearken, brother, tomy rede. Amarch 
set thou the army, and have the tent-pegs drawn.” Through the army 
spread the news, and the knights had the tents all struck. (450) On 
the camels were loaded the baggage-sacks, and on the carts the tents. 
On the elephants climbed their riders, and on the horses leaped the 
cavaliers. Then Brahma's litter took the road, forth started the 
army, and in eight days’ time Mahoba did they reach. By the Kirat 
Sagar * was fixed the camp of the Baniphars, and on high land and on 
low land did the knights pitch their tents and take their rest. Mallkhai 
bade Ripna that to the palace he take the news. Forth hied he on 
the horse Harnagar, and thither did he speed. Him coming a slave- 
gitl saw, and to Malhna hastened she. “‘ From the troops, as harbinger, 
hath Ripna Bari come, and even now he standeth at the gate.”’ 
(455) Then set forth Malhna, and with her all her women. In her 
own hand carried she a golden lamp which all around she waved. 


* The formal taking away of the bride to her husband's house, which Parmil 
wished to carry out at once. 

® Prithiraj here gives the lie to Mihil’s insinuations in regard to the doubtful 
caste of the Baniphara, 

* A famous lake close to Mahabi. 
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Débi and Birmha too set out and with them took Chandrivali," and to 
the palace gate came all the twelve queens of Parmal. The women- 
folk began to sing songs of blessing and to herald omens of welfare, 
while to the camp was sent a message, and forth set out the litter 
of Brahma, It came to the palace gate, and there was carried out the 
Parchhan? rite, as over him did Malhna wave her lamp. On his 
forehead did she paint the holy mark,? and over him sacred grains did 
she scatter. Then her present did she dispense and divide it among 
the Néegis. (460) Every Brihman in Mahoba did she call, and amid 
them did she pearls and diamonds scatter as her alms. 

As the army marched up, for the first time over Delhi victorious, 
on all sides were fired salutes. Then to all the invited kings that had 
accompanied them were farewells bid, and into the inner palace came 
Alha, Udan, Malkhin, and Dhéwa. There touched they their mother’s 
feet and placed their heads beneath them, what time the mothers 
praised their children and embraced them. 

And Malhna said, “© Udan, tell me truly. Why, 0 Banaphar 
lord, hast thou not brought the litter of the bride?’ Then Udan 
joined his palms, and thus replied, “ Mother,‘ to thee must I make the 
matter plain. The reverse of ours is the custom of the Chauhans, 
nor with us would they the litter send. Within a year will be the 
gaund, and on that day will I bring to thee the bride.” 

(465) Thus was made Brahma’s marriage, and thus at Delhi befell 
the fierce sword-play, And m Mahoba were sung songs of joy, and in 
every house were hymns of blessing heard. 

* Malbna was Parmal’s chief queen, and mother of Brahmi. Debi was the 
mother of Alhi and Udan, Birmhi was the mother of Malkhin, and Chandrivall 
waa Parmil’s daughter. 

: * The rite of receiving the bridegroom ot his home, on his return from the 
wedding. 

* The tilak, painted with o yellow pigment called g5-richan, 

* Malhni was not the real mother of Alhi and Cdan, but she had brought them 


up with the greatest affection, and #0 they called her Mother, and looked upon her 
aon Brahma as their brother. | 


TWO PARALLEL ANECDOTES [N GREEK AND CHINESE 
By LioxeL GILES 
HE OPEN COURT * of March, 1912 (pp. 155 seq.), contains 
an account by Dr. B. Laufer of an ancient bronze mirror, 
half of which was found some thirty years ago in Siberia. On the 
back was a figure of Confucius, with the inscription— 


Ri mile 
| a | 


$8 8 


This seems to mean * Jung Chi- obi replying to questions asked 
by Confucius”, Afterwards, Devéria found an engraving of the 
complete inte in 4 4 9 Chin shih so, vol. i. Confucius appears 
with a staff, Jung Ch't-ch‘i with a lute. The subject of this picture 
is the following anecdote told by R) = Lieh Tzi (i, 7) :— 


LT HRA UW RRS MM HF Rh Se FH 


TRUS RIL FM, ee Oe i B.A, 
BREESE KER ABS HEA AAR — 
we RAK ZHWERAHRMKUEHREGHKRAA 
BRAG LM AEA AR AAA RRR SLB 
RoTFH+t KE HSR RAL SA HBS 
NZS ERE BT 7 & kh IL f A, BF, 
AW 4a e 


Confucius was travelling once over Mount T’ai when he caught sight 
of Jung Ch‘i-ch‘i roaming in the wilds of Ch‘éng. He was elad in a deer- 
skin, girded with a rope, and was singing as he played on a lute. “ My 
friend,” said Confucims, “ what is it that makes you so happy?” The 
old man replied; “ I have a great deal to‘make me happy. God created 
all things, and of all His creations man is the noblest. It has fallen to 
my lot to be a man: that is my first ground for happiness. Then there 
is a distinction between male and female, the former being rated more 
highly than the latter. Therefore it 1s better to be a male; and since 
Iam one, I have a second ground for happiness. Furthermore, some are 
born who never behold the sun or the moon, and who never emerge from 


1 Deed interchangeably with ZF in the ancient seript, according to the authors 
of Chin shih so, 
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their swaddling-clothes. But IT have already walked the earth for the 
space of ninety years. That is my third ground for happiness, Poverty 
is the normal lot of the scholar, death the appointed end for all human 
beings. Abiding in the normal state, and reaching at last the appointed 
end, what is there that should make me unhappy ¢ "—* What an excellent 
thing it is,” cried Confucius, “to be able to find a source of consolation 
in oneself |" . 

A note in the Chin shih so names the % ih Chia yii as the source 
of the story, while the P’ei wén yiin fu (ch. iva, f. 191) refers it to 
Chuang Tzit. Curiously enough, both references are wrong, for, as 
Dr. Laufer says, it seems to occur only in Lieh Tzti. Compare 
M. Pelliot’s remarks on the subject in T’oung Pao, xx, 2, p. 146. But, 
although the anecdote is not repeated elsewhere in Chinese literature, 
a saying which is very similar to that of J ung Ch‘i-ch'i has been 
preserved for us by two Greek authors. In Plutarch’s Life of Marius, 
$46, we find the following passage :— 


Tataw wév obv Hon zpas TH TeNeuTay yerduevog Super tov abtoi 
daipova nai tip TUynY, Ort wpaTay per dv@pwtros, ela “EdAny, ov 
BapBapos obdé ddoyov ti dices @npiay yérouro, mpos d€ Tovrors, Ort 
ToL 2 ocpaTouy Yparors MrT He " yererte aura. 

Plato, when his end was drawing near, gave thanks to his familiar 
spirit and to Fortune for that, in the first place, he had been born a man 
and not a brute devoid of reason, and in the second, a Greek and not 
a barbarian ; and moreover, that his birth had happened to fall within 
the lifetime of Socrates. 

A passage in Diogenes Laertius (1, vii, 33), who probably lived in the 
second century A.p., forms an even closer parallel to the Chinese :— 

"Eppemray 8 ev toils Blow els rodtop dvadéper Tb Leyouevon tard 
Tiver Tepi Swxpatous- ehacKe vp, Oneal, tpior tourer Evexa Ya pir 
exe TH TUyy’ wpstov jwév Gre dvilpwrog évyerduny xai ob Gnpiow eita 
Tt avnp Kai ov yur tptrow Sri “"EXAqv wai ob SapBapos. 

Hermippus in his Lires attributes to our philosopher (Thales) a saying 
Which is sometimes told of Socrates, According to this authority, he 
used to say that he gave thanks to Fortune for three things in particular : 
firstly, because he had been horn a man and not a beast : secondly, because 
he was a male and not a female ; and thirdly, a Greek and not a barbarian. 

The author of the work which foes under the name of Lich Tz 
was, so far as we can determine his date from internal evidence, a 
contemporary of Socrates. It is somewhat remarkable that there 
should be yet another passage in Lieh Tzii which finds a striking 
parallel in Plutarch -— | 
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RAAKRARART UAH AR RAE AS 
ZRFRIRMASCTFRHAE MERA RES 
SEPT BeFLU ASST HARB TALE 
R&S 

There was once a man, Tung-mén Wu of Wei, who when his son died 
testified no grief. His house-steward said to him: “ The love you bore 
your son could hardly be equalled by that of any other parent. Why, 
then, do you not mourn for him now that he isdead ¢" “‘ There was a 
time,” replied Tung-méin Wu, “when I had no son. During the whole 
period that elapsed before my son was born, I never had occasion to 
grieve. Now that my son is dead, 1am only in the same condition as I was 
before I had a son. What reason have I, then, to mourn ? "—[Lich Tzu, 
vi, 9-v".] 

With the above compare Plutarch’s letter of consolation to his 
wife on the death of their daughter (.oralia, 610 p) :— 

Tlepaé 8 +4 éxwoia petadépovea ceauTiy aToxaliaravat wohAaKy 
elg éxeivor Tov ypovor év o, andere Tol jwaidiov TouTov yeyororos, 
pyoer eyxknua wpos THY TUYNP elyouew" eita TOY viv Kaipor TovTor 
éxeira qUVaTTEw, ws OuoioY THAW Tow Tepl Muay yeyoroTtw@ir eETrei 
Thy yéveru, @ yurat, Tou téxvov Sucyepaivew dofower, apeutrorepa 
Tototvres auTois Ta jour exeuny yererGat wocwyuata. , 

Of this, I wili quote Philemon Holland’s translation :— 

Now, over and besides, endeavour to reduce and call again to mind the 
time when as we had not this daughter, namely, when she was as yet 
unborn: how we had no cause then to complain of fortune: then, see 
vou join (as it were with one tenon) this present with that which is past, 
setting the case as if we were returned again to the same state wherem we 
were before: for it will appear (my good wife) that we are discontented 
that ever she was born, in case we make shew that we were in better con- 
dition before her birth than afterwards. 
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CHINESE RECORDS OF THE ARABS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
By H. A. R. Gres 


Q\HE Arab Empire of the Umayyad Period is still one of the 
problems of history. Muslim historians, in spite of their 
theological prejudice against the reigning house, display a not unnatural 
undercurrent of pride in its triumphs of conquest. European 
historians of the period fall into two classes: those who regard the 
Empire as an organized system of government, carrying on and 
blending the Roman and Persian traditions, and those who see in it 
an organized system of exploitation, copying the older administrations 
only so far as they ministered to the rapacity of the conquerors. 

In this connexion particular attention has been devoted to the 
government of Khurasan since Van Vloten drew up his indictment of 
“La Domination Arabe"™ in 1894. But in so far as conditions in 
Khurasin are taken as typical of those throughout the Empire, the 
choice is far from happy. It is, in fact, the worst possible example. 
The Arab province of Khurisin included not only the modern Persian 
province of that name, but extensive districts of Sijistan and 
Afghanistan, as well as all Transoxania up to the Pamir and the 
Syr Darya; it presented, therefore, the widest variety of local con- 
ditions, the problems of government at Nisapiir, for instance, being of 
an entirely different order from those of Sijistan, and these again from 
those of Transoxania. There must be taken into account, moreover, 
the fact that during the whole Umayyad period Khurisin was a 
frontier province, engaged in constant warfare on three fronts against 
three different enemies, themselves but vaguely known to us. In the 
third place, there is an almost complete absence of any control on 
the narratives of the Arabic historians from external. sources, 
Fortunately, however, in the very fall translations from Chinese 
records of the T’ang period published by the late Professor Chavannes 
and others, there are a number of incidental references to the Arabs 
which shed some light on their operations in Central Asia. Many of 
them have already been collected or discussed, but a number of others 
have been overlooked or not yet fully elucidated. It is with these 
that it is now proposed to deal, in the hope that they may lead to some 
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provisional conclusions, pending a complete reworking of the subject. 
The great majority of references are taken from Chavannes’ Documents 
sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux (St. Petersburg, 1903), and the same 
writer's “‘ Notes Additionelles sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux "’, pub- 
lished in T’oung Pao, vol. ¥ (1904), cited in the following pages as 
“ Doe.” and “ Notes” respectively, 


I. Mitrrary Activities or tHe Araps mx CENTRAL ASIA 

The first group of records relate to certain aggressive movements of 
the Arabs in the highlands. 

(1) cwrea ap, 710. “The king of Kapisa has a special corps to 
resist the Arabs.” (Doc. 161.) 

The principality of Kapisa, in the upper valley of the Panjshir, 
included at this period also the ancient Gandhara. (Doc., 130 n. 1.) 
The first wave of Arab conquest in Central Asia, about 670, closely 
approached Kabul, but after a few years was diverted to Transoxania. 
The relations of Kibul to Zabulistan are uncertain, but between 711 and 
720 it was conquered and annexed by the king of Zabulistan. (Doc, 161; 
ef. Marquart, Erdniahr, 248 ff.) 

(2) According to the annals of the T'ang, King Chandr ipida of 
Kashmir sent an embassy to the Chinese court in 713 to invoke aid 
against the Arabs. (M. A. Stein, Jntroduction to Kalhana's 
Rajatarangini (Westminster, 1900), i, 67.) 

It is hardly possible that this should refer to the operations of the 
Arab armies under Ibn Qasim in Sind, since it was not until the following 
year that they reached Multan. (Cf. hn al-Athir (Cairo ed,}, iv, 220 
and 210; A. Muller, Der Islam, 412.) 

(3) “In 715 the Tibetans and Arabs, acting in concert, nominated 
4 certain A-leao-ta king of Farghina, and sent troops to attack 
Farghana, The king’s troops having been defeated, he fled to Kucha 
toask help, . . . The governor put himself at the head of 10,000 troops 
from the neighbouring barbarian tribes, marched several thousand |] 
to the west of Kucha, and subdued several hundreds of cities. He 
made forced marches and in the same month attacked A-leao-ta near 
the United Cities. After an eight hours’ battle, he took these three 
cities and killed or captured over a thousand men... . Chinese 
prestige made the western countries tremble. Fight kingdoms, 
including the Arabs, Samarqand, Shish, and Kapisa, sent embassies 
with their submission.” (Doc. 148, n, 3,) 

In a previous article (“ The Arab Invasion of Kashgar in a.p. 715," 
Vol. I, Pt. IIT, of the Bulletin) this extract has been already cited and 
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reasons adduced to show that it does not refer to the occupation of 
Farghina by the Arab general Qutayba ibn Muslim. 

(4) “ In the seventh month of 717, the protector of Kucha reported 
that the Tiirgesh had brought in the Arabs and Tibetans with the 
intention of seizing the Four Garrisons (Kashgar, Khotan, ete.), and 
that they were besieging the cities of Yaka-aryk and Ak-su.” 
(Doc. 284, n. 2.) 

Under their Khan Su-Lu (716-738) the Tiirgesh tribes in the Ili valley 
won for a brief space the hegemony of the Western Turks. 

(5) “ Udyana is bounded on the west! by the Arabs. During the 
period 713-741 the Arabs sought on several occasions to gain it to 
their side. In 720 the Emperor bestowed honorific titles on the 
kings of Udyana, Yasin (or Mastuj), and Khuttal for their resistance 
to the Arabs.” (Doc. 129 and n. 2.) 

The latter part of this extract is repeated in “ Notes", 43, with the 
statement that Udyina, Chitral, and Khuttal were neighbours of the 
Arabs. As Udyana was situated in the Swat valley, this would indicate 
an Arab settlement on the Kabul river or thereabouts. Khuttal 
(in the fork of the Middle Oxus and Surkhab rivers) was engaged in constant 
warfare with the Arabs after the conquest of Tukhdaristin by the latter in 
710 (a.m. 91). 

(6) After Kao-hsien-chih’s march to Gilgit in 747, “ Fu-lin, the 
Arabs, and the seventy-two kingdoms of the barbarians were seized 
with fear and made submission.”” (Doc, 151.) 

In “ Documents " Chavannes identified Fu-lin with Syria, but in 
“ Notes ", 37, n. 5, he returned to the older identification with Byzantium. 
In either case, ‘the statement is too obviously a boastful exaggeration to 
be taken seriously. 

(7) In the revolts which spread throughout China after 751, the 
Emperor Hiuen-Tsong fled from his capital to Sechuan. In 757 his 
son, the Emperor Su-Tsong, succeeded in recapturing Ch’ang-ngan 
with the aid of troops from Kashgaria, Bishbalik, Farghana, 
Tukharistan, and the Arabs. (See Cordier, Histoire Générale de la 
Chine, i, 478.) According to the T'ang annals, these Arab troops 
were lent by the Caliph Al-Mansir.? The authority quoted by 
Chavannes (Doc. 158, n. 4, and 298 f.) states only that in the first 


month of 757 the Emperor learned that reinforcements from these 


1 This is Chavannes’ amendment to the reading “ East” of the original text, 
The latter is defended, however, by Sir Aurel Stein on the ground of possible 
Arab raids up the Indus from Sind (Serineia, i, 20, m. 41). 

1 See Bretschneider, On the Awoucledge possessed hy the ancient Chinese of the 
Arabs, p. 9; Wieger, Textes Historiqnes, 1648, ete, 
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countries were on their way to China, and that they were attached to 
the imperial army in the second month. 

Instead of confirming the statements of the Arabic historians, 
however, these references raise a fresh problem. Scarcely one of them 
agrees with what we know of Arab activities in Central Asia. True, 
the Arabic historians are by no means exhaustive, but the entire 
absence of reference to all these expeditions, especially one of such 
importance as the last, is not easily accounted for. Many of the 
records refer to a period when we are exceptionally well-informed of 
the movements of Arab forces in Central Asia and India, the period 
namely of the conquests of Qutayba ibn Muslim in Transoxania and 
of Muhammad ibn Qasim in Sind. Neither expedition menaced 
Kapisa ; why, then, did the king need a special corps to resist Arab 
attacks? We know also that these two expeditions occupied all the 
available forces of Hajjaj, the great viceroy of the East, and it is quite 
inconceivable that a third force shoild have been sent to operate 
unnoticed in the mountains of Afghanistan. Yet Arabs were invading 
the high valleys, intriguing with their petty princes, joining forces 
with the Tiirgesh and the Tibetans, settling jn Gandhara. Their 
pressure, too, was apparently maintained when both to north and 
south the movement of conquest had subsided. One solution alone 
presents itself: these Arabs were not government troops, but were 
operating on their own account and independent of the imperial 
administration. 

Such operations were no new or uncommon feature in the history 
of the Arab expansion. Little is said of them in the standard histories 
because these are concerned chiefly with official expeditions. Through- 
out the Umayyad period, for instance, there was a succession of tribal 
migrations, which led of necessity to local operations. In Wellhausen’s 
view, the settlement of Khurasin was largely effected in this way 
(Das Arabische Reich, 257). We find, too, that detached PArTisons were 
expected to employ themselves in raiding unfriendly territory (Tabari, 
ii, 1418, 15), while the adventures of Misi ibn Khazim (a. 1145 fF.) 
must be typical of many who set out on roving commissions when there 
was little regular fighting to be done. Traces of this are to be found 
on the Indian frontier. In 790 the king of the powerful Pallava 
empire in Southern India offered his assistance to the Chinese Emperor 
in the task of punishing the Arabs and Tibetans (Notes, 44), an offer 
probably occasioned by Arab raids over the Narbada. More significant 
is the statement in Baladhuri (445, quoted by Marquart, Eranahr, 271) 
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that Al-Mansiir’s governor in Sind, in the course of his operations on the 
Indus, found a colony of Arabs in possession of Qandabil (now Gandava 
in Baluchistan) and drove them out. Nothimg could show more 
clearly how often such bands of adventurers must have been lost to 
the Arab world. 

The political conditions of the Empire also favoured these develop- 
ments. What happened in the end to all the decimated remnants of 
Khawirij and other outlaws? An important instance, which may 
furnish a clue, perhaps, to some of these Chinese records, is the large 
band of insurgents who were driven eastwards-after the failure of 
Ibn al-Ashath’s revolt in 701. The majority of them took part in the 
ill-fated attack on Khurasin, but a number remained with their 
leader in his exile, and by agreement with Rutbil, king of Zabulistan, 
settled in Kabul. On the death of Ibn al-Ashath, they were left 
unmolested, though Abi ‘Ubaida, with a touch of malice, adds that 
Rutbil told them to leave his land and go where they pleased. (7 ab. 1, 
1104, 1133, and 1135, 15; cf. Wellhausen, op. cit., 149.) The 
geographical situation of Kabul, as has been seen, exactly suits the 
“ Arabs ” of the Chinese records, while the silence of the Arabic records 
is explained, It is not impossible that they were used by Rutbil in 
his conquest of Kapisa. Such a force would naturally become a band 
of professional mercenaries ready to serve any princeling who could 
offer sufficient inducements in the never-ending feuds of the high 
valleys. 

The reference to Arab and Tibetan assistance to the Tiirgesh in 
their descent on Kashgaria in 717 is also, I think, to be explained in 
this way. The main Arab forces were heavily engaged at the time 
under Yazid ibn Muhallab in the conquest of Jirjan, while the garrisons 
of Transoxania were engaged in summer raids in Soghd (al, 425). The 
Arabs of Su-Lu’s exploit were almost certainly mercenaries, as some 
writers have already suggested. In this connexion it is instructive 
to note Su-Lu’s offer to take into his service the Arab garrison of 
Kamarja during his blockade of them in 729 (Tad. ul, 1518, 14). 

There are two other possible explanations, however, of the Chinese 
narrative regarding Farghana in 710. The death of Qutayba in 
August of that year was followed by the withdrawal of the Arab forces, 
so that the incursion of the Tibetans would seem to have occurred just 
as the Arabs were retiring. It is possible that a number of Arab 
troops stayed behind on their own account, and that these made 
common cause with the Tibetan invaders. More probably, however, 
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as both Arabs and Tibetans had invaded Farghana in the same “year, 
the Chinese assumed that they were acting in collusion. The state- 
ment as to the submission of the Arabs is explained by the embassy 
sent by the Caliph Sulayman in the following year. 

These two references to joint action by Arabs and Tibetans, 
together with such other records as that of the embassy sent by the 
Pallava king in 720, seem to be the basis on which a widely held theory 
of Arab and Tibetan co-operation has been built. On closer examina- 
tion, however, it is obvious that this association is entirely fortuitous. 
So far as we can judge, it is not the case that the Arabs in 715 sought 
the assistance of Tibet in Farghina, a province which they had con- 
quered two years before, while the repeated statement that in return 
they assisted the Tibetans to make a descent on Kashgaria is in direct 
contradiction to the Chinese record. This hare, first started 
apparently in the ill-informed work of Cahun (Introduction a ' Histoire 
de [ Asie, Paris, 1896), has grown in more recent works to a grandiose 
political scheme, whereby the Arabs and Tibetans, by linking up 
across the Pamir, sought to prevent the extension of Chinese influence 
to the south and west. Nothing could be more unlikely. The 
direction taken by both the Tibetan and Arab movements of expansion 
was determined by different natural factors, and until more definite 
evidence of an agreed policy is produced the theory must remain 
groundless. All that we do know of early Arab relations with Tibet 
is that when, in the early ‘Abbasid period, Muslim rule was definitely 
established in the highlands of Central Asia the Arabs and Tibetans 
came into prolonged conflict. (Bretschneider, op. cit., 10; Wieger, 
op. cit., 1T17: Tab. iii, 815.) 

There remains the expedition in aid of Su-Tsong In 757. Though 
the T'ang annals claim that the Arabs were sent by Al-Mansiir, there 
appeats to be no record whatever of the expedition in the Arabic 
sources. The account given by Chavannes shows the Arabs as forming. 
merely one group in a composite force of mercenaries from Central 
Asia. That this is correct appears also from the statement in the 
T'ang annals (see Wieger, 1684) that Su-Tsong dispatched native 
envoys to all the “ Barbarian kingdoms” of the west, including 
Transoxania, and even into Khurasin, to promise rich rewards to all 
who would take up arms in his service, An expedition with such 
alluring prospects would naturally attract the unsettled elements 
amongst the Arabs of the east, though it is perhaps possible in view: 
of the close diplomatic relations between the two courts, as will be seen 
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later, that this force was formally authorized by the Arab govern- 
ment. But the other units came from countries not subject to the 
Caliphate,’ and that a corps of Arab imperial troops should have 
been sent by Al-Mansiir, of all caliphs, to serve under a foreign com- 
mander on an equal footing with peoples whom they regarded as 
barbarians, in a distant country and on a quarrel with which they had 
no concern, is quite unthinkable. Whether the Caliph’s permission 
was given or not, however (and it is not impossible that the insertion 
of Al-Mansiir's name in the T'ang annals is meant to imply his recogni- 
tion of Chinese suzerainty), the presumption that the Arab force was 
composed of adventurers acquires practical certainty if there is any 
truth in the Chinese Muslim tradition of this event. None of them, 
it seems, ever returned to the west. The gratitude of Su-Tsong 
enabled them to settle on the scene of their exploits, and several 
authorities have attributed to them the genesis of the Muslim com- 
munity in China.* 
I]. Dipvomatic Retations wirn Cara 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge that Harin 
ar-Rashid received an embassy from Charlemagne and sent one to the 
court of China. This has been regarded as unique in the history of 
the mediaeval world, though it is characteristic of the lack of interest 
shown by Muslim chroniclers in Muslim relations with other peoples 
that neither event is recorded by them. An earlier embassy to China 
in the third year of the reign of Al-Mansir was known also, owing to 
the circumstance that the Arab ambassadors arrived at the court at 
the same time as those from the Uigurs and that the master of 
ceremonies had recourse to the familiar plan of conducting them to 
the audience hall through different doors. (Bretschneider, 9-10.) 
Even with these two instances, doubt was long cast on the authenticity 
of Qutayba’s embassy in 715, the only one known to us from Arabie 
sources, Three apparently isolated cases, however, do not prepare us 
for the surprise with which we read the long list of Arab embassies to 
the court of China contained in Chavannes’ “ Notes”, These are 
as follows :— 

716, 7th month, The Amir al-Mu'minin Sulaymiin sent an ambassador 
to offer a robe of gold-threaded tissue and a jade bottle with ornaments 
of jewels (Notes, 32). 

' Since Tukhairistan, though a vassal state, still had a free hand in directing 
its eastern policy, 


? See Isaac Mason, The Arabian Prophet: A Life of Mohammad from Chinese 
Sources (Shanghai, 1921), p. 271. . 
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719, 6th month. The kingdom’ of the Arabs, the kingdoms of 
Tukharistin, Samarqand, and others sent ambassadors to render homage 
and pay tribute (p. 41). | 

725, Ist or 3rd month. The Arabs sent their general Sulaymin with 
eleven (or twelve) others to offer the products of their country. They were 
favourably received and sent hack with presents (p. 46; cf. Wieger, 1645). - 

128, 3rd month. Fight envoys of the Arahs including the dignitary 
Ti-pi-lo came to pay homage (p. 43). 

729, 9th month. Ambassador from the Arabs (p. 50). 

133, 12th month. The king of the Arabs sent the high dignitary 
Mo-se-lan Ta-kan and others, who came to pay homage (p. 56). 

T41, 12th month. A high dignitary of the Arabs Ho-sa came to pay 
homage ; he was given presenta and sent back to his land (p. 66). 

744, 7th month. The kingdoms of the Arabs, Samarqand, Ishtikhan, 
Mayamargh, Zabulistan, Tukhiristin, the Tiirgesh, and Shish, all sent 
ambassadors to offer horses and precious objects (p. 72). 

45, Sth month. Embassy of the Arahs (p. 74), 

M47, Sth month. Embassy of the Arahs (p. 80), 

72, 12th month. Sie-to-ho-mi (chief of) the Araba with black 
garments [the Abbasids] sent an ambassador to pay homage. He was 
received with honour and sent hack to his tountry (p. 85). 

153, Srd and 4th months. ‘Abbasid embassies (p. 86). 

153, 7th month. The ‘Abbisids sent 25 chiefs to pay homage. They 
were given honorific titles and presents, and sent back (p, 86). 

753, 12th month. The ‘A bhasids sent an ambassador to offer 30 horses 
(p. 88). 

754, 4th month. ‘Abbasid embassy (p. 89), 

755, 7th month. ‘Abbasid embassy (p, 93), 

156, 7th month. “Abbasid embassy of 25 chiefa (p. 93), 

753, 5th month. Embassy of six chiefs of the ‘Abbasid Arabs, including 
Nao-wen (p. 4). | 

758 or 759, 12th month. The ambassador of the ‘Abbasid kingdom 
of Pa-t‘o, named Fu-sie-to, Teturned to his country with presents 
(pp. 95-6). 


The record unfortunately stops at this point, 
reason to doubt that such embassies continued for 
authenticity of the entries is beyond all serious qu 


but there is no 
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stand for Hasan and T'i-pi-lo for Di‘bil, though it is not to be expected 
that they can ever be identified personally. The Turkish title suggests 
that Mo-se-lan stands for a Turkish name. Of the last entry I can 
make nothing at all. Further, the series of embassies breaks off 
abruptly at the close of 733, when Transoxania was all but lost to the 
Arabs, to resume only in 741, when the gallant Nasr ibn Sayyar had 
restored ‘the caliph’s authority up to the Syr Darya. The break 





between 747 and 752 coincides also with the civil war in Khurisan’ 


leading up to and following the rise of the ‘Abbasids.! 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that in the great 
majority of cases, if not in all, the embassies were dispatched not by 
the caliph himself, but by the governor of Khurasin in his name.” 
The precedent for this practice was undoubtedly set by Qutayba ibn 
Muslim, possibly at the instigation of the far-sighted Hajjaj: it was 
taken up by Yazid ibn Muhallab, eager to rival, if not outdo, his 
famous predecessor in all respects, and followed by every successive 
governor of Khurasin who plays any worthy part in the history of 
that province, such as Asad ibn ‘Abdullah, Ashras, Junayd, Nasr ibn 
Sayyar, and Abii Muslim. Conjecture has often been made as to the 
purpose and scope of these embassies, but only two reasons seem. at 
all likely. They may have had political objectives, as, e.g., an alliance 
or understanding against their common enemy, the Western Turks. 
Or they may have been commercial missions, intended to foster trade 
relations, particularly in the matter of the overland silk trade. The 
frequent association of Arab embassies with those from Samarqand 
and the other kingdoms of Transoxania makes it almost certain that 
the second reason is the correct one in many cases, though other of 
the embassies may well have had political motives. 

This then is a notable fact in estimating the Umayyad administra- 
tion. In the process of conquest Transoxania, as we know, was cruelly 
wasted, but no sooner is the conquest complete and tranquillity restored 
than the governors make it their busimess to co-operate with the con- 
quered states in the restoration of that trade which was the life-blood 
of the country. Though such a claim may seem to postulate unusual 
sagacity on the part of the Arab governors, the fact, I think, cannot 
be doubted. The explanation is perhaps to be found in the very 
rapid growth of Persian influence in the government of Khurasan. 


' It is quite clear that the embassies travelled overland, and were not casual 
visite of seafaring merchants, os has been suggested. 
? The horses offered were most probably not Arob horses but those of the 
celebrated Tukhari breed, 
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Persian, and to a lesser degree Turkish, officials from the conquered 
districts were early entrusted with positions of high responsibility. 
It is not at all unlikely, as is indicated by the Turkish title of J unayd's 
envoy in 733, that in many cases high native officials or the embassies 
of local states, who maintained throughout the closest relations with 
the Chinese court, were empowered to represent the government. 
The constant reference to homage paid by these ambassadors need 
not surprise us: doubtless the Arabs had no intention of the sort, 
but found it more easy and profitable, after the experience of Qutayba’s 
embassy, to follow the recognized usages of the Chinese court. 

The early T'ang period, in which Chinese influence attained its 
widest range, seems to have marked the culmination of this system 
of embassies. It was no doubt encouraged by the emperors in order 
to heighten their prestige by the evidence of the might and extent of 
the empire. The court at Baghdid must have been the scene of 
similar embassies ; this is probably the fact underlying the statement 
of an Arabic historian (Ya‘qiibi (ed. Houtsma), ii, 479) that on the 
accession of Al-Mansiir's son Al-Mahdi in 775, the Emperor of China, 
the kings of Tibet, Sind, Hind, and all the princes of Central Asia 
and the Turks sent in their allegiance, But for this brief space 
Ch’ang-ngan was the centre to which every kingdom in Asia was 
oriented. Of it could be said, as well as of Rome, that its mission 
was “ to impose the settled rule of peace, to spare the humbled and to 
crush the proud”. It is an unexpected sight in that Asia whose 
colossal empires and civilizations always seem to us so self-contained 
and rigidly aloof. From all quarters of the continent, from the steppes 
and the mountains, Indians, Arabs, Koreans, Tibetans, Japanese, 
Turks, Annamites, pass through the same audience chamber, each 
with their complaints and demands and quaint menagerie of presents. 
Little they ever brought back but fair words and grandiose titles, but 
it would be strange if there were not, in a few finer minds at least, some 
vision of that breaking down of barrjers after which Asia, and Europe 
too, still strives, 


TEXT AND TRANSLITERATION OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
IN MANDARIN AND CANTONESE 


Each record is im two parts. Part I contains Chapler XI, 
Paragraphs I and 2 of the Sacred Edict; and Part I, 
Chapter I, of the Great Learning. 

Recorp No. 1, Parr I 
Mandarin and Literal Translation 


(Line 1) Wan sui‘ yeh* 1‘ ssi? shuo*, jén* chia?! tu! 
His majesty meaning says people all 


yu? erh*tza? hsiung! ti‘, ché* hsieh? shao* nien* 
have sons (younger) brothers. These several young years 
tzi* . ti (2) tu! kai? chino 4 hsiin 4 ti ', 

sons brothers all should (be) taught instructed (ones), 


Ni? k’an* ku*  hsien! shéng* wang? ili *ti? 
You look ancient previous sacred monarchs established 
kuei? chi! chiao* hsiang! ts'un! ch’éng? shih * 
the rule usage instruct country villages city places 
(3) tut shé* li # hsieh? shih? chang, yu* 
all arrange establish several teachers elders, also 
chiao* mei? yiieh* ch’u! i! jih* chiang? shuo* 
instruct each month at first day expound speak 
(cause) 
ch’ao* ting? fa* lit 4, yu‘ (4) i? nien® i? pien 4 
court's laws regulations, also one year one time 
k’ao# ch’a * * tz ti‘ ti} hao® tai ®. 
examine investigate sons (younger) brothers’ good evil. 
Tzii# ti‘ yu'ch'u! ping! tsai‘ ying? 
Sons (younger) brothers have gone soldier  1n harracks 


Note.—Figures in brackets (2) .indicate the beginnings of the lines of the 
Characters, reading KR to L, 
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wu chung! (5) ti! yeh? chiao® t'a!  hsi® ch'i* 


camps therein are also instruct him practice skill 
i*,:- chih® . chi‘ lit 4, ché* hsieh! kuei? 


scientific, know arranged laws (military) These several rules 
chii‘ tsung* yin! jén® shéng! tsai* shih‘ (6) ch'iian”? 


usages generally because men born into world all 
k’ao* tzi? sun!  chieh * hou 4 tai‘, Jén? 
rely sons grandsons connect (perpetuate) future generations. Man 
chia’ hsing! shih* tzi# ti‘, jén? chial 
family prosperity is (in) sons (younger) brothers, man family 
pal‘ yeh® shih* tza? ti*. (7) Tan* t’ien 


ruin also ws (in) sons (younger) brothers. Now, heaven 
hsia* na? ké* jén*, shéng! hsia* Jai? chiu* shih ‘ 
under which one man born has come who is 
hsien® jén* tu’ shih‘ chiao* hsiin‘ ch’éng® liao? 

goo’! man all is taught instructed attain- ed 
(8) ti. Na® ké* jén? shéng! hsia* Jai? chin‘ shih #4 

ut. Whichone man born has come who is 
6? jén* tu’ shih* pu* chiao* hsiin* huai* liao? ti}, 


evil man all is not taught instructed spoil- ed il, 


so* (9) i® = jan *® chia? tza? ti* mén? pu 
Thus therefore men home sons brothers (plural) not 
hsiieh? hao? tu? shih* mi’ mén* tso* fu 
learn goodness all are you (plural) act fathers’ 
hsiung * tit pu*® shih*, Tsén? (10) mo*  shuo! 
(elder) brothers’ not —s right. How why say 


fu* hsiung! ti! pu® shih’ ni’. Ta* fan? 
fathers’ brothers’ not right? Great all (i.e. general rule) 


jén* teung? wu* lin*® su* tao*erh* shih? lai* sni# 


men from five siz years fo two tens about years 
(11) tung* hsm! wei‘ sang',  chih' shih 4 


boy's heart not lost, knowledge experience 
chien* k'ai', chéng* shih* chin? yao’ ti! 
gradually expand, exactly 18 pressing important (i.e. critical) 
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knan! t’ou 2, pien! pien! ni? mén?* tso* 
concern time (period) inclination you (plural) act 
(12) fu‘ hsinng! ti? chih*® chih! t'éng* tal ‘aié 
fathers (elder) brothers only know love him — love 
tal, pa* ta! ti*® k’u4, chin? t'a! 


him (te. peftand fondle) afraid he weep cry, simply (wholly) he 
yao* ti! pien* tu? ker? (13) ta‘, chih! ta! nao* ti! 
wants what then all give him. Know him ver him 
(t.e. Knowing those who know their faults and vex them) 
pien* t1*% ta* ta® ma‘ ch’'u! ch'ii* kei? t’'a! hao? 
then behalf him beat revile out anger, give him good 
(vent anger by beating and reviling) 


fu * ch’uan’, hua! hua ! (14) li 4 
clothes (fo) wear, variegated variegated, flowered 


li*, yao* chiao* jén* hao® kan’, kei? t'a! hao? 


flowered, want cause people beautiful see, give him good 
tung*hsi! chth! ning? k’é* tea* chi? pu* chih?, 


things toeat, better evenif you yourselves nol eat, 
yao* (15) ku* erh* ku‘ ni? chien* ta? 
Want protect sons, protect daughters seeing him 


ma* jén*, pu‘ ch’én! kuai! t'a’, fan*® shuo! t'a! 
revile man, not heedful blame him, reverse say he 
(on the other hand) 

ma‘ ti! hao*, chien* t’a? (16) ta? jén® fan*® shuo! 
revile is good, seeing him heat man reverse say 
tia! hsing ‘tz? li * hai*, shih pu pa 

he temperament formidable severe, is not afraid-of 
jén? ti', ming* hsiao*té* tzi* ti pu® (17) shih* 
man, Clearly knowing (the) young boys not right 
pien! shéng' hu‘ tuan?, fan? shuo! hsiao® 

insist screen shortcomings alternately saying small 
hai*tzi*chia! pu* kuo’ wan* shua? wan? shua* pa 

children not more making fun making fun _ that's 
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liao ?, ho® (18) fang! ni', ming* hsiao* té* tzi* 
all, what herm ?% Clearly knowing well _ the 
ti‘ hsia‘ chien‘, t’ou' jén* tung*hsi’, fan® 
young ones down mean (and) steal people's — goods, contrary 
k'ua! t'a! ling? li‘, ts'ung? hsiao® (19) chiu* ku‘ 
brag they quick clever, from youth are regarding 
(providing for) 
chia?. P’ang! jén* shuo! t'a'ti! erh*tzi*? pu* hao®, 
family. Side people say their sons = not — good, 
fan? ch'én! kuai* pieh? jén*. 


Recorp No. 1, Parr II 
Mandarin aud Literal Translation 


(Line 1) Ta* hsiieh® chih? tao sai‘ — ming* 
Great Learning's teaching is in, illustrating 


ming * té?, tsai* hsm? min? tsai* chih? yi* 
illustrious virtue, in renovating (the) people, in resting m 
chih® shan‘. Chih! chih’, erh® hou* (2) yu? 


extreme goodness. Knowing resting (place) and_ thereafter have 
ting’, ting’, erh® hou néng* ching’; ching’ erh* 
setiled settled and thereafter able(be) calm; calm and 
(object of pursuit) 


hou * néng * an! ; an! erh? hou* néng* 
thereafter able (be) tranquil; tranguil and thereafter able 
li*; lii # erh? hou (3) néng* té* Wu‘ 
deliberate: deliberate and thereafter able attain. Things 


yu? pén® mo‘, shih* yu chung? shih*; chih* so® 
have root branch, affairs have end beginning; know what 
hsien? hou tzé* chin‘  tao* “Rie ku? chih? 
jirst last then near teaching surely; Ancient ones 
(4) yi‘ ming * ming * té? yii? tien’ hsia* 
wishing illustrate illustrious virtue in heaven under 
ché3, hsien! chih* ch'i* kuo*; yii‘ chih* ch’'i* 
those, first ordered their kingdom; wishing order their 
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kuo* che? hsien! ch’? ch'i? (5) chia ! ; yi * 
kingdom they first regulated — their families ; wishing 
ch’1* chi? chia! ché? hsien! hsiu! chi? shén!; 
regulate their families they first cultivated thew persons ; 
yii * hsiu? chi? shén! ché? hsien' chéng* ch? 
wishing cultivate their persons they first  reetified — their 


hsin?, yii* (6) chéng* chi? hsm* ché* hsien? 


hearts; wishing — rectify their hearts they first 
ch’éng* chi? i*; yii 4 chéng? ch'i? 
(made) sincere their thoughts; wishing (make) sincere their 
i’ ché? hsien! chih* chi?  chih?!; chih * 
thoughts they first extended their knowledge; extended 
chih tsai * (7) ke? Wil a. wu 4 ka 2 
knooledge is in investigation things; Things investigated 
erh ? hou * chih ! chih *; chih ! chih* erh? 


and thereafter knowledge extends; knowledge extended and 


hou * i ch'éng?; if ch’éng*? erh* hou* 
thereafter thoughts sincere; Thoughts sincere and thereafter 


hsin? ch’éng’; hsin! (8) chéng* erh® hou*  shén’ 
hearts rectified; hearts rectified and thereafter persons 


hsiu?; shén! hsm! erh® hon* chia! ch'i?:; 


cultivated ; persons cultivated and thereafter families requlated ; 


chia ! ch'i? eth? hou4  =kuo? chih?; kuof 
families regulated and thereafter state orderly; slate 


chih* erh? (9) hou* = t’len! hsia * p'ing*. Tzii* ten? 


orderly and thereafter heaven under peace, From heaven 
(wader heaven = Chine) 
tzii 3 i? chih*® yii* shu* jén*, i! shih® chieh? 


son (emperor) also reaching to common people one thus all 
i3 hsiu? shén? weit pén*®. (10) Chi? pén? 
use cultivation person regard (as) rool. That — root 


luan* erh? mo* chih* ché® fou* i%, Chi? — so3 
confused and branch orderly that not 8&0, T heart what (is) 


ie 
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hou* ché® po* erh? chi? so3 po? ché? 
weighty then slighted and that what slighted then (regard as) 


hou* (11) wei® chih? yu? yeh® (12) Yu‘ ching ! 

weighty not it has been Right (hand) classic 
(never has been) 

i 


chang? kai* k'ung*tzi? chih?! yen* erh* tséng! tzi? 

one chapler is(in) Confucius 's words and Tséng Trii 
shu 4 chih?. Chi? chuan‘* — shih? chang* tzé? 

transmitted them. The explanatory ten chapters then (are) 


(13) tséng? tz? chih1 i erh? mén? jén* chi * 
Teéng Tzii ‘es views, and door- men (disciples) recorded 
chih? yeh 5, Chiu pén? po! yu? ts’o * 


them 80. Old copies considerably have errors (in the) 


chien®, chin! yin! ch'éng? (14) tzi? so ting 4 
tablets, now because Ch'éng Tzii thus arrayed (them) 
erh * kéng’ k’ao® ching’ wén?* pieh ? wei * hsii 4 


and (having) again examined classical text(I) divide series 

tzii* yi? — teo?, 

order, as(on) left (hand). 

(15) K’ang* kao* vyiieh4, kad ming * té%, 
Kang annowncement says, “ Able illustrate virtue,” 

T'ai* chia* yiieh 4 ku 1 shih * t’ien? chih? ming 2 

Pai Chia says, “ Contemplate study heaven's illustrious 

ming*. Ti‘ tien? yiieh 4, K’a4 ming* (16) chiin4 


decree.” Emperor Canon says, “ Able illustrate lofty 
te*. Chieh! tz 4 ming? yeh®. (17) Yu‘ 
virtue. All themselves illustrious also. Right (hand) 


chuan* chih! shou? chang! shih 4 
commentary 's —_firat 
te 3, 


ming * ming # 
chapter explains illustrating illustrious 
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Recorp No. 1, Parr I 
Cantonese 

(I) Man sui ye i sz shiit yan ka to yan 1 tsz hing tai chae se shiu 
nin tez tai (2) to koi kau fan tik. Ni hon ku sin shing wong lap tik 
kuat ku, kau heung ts'tin shing shi, (3) to chit lap se sz cheung. Yau 
kau mui iit ch’o yat yat kong shiit chiu t’ing fat lut, yau (4) yat nin 
yat pin hau ch’at tsz tai tik ho tai. Tsz tai yau ch'ut ping tsoi ying 
"ng chung tik, (5) ya kau t’a tsap ki ngai, chi ki lut. Chae se kuai kii 
tsung yan yan shang tsoi shai, (6) tsiin k’au tsz sin tsip hau toi. Yan 
ka hing shi tsz tai, yan ka pai, ya shi tsz tai. (7) Tan t’in ha na ko 
yan shang ka loi tsau shi in yan, to shi kau fan shing liu (8) tik. Na 
ko yan shang ha loi, tsau shi ok yan, to shi pat kau fan wai liu tik. 
Sho (9) i yan ka tsz tai mun pat hok ho, to shi ni mun tso fu hing 
tik pat shi, Tsang (10) mo shiit fu hing tik pat shi. Tai fan yan 
tsung ‘ng luk sui, to i shap loi sui, (11) t'ung sam mi song, chi shik 
tsim hoi, ching shi kan yau tik kwan t'au Pin ni mun tso (12) fu 
hing tik, chat chi t’ang t’a oi t’a, p’a t’a t’ai huk, tsun t’a yau tik, 
pin to k’ap (13) t’a. Chi t’a no t’a, pin t’ai t’a ta ma ch’ut hi. Yii 
t'a hau i fuk ch’iin, fa fa (14) luk Ink, yau kiu yan han hon. Yii t’a 
hau tung sai hat, ning ho tsz ki pat hat. Yau (15) ku i ku nii. Kin 
t'a ma yan, pat ch'in kwait’a. Fan shiit t’a ma tik hau kin t’a (16) ta 
yan, fan shiit ta sing tez li hoi, shi pat p’a yan tik. Ming hiu tak 
tsz tai pat (17) shi p'in shang u tiin, fan shiit sin siin tez ka, pat kwo 
wan yau wan yau pa lin, ho (18) fong ni. Ming hiu tak tsz tai ka 
tain lun yan tung sai, fan kw’a t’a ling li, tsung sui (19) teau ku ka. 
P’ong yan shiit t’a tik i taz pat hau fan ch’in kwai t’a yan, 


Recorp No. 1, Parr Il 
Cantonese 

(1) Tai hok chi to, tsoi ming ming tak, tsoi ts’an man, tsoi chi yii 
chi shin. Chi chi, i hau (2) yau ting, ting, i hau nang tsing, tsing, 
i hau nang on, on, i hau nang lui, luii hau (3) nang tak. Mat yau pun 
mut, sz yau chung ch’i, chi sho sin hau, tsak kan toi. Ku chi (4) yuk 
ming ming tak yii t'in ha chi, sin ch’i k’'i kwok, yuk ch’'i ki kwok chi 
sin ta’ai k’i (5) ka, yuk ts'ai k’i ka chi, sin sau k'i shan yuk sau k’j 
shan chi, sin ching k’i sam, yuk (6) ching k’i sam chi sin shing k’i i, 
yuk shing k’ii chi sin chi k’i chi chi chi tsoi (7) kak mat mat kaki hau 
chi chi chi chi i hau (8) i shing i shing, i hau sam ching, sam ching, 
i hau shan sau, shan sau, i hau ka ts’ai, ka ts‘ai, i hau kwok ch'i, kwok 
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chi (9) 1 hau t’in ha ping. Tsz tin tsz i chi yii shu yan yat shi kai 
isau shan wai pun. (10) k’i pun lun, i mut ch’i chi faui, ki sho hau 
chi pok, i ki sho pok chi hau (11) mi chi yau ya. (12) Yau king 
yat cheung, k’oi hung tsz chi in, 1 ts'ang tsz shut chi k’l fu shap 
cheung, tsak (15) ts‘ang tsz chi i, i mun yan ki chi ya, kiuk pun p’o 
yau ts’o kan, kam yan ch’ing (14) tsz sho ting, i kang hau king man, 
pit wai tsii tsz yu tso. (15) Hong ko iit, hak ming tak. Tai kap 
iit, ku shi tin chi ming ming. Tai tin iit, hak ming (16) kiin tak. 
Kai tex ming ya. (17) Yau fu chi shau cheung shik ming ming tak. 


Recorp No, | 
Tue Sacrep Epicr, Cuarrer XI, §§1 anp 2 
Translation (Baller) 

(1) His Majesty's meaning : (he) says : People as a rule have either 
sons or younger brothers. All these juveniles (2) should be educated. 
Look at the regulations drawn up by the Monarchs of olden times. 
They ordained that some instructors should be appointed Im every 
village and city; (3) that the laws of the Government (should be) 
expounded on the first of each month, and that (4) once a year the 
morals of the young should undergo examination. They also com- 
manded that all youths who went out soldierig, (5) should study 
military science and know the Military Code. The why and wherefore 
of these regulations no doubt is that mankind (6) rely entirely upon 
their children to perpetuate their posterity. The prosperity or ruin 
of the family depends upon (the character of) the rising generation. 
(7) Now whosoever in the world is good, it is by education that he 
has become so; (8) whosoever is evil, it is by the want of education 
that he has been ruined. (9) Hence if people's youngsters don’t 
follow the right, it is all the fault of you elders. (10) Why do I say 
this? Because people as a general rule from the age of five or six 
to that of twenty and over, (11) have not lost their boyish dispositions. 
Their experience is gradually forming : it is indeed a critical period ! 
But unfortunately (12) your one idea is to pet them, and fondle them, 
and to give them everything for which they ask, for fear they should 
cry. (13) (If anyone) knows (their faults) and is vexed with them, 
you at once take up the cudgels on their behalf. You dress them out 
in gay clothing (14) that others may admire them, and pamper their 
appetites even at the expense of stinting your own, (15) You screen 
your children. If you see them curse or strike anybody, instead of 
rebuking them you commend them, (16) and say they are of first- 
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rate mettle, not afraid of anyone. You are well aware the youngsters 
are in the wrong, (17) but screen their shortcomings, saying, “ The 
children are only in fun. (18) What's the harm?” You know full 
well they meanly steal people's things, and yet you praise their smart- 
ness, (19) and call it beginning early to provide for the family. If 
others say your son is bad, you turn the tables and rebuke them. 


THe Great Learninc, Cuarrer I 
Translation (Legge) 

(1) What the Great Learning teaches is—to illustrate illustrious 
virtue ; to renovate the people ; and to rest in the highest excellence. 
The point where to rest being known, (2) the object of pursuit is then 
determined ; and, that being determined, a calm unperturbedness 
may be attained to. To that calmness there will succeed a tranquil 
repose. In that repose there may be careful deliberation, and that 
deliberation will be followed (3) by the attainment of the desired end. 
Things have their root and their branches. Affairs have their end and 
their beginning. To know what is first and what is last will lead near 
to what is taught in the Great Learning. The ancients who (4) wished 
to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout the kingdom, first ordered 
well their own States. Wishing to order well their States, they first 
regulated their (5) families. Wishing to regulate their families, they 
first cultivated their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they 
first rectified their hearts. Wishing (() to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their 
thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such 
extension of knowledge lay (7) in the investigation of things. Things 
being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their knowledge 
being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts being 
sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts (8) being 
rectified, their persons were cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, 
their families were regulated, Their families being regulated, their 
States were rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, 
(9) the whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy. From the 
Son of Heaven down to the mass of the people, all must consider 
the cultivation of the person the root of everything besides, — (10) It 
cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what should spring from it 
will be well ordered. It never has been the case that what was of 
great importance has been slightly cared for, and, at the same time, 
that what was of slight importance has (11) been greatly cared for. 
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(12)The preceding chapter of classical text is,in the words of Confucius, 
handed down by the philosopher Tséng. The ten chapters of 
explanation which follow (13) contain the views of Tséng, and were 
recorded by his disciples. In the old copies of the work, there 
appeared considerable confusion in these, from the disarrangement of 
the tablets. But now, availing myself (14) of the decisions of the 
philosopher Ch’éng, and having examined anew the classical text, 
I have arranged it in order, as follows: (15) In the Announcement 
to K’ang it is said, “ He was able to make his virtue illustrious.” 
In the T’ai Chia it is said, ‘* He contemplated and studied the illustrious 
decrees of Heaven.” In the Canon of the Emperor (Yao) it is said, 
“He was able to make illustrious (16) his lofty virtue.” These 
passages all show how those sovereigns made themselves illustrious. 
(17) The above first chapter of commentary explains the illustration 
of illustrious virtue. 


DRAXT I ASURIK 
By J. M. Unvata 


PREFACE 


§ 1. The Pahlavi text treated in this article was first published 
by M. E. Brocuer from a codex of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris—the manuserit Supplément persan, no. 1216, p. i—4— 
in the Revue de L'Histoire des Religions, Paris 1895, vol, 32, 
pp. 18—25 of the appendix, and translated by him with notes in 
the same volume of the Revue pp. 233—241. It was published for 
the second time in the PablT. II, pp. 109—114 and edited byw 
Jamasr-Asana (Bombay 1913) with collations from the mss. JE. 
JJ. MK. and DP. 

3 2. A short note on the text is written hy E,W. Wesr in 
GIrPh. I, p. 119: “Then follow the texts mentioned in 88 T77—78 
two of which are non-religious and occur both in J. and Pt The 
first of these is the Drakht-i-Asiirig, containing about 800 words, 
of whieh the first 85 are lost from J. It professes to be an alterea- 
tion between a tree growing in the country of Asir and a goat, 
in which both state their elaims to being more useful than the other 
to mankind.” It is said above that M. Brocuer has made the first 
attempt at a complete translation. Another attempt to translate the 
text has been made in the introduction to the PablT. II (Bombay 
1913), pp. 357 —39 by B. T. Axxiesanta, but hig translation is some- 
times not quite consistent with the text, especially from the stand- 
point of grammar, Further where the text offers us the utmost dif. 
ficulties, e. g. $$ 19, 20, 31, 32, 35—38, 41, 43, 46, and 52—54, 
the translator passes over these passages withont even making the 
slightest allusion to this omission (ef. also KH. pref. § 2). Apart 
from these big omissions, he leaves ont difficult words or expres- 
sions from the translation, e. g. e= § 14, ao), ara § 16, sexy § 35, 
real $ 36, wale aelat & 39, ipa), » dp E40, ee _pate $45, ose 
§ 44, and ») 3 Ol. | am not inclined to put the translation which 
ANKLEsanta has given in the category of a purport as he does 
when he says “the text purports to say that ...’" PahlT. OU. in- 

41 
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troduction, p. 37. Still [I will not pass any remark on these omis- 
sions on his part, but leave the reader to form his own judgment 
on the method followed by him here and elsewhere in the intro- 
duction. Although | am quite aware of the risks of attempting a 
complete translation of such a recent text corrupted in parts through 
the ignorance of the scribes as the text in question, I have done 
so in order to put before the students of Pahlavi another short 
text transliterated on the principles laid down by Bartnonomar in 
IF. 38, 59. Moreover I have selected this text from many others, 
because it contains numerous words, which are not to be found in 
already published glossaries. It contains, therefore, a further con- 
tribution with the Pahlavi Glossary of my King Hfusrav (Paris 
1921) to the materials for a Pahlavi dictionary. 

$5. The anecdote treated in the text belongs to the so-called 
“Rangstreitliteratur” or the literature dealing with disputations 
about the personal superiority between two persons or personified 
objects. This literature is mostly written in a poetical form, and 
very seldom in prose. M, Sreinscunetper has given an elaborate 
list of the names of stories and anecdotes pertaining to this parti- 
cular branch of literature in his “Rangstreitliteratur"’ in the Abb. 
der KAW. Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, vol, 155, 4" part (1908), which 
are collected from Arabic, Persian, Modern Hebrew, Italian, French, 
Provencial, English, and German sources. Further Bacuen has men- 
tioned in ZDMG. 65. 532—85 a story of a sheep and the vine, 
Which he found in a eodex belonging to the library of the Jewish 
Theologieal Seminary of New York, which contains mostly Persian 
texts written in Hebrew characters. He has also contributed an 
article called “Zur Rangstreitliteratur aus der arabischen Poesie 
der Juden Jemens” in Mélanges Hartwig Derenbourg, Paris 1909, 
p. 151—147, It is clear from the list of Sremscunxmer mentioned 
above, that this literature was very popular among the Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, and Christians, among the latter especially during the 
middle ages, when the troubadours travelled from place to place 
singing their stories. Sreinscuxewer is right in searching the proto- 
type of the disputations in Modern Hebrew in the poetical form 
in the ancient Arabie poems, in which the hero of the piece boasts 
of the fame of his clan and his own personal merits, chiefly when 
he is taking part in a poetical contest or when he is before his 
enemy (p. 7). Properly speaking this type of Arabic poems must 
be, therefore, called “ poems pertaining to a contest of preference ” 
In Arab. syala0\ or acclacll. On the other hand in the Persian 
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representatives of this branch of literature, the <':5L4 “the poems 
of contest”, the persons contending are so inconsiderable, that the 
necessity of a judge, who pronounces in favour of the one or the 
other contending party, becomes absolutely unayoidable, and in con- 


sequence, the originally planned =),5. becomes “a poem of 


strong eulogy” ~~, viz. of the judge. The Persian poet Asami 
(died between 1030—41) was the first to make the songs of con- 
test native to the soil of Persia, and thus he must be considered 
the founder of the <\,5L2: (GIrPh. II. 226 ff). 

§ 4. Just as in the Persian oNELE,, in the anecdote of the 
Pahlavi text the persons contending, the tree and the goat, are 
so inconsiderable, that both of them call upon men to judge their 
personal superiority over their opponent (cf, § 2, no. a). But as 
might be expected, there is no decision arrived at in the text to 
settle this dispute, which proves most probably the imperfection 
of the Pahlavi text. Moreover the anecdote does not only fall into 
the category of “the literature dealing with the contest of perso- 
nal superiority, but it falls also into that of the fable”. 

3.5. It seems to me that there existed once an original Pahlavi 
form of the anecdote, perhaps written in imitation of the Arabic 
styl, which was translated into Modern Persian, Both the ori- 
ginal Pahlavi and the MP. version have been lost to us in course 
of time, after the latter was re-translated into the Pahlavi form 
lying before us (ef. also KH. pref. § 4). It is for this reason, that 
we find again in this text new features—features uncommon in 
the classical Pahlavi works like the Dénkart, Datestani-Denik- ke., 
enumerated and commented on in KH. pref. $§ 11—12, Further 
we find some MP. dialectical forms like w= ést for we hast 8§ 1, 
32, 36, 44, is karénd, pres. 3. plur. $8 6, 7, and so forth, «4 
karet, pres. 3. sing. $ 21, gb» kert, ppp. § 24, #5 Aarom, pres. 1. sing. 
$26, and the expressions like wm pa s‘aniras samik draxt-om = 5, 
where the pron. 1 sing. in the eas, reet, is unusually expressed by 
the enel, 6°° m, and an om drart § 2, bitz-om S21, dér-am_ fraeé 
sanit § 21, and so forth, where ¢° or €°°om stands for the pron, 
l. sing. in the cas. obliq. Again in man pa 2aniras samik drart-om 
$4, xtat-vimdnik kas-om $49, an-om spet padin $41, 43, fr-om (I am 
alone) apartar haz tj §§ 45, 48. Anxuesarta calls these forms and 
expressions Dari (PahlT. II. introd. p. 37). But I should rather like 
to call them simply MP. dialectical expressions, because they are 
not peculiar to one dialect only, but are common to the group of 
MP. dialects called Central dialects, ef. GIrPh. I. p. 381 ff. More- 
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over the word Deri according to At-Kuowarrzi signifies the 
Median dialect—-,3\a.) o,3% jel Cal 43 ,31\,—which was used 
algo as the court-dialect (cf. Liber Mafatih Al-Olim, p. tiv. 9, 
edited by G. Vax Viorex, Leyden 1895). Whereas in modern times 
the name Gabri is widely used by oriental as well as occidental 
writers instead of Deri, with which the Zoroastrians of Persia 
designate their dialect as a protest against the degrading word 
(rabri (GIrPh. Ib 382). 

86. There are further in this ee some words written with 
eH unusual plene orthography, e. g. de» apartar $8 2, 45, 48 for 
Jide, ere Sarét $20 for @->), weve and were Sanit § 21 for ei For, 
go bavet $5 21, 26 for genre, Su az = ae fy man § 3, ¢ man § 45, 
and g (an unusual ideograni| (ana) man § 46 for ¥ ae — ve fo for 
3) $49, p= dayel $49 for enw, and err vent & 54 for evens. Finally, 
there occurs a peculiar diminutive form scidé marfomak in §§ 19, 
20, and 44 in the sense of fe¢ marfom “mankind, man”. 

S 7. Mv wording of the text is based mostly on the text pu- 
blished in PahlT. II (s. above). Necessary corrections are made in 
the text and better readings adopted after a careful examination 
of the collations given in the footnotes to the above-mentioned text 
and of the text published by M. Brocuer (s. above), which I de- 
signate P. or the ms. of Paris in the text-critical notes. 

$5. These text-critical notes are marked by Arabic figures, and 
are occasionally accompanied by remarks on rare words and on 
the PablB. orthography. Redundant words are enclosed in round 
brackets and words omitted and hence inserted by me in square 
ones. All notes marked by the letters of the alphabet have refer- 
ence to the exegesis. In these latter notes I have used abbrevia- 
tions A. and B. for Angnesarta and Brocuer respectively, when- 
ever | have quoted their translations. As | have intended this ar- 
ticle for the use of the students of our school, | have given in the 
notes the MP. equivalents even of the easiest and the most com 
mon MidP. words. For the same reason | have restricted myself 
to as litteral a translation of the text as possible. 


A LIST OF THE ABBREVIATIONS OF THE TITLES OF HOOKS AND THE 
XAMES OF AUTHORS 


(Comp. KU. introd, pp. 8—9, BullSOStud. |. 4, p. 195) 


VA. Artal Firiz Namak, Edition of M, Have and E. Weer: The Book of Arda 
Viraf, Bombay & London 1872. 
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BullSOstad.: The Bulletin of the School of Oriental Sindies. London Institu- 
tion, Landon. 

Prasxe: Beitriige aus chinesischen (uellen zur Kenntnis der Tirkvolker und 
Skythen Zentralasiens (aus dem Aoh, zd. Abhandl. der k. PrenB, Ak. 
d. Wiss, vom J. 1904, Berlin 1004), von ©. Praxxe. 

HN.: Hadéat Nask, aceording to the edition of M. Hava in the Book of Aria 
Viraf. Bombay & London 1872, p. 267 ff. 

KH: The Pahlavi Text * King Husrav and his Boy" published and trans- 
lated by J. M. Usvaca. Paris 1921. 

Manovanr: Erfinsabr nach der Geographie des I's. Moses Xorenac'i, von Dr. 
J. Mangranr. Berlin 1901. 

PW.; Sanskrit-Wiorterbuch, herausgeg. von O, Bontousox and R, Rorn. leters- 
burg 1855 ff, 


(WHER ABBREVIATIONS 
‘Comp. KH, introd, pp. O—10, BullSOStad. 1. 4. p. 126) 


eas. Oblig.: casus obliquos. Fr.: French. 

Cs, rect: cass recta, (rah: Geanbert, 

Mis, ; Causative, apt. : aptative, 
denom.: denominative, orthogr.: orthography, 
dimin.: diminutive. partic. : participle. 


apyee > pays 

asurtk i drat 
ners ow apd Seems ce) tae ceeds ]. A tree stands grown 
Sahy 6 for hast rust 7 drazt 1. up there in the land of 
Ce soe pi) oye [>] Assyria. Its trunk ts dry, 
hast saras hast husk biinas aswrik [4] its top is fresh, and its 
eee 49)5 See iy [bi] sage) ty 3 ype root" resembles the (sn- 


manet baras manet nad [4] résak u fare SaT-)cane *, its fruit re- 
sembles the grape. Lt pro- 


duces (such) sweet fruits’, 


The Assyrian tree, 


2 geepeey hay ag yp [41] 
_fecarél bar Sirin angiir [0] 


——e —— = de 





1. ' For the orthogr. cf. KH. p. 5. — * P. ep*, — The other mas. have 
7" for it. A, reads acst, the Dari expr. for ést#! — 9 The copyist has writ- 
ten the ideogram for far “aside, besides” instead of de torr “fresh”, MP. .3; 
of. for a similar mistake KH. § 69, no, 3. — * Masa. gd — * For the expr. 
ef. KH. § 93. 

* Mp. dchp, (Vornes), —* FrP, J, 4.— MP. cp — © CE MP, 2a! ne 
(Vurcens). 
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* [ad] teen 2. For the judgment’ 
om an [rad] ddfstan-martoman 3, of men that my” high tree 


3 contested" with a goat 
* (saying): “Tam superior" 
to thee in various things, 


~ werelo Fo aN) ee 
thu nipartit ham 6 bie buland i draxt 


ayy iy ny ee 5 dele ~ é ‘5, 


gonak-cas pa hom apartar ti haé az 


a 44 
her 
"Creed of tebe one ite - +. | am the tree in the 
drartom samik x"aniras pa man 3. land of X*aniras"; there is 





=. ' Thos in Ta, Jd. spy, FP. yy. — * It is written here with the vowel 


\ o, which serves as f connecting link between “wn of fin and “m the encl. 
pron. 1. sing. — # PF. iy — *Cf MiPT. ‘ar, Bra, zAirWh. 122. and pref. § 6. 
Sa salso bur to foat’, 23 also later ou. Boocuer translated the word differently 
firet “goat” and then “I”. The woeative is neceasary, as it shows us who begins 
to speak first, The original text had perhaps 5, 5, bus az “o goat, 1", — 
* An unusual orthogr. for sel, is written for # ace. to the Sassanian pro- 
nunciation of p, as also in §§ 45, 48. 

* A, reads éyi, vor. part, a Dari expr.; B. reads den “(for the men of) 
the religion” anid takes martimén-datastan rad with $1. I take the word to 
mean “judgment”, beeause in our story the contending parties: are so in- 
significant that the necessity of a judge, who pronounces his decision in fa- 
vour of one or the other party is absolutely unavoidable, just aa it is in the 
Persian “| pola OF course in our story there is no decision arrived at as 
to the superiority of one of the two contending partics over the other, aa it 
is expected, but they go their different ways after enumerating their points 
of superiority, — " A.takes it for a Dari form for ree fom “Tl am'!, B. for 
an enel. pron. 1. sing., s. no,.2, — © A, reads am mipartit “T argued", which 
is certainly wrong; for meaning comp, hamnipartih “tight; combat, duel", KH. 
p71, ef MP. >.5. The form nipartit goes hack to a denominative meter 
nipartifan “to fight, to combate’, — 4 [jt # upper”, hence “superior, A. 
“more deserving“, of course free rendering, 


t. ' Cf. pref. €6, — * Pp, bp _ This © is of course redundant, as 


it is already expressed in Fo wm. Or doos it stand for *! om, i. &. FE" hom 
*T am” 3 


* The name of the seventh part of the world situated in the middle 
of the other six, Aw. z*anirada-. s. Bran, AirWh. 1864. 
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emo > ¢ ose ef ww no (other) like’ me, be- 
warét man hac sah ¢é hamtan nést cause the king eats from 


o ay Gren gy sey Me, when | carry fruits 
_ bar dwarom nik ka B0eW. 
or exe panes 4. [am the plank® of 
hom tart-makikan 4, the ship**. 
° prerer [2] the ote os » lam the cloth® of 
.vétpandn [1] hom frasp 4. the sails», 
*[ore] rT ibs ee 6. They make* from me 
[patas| kP kerénd man hat quakrap 6. the broom’, with which 


ope 3) Fae speycky they clean® the house 
dn vo méhan virisénd and the courtvard*’. 


as =, 





— * Properly speaking “having a similar body; having the same dimen- 
sion”; for meaning comp, MP. d;l..2 “standing in the same rank, on the 
same footing; a colleague", MP. pcp “having the same colour’, and 
aa forth, | 

4.5 MPL oe? “plank, board”; for the orthogr. s. KI. § 8, no. 2, and 
PahlT. 1, 118, 5. where 980'e taxtak, ef. ArmLw. taxtak. — * MP. of i 
‘shuttle; Armliw. makok “boat, canoe”. The final -@m, the pl. suff. is pecu- 
liar, s. diurdn-rasck § 8, — * 1 prefer this translation to those of A. and B., 
taking makikin in the sense of Arm. makoil, because immediately in § 5 the 
sail of the ship is mentioned. A. translates “I am the pin (?) of the shuttle”, 
whereas B. “1 become the shuttle and the board”. 

a * MI’. ieee “a varitgated cloth with which the house and other 
buildings are decorated on festival days” (Vettes), comp, Aw, frasmit “cush- 
ion, pillow”, Bre. AirWh, 1003; “the beam of the roof” (Vries). B. takes 
the word in the latter sense, whereas the meaning “mast” given to this word 
by A. is incomprehensible. — © MP. «lo 3a (Vounens and Zexnen); the mast 
of the ship” (Voereers), B, takes the word in this latter sense, 

6. * Inserted in order to complete the sense as very often in this text, 
asin § 7, 12, 19 and so forth; comp. Aw. paits “with (an instrument)", “per”; 
niso used as a preposition of place “where” (ef. § 7), 4 Bro. AirWb. 825. 
The final °4 ia the encli, pron, 3, ag. Tt is always placed after the substantive, 
—* Popo. — * P. + 

* For reading and meaning cf. MidPT. keris for kunisn, IF. 35, 21. 
ker- is a dialectical form for kwun- in MP. central dialects, s. GIrPh. 1. 247, 
#39, 394, 399. — © MP. —ogylan; 8. GIrPh. Ta 308, For gydk-, s. KH. § 9, no. 3. 
Bantworomar takes the word grammatically in the plor. corresponding to 
Srexd) as also in the following paragrapha, cf. Tensco, Anzeiger Wien. Ak. 
i. W., phil.-hist. KL #927, 1 f. This form without the plur. suffix then stands 


>= 








Brow. AirWh. 511, AnnLw. qavazan, 
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[owe] of ins Sg Say y 4. They make from 
[patas] ke karénd man haé gavasz 7. me the wooden mortar", 


in which they pound" bar- 


ay) Seam A: ley* and rice“, 


_frinj a yav kipend 


[7] ips ent Ag ae S. They make from me 
[t] karend man hat daminak 8, the pair of bellows*, which 
© 1405, yey blows” the fire’. 


. varak- ahran 


apparently for the nom. and ace. plur. — © sppydsy cirdctud pres. 3. plor. from 
needs) riniicitan “to arrange, to bring into order’, lit. “toe rule, to govern ” 
(Al. ei-rajati “he masters" (PW), denom, from 0?) paras “ruler”, evvinny. 
Aw. virdz, a proper noun, ef. Brus, AirWh. 1434, further comp. Aw. rézan 
Arangement, commandment, rule and regulation” for which the Pahl, version 
wradem, iridim, 8. Bru, AirWb. 1596. 
connected in its meaning with 
plur., &. KH. § 57) “to arminge, ty 


The word in question is of course 
MulP. dirdstan and rirdstan (wiradend pres, 3. 
' bring inte order: to decorate", MP. cael 
"oe leas, Of Honx, NpEt. 4 and 200, Bantnoromax considers the word to be 
corrupted form of ipey)y brizend “they make shining, clear”, ef. AirWh. 50, 
no. 1; further cf. Nir, 83,2 yh, peculiarly often °y for * before J. — 
* From Aw. maedina-, MP. exest (Vorurns); for meaning comp. sage Wiha 
“tent, camp”, PahlT. 5,21. — « From Aw. nmdna- “house” MP, ..L.. — ¢ For 
the expr. méhan w min, a. PahlT. 56. 1, 0, 163. 17, 166. 16, where man wu mehan 
ocr. Barrnonowag translates jt 


“dwelling (room) and house". Cf. Bru. 
MiranM. 111. 86, no. $. 


% ' Mes. have a redundant 4 after this worl, 


5 MP. jis Arab. jis “a wooden mortar” (Vota); “a large wooden 
wortar in which rice is beaten off” (Stmmoazs). A. renders the word by “the 
thrashing pin", whereas &. hy “pestle, ef, Aw. garica- “the goad for cattle” 
MI". jist (Votcens and STEINGASS), — 
co Ange? tnd +0345 which are related to ere) 
“to heat; comp. Ai, Lopaya- cans, from, kup- “to set in motion, to shatter. 
to make shivering”. — = Frp. gy MP, sm. Dantuotomax considers 
aS to be perhaps way “ blowing up", i. e. “ floming up by blowing”, ef. 
$34. no. b. — ¢ MP, er ArmLw. brinj. 

S. ' Mss, = 5), probably for aud), 

"(Cf MP. aero “a pair of bellows ", derived from MP. Uydeas oto 
blow", — © Pres, partic, from netsh rafila 


n “to blow": comp. MP. ois 
* The form is here most probably the plurale font, but comp. makikén- 
fact § 4. 


* Lit. “they beat", ef, MP. 
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e wad f] fr ose 8 


_varcikardn [i] hem mak 9, 


o' memeaney)) [2] Cfe ly. 
. brahanakpadan [i] hom nalain 10, 


=o Pe - ipa ) . wwe) it 
pad to ke kar?nd man haé rasan 11. 
as [ore] 
- bandand [ patas) 
1 yds ) ri id, + ¢ om oir 
gartan ( kt karénd man haé éiip 12, 
o free [+pre] 
. macénd [patas) 


EE 


1, IT am the (wooden-) 
shoe" of the cultivators”. 


10, [ am the two (woo- 
den-)sandals* of the bare- 
footed ones, 

ll. | am 
with which 
thy” foot. 


the cord*, 
they hind 


12. They make from 
me the post*, with which 
they kiss® thy* neck * 


%. * Comp. ArmiLw. moik, and MidP. s¢% micak § 35, which is a con- 


tracted form of *mik-dak “little shoe”, dimin. oe 46 mok. MP. s 
speaking “a small shoe; the shoe of a woman", 
mucak, — © Cf, MP. \s3 54, e550 and ,lS,,3, and nae 


sant’ (V orwens), 


$39, properly 
with which coup. ArmlLw. 
“a cultivator, a pea- 


10. ? Thus also P., whereas suh 109, 12 has ere ee 


» MP. be. Arab. dual... 


borrowed from Armibic. 


A. only transeribes the word by rdrin? : 


| > “the wooden-shoe (for the bath or for 
walking in the mod)" (Zexcen): AnuLw. nal “the horae-shoe”, 


The word is 
BR. further 


compares the word with MP. ale “shoes” (Srmmoass and Vouwens), — * MP, 


lade i 


li. * MP. ..,, Al. rasand- 5s. Homx NpEt. 137. — © Lit. “to thee the 


feet”, ethical dat., «, § 12, 


=P. 193, most probably the copyist's mistake for Ww? MK, JJ. and 


JE. ne sais 2 gerdin written ag one woril. 


“MP. Loge “wood, a block of wood, a post of wood” (Vurens), 
B. correctly takes it to mean the heavy long picee of wood which is tied to 
the neck of cattle very rarely to that of goats and sheep, which prevents 
them from nimoing away and from attacking men. A. translates it “the stick”, 


— © MP. -jrnm la, also .)9,.5 gle to “kiss,” 


the vulgar and onomatopoctic 


form for .-,r.093, Cf Hous NpEt. 54, Aru. pucem, paganem “1 kiss” are also 


onomatopoctic. B. “on fait courber”, 
ing? —* Lit. “to thee the neck”, 


“they make bend”, 
ethical dat. 3. § 11. — 4 A. reads 2 gar- 


but then the read- 


din “two apples of thy neck”, lit. “two neeks”, s, no. 1. 
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Sngdet Sig tds Dg aye ir 13. They make from 
sarakin (6 ké karénd man haé méx 13. me the peg", on which 


ejay [peo] they +? «* thee head 
.*?*[patas) downwards‘. 
tee 3) ge pie [2] eee ave is 14. I am the fuel* of 
sei ff ke aturdn [i] hom fem 14, the fire*, whieh roast 


c jpg) thee completely *, 
. brésétnd 


[>] 3* ne She p00 Pee ic 15. I am the shade* 
['] sar pa hom asayak-tapostan 15, of summer” over the head 


e magne Of the rulers®. 
. sahrdaran 


13. * All mss. except P. oF, — * Mas, nig do 2A. reads sarkinak pagtnd. 

* MP. 5.<. — © It seems that A. connects vazénd with MidP. avectan. 
MP. re Which is impossible to do as not only the prefix 4- but also the 
long ¢ are missing in varénd. B. renders “they attach or bind (thee) with the 
head lowered". — ° MP. .,.8i,s0 (Veuuens and Sremaass). Comp. for ie 
MidP. dkustan “to hang up”, KH. § 26 MidPT. dgust. A, takes the 4 of the 
following word with mf mul reads serkinagk “headlong”, which even sup- 
posing to be a corrupted form of sdrakingk can hardly explain the final -ak, 
or most probably on the analogy of MidP. *¢iydn-ak, MP. adqtm “how ?”. 
“yori” : 

14. ? P. 8, 


* PrP. 4.4. — Cf. MP. epee — © CL § 8, no". — © Comp. MP. a 
=@ “preparation, order”, from which the denom. .,..—_, anes to 
prepare; to dispateh of" (Veta and Stmmwoass). Most probably the meaning 
“preparation” is developed from the original meaning “pain”, “the snecess- 
ful passing through pain”, and hence “preparation”, ef. Houn NpEt. 994, Here 
of course J take the word adverbially “through, and through”, MHG. “gar”, 
and the expr. 82 brittan equal to MP, crt oa” “to enak thoroughly”. 
Or does the word signify some product of the goat ? 


Is. * MP. dole, as to the orthogr. ef. 18, where SO? sayak occurs. 
A. renders the word by “the umbrella”, whereas P- by “the fan, the um- 
brella”, But the meaning is far-fetched, ss the MP. word for “umbrella” is 
wy Ydale, and not dgle. Bantnonoan — © MP ty ee AL and B. takes 
“the word in the ace. of time—“in summer" f. tlw takes the word to mean 
peirasol”, lit, “the shade of summer”. — © The word sehrdiréa can hardly 
mean “the straps" in this and other passiges, The mean. “the rilors? — of. 
MP. «yl, yes —suits everywhere very well 
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ee ee 16. I am the sugar* 
[wu] varzikarén [i] hom Sakr 16. of the cultivators’ and 
£ *5n10% erieery [>] “09)r the honey* of the noble. 
haé tapangik dzdtmartin [i] angamen They make trom me the 
o jd, 5 chest’. 
_karend man 
[28 Sf") Some [5] veghe iv 17. | am the medicin- 
[ke hom] seas [i] dérikdan Li. case ® of one whoa nnder- 
*w gay" (1) ip’) (2) nee “ie eo? stands’ (medicin), which 
i bigask [uw] barénd (i) Sahy 6 Sahy they carry from city to 
© ¥0§) city and from physician 
; bisask to physician °. 
twang l?] ree FeAp a1 18. 19. Lam the nest® 
murcicakan [i] fom asydin 18, 19, of small birds*. I throw“ 





16. "7 These two words form part of 615 in PahIT. 770. 1, but they 
properly belong to § 16, — * In P. 4F1 6%, i. &. three words. 

* Fri’. 5.2. — MDP. sum. A. reais it tharya and leaves off untranslated, 
whereas B. has quite misunderstood the whole sentence. He translates - “T am 
the arak (? bee-hive ?) of those who collect the honey". — ®* Cf. § 9, no. ® — 
*FrP. 5.3; MP. .j..53). A. reads it gébashyi and leaves out nntranslated; cf, 
no. a, — § MP, 5.2.5 “a chest, a casket” (Stemosss), “a basket, especially 
for bread; a box for perfume-sellers; a surgical box” (Vouuners). A. reads it 
tufang, MP. stead “ musket“, but then the final 9 remains unexplained. 
5. translates it “spinning-wheel and spindle”, thus he reads #2?» uw dak, 
MP. hq 3. 

li. ' JJ. and P- : Ta “© with the var. -9°%. — * Inserted in order 
to complete the sense. — * Thus P. — * Thos P. 

» MP. caloa ho: MidP. dartk “medicine.” — * For meaning comp. CaipME- 
kin-huwnas, KH. $12. A. reads éya “behold”, ef. § 2, no. a, whereas B. dina 
physician", and says in the note lit. “savant”; the arab. words . 5s. ab 
which signify “physician” originally meant “a learned man, a savant". — 
« MP. php, AnnLw. bak. A. translates the sentence “which the consulting 
physicians carry from place to place". This i# from the grammatical stand- 
point quite incorrect. Tf he reads biathan-iiosh, it must mean “the chief 
physician” or lit. “the physician of physicians” like Sihdn-dah “the king of 
kings". Most probably he has left out bivak in the translation and taken pi- 
faskin plur. as governing the plur. verb barénadl. 

18.19. ' P. finds, 

* AMP. oLSl. — © Cf MP. st 22; for the dimin. suffix -idak, 5. Glr- 
Ph. 1a 281. — © FrP. 20011. — CE MP. ., Ral, 
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“yy amp [3] eg fie] ey 6 my] shade® over the fa- 
be sastak [i] kardéhikan [6] sayak tigued* merchants‘, {I who 
ye) i ) yy an 1G) fined am | frown up in the 
ariend ka rust biim nok pa awganom  fresh® earth, when men* 
co Sugrmy — ) ny Sym Mahieede appreciate* [me correctly 
.vinasend ne be kum martomak ‘through this] that they 

do not destroy! me. 


ee myo) rs 20°. I wish: may there 
mm wvedan sarrgim het o*tihem i. he golden - coloured ® ri- 


o ow) wis * aGinedé § # [|] ero vers! may this be’ that 
nad nest kes marfomak ¢i an tue Save men, for whom there is 
aero) (2) Say ) é ap) , oO wine and bread", eat 
earand (i) bir man haé nin wu from me the crop [of 
o Syme ash fruits), which are hang- 
.dréxtind hamburt ing’ together on me! 








— # For orthogr, « $15, no.*, — © MP. ase 4 wounded, sick, infirm”; ef. 
guin-yostak “wounded to the life’ 69+ for meaning ¢f. GlrPh. Ib 142: 
Lit. “trampled (under foot)", ppp, from ep ara an; ¢f. Bron, Miran M, I]. 27. — 
* Paz. kirdahaga, Mx. 4. 6, 87.86. Ta has ") hirdindn “ministers”, MP. 
gol, (Verwmes). A. translates “workers” perhaps reading the variant kiri- 
karan, MP. -)\ 32,5. — © Lit.“new", MP. 3, of. Hons, NpEt. 934. — » MP. 
whedpe a lithe man, a manikin”™ (Votrens), dimin. from pips “man”: for etym. 
of. Brat. zAirWb. 70. The sing. is used here in the collective sense with the 
verb in the plur. Fr. 27. 1. — * Denom. from MidP. é« ari “value, price”, ef. 
HN. £. 9, 10, and PalY. 2. 1. MP id Ae — ' Denom. from @" einda “sin”: 
for meaning ef. AV. S86. 5. 

20. 1 PL ie® other mes, 1° 1 as two worls, — 2 Thus P., ef. § 18. — 
* Thos Ta., P. hi # . other maa. have rely #, whose © must have heen 
otiginally written as a variant of 3° of preceding word, ef. PahiT. 770. no, 25. 

* The above translation remains doubtful. A. leaves out the whole 
paragraph upto the first six words of § 21 untrinslated, B. renders it as fol- 
lows: —“(§ 18). When men appreciate me according to my exact value, and 
do not inflict me any injury (then), I wish that turing the whole day there 
may be for them freshness (, i.e. the weather may be refreshing the whole 
day). Men who have neither bread nor wine nourish themselves from my 
fruit, which hang continually (on my branches)". He aays in the note that 
thia translation is conjectural. — » MP, c8jt or carren “golden”, MP. cry} 
ef. 8 51, no. — © cf. Aw. caday, raidi, Bru. AirWh. 144. — 4 Opt. 3. sing. 
from ero, ney) swtan “to go, to be, to become”, PrP. 99. 6, MP. +, aude. 
— * FrP. p16, — MP, ryk- aries Contracted form for 44» up ‘ivext hand, 
lit, “are hanged", ef, MP ceeigl. — © Lit. “home together", of. MP. 2 
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Layne [>] cers ey Foo 9 ay 21. When that was 
asurik [i] dract A vizt an kas 1. said* hy the Assyrian 


Semis ei? as m4 Poe) ra) tree, Wy goat answers": 
ganit frdé déram :karél pasoa* hasam lt was heard by me for a 
ees ig Jo pny oh eee 4 Aye long nne*, vine oP 
alee disputest" with me, 

thou also fightest® with 
me.” When this from my 
(leeds is heard [hy thee] 
Py ere Pe ons 982) shame will” be: [to thes: 
li) sor’anat halak Ge nang bavet for] it contradicts‘ that 

em =ae foolish® word of thine. 
» patkaret 


man 06 4 tf ranéh man 06 Gt fi Bu 


coy pages we ge meee 


sontt kartakan man hat & ka niparteh 








' These six words form part of 820 in PahlT. 240. 7. 8, but they 
Ties ‘helone to § 2]. — * For orthogr. ef. 94, no.* — 7 Thos P. for 
wees ef. no. — *P. has as up), — & 2, hina - Ne ae ® Thos all, P, and Ta. 
ree, — * Or boret (ef. ai. Merati), An unusual orthogr. for the ideogram 
gOuro, as also in § 26. At any site either ) or 8 is redundant, ef, Se) bordt 
“may be" opt. 3. sing. PahlT, 26. 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 77. 7 for the ideogr, 
rernee: the word occurs in the ee of the Awitkar i. Zareran written 
by the Persian scribe Milr-Awin Koi-kAtisra in 691 A, ¥Y, Thus qe) must 
also have its origin in the copy of this scribe, — " For orthogr. Fo cf, no, 2, 3, 
aml € 4, no. *, Masa. me earere. 
* Thus also BL MIP. eit, Gab, eit “sand, spoken", ppp. from *eactan 
“to say, to speak”, rd@éted, cf. 3 27, pres. 3. plur., MidPT, racénd * they say” 








comp. MP. camel sd “to flatter, to sing”, s, Bron zAirWh. 216, 217. — * For 
kart, «. § 6, no.*, — * CF MPL ona, alto age, Fri’, 23. 4. Thus 


alao HB, A. translates: “raises forth Unite ane’) ite heal unto me", Tt is dif- 
ficult to find any justification for this reading and meaning of shanée, as there, 
is no word in the known MidP. and MP. lexica that may be compared to it. 
Or has he taken it to be equal to MPL ..a3ltal, .,o3le8 “to strew, to 
scatter’ ? Bantrnoromac reais sar-om frac 2acet “he raises [his] lead unto me 
(ethics! dat)", and takes #oreé for the caus. of svtan “to be", — 4 Denom. from 
MidP. *ran, cAw. rdna- “a disputer, a fighter”. Cf. Iran, AirWh. 1525. A, reads 
rine “thou drivest at:" B. fakbrar + ak “he who is behind, hence inferior". 
— * Pres. 2. sing, for meaning s. § 3. no. * — © Lit. “fight” denom. from 
faaeg patkar “struggle, combat, contest”, MP. hha, s RH. 95. A. translates: 
“When my doings will be listened to, shame will repel (rolsen 2) that 
foolish ulterance of thine”. HB. rendering is quite obscure, It is aa follows : . 
“hocause it is 1, who always furnishes to little babies their milk, as much 
as they desire. They protect me on the pasture-gronnd", — * Comp. MP. alle 
“a baud fellow, a corrupter, destroyer”; comp. Bra, AirWh. 172%), 


_ 
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Sepia) Ry 2 suo Ege Oy ore 22%. [ am exalted’, 


ist buland i sah hom burs 22, | just as] an exalted king 


# 2 way [>] de neg “4x00 were Wished: may the sove- 
yim 1 det [0] der pa ke Sahih manél reignty* remain [with me 
wo 5) iL, Eye wy oe ong tlways), which had been 
devin i ran} @ hangam farrox® 6 pa wholly [attached] to shin- 
© Sefp ‘is ing Yim" in the happy 

. ero ' ag a ne | 3 
hast bit bavandak period® for a long time 
| for the pain of the demons. 


Mo a or > rs onthe oe 25. 0 men! the tree 
diru ci husk i drart martoman 23. of even dry wood*, whose 
o pS ey) + es , top was golden? — 


.farréen bt saras draxri! wu 


so.) Thus P., mas, “fe, — = P, ie). — * The copyist has written 


this word with too many hooks la, there are eleven 3's in P., whereas other 
mas. have eight. — ¢ Mas, >, — * Pee. other mss. ““#r. 

* This passage is very obscure. The translations of A. and B. differ 
from each other very much. A. renders it as follows: * Lofty art thou, tall 
‘lemon! Majestic (baydn ?) thou art; thou resemblest the demon of demons 
which was over the head of Jamshit: thou hast become complete at that an- 
spicious period and day of the demons”, F's version is quite unintelligible ; 
it runs as follows: “I am honoured just as a great king wished. The so- 
vertignty, which Jemshit possessed for a long time, it is throngh the milk, 
that it became prosperons *); it is by him, that the evil was cnchained whieh 
the demons caused men”, — © MP. jp — * MP. . aL. comp. GP, 3. 88. 
A. renders it “demon of demons”, but it can be read gaidd, and not daida-an 
juida! — 4 Thus literally, MP. dang AW, vinta ysceta, of. Brae. AirWh. 1200. 
— * PrP. 31.1. — MP. ,\f:0: The word is a pseudoideogram for gor hangiim- 
It seems that it has its origin in the orthography —", then #)r through the 
prolongation of a, comp. KH. 55. 1 think it quite far fetched to consider the 
word as a corrupt orthography for Heb, shy, s. Pahl. Pax. Gl. yp. G1, 


23. = MP. a AE (Vocuxus); dary ia most probably a transerip- 
tion of Aw, dduru., — » A. translates: “CO men? (Is this) too the tree of im- 
mortal beverage (anush-diri), the tree, whose top was golden!” But as no 
such claim is male by the tree in the preceding part of the story | am not 
inclined to read 1p SOF anush-diri. If anush is read, then the word must 
be written “en=. 


*) B. says in the note- .” because during the whole 


i time of his sove- 
reignty he did not nourish himself but 


on the milk of the prosut, 
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PS ange rede eyes ie ie s) re 24", Thee, who art 
sarrén heh kert kiidakan @ ke to BA. made golden, it beseems* 
coesour 6 seo wer inedy 4) fy to bear fruits, for the 
._ gokakas ke diinak sacet burtan bar pa children*, Wise [is he] 
who becomes acquainted 
with what he has heard". 


> ¢ day er wre 25. Lf [thou sayst] this: 
(@ haé bar barom :ku an hakar 2. I bear fruits more than 


o*em=e [y] 5) thee’, and useful ones*, 
Hall 
apasit [wu] bulaned 


en eo 36. and [then] if | give® 
nangam karom'! 7 pasor” wl 26. thee the answer, it would 
6 ws *sese) be to me great shame. 


. gran bavet 


pey 2 twee no leper ory 27. Men call" [rather] 
parsik i dpyasn pa vacéndam 27, me in the Apzohr cere- 


24.) Mes, & — 7? Mes. “FF, — 9 For read. ef. 8 6, no. *. It is written 
here plene, — * For read, and mean, cf. KE. pref. $ 11. MP... — * Mss #. 

* A. translates: “Owing to these thy (vile) doings is thy top yellow- 
coloured. But the wise onght to he humble with the ill-informed”. This trans- 
lation does not suit the context, as there was upto now no mention of the 
vile decds. B. leaves out the first part of the section untranslated; he connects 
eaeuey € sey Sowing to thy bad intelligence (dudakas) with § 25. My trans- 
lation from § 20 to § 29 is also in parts conjectural. — " MP. ef 945. — * CT. 
MPL -)h2 pa. — * MP. (=)2,;3. FrP. 20. 14, 15. —4 MP. 3,5 “ear,” and sf\ 
“knowing, intelligent”. Reading danik hat dasitas the sentence can be trans- 
lated “wise [is one] through an evil-informed man", i. e. by observing such 
a2 main one may get wise through his follies. 

25, 1 P, has a redundant >) before i. Other mas. have by, The copy ist 
must have read 1 6 and placed the ideogr. 7) for it, — * Thus JJ., Mss, ee. 

* Lit. “I bear (the crop of) fruits higher than thee”. — » MP. Ul 
(Vourems) anid MP. rer 

26. ' Thos FP. — * P. omits »; other mas. write **0'o together. — * For 
Orthogr. cf. § 21, mo. *. 

« Lit. “I make thee an answer”, cf. § 6, no. 

27. ' P. g¥o, — * Mas. oer. 

°*® Lit they say to me, they speak to me”, for mean. ef. § 31, no, =. 


652 
"glee 1 mee os [if oS] ee mover 
eifartak iT heh aL ay [Ae fa] iw marlon 


o 8 peppy) [2] expe [1] 
-draxtin [i] apesit [w) 


ror ey Say s) mr OFA 
martoman dwarth bir to hakay 28, 
nO fn Be pp Lag [2] 
pa hiland apar goyaot datastan [i 
esune [7] @ sper 
-givdn [i] i evénak 
won 16 yore opty Pou rs 
-rospik k® kasom viminik - «at 29, 
o 2s are 


. kas catak 


(7) 4. ta] Dj 4 ae ye Ms aap, 
(1) dz gad-buland i dev asnae 30. 


PAPERS CONTRIBUTED 


mony * of the Parsis than 
[thou], who art [merely] 
foliage", but [otherwise] 
dead? and useless* among 
trees, 

28. If thou bearest 
fruits, men of the [sacred] 
law* would let [thee] 
loose on the pasture- 
ground ® even in the man- 
ner® of oxen, 


29. Am 1 a self™con- 
ceited" person® like one 
who is born of a cour. 
tesan * ? 

0". Hear", I figzht* the 
demon who is Ac* having 


— 7 Mas. ee, written plene, instead of arden. — 4 p pepb, 


— * The Yasna ceremony, in which some water taken from a well or a 
Spring, is offered mixed with Him -jnice and jivdm (milk of the shie- goat) 


18 4 lihation to an Yarala, 
It is certain that there Is bo referenes 


It is tinally pourcd into the same well or apring. 
to the ceremony for the eonseeration 


of the holy water — fao%ra, MP. ,4;, cf. Srmoxn, “Dio heiligen Sehriften der 
Parsen, Vol. 11, introduetion p. ACH-XCUIL A. translates “mystic utterance” 
ard-sorton, but then Ie4e js exapected. B. “sacrifice” izishn? — © Ct. MP. 
crt. lit, “increase, gras, herbage”, Armim. racer © usery”, ZDMG,. 46. 320; 


8. Howx, NpEt. 296. A. “thon hast grown”, 
B. “dried up"? — 4 Of MP. axd 3F- 


but then raxtit Agi is required ; 
ppp. from mee vitartan, s, KH. 54; 


thus also B., whereas A. “hast spread”? — « Cf, MP wt “without,” MidPT. 


‘abé, 8. Brun. zAirWh. 51. and ef. MP. 5 4.0. 


8.9 L& PL ve. other nas, “9, — 

* A. eyd “behold”, of. § 2, 
Brun. AirWh. 484. — © Fr *, 25,2. Mi 
ef. further WZKM, 97 a7 2, KH. 67. 


29. * Mes, om, 
Gass), — © FrP. 77.1. — MP. up 
om, 7 yews, 


* In ¢¥or yaot is written plene. 
no", $17, no.*. — © Aw. gao-yaotay-, ef. 
aPT. erénag, for ety, ef. Bru. SRb. 12. 


* FrP. 11,4. — MP. y55,. — © MEP. w4t “conceited, pecoul” (Srery- 
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tid) ay? dae ge dane 
varédvand bay datar ka patkdrom 
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the uplifted mace *, [since] 
when the Creator, the 


a) ee es tow af) glorious‘ Lord®, the shin- 
t dén aptéak thrmazd xapar bimik ing One* bountiful® Ohr- 
of pemme (ch) Spyder mazd taught! the pure™ 
' ast (€7) mazdayasnan eligion of the adorers of 

Mazda. 
ait «# + ¢ wr typ Sep rt 31. It is not at alls 


possible to honour bounti- 
ful Ohrmacd  except* 
through me, who am the 


bits ké man haé yut Ghrmasd xdpar 31. 


& tra tes) eww nee ee 
haé jiv Cy harkié Sayét né yastan hom 


tie 3 goat, because they make 
_karend man ‘om me the Jivam4 
[1] | rr 2. in the Yacisn® of 


[uw] yazsafan i yazisn andar -32. the Yasats", and of gasu- 


— if, jueebhy other mss, Swebyey, —_ 3 yeh Sae —ip w-o"8. 

* B. omits the first six words in the translation. — "© Cf, MP. epee. 
FrP, 23. 4. A. reads again here pa “behold”! — © For meaning, ef. § 21, no, # 
A. “I challenge thee"? B. “1 shall answer thee". — 4 Lit, “illicit desire", 
MP. AF from Aw. @z- “to strive for, to crave for", Brune, AirWb. $49. A. reads 
as “I”, of. $2, no. 4; ef, AV. 6.8, 95.7. — * MP. x20, and Aw. gada, which 
is here transeribed, s. Brow. AirWb. 488 A. “thou art tall”, but then ag 
huland-th is expected. — * MP. o3g)},5. — * MP. as, cf. Brun. AirWh, 991. 
—* MP. 2b, an appellation of the town of Balkh (Virens), ‘ef. AV. 24. 
14, 20, 15. 16, 21. — * MP. ,,l&. The renderings of A. “Just”, of B. “omni- 
potent” are certainly wrong. — !' Cf. MP. oo. “to taste", from which 
the cans, MP, -,r.cole. “to let taste", but MidP. ‘Gilitan always means “to 
teach", which later on got the sense of “to taste" (VcirEns), cf. Honx Ny- 
Et, 97, — ™ MP. sooql, 533, of. Hon NpEt. 58. 

| ol. ' Mas. oy — * P. nay in Aw. characters, Mk, and JJ. place m4 

above re by way of transeription, 

= MP. pe. FrP. 31. 3, where de, ef. for ety. Homy NpEt, 244. A. and 
B. omit in the translation, — * Cf. § 80, no. *, — * FrP. 25.6. — Cf. MP. Va, 
— 8MP. plans a cultus-word, from Aw. (gius) jieyom “the liquid nourish = 
ment, which the cow offers, i. e. the milk of the cow”, s. Brun. AirWh. 10. 
The word is used at present for the milk of the she-goat used in the yariin 
ceremony of the Zoroastrians. 

$2. * Lit. “adoration, praise", a culins-word, the name of a Zoroastrian 
ceremony. — * Lit, “worthy of respect, adoration”, a cultus-word, Aw. ya- 
fata, ef. Brus. AirWb. 1279, MP. 541. 
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Howe arg ip [2] ee 1 yDmemsy 
fahdrpadin harvin [i] yarat gosurun 


ote ) gf ay ose 2 oe 6 ir 
hast man haé nirtik takik i hom Gi a 


moe ne @ spo 82 Jey tie re 
pust pa ke jamak i bay & an 38. 


ney Gee Gy 1) ner Games 
kartan hom biz ke man hae yut dirom 


o eae Pa) 


run®, the Vazat of all“qua- 
drapeds*, The strength 
to powerfal® Hom® also 
is from me*, 


33". Also that burden" 
of clothes*, which I earry 
on my back, it is not 
possible to make except 
from me, who am the 


ke karénd man haé kamar 34. 


. Siyet ne Boat". 
6 pry , # Myre +4. They make from 
me the belt*®, which they 
o eye ne jude set” with pearls, 
.murcdrit pa azrayénd 


— * Aw, gud urvon, lit. “the soul of the bull", ef. Bra. AirWh, 500. There 
ig no doubt that Dredsp Yozat is meant here, s, Brow. AirWb, 784. SBE. 5 
SoG, ho. 5 In SL 29.14 Giswrun is called an archangel, who is the protector 
af the fourfooted beasts. — ¢ MidPT. harrin. plur. of hore, Aw. Aqurca- 
“whole” as much as to say “all together" for the plur. auf tix -in, Comp. 
MidB. espa harcispin, from 1*" Aarvisp “all, Bro. sAirWhb. 149, 150. 
B. translates “benevolent, bienfaisant", which is certainly wrong. It is im- 
possible to guess his reading. — = MP. sll. — ‘MP. ,,3. — * MP. 
us. —* MP. ,4e 4 cultus-word, the name of the plant from whose twig 
the juice is extracted daring the yaziin ceremony, and then that of the juice 
itself, — « B. “the foree ( e 6) of the robust and vigourous Ham “is ineor- 
rect, especially, because nirik is a noun and not an adj. 

' Mas. sdmuer gxiurik most probably on the analogy of words like 
meniik or a false pedantic orthography. — * For orthogr. ef, § 1, no. *, 

oa. ° PB. asi, other mas, a>). — * P. omits, other mas, 1, — * Maa. er 

* A. omits § 32, 33 from the translation. — © MP. iy. — © MP. ale. 
— * The clothes made from the goat's hair are most probably meant here, 

o4. * MP. =, ArmLw. kamar. — » The read. and meap. of the word 
doubtful. I take it to be a cans. of an af el form of the root Puy “to sow”, 
Arab. £551 “to have, to be in the state of having see", the Mid. inf. 
would be nee azrdifan “to make to have seed, to seatter seeds EY: 
“parsemer", hence “to set with (jewels). A. translates “they bedeck”, 
whereas B. “they embroider”, it is Impossible to guess their readings, Bar- 
THOLOMAR suggests orndyend “they sew, sew on", Then the orthography 
Za reminds ws of 2%, whereas >) in = 5) wreay (ef. § 8, no. *) would represent 
V4, of the Turfan texts, — * MP, oo slays AnnLw. mergarit, borrowed from 
Gr. wepyapirgs, ef. Hons ArmGr. 1 363. 
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“wero > yee? [1] fir sae re 


azitan « sartak [u] hom maak 35. 


rer 2 reer [1] oe LP] 
husravin i angusipan [u] datastan [i] 


I oe @ ed 2D 
mazkom .hamharzan-(i) sah [w] 36. 
no peo Fe? ne woe [1] indy 
pa vydpdn u dast pa dpdain [u] karend 

+ ¢ we We ooh & 2 
man haé dp sart varfik roe garm 

o ape 
. hast 


Cia a Pe 
[hac] karénd man hat maski¢ak 37. 
ty Jw 1 Jeep tidy sf eg 


i sur wu stawr virdazend apar sir ke 





els 1 anys? mss, 9, — * PL ee. 





oo. [am the stocking* 
and the riding-equipage 
of the nobles of the law, 
and the gloves* of the 
Losroes *, 

36. and of the body- 
guards* of the kings. 
They make from me the 
(water-)bag", and the 
receptacle for water*. In 
the desert* and the water- 
less track*, on a warm 
day, ice-cold water is 
from meé. 

37%, They make from 
me the hide (of the drum)* 
by means of which they 
prepare ‘ stately * the fes- 





* CE for meaning § 9, no.*. — © Cf. MP. uals, Hom NpEt 153, 
‘the girth or surcingle of a horse, together his armour, covered on the both 
sides with felt cloth" (Seuoass). A. omits in the translation, B. reads wanstink 


“sacrificers ", — © Lit. “the thimble”, MP. 


teal. — § MP. sus, of 


KH. 66, The ioed is used here in the general sense of “the powerful king”. 


$6.1 Mas, “ve. 


* ArmLw. hamahars or hambarz, ef. WZKM. 17.48. Cumsressex thinks that 


the word should probably mean “the officer of the corps of prdtighhdns | peustik- 
pans) or some other corps of body-guards, and adds in the note that it signifies 
atany rate a very distinguished personage (Cuutmrexcen, 94).*) —* MP. st. — 
" NP. cyloal. —* MP. cu»). — © Lit. “ without water", MP. oh bes — 
Lit. “having snow, ier", henee “icy, iee cold”, for mean, ef. ten rapren 
“snowy-[white)", KH. $96, MP. , 3. — MP. 5,40. — © B. has not under- 
stood the passage. He translates: “It is from me that they make the bag 
and the abddn, necessary (wiyazén) in the sacrifice, and in the days of heat, 
and the... of the sardab is from me”. 

87. | Mss. “ro, — * P. omits 

* A. omits this paragraph from the translation. — * MP. tenes, 
Dimin. from mask, MP. Kae, “a ship-skin, tanned or not, especially for 
carrying butter-milk or water". Sremoass. — * Por meaning ef. § 6, no.* — 
¥ * MP. MBL pena § ; here used adverbially. Cf. pdrak i st “ stately riches”, KH. ¢ 7, 


#) Lier empire des Sassanides, le peuple, I'Etat, la cour... par Anrnur 


Coumsrexeen. Copenhagen, 1917. 4a 
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toys © Groly 2 ) ¢ ‘») —_ tivalday®, and they make* 
musk .viraztnd sti man haé wazurk  full*! preparation through 
id, 5 g me for the great festival 

karénd man haé day. They make from me 


the musk* 
mayne has (0) Payee ag] ora 38°. with which the 
Sahrdardn-datestin (u) [ patas ke] 38, rulers* of the law who 


9) ) ds  peowe 1 soxem 3 are the independent ru- 
rés u sar déhapatin u x*atiyan ke tlers* and the rulers of 
“4 te [1] yp ne Spey dey the country? make® [thet] 
Noa asarm [uw] gakiih pa virdistnd head and beard** With 
magnificence® and dig- 
nity" they keep [them- 
selves] in the [due] limit*. 


& Sheet Saya 
.darand kandr 


ayy ; # “lye ory 39. They make from 
karend = oman Aadé namak 89, me the book*. They write” 








—* This P., mea. =) — 4 Mss. 40706, the copyist has most probably mistaken 
it for the opening word of the paragraph. 

—* MP. , 0 “a banquet, feast”. B. renders the word once “on festival 
days” and then “the great tambourin"; is it then the name of some un- 
known musik-instrument ? Then most probably it is connected with « music- 
instrument 296M dufiaick-(?) KH. § 61, dimin. from MP. bes “dram, tambur”. 
— ' For meaning ef. § 14, no. «. — « MP. 2td4, ArmLw. mutk. B, reads masht- 


gojak “ chawry for driving away flies", but then mars, MP. we antl mot meshik-. 


38. ' Mss. =. — * Maw, je, 

* A. omits this paragraph from the translation. — * For meaning ef. § 15, 
no.*.— "MP. slr, irs; for meaning comp. Gr, edroypdrmp: for etymology cf. 
Bren. MiranM, 3.13 ff. —4AnnlLw. dehpet. It seems to me that the MidPera. words 
POr@ lusravdn “ Xosroes", mayne dahrddrin “satraps" *), roo ep actatedlgerr 
*autocrata, independent rulera”™ and Peawe déepatin “rulers of the coun- 
try are used in this text more or less as synonyms for “rulers, kings", as 
not seldom in MidPB., s. Bro. MiranM. 3. 23 ff. — * Lit, “they bring into 
order; adorn, embellish", ef. § 6, no.*© The perfuming and colouring of the 
hair and the beard with the black musk (@ 42) is undoubtedly meant here, a 
practice not uncommon in the Orient. B. translates “balance”? — * MP. unr 
— * MP. 5585; of. AV. 74.9, SGV....7. — 0 MP. a3. — * MP. jos. 

$9. * FrE. 15,2, where we lig. MP. a2. The ideogram must be read 
megallatd, ef. ArmLw, magataé “parchment”, Hom. ArmGr, 2.2. 319, both of 

; *) They called themselves “kings", which justified the title of the Per- 
ain kings “the king of kings", (Comerexses, 21.) 





DRAXKT I ASURIK BOT 


1 eee’ [1] tere? = [-] ative on meé the letter® of the 
« diptar [uw] dipiran [t) frawartak scribes and the register* 
a Snpess 5 iF day aceres and the » e » ft 
.nipésand man apar * ? * 
if ibs ) & lage g. 40. They make from 
ke kertnd man haé xik 40. me the (leathern-) bottle® 
a ge 3. 393 3 3p) which they bind on the 
man haé dal .*?%* apar bandand ** **- They make from 
{ me the bucket‘, and the 
* moo a [7] pon (] ps finest garment’ of the 
ké pasmén-bis [1] varsik [u) kartnd goat's bair®, which the 
oj ayy EF vs ay 1 oerery nobles and the great ones 
.darind dos apar varurkin uw dzatan carry on the shoulder‘, 


[ued] 16 iy 4g Thea el 41. They make from 
[ patas] ke karénd man haé sikanj 41. me the strap*, with which 


1 * Freped if pp? Spy they bind the saddles® 
uw rotastahm kk? cenin bhandand on which Hotasfarm* and 


1 P, omits, MK, JJ. $ere?. 

them are derived from Syr. iso *volomen”, Aram, ris | ‘(book }-roll”. 
B. “diplimes”, — © FrP. 23.2. — Comp. MP. .,2%,3, for the orthography 

Sypey? ef. Bull, S0Stad. I. 4. 139, no.) — * ArmLw. hrovartak, 5. How. ArnnGr. 
1. 1. 134. B. “page”. — 4 They were the “secretaries of state” under the Sasa- 
nides and their chief was called dipirdn mahist (PahlF. 2 ~1) of Grdn-dabir- 
bedh (@rim-dipirpat) (Commtexces). — MP. pans ArmL. io ef. 40-8 dipirih 
“the art of writing”, KH, § 64.—* MP. 23) (Zexcun, Sremoass). — ‘ The read. 
and mean. of the words is obscure. It is perhaps a synonym of diptar, Or has it 
its origin in a contamination of 4jge*e pataeah and “ee artesir and 
does it not mean only “of the king” i pitardah? It is omitted by A. and B, 
In the translation. 

40. ' Mas, 499 P. ate the variant 4925 for it. —* P. yt), — * Thus P. 
— * Thus P., mss. 2), 5 Mas, ae 

*FrP. 7, 5. — MP. etn. A. “bowstring"? — * Perhaps darén, MP. 
ay?) the rk form of ep PahlT. 2. 17, MP. ay! “inside, inte- 
rior” (of a well), then—“which they bind over the interior of the well"; 
thus also B. —* MP. _J,2, ArmLw. doil. A. reads “the onagre”. yiil, Arab. 
Jae: which reading seems to me to be quite hasardous, Again he does 
not translate 29) (?) or as it is corrected by me -*# B. “the jug". — 4 MP. 
es (Vercens and Stmmwoass). — * MP. -...0b3. — ' MP. | Sa. 

41.) P. has a var. 490. — * P. has var, pee. 

* Ch MP. -< “the twisting or eoiling of a rope" Seren aa 
mash or lock of~hair" (Zeween), B, “the strap of the saddle". — © MP. ..5:. 
— * The name of the Persian national bero, cf. Jver: Nb. 262-65. The name 
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no Mw [1] sy ay $F woes Spendadat" had sat, and 
pa ké [u) nisastand be apar spendadat which they place (lit. they 


‘NS 9Gans) Jioay  betS [1] bo 06 pene the great ele- 
connar bavom dérand zandpil [uw] pil mas p SS Ane an the male 

(war-)elephant®. I become 
Fay San © Dapp any *45 ne 1¢ the girdle*, which they 


darand kiér andar karaéar vas pa ke make use of* in many 


[2] “y (>] & Seen a mt battles *. It does not seem 


[i] band [man] haé sahet ne hambin © a oe same ofi- 
a ae a gin(?)' [They make] from 
6 Sar "yoy 18 Tipe -] we me the strap™ of the 


anom # 2% x?% w pildn [i] sénan  gaddles of elephants and 


rer s! ) [1] dg Mey 1 yyy ris oP, x?x, That I am, 
hom biiz [ké] man haé yut even heran Riis of fevery] sort.” 
Except from me, who am 
2 gs a) ney the foat it is not possible 

Saye n@ kartan to make them®. 


EE 

















— 3 Mas, Wyo. — * Thos P. — * Pp. add 1 don alter fi) <=. 6 wan aks 
latter has var, a, — * P_omits, other mss. pv340. — © Mas. have the 
words written together 03, P. only 903. — * P. 6199. — 1 P. ryey, 11 p. ay. 
occurs very seldom in the Pahl. literature, e, g. Pahl. 2. 28, 22, 5, and Bd.31.41, 
where the orthography is uniform. On the contrary in MP. the word is written dif. 
ferently, CE egeadg, and .Xaeg,, the forms which approach the MidP. form 
tcf, ZDMG. 49. 781, ZDMG. 46. 141) and fr.) and his, (ef. WZKM. 16. 
Bee ik Oey. ce Beas. nAirWh. 10: 4 MP. otha, cage spenti-difta. 
The name of one of the sons of Vistaspa, the champion of the Frceethlad 
faith ; ef, Brus. AirWb. 1622, Josr Nb. 908. —*MP. LL, PrP. 9.9. — ¢MP, 
Se Arab. ev0dt “the great elephant” (Voreens), FrP. 9. 2, where 
ep, with the var, Jui 2055, Métow's reading sang-pil “the ele- 
phant from Zanzibar" (ef. WZKM. 7. 152) is objectionable, because in FrP. 
2.2 and in the text the d or rand pil is always characteristically marked. 
Por ety. ef. Homy NpEt. 148, — © MP. G5 + the girdle, esp. that worn, under 
the clothes like the cilicium of the Christian monks, the stola" | 
kiisti of the Zoroastrians"; also “the Erahminical thread; a Hindu rosary” 
(Suaxssrzanx); like the ArnLw. cunar it is borrowed from Gr Fantons ve 
min. of Serq “a belt, a girdle”. B. “the cord (oho 7) and the lasay me 
* Lit. “they keep in use, they keep useful "comp. MBs otaicis Nes “) 7" 
useless". B. leaves out the text from Ny upto Sar untranslated, — * MP 
343)8- — ' The sense of these words is obscure: MP. . a oS ee 
; ain “ : woe at (7); for sales, 
ef takeetan, inf, FrP. 18.1. — = MP. ats, lit. “band, fetter”, — © Cf. § 98 
mo." — F A omits the whole section from the translation. E wre ele 


(Zuxken), “ the 


DRAXT 1 ASURTK beet 


ipy ) é eye oet 42 The merehants* of 
karend man faé hamban 4. the law make from me 


two 1 op) ig opi 2] wesleo the leather-bag", who 
pist w nan ke datostin [i] vacarkanan "8 bread*, and the 

; pist", and cheese*, and 
* tande [>] yh! [1] +e 1 the edible! butters of the 
Rae an ote) X07 e INeE LM) RET sheep", and camphor*, 
avagie 2 Su) ae > angie do, and the black! musk™, 


fuxivik i razz uw siya i musk u chat and raw silk" of Twxdr®, 





42, ' Mes. “6. — * Thos P. with the variant we. — * P. nou, _ 
‘ Thos P. — * P. omits, mess. ». 
= MP. oleh, AnnLw, radarakan, — * MP. «ia “the cloak-bag, port- 
mantenu (Virreens), “leather-hag, wallet” anes « FrP. p. 16.— MP. ,-,. 
— 9 Cf, KN, 133 cahr apak pist u fokr cimért © poison mixed with floor and sugar”. 
ef. also Broe, zSR. U1. 37. MP. and OF ng “a kind of food made of deer's 
liver, almonds, ete., and of which a bit the size of a pistachio-nut will support 
the life of a dervish for several days", alao “ roasted toor, a sort of porridge 
made of floor, or of com” (Zexxen), A.“ pést cheese"! Although the words 
e=0 and 10 are separated by 1 wu. — * MP. 23. — ' Cf. MP. $3) 
~~ * food, nourishment” (Zewxen), ArmLw. zorttk; FrP. 19, 7,, comp. rou-x"artik, 
RH. § 38 “side-dish". A. 2wrtak “pounded" feampbor’. — #« MP. coe ay FrP. 
7. >. — * FrP. 7, & MP. ceate AL reads arin, and leaves ont untranslated, 
B. “ta salade"? — * MP. ,,8\s, borrowed from Skr. karpiira-, of. GrBd, 118. 7. 
—' MP. Low, ef. KE. § 96, no. 9, where U0. — ™ Cf. § 37, no. © — = MP. 
= (Zancun); “silk, silken stuff" (S1xmoass), “fine hair of beaver”, “beaver” 
CARRE i B. “the goat-skin". — ? An ethnicon. Lit, * pertaining to the 7ww- 
vir-s", from whom their country is called Twxavestin, MP. |-,les0, eb 
Bia, is. It is called in Chinese T’ow-ho-lo, and lies to the west of the 
Ts’ong-ling mountains, and to the south of the river Or-hen (Oxus) (Enovarn 
Cuarasnes, Documents sur les Ton-kine occidentaux. St. Petershourg 1905, 
p. 155). The Toxdras lived in the basin of the Tarim, in the eastern Chinese 
Turkistan. The name T'u-ho-lo or Taxdristin is mentioned first in the Chinese 
Wel annals, which deal with the period $86—556, whereas the name Toxfira 
oceurs in the Greek and Roman historical sources already at a period dating 
five centuries back (Fuawxe p. 32). Later on the Toxiras as .well as the Ta- 
hiss were finally merged in the Ta-Yte-chi tribe, which played an important 
part in the history of the lands of the Oxus and India (Faasxne p. 41). These 
powerful conquerors are named differently by the Indian and western Chro- 
niclors, viz. Tochara (Twkh@ra in Sanskrit), Indoskythen, Turugka, Kushdn, 
Huns, ete., but the Chinese, not caring for the historical changes, use for 
them always the name Ta Yte-chi (Pease p. 42). Tucdrisfan is after all 
another name for Bactria, and formed the eastern province of the Iranian 
empire, corresponding to modern Morden. In the Awesta and Achaemenian 
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nggeo [1] See [>] spe 39 [1] 


patmican [un] Sahwar [1] jamak vas [uw] 


Sim oye one pony [>] 
awurénd hambin pa kanikan [i] 


Dewy © pulse [7] * ane 1 Oe ore 
kistik . tran [i] ¢i-dahr 0 fraé 43. 


1p ype mee 6S tg 
an padam spet dnom kartad man haé 


and many magnificent" 
clothes’, and the garment* 
for the girls‘ in [their] 
leather-bag ® 


43. even towards the 
city of Erdn*. They make 
from me the Aistik*, That 
am [—the white padan*, 


that magnificent faskak4, 
CP] onages [1] due [>] see and the rarment of the 
[)] palméfan [u] sahwar [i] tadkak great ones. That am I, 


Ee 





— 8 PB, sper, 


times Balx*), Aw. Baxdig®*) was the important frontier town of the pro- 
vinee, and had preserved its old importance even during the role of the 
foxirs or Ta Yile-chi (Manquant 88), — 5 MP. jiga Ld, lit, “royal, princely”. 
— * MP. dole. — * MidPT. patmdéon, ArmLw. patmucan “robe, garment”, 
ef, Brut. zAirWb. 183, and Hon» NpEt, 288, — * Cf. MP. ; 25 Hoax NpEt, 194. 
—* A. takes kanikin as the subject of dwurend. which is grammatically pos- 
sible. But as the articles mentioned in the paragraph are nearly all articles 
of commerce, rdéurkindn must be logically taken for the subject. 


43. " Mas, s*, for orthogr. ef. KH. § 14. Acc. to Bantnoromar Fad cf is as 
much ag 4, a8 in the northern (Parthian) TurfanPahl, — * Pp. 1. 

* Thus literally. It is better to take it as “the land of Iran", ef. the 
title of J. Margtant's work “Erdndghe™. Still the city of ¢ 30) later known 
4 45.°5, which was founded by Sapor I, had its official name according 
to Tabari I, NES, 14 Eranéahy - Sapir (Mangvanr 145). It seems to be the 
same city as /rin-kari-ihpur which was founded according to tradition by 
Sapir I (ef. PahlT. 23. 4) (ibid.), A. takes fraé o Sehr & i aan with the 
following kistit haé man karénd and translates “in the Tranian districta they 
prepare the sacred girdle out of me". Then he leaves out the whole jxura- 
graph untranslated. — * MP, aS x.0 45 the sacred threaid-girdle of the Parsis, 
ef, Brox, AirWb. 98 — « MP. ¢'43, comp. Honx, NpEt. 73, and Brun. AirWb. 
530. — “ Read. is uncertain; ef. VD. 181 the gloss to rastrak i ster pesit, MP. 
Byes the holy shirt of the Parsia: cf. also Dauuesrarren, ZA. 2. 243, N. 94, 
where 4°o*e, and Brac. AirWh. 411. | 


*) Baxl, Bahl, Eahl, Balx, ethnicon *bilxik, *bahlik, balxt, SyT. Lacatis, 
belongs to the Torarie dialect prevalent in Ralx, which was a norm for the 
Buddhist in the north of the Hindukud’, and which changed the group-dr to | 
(Manquanr 88), | 

**) Cf. Bras. AirWh., 955. 


DRAXT I ASURTK 


“pr [oreo if] 6 ner) 
handim [patas ke] anom varurkan 
jorep ' ] one oY 


sliiyénd gartan [uw] var pa kanik [i] 
® 6 PP] dF 1] bo 
amak man [i] hamsartak [u] #eom 
4 \, IMs re ayy hy Aye 
ieul ¢iyon boddt hubod tan patrand 

Te (4) 4p o yen 

* ng * 2 (i) srok . gthik 
ery by Tony... Gin gene by Say) ge 
kof 6 kof. ..dérom pust 6 apaé 44, 


eo € 6) ery 4) (i) ed 
i hast hac biim kisvar vasurk [6]  savet 


ee ee 
[6] sréh i varkas @ tar hindikén 
i ed) Sieg if a Girele arth= fir 


6 tar ménand ke martomak sartak-yut 


2 cf (rays) godh oem e 4 


é [a*dnthfid] varcasm uo « 2? * bum 





— * Thus P., mss.) for. — * 
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through whom they 
praise* the limb[s]' of 
the girl [specially] as 
regards her breast? and 
neck". I one, and those 
of the same species * ag I, 
our contact' makes the 
body fragrant™ with good 
scent, just like the rose" 
of the world.Two horns?) 
* ? # 

44. I carry behind on 
[my] back*... goes from 
mountain®' to mountain 
towards the land* of the 
big sisver*, from the 
coasts’ of the Hindiis* 
to the other side towards 
the sea’ Varkas*, to the 
men" of different spieces*, 
who dwell' on the other 


P. omits. — ® Rare phonetie orthogr. of the 


prounoun 1. sing., ef. RH, § 103, no. 1. — © Mss, 41”, — * Thus P., mss._4. 


— = MP. ojosliw. — 


CMP. glock — © MP. 


= MP G3. SME, 


»— often as the beginning of a compound and MP. S$2pua.— ' Shan, — 
= biditan, denom, from ay bod “fragrance”, MP. 329. — * MP. Je. B. 
reads gilistin “un parterre de roses, a rose-bed" for rul i g@hik. — » Thus 
B., MP. 4.0. The read. and mean. of this and the following word e= 
remain obscure; for the latter cf. Dep'e) § 44. Or is it vifast “ell, yard”, ef, 


Aw. vitastay. Thus Banrnotowar. 


44." Mas, Pos, most probably P- stood for = iY equally obscure 
and then repeated through mistake by the copyist; for the expr, 614 IF ow 
ef, OO ye nee, and gaya) Ip 204) $17. — * P. omits. — * Mas. 16. 


eo MP. mt 2. 
have humps on the back: 


— A. “hump”. He translates the passage: “ Moreover I 
on my humps go different races of men ...". I 


think sie some words are missing after darom. — * MP. p43. — * MP. yt. 


— 9 MP. 


* Aw. vaorukada, cf. Bron. AirWhb. 1429. — * Cf. § 19, no, » 
. — !' Fre. 4, &. — MP. pry hd Lee 


and MP. Boye, cf. § 43, no. * 


SaagS — © MP, oF g at, — fF Of, MP. la? Hons NpEt. 125. — 


~—* MP, 555, 
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’ ays on. as ee hh one “ge 
1 sak [i] an saras hast var pa ¢asm 

epee oe OD 139) [ony] 6 
martoman man 7 barang (adap) man 


6 fr] jem (¢?)  [] we 
haé [uw] x*arand (i) varg [w] dar ke 


vorS shred gm Fhe +04 


fivign martomak ¢i-din dustnd Sir biz 


C+) ra led \ é 
hast man hat 


sassy £5 
pesparak 45, 


So a 7 
kavtnd oman hac 
1) Layne meigwer ie ee Se agi 
u Sahyrdar x’arel k¥ man z"ar-andsak 
id yeh» (o>) far ey Sapyens 
haé apartar (bet) teom asal u kofdar 

cad [5] wi 3! 
.asurik [i] draxt (6 


—=_ 
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side in the «?%#"™, anp 
are called" the Varéasms", 
because [their] eye is on 
[their] chest, and their 
head® is like that of a 
dog" or like"! a little 
bell", men who eat wood 
and leaves", and milk’ 
the milk® from the goat. 
The livelihood* even? of 
those men* is from me. 


45. They make from 
me the Peéparak* [which 
is} similar to the delicacy" 
of the immortal ones®, 
[and] which the ruler 
and the mountain-chiefé 
and the noble eat. I am 
alone® superior’ to thee, 
Oo Assyrian tree. 





ee — 


— ‘Thus P, — * © stands most probably for «, properly speaking @, ear- 
dinal numeral “one”, cf. RH. 655. — * P. if. 


— = Cf § 45, nor. B. Soursed, necursed", j, ¢. vijastak, MP. ax i Rut 
then e°6 (GP. 4.11, 14) or 3828 (SGV) is expected. Or has he read Depie 
ecat-ditik ? — = Lit. “having the eye on the shest", ef. GrBd. 107. 5, — » PrP. 
23. 4.— MP. ,-,v3lgn- — 9 FrP. 10.5. — MP. pee ge oy) ey os 
9.1. — MP. shaw. — *? Cf. MP. Le, Homx NpEt,, no. 967. 1102 bis, Huw. PSt. 97. 
— * MP. wy (Vorrens and Sraxcass). — «MP, Jf — YCE MP: 
— ~~ FrP.7. 4. — MP. .%. — * Cf. MP. 
strength”. — = Cf. § 19, no, *, 
45. ! P. omits, inss. have +. 


«MP. s,l.t.3, a sort of sweetment (\l..) prepared from flour, butter 


at 


and syrup, called eyaeo in Arab. (Vorrems). — * Cf MP, tye; ohh yao 
PrP. 5.2. — *" MP. dco); andijak-xor may also mean “the immortal deli- 
cacy”. J. reads it humiedk “ministrel” ? MP, Ee ef, KH. § 64. — «4 MP. 
jims5, comp, PahlT. 27.8. — * Lit. “Tone”, for é, s, KH. § 67. B. Goon omy 
works"! A. adak-om “thus 1”, ef. $48, where Ge, — © of £2 no, & 


ust} — * B. reads aj “ foree, 


DRAXT 1 ASURTK 


©) Sag Seay ge [e) 0 on 
bet panty a sir man [hae] uw 46, 
my} Gp Fee 2 ley 
kask uw diy-am mahést uw  apurndya: 


ae 


. karéna 
mare on ' rs) 
yvazisnkaran ddtastan ae YP 
ele = es eapeves py 25 ag 
post man pai pdiyip méazdayasnin 

e Fy a 

. dirand 


2) Te Idan y mtr Phe gn 
harbut 6 kawndr u vin u éang 48. 


6bd 


46. And milk and 
cheese* is from me, and 
the child® and the grown 
up ones® make from me 
curds" and ask, 


47. And the Mazda- 
yasnas*, who are perform- 
ing the yarisn ceremony * 
according to the [ritual] 
law preserve [their] pa- 
fyap® [valid] on my skin“. 


45. Whenever" [they 
play] the Cang*, and the 


ee eer Oige » cm’, and the kannar', 
man pa Jadand hamé tambir wu [and] beat® on the dar- 


46. Unusual ideogram for 3, pron. 1. sing, Aram. MR, TEM, ST. ii 
Arab. GU]. — 7 Thus P., mies, epee), — > Mw, Gp, 

* CE 42, no.*, — © MP. Go. — * MP. Sipe — ¢ MP. £53 (comp. 
Skr. dugdha) “churned or sour milk, whey, butter-milk" (Sremoass). — « MP. 
weeh2 “sour milk dried: a sort of condiment made of butter-milk: a kind 
of thick pottage made of wheaten flour or barley-meal with sheep's milk * 
(Sremaass), — ° A. leaves it out in the translation. 

47. ? Thus P., mss, PeétXoo, A. “ worthy" sdyakirdn ? 

* Lit. “the worshippers of Mazda", comp. Bru. AirWh. 1169. — © CF, 
$52, n0,.% — * MP. Wolsb, the washing according to the ritualistic law; 
the word is mostly used for the washing of the members of the body, that 
remain uncovered, especially the hands, the feet and the face. There is here 
4 reference to the custom of having loose leather-socks slipped into the 
shoes, as well as to the custom of sitting on the goat's skin or on the bol- 
ster of goat's skin during the nine days of the great ritnalistic washing which 
the priests observe strictly. 


48.' Pie. — +P. omits. — * Pp, ena, — « p. pyge, — © Mas. 
=F the common mistake for =F, s. KH. $4, no. 3, § 12, no. *, 

* Lit. “always”; then “every time when, whenever”, ef. MidPT. hamev, 
«KH. $71. — * MP. Sse, ef. KH. § 62, no.*. — © ArmLw. vin; ef. KI. 
$62, no. *. — 4 Cf. Aram. 8733, ef. KH. § 82.— * MP. |..9;, FrP. 27. 3. A. omite 
hamé Jadand in the translation. B. “ All different airs, which they play on the 
violin and the tambour—it is through me that they make them resound”. 


f MP. ae a 
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> ¢ ‘de (wy) Ginx ale 
t@ haé apartar (be) evom  sriyend 
o ame [2] ee 


. asurik [i] draxt 
Ne | aS, Joon 1- 4) me 23 
pa wu barénd vacar 6 bis ka 49. 


tis) a) we Fog “4 Pw aay 
darét nf dram 10 ke har darand vrahak 


but® and the tambiir®, 
they play* fof course] 
on me, [thus] I alone* 
am superior’ to thee, o 
Assyrian tree. 

49, When they bring 
the goat to the market*, 
and offer it for sale’, 
every one who has not 


got ten dram‘, does not 
come near the goat. [But] 
the children buy" thee 
en rein for two pasiz*, Wounded‘ 
i =6xastak-gyan = =xarénd == kuddakani to the lifes thon willat be 


a a ogy iP oe 
pasa 2 pa to dyél n@ bie 6 fraé 





orm ¢ *s*9p eio 6 eeor «= destroyed* exterminated * 
-valan hac avkandak fraé vwisiipihth by the spiritual leaders’, 











— f MP. b3>:, ef. KH. § 62, no. *, — # Cf. Arab, ,,.2b, of. KH. § 68, no. & — 
b MP. 3a pw. The goat mentions here these music instruments, becanse all 
these have their important parts, viz. the chords of the first three made of 
the sinew, and the hide of the last two made of the skin of the goat, — 
k Cf. § 45, no... —' CE §2. no, & 

49. ' The rare orthogr. for GY, of, Fr. 20. G6. — P- 45, — "Phas 
in Paz. characters **, mes. *%, which form has arisen through the Iranian way 
of writing » (ef. » for 7 in the Aw. texts*) which has produced such mean- 
ingless forms like ahi for raha “ good”, ahi for ahi “lord” in the prayer: 
book of the kadimi section of the Zoroastrians, — 2 Maa, “oro, — 4 Mas, 
je, 

=-MF: 3j&, cf Home NpEt. 38, and § 42, no.«, — » Lie & they hold it 
for the (sale-) price", MP. Lys, cf. Hons NpEt. 55.—« Cf. MP. ato; Fre. 16. 2. 
— 4 FrP. 27. 13. — MP. ope — © MP. pety “a small coin * (Zexnen). — 


‘CL § 19, no. *, — = MP. ca, for read. cf. KH. § 9, no. 2, — » Caus, from 
NCGPS siptan, NSOrO! viviptan “ to disturb, to distroy”, « AV. 18, 18. —* CE 
MP ey dal “to throw away", from Aw. apa and kan “to dig out, to root 
out”, comp. for Kandan AV. 8/. 1. — ' A. omits gydn-zastak ... ratan in the 
translation, B. the weaver dig (avkand ?) thy body constantly", Thus he reads 
“sero wildhak, MP. dasa, sgn, FrP. 15. 4. He takes had ratan with § 50 
“that they offer the sacrifice to the Ratus to the other side of this vast 
earth". This translation as he himself says is conjectural. 


*), T v Pte mae ho oe i ; | 
ne ES here is practically no difference in the » and @ even in Geuower’'s 
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eer aay ) om  6ér oc: a). This [is] my use* 
fram néwakih wu sit tam 50, and goodness *, these [are] 
4) 4) 5 ¢ Ww 8 » vox. wy gifts and welfare", 
he bis man haé ké drat u dahisn which are comipg from 
sty wo if aa. nt ine [who am) eee 
lim pahan & im tar ayel also on the other side of 
| | this® broad’ earth *, 
m oe oe (2) we ber 1 51. These fare] my 


6 man ké sox*an (i) sarrén tram 51, 
oy 4) 4) 5a [{] we Ww oma eh 3) 
vardz wv hiik [i] pes ké Giyon nihat f6 
ee ee eee — (3) 
I ¢éang adap afsanét mirvarit (i) 
o ot 2 ae 2 44g we 


- mast 1 wsir a pés sanél 


golden" words, which are 
laid® before thee by me, 
like [one] who strews* 
pearls before a pig* ora 
boar ®, or play’ the Cang 
before a mad? camel "*, 


yy ne ee indy Sad ony or 52". They make it 


biin pa ku karénd apaé bin haé 52. 


Sye e form she rey grey 2 
hubid din «2% *?* kopan dalisnih i 


again from the beginning, 
that from the beginning 
of the creation «7?» #7? 
the mountains*, I eat 


that fragrant [and] fresh* 
mountain-grass*. and 


6 o) Cfo ine [2] avy * pons 


haé wu xtarom tarun [i] gayah kofan 


a0). } PL meee, — * Thus for 4, ef. KH. pref. § 12. 

“MP. 540. — * MP. , So. — * MP.  2ao. — 4 PrP. 33. 1. — MP. 
dqyo- — 8 FrP. 24.2 — f MP. .5¢3- — © MP. Per 

a1. ' P. omits, maa. a. — * P. 1g. 

a FrP. 16.9. — MP. ergs ef, § 20, no. —> FrP. 21 12. — MP. ,-,5\,3. 
— ° MP. .,o3Laal, PrP. 18.15 where nerere, The form Nene is possibly 
the result of the false and defective orthogr. N€0*6 pasdntan, in which pasin 
jee(3) would be the regular 3. plur. impf. from Aram. "ee, without the con- 
ventional * ya prefix. Thus the third root-letter 7, which is written in glos- 
sarial form #* is normally suppressed in na, Now as regards >, it is surely 
a falae orthogr. for =, ef, Ball.SOSt. I, 4, p. 189, no. 7, — ¢ FrP. 7. 4. — MP. 
aa. — « MP. 51 Ps — Lit. ‘ strikes, strokes "MP. 9595- — © PrP. 21. 3. — 
MP. Sauce. — § FrP.7. 1. — MP. pol — * A.’s translation ends here, so 
also that of B. except that he translates the first sentence of § 54. 

52. ? P. omits. — * P. omits. — * Mss, apy, 

* The whole sentence remains obscure. — * Cf. MP. 3. — * FrP, 6.2 
— MP. sl5. 
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eye pehe Deu 


. dp sart xanik 


6 gfe) pe [orn] egg) ce 

ke élar kas [har] kandet fo 59. 
© [rom] of [7] Maggay)y 
- [dart] mas [i] girsakih 


2 ery hapgyo i [1] ox 


- Sul piricih pa biz [u] 54. 


[1] 2 ayy pa Mie ae 
[u] husrarih andar  huramak 
W owe: 1 Saeyle teens “OP Nene 


Ke nipest ke girdt garaiman austobarih 
rhode + mete Se yey ery? 3s Poo! 
*?* 4 #2 * har pa civdt dary «es 
sf 0 wor ds (3) gp Pepor 

murtak duiman sar (i) @ dudmanin 
2 | 
pa cin nipest ke wo nihat be venat 
pe ye ee 

menok « husrav-tan gehik pa hameven 


Seno ie ry 
. bardl Flan 


pt 
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.rucan-barlak 


[drink] from the cool 
spring" water, 

55. [But] everybody 
uproots* thee here*, who 
is very hungry*. 


of, And the goat went 
away in triumph*, 

May he who has written 
[this] obtain the (GaraJ- 
min” possessing good 
multitude* [of men] in 
good fame’ and stead- 
fastness in the faith®, 
may he himself live long! 
In every «7x of «2? x 
enemies, may he see! 
this head of the enemy 
dead®! May he also who 
has composed" [this] and 
he who has written this 
be in the same way 
possessing the renowned 


body in this world! and possessing the redeemed™ soul in the 


heavenly (world)! May it be so®. 


— a MP, cs Le. 


53. 1 Pp. Pats) y mss. paaeyly, 


= Cf. MP. cos, #849, no. * — » Pay. atdar, Fre. 95, 8, 


pprtao 3, 8 AV. 25. 2, 


Se 


— = Cf MP, 


59.5, 89.2, lit.“ who has great hunger", 


ae ' Thos P., mes, saya, —* Mss, Yep, _ Mas, )) ee, — 4 Mas, 
Ne Heys, 8 Mas ggyle | 


", Pres, ind., better subj. 
jar — * Aw. garédimana “ the house of the praise", s. Brur. 
— © MP. s* and MP. tyr Aw. hegdica © having good flocks ", 
Bru. AirWh. 1857. — 4 Abstr. noun from huarar, ef. § $5, no, 4, — « ¢ 


| - MP, 3 ee. 
AirWh. 612, 


OUP. 


Mid FT. abistivagindn anil abistigin “firm in faith ", & Bom. zAirWh. nl, 


abstr. noun, — 
“0. 9, a very rare plene orthogr. 


cies", ef. érenak § 28, no. +, — = MP. a. 


' Pres. ind. 3. sing, from ditan “to see” 


ft MF. igs F'rP. 


— © MP. 354. — * Lit, “laid down (in 
writing)”, FrP. 21. 12. — MP. ,s,3. — ® MP, 


e® and Frén “mode, spe- 


—= MP. oe. — = MP, cyadal. 
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INDEX OF MIDP. WORDS 


(The figures show the paragraphs) 





21 modgs 40 men Savet 20 
ey 26 wee 2 eee 17 
ap 6, 1D) | =e 21 sey 24 
jepen 10 | eror 2 ror 52 
meyr) feb | wor O4 “9 J. 44 
“oan OO repay Od Frome 35 
weno 49 | rer 31, 33, 41 vo 32 
avy 32 apes ney 44 mer 21 
sxe» 6, 57, 38 tywour 44 | Jom 42, 45 
weer 20 neuer 32 mw 31, 33, 41 
aan 40 our 24 ago 22 
enn rar! 21 “gy 4U  sgoue Sahih 22 
ehy nikal 51 | Say 1 | axe der 30 
ren 36 | cup 46 | woe 22 
ayy 27 | “eo 16 | maa DL 
aya 4) | sy 40 49ro4p 52 
a 10 | eyo y 53 | wag 1 
eee OD | aeer 20 4? ey 22 
ero 27 we 30) Suey 44 
Jae 40 | oy 2, 25, 35, yy Zo 
meg iuers 42 38, 42, 47 ready 17 
3) 44 oew 6 “iy 3S 
“yy 44 My 37 ayn 41 
gee 44 | ew 50 gfe 33, 42 
je) 30 | aye? 42 noo 32 
ay) 36 you 15 Jom 30 
riod 9, 16 ww 41 | ayy 58 
aad; 8 mo 36 ie 40) 
ahees 27 new? 31 meer Bd 
eae 45 ame? oD ah dd 
Drove 44 oe ne? 12, 45 


wewer D4 | rere Sanit 21 2 2G 
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wt 0,1,2,3, | ty 41 | reve 35, 40 
21, 23, 45, | ayay 28 | wredérere 16 
45 | ey 43, 44,48 = sure 46 
reer 27 | fu 44 ay 38 
#2 36 ayy 5D e- 14, di 
Pre? 30) ye 29, 53 | ja 22 
deni 39 yom 29 si» 43 
¢ 22 ue 15 eed= D4 
of 5 ayp= 30 mingle Do 
rf 8 vege 18 Sygate 48 
w 30 ess 1, 32, 36, ngee 13 
roo 32 44 ole Bd 
reanee 47 wm 40 #2 21 
alae 3 | seme 19, 49 we ker! 24 
? sae 49 nye 42 mw sart 36,62 
rower 3d ) ine 32 sd= 43, 44 
Syn I de 9] yen 45, 54 
payee 44 as 16 inten 45 
seppe 27 pads al mong 41 
rorvroe 2, 25 ide 19 | een 24 
vor 1, 2d 5s az 2 | yy 1, 82 
Spreoue 20 Se iz 30 | amy 22 
Mie Dd Su vase 42 ay 41 
afey 30, 31 Syn u 34 ivy 11, 40, 41 
Hr ie rere feb wo!) £5 
Jom 30, 31 relat 36 ay pa 24 
mien 35 alee 43 aren D4 
Lyre 54 wr 41 5) 22, 25 
‘omar 4 wy 20 re dy 30 
Eyr 22 py 42 vey 24 
Se 45 nee 3 iy 22 
ane 42 roger 8, 14 i, 4. 5 
4: » 8 G 19, 44, 50 
re od Myer 27 ay «2, 21, 31, 
wr 2, 45 enve 27 33, 41, 44, 49, 50, 54 
ve 32 roe <6 WEOe g}y 40 
| fr 46 soe 30 meer poor 29 
Moree 38 en(s)e 25 won 21, 26 


Sop 41 | 


rere 45 _») 30 
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wm) 45,46,49 | jnpes? 39 | 49% 13 
My 1, 3,20, ang 48 wee 6 
24, 25, 28, 33 rong 42 Syne 36 
a) 30 “9 1 wee 37 
4 1 Sny 38 sosge 36 
» 2 ens kandét 53 | ef 6, 44, 45 
vy 44 | eva cost 44 | rom 22 
ayy 7 aes 43 eee 48 
yy 49 ryeig 24, 49 | mee 46 
ro~nsronds 10 oy 44 rst Sug 30, 47 
#8) 25 | jygia 7 yore 12 
way 17 | rag 13 eve 51 
oY 1,19 | peng 52 | wtnde 23, 44 
iy 42 Savenns 45) | side 19, 20, 44 
> 43 sos hask 46 roe 4 
Fene? 41 sos «2? 4 one 39 
a) 22 waagleg 18 vine 28 
50 Sagboy 41 yer ne 54 
ww) 11 | yey 42 | alae 42 
ag) 58 ipl 6, 7, 8, 11, | ie fo 49) 
ay) 1 12, 15, 16, 31, 34, |  aeue 43 
ef) 90, 42 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, | ere 4 
Giese 19 42, 43, 45, 46, 52 | repos 15 
red 49 ws 21 | we 52 
ged 55 — Gpayeds 44 | ase 32 
Ay35 41 | ayy 44 | 4nee 16 
wp ol #4 26 | dig 42, 46 
4S 4] wares 21 | ee 47 
p> 49 ‘ey 34 ag 12 
vor? 44 deg 4 | ra Sl 
ey? 41 é man 45 | esa 45 
errd 54 woe 42 oso 49 
> 40 mere 18 | roo 43 
wp? 51 | ly 34, 51 gee 40 
aerS 29 | sede Sd yg 14 
ws farrén 25, 24 | Le +g 41 
> sarr- gin 20 a6 OO | 0gy0 o4 
oS 44 | are D4 meg 41 


435 
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wore Oi) | ee 42 | epee 51 
rovaave 32 eng 41 inee 43 
more 30 ative 59 agea 6,7,11,12, 
worere AT ny 22 13, 38, 43 
Lagerere 39 wey Of dae5 30 
eeacere 21 stg 52 naées 42, 45 


THE INDEX TO THE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE PAHLAVI 
WORDS OCCURING IN THE TEXT OF DRAXT I ASURIK 


(The numbers refer to the paragraphs) 


Afsanét 51 dzarm 38 buland-gad 30 
amak 435 azat 45 | dizi 19, 44, 50 
andar 54 aizdlin 35, 40) bitin 1, 52 
angamén 16 | drdt-martin 16 burtan 24 
angur 1  asraytnd 34 | hurz 22 
angusipan 35 | bie 2, 21, 31, 33, 
apaksit 25 bay 30 | 41,44, 49, BO, 54 
apartar 2, 45 | bamik 30 | biiz-pasmen 40 
apdan 36 | band 41 SM anaes aa 
apecak 30 | bandand 11, 40, 41 pak bia on 
sited | casm 44 
apésit 2T | bar 1 <aat 30 
apurndyak 46 | bar 1, 3, 20, 24, a 12 
Gipyasn 27 25, 88, 33 spt 
arcstnd 19  barang 44 dalisn 50 
fisdyak 1 harénd 49 dahisnik 52 
asnie 30  barom 25  daminak 8 
; asyin 18 havandak 22  tlinadk 24 
turin 8, 14 | bavet 21, 26 | dar 44 
a: averténd 20 | bel 45, 46, 49 dary St 
aul avkandak 40) bizask U7 dari 23 
a avsiibanih 64 hadat 43 dértkdin 17 
5) awganom 19 bortak 54 dast 36 
ws aiyet 49) | brahanak-pad 10 datar 30 
az 2 briny 7 datastin 2, 28, 3d 
diz 30 | tuland 2, 23, 25 38, 42, 47 





dthepatan 38 
der 22 
dér-am 21 
der 30 
dévan 22 
din 30 
diptran 30 
dipfar 39 
dal 40 
das 40 
drazi 0, 1, 2, 3, 21, 
25, 45, 48 
draxtin 27 
diiy-am 46 
dustnd 44 
dusman 5-4 
dusmanan 54 


eran 43 

flar OS 

fren 41 

erénak 28 

Fe-om 43, 44, 48 
erm 14 


farrox® 22 
frasp 5 
frawartak 39 


garm 36 
qardiman 54 
gartan 12, 45 
gdvan 25 
gavaz i 
gayih 52 
gehik 45, 54 
' girat 54 
qosikds D4 
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_ gosurun 32 


qoyaot 2s 
qrén 26 
qursakih 5S 
quakrap 6 
guin 49 


halak 21 
hambdn 42 
hambin 41 
hamburt 20 
hameérvéin D4 
hamharzan Sb 
hamsartak 43 
hamian 3 
hangam 22 
harkie 31 
harcin 32 
hast 1, 32, 36, 44 
héran 41 

hom 32 

| haramak 54 
husk 1, 23 
husrac 54 
husravan 35 


am 0 


| jamak 35, 42 
| jie 31 


kamar 34 
kandr 38 
kandel 53 
kanik 43 
kanikan 42 

| kapir 42 

| kirdéhkan 18 
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karacar 41 

karénd 6, 7, 8, 11, 
12, 135, 16, 31, 
4, 56,57, 50—45, 
45, 46, 52 

karet 21 

karom 26 

kartakin 21 

kas 29, 59 

kas-om 20 

kask 46 

keri 24 

kof 44 

hafin 52 

kafeddir 45 

kaptnd 7 

kost 44 

kiidakan 24, 46 

Anshik 43 


macend 12 

mahést 46 
makikin 4 

man [€] 45 

man [ée] 46 

man 6, 44, 46 
mdnand 44 

manel 22 

martom 27 
martomak 19, 20, 44 
martomdn 2, 25, 28 
mask-om 36 


| maski¢ak 36 
— mast 51 


mazdayasnin 30, 47 
méhan 6 
menok 54 

43% 
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mer 13 

mes 42 

mocak 35 

mak 9 

murtat 54 
murvaril 34, 51 
murcicakan 18 
musk 42 
musk-i¢ 37 


nad 1 
nilain 10 
nimak 39 
nin 20, 42 
nang 21 
newakih 50 
nihat 51, 54 
niparith 21 
nipartit 2 
nipand 39 
nipest D4 
nirik 32 
nok 3, 19 


dhrmasd 30, 31 


pa 24 
padam 43 
pahan 50 
panir 42, 46 
pasiz 49 
pasmen 40 


patas G, 7, 11, 12, 


13, 38, 45 
patkiret 21 
patharem 30 
patmitan 42, 45 
palvand 43 


= 2 
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paityap 47 
perdcih 54 


 pesparak 45 


pil 41 
pilan 41 
pist 43 
post 47 


ranj 22 
rasan 11 
ratan 49 
rés 38 

resak 1 

riyn 42 
rofastahim 41 
rust 1, 19 


sacet 24 
sah 32 
sahet 41 
Sahih 232 
sdiucedr 42, 45 
sak 44 
sakr 16 
saknh 38 
Sanit 21 
sarakiin 13 
sart 36, 59 


| gartak 43, 44 


—=— = 





savet 20 

sdrtak 3D 

siiyak 18 

sayet 31, 33, 41 


set is yim 22 


s# 14. 37 
sikan} Al 


sirin 1 


- sive 42 


snas li 
spendadat 41 
srok 43 
srayend 48 
slayend 43 
sir 37 

sit DO 


takik 32 
fan-husrav 54 
lapangik 16 
lapastam 15 
farun 52 
taskik 43 
fart 4 

fi (xe) 49 
luxdrik 42 


vacdr 49 
vacdrkandn 42 
récfnd-am 27 
vahak 49 
varéasm 44 
varcarand 30 
varg 44 
varkas 44 
rartik 36 
varzekaran 9, 16 
vatpdndn 5 
razak 8 
racsurkan 41 
vars 27 
rarsik 40 
tért 21 

védan 20 
renal 54 
rimdnik 29 
vindsend 19 


rirdzend 49 
risupiheh 49 
eilarlak 27 
rydpan 3b 


wdnik 52 
xarénd 49 
xastak 19, 49 
rare 42 

xik 40 
canihind 44 
x"aniras 3 
zapar 30, 31 
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ear 45 

xarfik 42 
xatayan 38 
sal-rimanik 29 


yastan 31 
yasal 32 
yaratén 32 
warisn o2 
yasisnkardn 47 
yim 22 

yt 31, 35, 41 
yut-sartak 44 
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Zadand 45 
camik 3 
fanet 51 
sandpil 41 
sarrén 25, 24 
carrgon 20 
salak 29 
genan 41 
sinnar 41 
firat D4 
Sivisn 44 
creh 44 


THE INDEX TO THE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE PAHLAVI 
WORDS OCCURING IN THE TEXT OF “KING HUSRAV AND 


HIS BOY ” 


(The numbers refer to the vocabulary) 

ape 316 
apebimih 518 
apezyanak 321 
apik 322 


addp 249 
adar 260 
adar-kas 261 
afrin 315 


andarray-vacik 222 | 
angon 210 | 
angust 21] 
ants 201 | 


afrayutihah 338 anosak 201 | apurnayih 336 bis 
ahik 273 | andsak-ruvdn 205 | drdastak 289 
dkand 297  anashusrav 202 areng 281 
akag 299 ap 313 armanik 293 
akasih 300 | apaspar 333 armap 537 
akust 298 apaé 328 aviasiran 294 
alvendik 286 apak 420 drzik 295 
amak 418 apar 334 asacir 23 
fmic 303 | aparth 5095 asawarih 254 
an 27 | apar-kasak-Gxéz 336 © aSarmihah 256 
anirgil 227 | apatih 327 aistnsir 277 
anargin 226 | apartar 330 askombak 257 
and 209 apity 325 asniit 22 
andar 105 ayriyast 324 asp 279 
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aspast 250) 

aspramak 282 

aspres 28] 

asprat 109 

asfar 467 

ast-pid 259 

asunik 255 

avar 329 

dwar 146 

awd 317 

morosak S37 

avsar! 331, 339 

mccinih 339 

i arpatan - sardir 
271 

dizat 525 

azalak 325 

azdtakih 526 


hay déspdnik SRD 
hahrak S387 
bahrik 390 
halal 402 
bdrak 391] 
barbut 405 
harbut-sray 406 
harik 391 

bast 397 

hitak 392 his 
bart 392 
bafimawurt 407 
he 377, 378 
heh 384 

bet S86 
hizaskih 408 
histak 399 

had 380 

brahim 404 
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byts 403 
brnktak 401 
bustik 398 


| bit STS 


fakrom 592 


taka 617 


fakae 616 
tambar-racik O18 
cang-sray 501 
fapuk 597 
carp-angust 613 


 éarp-awrigak 614 
| Caps GOS 
6 fat B76 


Ciinkk O88 

catrang 623 

ce 528 

fié 496 

eyon OTD 

tikamak 583 

eink 573 

éopakin 569 
copakdn-husnds 570 
for 568 


dahan 571 

dahom 133 
danak 132 bis 
dandin 147 
tinisn-kanak 129 
dar 158, 185 
darénak 128 
darpin-sardar 139 
dair-vacik 159 
dast 126 

dast 14? 
dastavarth 178 


dehapat 174 
dérang 179 
dinar 106 
dipirth 199 
dit 199 

dit 278 
difikar 196 
dist 87 
dostih 83 
drdZ 187 
drustih 81 his 
drit 134 


—h6dumb 96 


Sa = 


dumbak 96 
dumbalak-sray 97 
ditak 99 
ducdidahom 89 


é 223, 250, 375 
af. 269 
thrpatihah 267 
en 95 

fnih 247 
éran-vinart 265 
Flan 268 

Pe 242 

évak 249 
Prak-silak 243 
frcand 244 
Pein 245 
fréenak 246 
evénthah 246 


farrox® G04 
fraétar 565 
frahang 605 
frahangastin 607 
frahang-kartan 606 


framay 610 

frapik 611 

frast 136 

fragaft 615 
frazanak-sox'an 612 
fracand 562 


gah 137 
gartan 188 
gast 122 

giv O31 
qavdzan BG 
giemes 5352 
gestik 343 

gon 80 

gonak 80 
gonak-gonak 81 
gor 30 

gust 36 
grdimik 186 
grift 35 

gue LOL 
gie-awrasak 102 
giténak 93 
gupt 100 

qyak 107 
quyak-quyak 108 


h- 239 bis 

haé 314 

haéadar 319 
haéadarpad 320 
hadort 276 
haftom 341 
haft-kisear -x*alay 
hakar 312 


| 


f 
| 


mE a 


== 


_——_— ETT, 
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jialilak 291 
hiamahl 305 


 hamak 306 


hambak 309 
hamhast S05 
hambadtar 307 
hame 304 
hamnipartih. 302 
hamranth 310 
hamear SOL bis 
handaéisn 221 
handam 218 
handit 215 
handitak 215 
hang 239 
hangdm 219 
har 460 
hastom 262 

h®r 598 

herik 262 
héerik-i-surr-bad 263 
hérik-i-carbbad 264 
kal 145 

hindik 212 
liratik 266 
hubod 255 
hubodiar 23-4 
hak 296 

hunar 208 
huntwak 205 
huniwakih 206 
hunivakhar 207 
hoaniyak 204 
Ausnas 216 bis 


| Jwsrap 220 
 hwsravih 230 


husrav-sparym 231 


i) 


1 15, 224, 376 
im 423 


ka 311 

kam ATS 
kdmak-hanjam 479 
kimakih 480 bis 
kamand 487 
kamanearih 458 
kam-Zirisn 480 
hangik 458 


| keaniéak 459 
| kaninak 457 


kannar 456 
kaptk-vacik 492 
hapir-bod 481 
kar 476 


| Kardn-dast 477 


kark 465 
karpak 470 
kart 466 
kas 473 
kasak 472 
katakik 491 
katiim 489 
kavat 461 
karalin 462 
kavalik 463 


| ke 496 


kafak 471 
kipal-bod 469 
katah 468 

ku 373 
hulang 484 
kun 34, 466 
iin 405 

ust G2 
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laustnak 421 


mm 498 

may D526 
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mit 301 
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muro 499 
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new 10 
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résak 425 
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royn 508 
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rot 419 
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satakihah 368 
Saft 116 
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ee 
fivak 554 
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lanah 552 
far 442 
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lé@z 542 
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tir-mahak 541 
titar 551 

io 438 

turus 547 
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inrdnkar O35 
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ul 
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weir 241 bis 
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vracik 45 
rafrén 72 
vafrénak 13 
eahik 36 
tahuman 31 
vanafsak-bad 8 
vang 29 
vanjak-vacik 7 
tay 45 

taran 31 
taras 53 
varr-pisten 50 
wars-vdcik 54 
vas 14 
raspuhe 89 
vasirak 47 
cdlim 44 
vat-baxt 65 
vitrang 44 bis 
vazurk 437 
wah 15 


yes 16 

riedr V4 
eidérdat 85 
comar 2h 
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vindrt 12 bis 
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rin-kannar-sray 4 
rin-sray 3 

cirdd 25 
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rifar 66 
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cal 449 

faman 192 
fambh 453 

fan 445, 559 
fand 444 
Zang-vacik 82 
sanjir-vdcik 447 
Zan-kamakih 19 
carl 450 
sin-vdcik 445 
cil-vadik 448 
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Zivandak 446 
Zivisn 446 bis 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE ORIGINAL DEVANAGARI TEXT 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PURANA OF THOMAS STEVENS 
By Justin E. Anporr 


ba collection of books and manuscripts belonging to the library 
of William Marsden, and given by him to King’s College in 1855, 
but now in the possession of the School of Oriental Studies, has in its 
valuable contents a few Marathi manuscripts. Sir E. Denison Ross, 
in his article on “'The Manuscripts Collected by William Marsden ”, 
published in the Bulletin (Vol. II, Pt. IIL), has reproduced on pp. 535 
and 537 the entries made by Mr. Marsden on these Marathi MSS. 

Through the kindness of Sir E. Denison Ross my attention was 
called to this list of Marathi MSS, My examination of them by 
necessity has had to be very hasty, but they are worthy of an early 
mention, as the collection is unique. I will take them up in the order 
given by Sir E. Denison Ross, with the entries made by William 
Marsden. 

(1) “ The Adi or First Puran, a Christian work in the Mahratta 
language and Nagri character, divided into Five Parts and appearing 
to contain an exposition of the Old Testament.” 

(2) “The Deva Puran or Divine History: a Christian work in 
the Mahratta language and Nagri character, appearing to contain an 
exposition of the New Testament or History of Christ.” 

The discovery I made, that these two parts were the Devanigari 
original of the Christian Puridnna of Thomas Stevens, edited by J. L. 
Saldanha, and published in Mangalore in 1907, was a complete surprise, 
for I believe it has not even been suspected that such a Devanagari 
original existed. A Portuguese original, translated and transcribed 
in Roman character, has been conjectured, but not a Devanagari 
original. A comparison of the two texts side by. side furnished the 
indisputable proof that this MS. containing the Devanigari text is 
the original text of Thomas Stevens’ Opus magnum, The manuscript 
is in two volumes, with different handwriting. The Deva Puran is 
clearly a copy of an earlier copy, but roughly guessing the age of the 
manuscript, each of the volumes must be well over 200 years. In the 
Adi Puran there are 4,035 verses and in the Deva Puran 6,686, making 
a total of 10,721. 
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From a comparison of what for convenience I shall call the 
Mangalore text, that published by J. L. Saldanha in 1907, with the 
Devanagari text of this MS., it is evident that the Mangalore edition 
is printed from a MS. whose text is a transliteration in Roman character 
of this Devanagari text. The original author of the Mangalore text 
took great liberties, however. He used in spelling and idiom the 
Konkani form of Marathi then current among Christians, Instead of 
dignified Sanskrit formations to express theological and ecclesiastical 
technical terms he chose those more familiar to his expected readers, 
for example, he used Bautismu for Daydinasndn, Trinidad for Tritva, 
Sacrament for Devadravya, Nava Testament for Navi Granth, 
Padre Guru for Shri Guru, Lempal for Deval, Saderdot for Guru. 
Meditagao for Dhyitnajapa, Altara for Devara, Sacrificiu for Devapuja, 
Prophet for Duradrishti, ete. Chapter 22, of the Mangalore text of the 
HDussarem Puranna, is an interpolation, which the original editor of 
that text evidently felt necessary in order to justify to his Christian 
and Hindu readers Christ’s miracle of turning water into wine. There 
are therefore fifty-nine chapters in the Dussarem Puranna of the 
Mangalore text, and but fifty-eight in the Devanagari original. 
Chapter 12, verse 76, in the Dussarem Puranna of the Mangalore text 
is an example of the interpolation of a verse. An owner of the 
Devanagari manuscript was evidently acquainted with the Mangalore 
text, for he has added this verse in the margin, and changed the 
numbering of the verses to correspond with the Mangalore text. 

It will now be possible to print a Devanagari text that will give us 
the great work of Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman believed to 
have gone to India, in a form more worthy of his scholarship and 
mastery of the Marathi language. Thomas Stevens was born about 
1549, arrived in Goa 1579, and died in 1619. It should of course be 
noted that neither the Mangalore text, nor this Devanagari text, gives 
the name of the author. It is from outside evidence that Thomas 
Stevens is credited with the authorship of the Purin. Objectors to his 
authorship on the ground that a European could not have written, 
unaided at least, in such excellent Marathi, will have their objections 
further fortified by the greater excellence of this Devanagari text; but 
on the other hand, it is a very early tradition that he is the author. 
There is in the Bibliotheca de Ajuda, at Lisbon, a catalogue entitled 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis J esu, Which T have seen. It is dated 
1676. This early catalogue gives a short account of Thomas Stevens, 
and credits him with three works - (l) A Grammar of Canarese, 
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(2) Christian Doctrines, and (3) a work entitled Puran, which the 
article praises as Thomas Stevens’ opus magnum, 


(3) “A Christian work in the Mahratta language and Nagri 
character containing Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 
Lord; Prayers (mantra) adapted to several occasions, [nvocations 
(prarthana), a kind of Litany ; and a Catechism or Dialogue, in question 
and answer, between a Tutor and his disciple on points of faith and 
doctrme. (Probably composed by the Jesuits of Goa.)” 

This entry by William Marsden is a correct description of the 
manuscript with its several parts. The MS. is of the same age as 
that of the Adi Puran mentioned above, well over 200 years, and 
in the very same handwriting. 

(4) “Tales on the subject of Rama and other mythological 
personages, in the Hindustani language and vulgar Nagri character.” 

This entry of Marsden’s needs slight correction, The language 
is Marathi; the seript is Modi, for which he has used the designation 
“vulgar Nagri character”. There are three stories :— 

(a) The story of Harichandra Raja. 
(6) The story of Pusara and Chakravarti. 
(c) The story of Vikramaditya. 


(5) “ Fruitos da Arvore da Vida a nossas almas e corpos 
sailutiferos, by P. Antonio de Saldanha,” is in Marathi, and in Roman 
character, The book also contains a poem in Abhang metre, filling 
twenty pages in double columns. The subject is the Crucifixion of 
Christ. The Marathi is excellent. 

In the * Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jesus, Premiere Partie : 
. Bibliographie par les Peres Augustin et Aloys de Backer,” published 
in 1896, an account of Antoine de Saldanha is given. He was of 
Portuguese origin, born at Mazagan (Africa) in 1598. He went to 
India with the purpose of a military career, but changed his mind and 
became a novitiate in 1615. He passed forty years in the Mission at 
Salsette, near Goa, and died at Rachol, 2nd December, 1663. His 
works were :— 

(a) Tratado dos Milagres, que, ete., written in ~dangie bramane ", 
Titles, permissions, etc., in Portuguese, 

(6) Rosas e boninas deleitosas do ameno Rozal de Maria ot: 
Rachol. 

(c) Fruito da arvore da vida a nossas almas e corpos salutiferos, 
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(4) Vocabulario da lingua Concanica, 

(e) Beneficios insignes dos Anjos Custodios. 

(f) Baculo Pastoral para administraedgé dos sacramentos. 

In the “Fruitos da Arvore etc.” we have therefore another 
specimen of Marathi Christian literature in prose and poetry of an 
author contemporary with Thomas Stevens. As Thomas Stevens 
lived until 1619, Antoine Saldanha, who became novitiate in Goa in 
1615, must have been acquainted with the former. 

(6) “ Vocabulario da lingoa Canerim do Norte concertado ¢ 
acrecentado em 1664," (See p. 537 of © Manuscripts Collected by 
William Marsden.) The language is Marathi. Apparently the 
Marathi spoken at Goa was called at that time “ Canerim, Concani, or 
Bramana ", indiscriminately, 

(7) “ Grammatica da lingoa Bramana, que corre na Ilha de Goa 
© sua comarca.” The volume contains a Marathi Grammar, and also 
a work on Syntax, by Frei Gaspar de Miyuel, with the title “ Sintaxis 
na lingoa Brahmana, comporta pello Frei Gaspar de Miguel". 

This Gasparde Miguel was also a contemporary of Thomas Stevens. 
For his eulogy of Thomas Stevens see “ Christian Puranna ”’, p, xev. 
According to the Bibliotheca-Lusitana, he lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and was the author of many works. The titles 
of ten are given. "(See also Introduction to “ Grammatica da Lingoa 
Concani composto pelo Padre Thomaz Estevao”, pp. CXVil, CxXxv, 
clxvi. There is a copy of this in the British Museum.) 

(8) “Arte da lingoa Canari.”” A Marathi Grammar. The 
method of transliteration is practically the same as in all the above, 
but it has the appearance of being the earliest of the grammars, and 
I suspect it is the work of which Thomas Stevens is the author; for it 
&ppears to be the basis of an enlarged Grammar, the original form of 
Which is ascribed by the author to Thomas Stevens. (Compare this 
text with that of “ Grammatica da Lingoa Concani, composta pelo 
Padre Thomaz Estevao”. Second edition, printed in Goa, 1857. 
A copy exists in the British Museum.) 

(9) “Arte da Lingoa Canarim, Doctrina Christam em lingoa 
Bramana Canarim.” This is Marathi also. The volume contains : 
(1) A condensed Grammar of Marathi ; (2) Ten Upadesh - (3) “ Doctrina 
Christam,” in the form of question and answer between Guru and 
Sishya; (4) A prayer; (5) A calendar. 

In the above Marathi manuscripts the School of Oriental Studies 
has the most unique collection of the literature produced by the early 
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Jesuit missionaries in Goa. These manuscripts came from the Goa 
archives. It is quite possible that some of them may be in the very 
handwriting of their authors. In a recent search for such literature 
in the libraries of Lisbon, I had the kind assistance of my friend 
Francisco Maria Esteves Pereira. With his help I discovered at 
Lisbon in the Academia de Sciencias the manuscript of a Portuguese- 
Marathi and Marathi-Portuguese dictionary of that same early period. 
At the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris I also found a manuscript of 
the same pernod, a “Doutrina Christam em Canarim”™. In the 
Catalogue Sommaire des Manuserit Indiens this MS. is entered as 
“724 (Indien 78.) Doctrine Chrétienne en Canarin de Goa et en 
Portugais”’. This consists of a Catechism in both Portuguese and 
Marathi in parallel columns, the Marathi being a translation of the 
Portuguese. The manuscript is old, and the Catechism is the work of 
Thomas Stevens himself, or of some contemporary. Possibly it may’ 
be in Thomas Stevens’ own handwriting. The Marathi is in Roman 
characters, with the usual system of transliteration of that period. 

The School of Oriental Studies has therefore the original texts of 
at least three of those early authors, Thomas Stevens, Antoine 
Saldanha, and Gaspar de Miguel, and they furnish material for settling 
many questions that have arisen regarding the writing of that early 
missionary literature, and of the special dialects of the Marathi spoken 
at Goa at that time. 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE PHONETICS OF THE ZULU 

LANGUAGE 

By Cremest M, Doke 

INTRODUCTORY 

PES Zulu language proper, Isizulu, is now spoken by the 
natives of Zululand and of the greater part of Natal, though 

naturally there are dialectal differences within that area, and 
these differences become more pronounced as the Xosa border is 
approached, The language of the amaMpondo, for instance, seems 
to savour both of Zulu and of Xosa. One of the outstanding 
phonetic differences between Zulu and Xosa Is that the latter uses 
the alveolar nasal combination nd where the former uses the velar 
ng, e.g. Xosa ndi, and Zulu ggi, I. 

J. L. Débne, in his Zulu-Kajir Dictionary of 1857, writes: 
“Generally speaking, the Zulu distinguishes only two dialects, the 
high language—Ukukuluma, and the low—Amalala. To the first 
belong the Zulu, Tembu, and Xosa, to the second the languages of 
all the other tribes of Natal, the frontier Fingoes, the Sutos, ete. 
Another specification of the dialects is the Ukukuluma, high 
language; the Ukuteta, a clear, sharp pronunciation; the 
Ukutekeza, which usually omits the nasal sounds, and transmutes 
some consonants; the Ukutefula, which changes some labials and 
liquids; and the Amalala, using none except low, brond, and flat 
sounds. But this classification is merely nominal, and the Zulu 
itself bears the stamp of the Tekeza and Tefula, in many practical 
points, as in its soft form ngi—ngt ya fanda, ngukuhkla, and yi— 
yisibi, etc, And in these points it again differs from the Xosa, 
which has the sharp sounds ndi, ku, si, ete.”* 

Bishop Colenso, in his introduction to the First Steps in Zulu- 
Kajir (p. 3), makes the following observations: “ The amaTefula 
dialect is spoken by many of the Natal Kafirs, especially by the 
amaQwabe tribe. Its cliief peculiarity consists in putting y (or 
rather a sound which resembles that of y, but is really a softening 


1 Preface, p. x¥. 
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of the /) in the place of I, and changing ny into , as shown in the 
following examples :-— 


ula ama l'ecfula 
lapo, there, when. * qprpo. 
wmlilo, fire. umyLyo, 
innyama, meat, mnama, 


“The amaLala dialect differs much from the Zulu. The name 
(ama Lala)is given collectively to certain tribes in this district (the 
amaNecolosi and others), who were conquered by the Zulus, and 
of whom many are said to tekeza in their speech, whereas the 
tribes along the Zulu coast to the N.E. of Natal, as far as Delagoa 
Bay and beyond, generally tefula, A few examples of the 
peculiarities of this dialect are here given :-— 


£ula-Kafir ama T ale 
inkomo, bullock. tyomo., 
inkunsi, bull. tyudi, 
inionyana, calf. iyomwane. 


“The amaLala use very freely the harsh guttural represented 
by r... which practice is called ukuradula. Many of the 
tribes, however, in Natal, which formerly used to tekeza, are 
Zuluized.” 

Furthermore, Callaway’s folk tale “Ubabuze", written in the 
Bakea dialect, shows that in that dialect the affricates te and dz 
are frequently used, the former taking the place of the regular 
Zulu th, and the latter found as ndz instead of the Zulu nd. 

Two of the most noteworthy offshoots from the Zulu language, 
due to the migrations of the Zulu impis, are the Matebele 
(Sindebele) and the Ngoni (Chingoni) languages, spoken in 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland respectively, in the latter of 
which a gradual displacement of the clicks seems to be taking 
place. 

The facts set out above all point to the existence of a number 
of dialects, differing with either locality or. social position, all 
more or less classed under the designation of Zulu. Hence, it is 
difficult, to set up any one standard for Zulu proper, and diver- 
gences from the phonology of any one speaker are only to be 
expected, and should hence be tolerated, 

In the following dissertation on the phonetics of the Zulu 
language, I have followed the pronunciation of my principal 
informant, Rev. J, Dube; but I have noticed that in many 
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instances where other Zulus use the palatal affrieate sound (cf) 
Mr. Dube uses f, e.g. efaja and faja, Moreover, because he makes 
a clear distinction in using ef in a few well-defined cases, 
e.g. uefani, I am of opinion that his pronunciation would prove 
more correct if any standard of correctness could be set up. 
On the other hand, these differences may prove to be purely local, 
as is that of the degree of “rasping” of the velar fricative (x), 
which, it will be noticed later, is strongly rasped among the 
Amaxosa, and to a certain extent among the South Natal Zulus, 
while in the north it is so devoid of rasping as to be easily 
mistaken by Europeans for h. 
CLASSIFICATION OF ZULU Sounps 

In Zulu, sounds are divided into two main classes, vowels 
and consonants, while the latter class is subdivided into plain 
consonants and click consonants or clicks; and it will be seen 
that for purposes of tabulating in two dimensions, i.e. according 
to manner and position, three charts are necessary. 

In the use of clicks, Zulu, together with its sister-tongue of 
Xosa, stands almost unique among Bantu languages. Clicks of 
two species only are found in the Suto language, and they are 
probably due to Zulu or Xosa influence, though, as I shall point ° 
out later, there is also evidence of direct Hottentot influence. 
Nevertheless, in Suto the clicks are rarely met with, and are by 
no means a systematic feature of the language, asthey are in Zulu 
and Xosa. The words in the Thongs and Ronga languages which 
contain clicks are directly borrowed from Zulu, while those in 
Ndebele and Ngoni have already been accounted for. 

There can be little doubt that the clicks in Zulu and Xosa owe 
their origin to Hottentot influence, both the dialects of Hottentot 
and those of Bushman being even richer than Zulu in these 
sounds. Material for research and comparison along these lines 
is, however, very scanty. 

Zulu, in common with almost every Bantu language, possesses 
a remarkably simple system of vowel sounds, for a sufficiently 
correct representation of which five or,at the most, seven symbols 
only are required; whilst the difficulty in the way of the foreign 
student's acquirement of the language lies in the consonantal 
sounds, some of which, especially the uvular affricate, the voiced 
lateral fricative, and the clicks, are entirely foreign to European 
speech sounds. 
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Tue ORTHOGRAPHY USED 

In dealing with the phonetics ef this language, the symbols of 
the International Phonetic Association have been used; and, 
where they have been insufficient, new symbols have had to be 
invented. The reasons for having adopted entirely new symbols 
for the voiced and nasal clicks, instead of adding g and y to the 
unvoiced forms, are fully explained in the section dealing with 
click consonants. 

The Zulu language contains seven simple vowel sounds, repre- 
sented by the symbols 

i, &, £&, @ 9, oO, 4, 

thirty-three elementary plain consonant sounds, represented by 
the symbols 

p, b, B, t, d, ec, 3, k, g, m, m, 

ADDL & fy, 4, 5, 

j, 3. % @ x, *, bh, &, B, j, w, 
and nine click consonant sounds, represented by 

+ ¥ Wy C. a» DP a B, ZL 

It will be found that in a simplified orthography two of the 
’ symbols used for vowel sounds may probably be dispensed with, 
viz. o and e, leaving only five symbols for the vowels. 

Aspiration of plain and click consonants is marked by the 
addition of h thereto; thus, in addition to the above consonant 
sounds, Zulu employs the six aspirated sounds, ph, th, kh, yh, ch, 
and 5h. 

The elementary consonants, ¢, J, 3, 4 x, and ?, are not used in 
their elemental forms in Zulu, but in “ affricate " consonant groups, 
of which there are five, viz. ts, td, cf, 73, and qy?, the last of 
which, in this orthography, is written as y. 


ZULU VOWELS. 

From the subjoined chart it will be seen at a glance that the 
4ulu vowels, i, ¢, €, a, 9, 0, 0, are not so “close” as the cardinal 
vowels! in each case on the chart the Zulu vowel positions being 
below cardinal. The Zulu a-sound is perhaps nearer to the back 


r For an explanation of the “cardinal” vowels and the use of the vowel chart, 
ef. the various phonetic readers published by the London University Press, and 
particularly the Italian Phonetic Reader, They are indicated on the chart by 
the numbers (1) to (8), : ; 
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position than to the front, but it is not nearly 50 far back as 
No. 5. The chart shows the positions of the eight “cardinal” 
vowels used as a basis for comparison by the International 
Phonetic Association. : 





THE ZULU VOWELS IN DETAIL 


* 


i 
The Zulu i has a tongue-position somewhat lower than that 
for cardinal vowel No.1. It is a pure vowel differing distinctly 
from the English diphthongic i, as heard in such words as see, | 
feed, ete. In Zulu this vowel may be either long or short, and 
the short vowel is of the same quality as the long, not differing 
in quality as does the short i in such English words as pit, bid, 
from the long i in peat, head. Zulu short i resembles more closely 
the French short vowel. 
Examples: & (long 1) si:jafuna. 
ni:na. 
isi:lo. 
i (short i) indoda. 
isihambi. 
Tt is noticeable that the short i is usually found in unstressed 
positions. However, in onomatopeic words, preceded by some 
form -of the verb ukuthi, a short i is often found in a stressed 
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position, e.¢. ukuthi lisa, to be faint; whereas in isili:sa, a male, 
the, stressed iis long. Farther, when a regular verb is formed 
from such an onomatopcie word or particle containing a short 
stressed stem-vowel, that vowel becomes lengthened, e.g. ukuthi 
phinga, to make a dodging movement, becomes uku phi:nka; 
similarly with ukuthi 6i¢i and uku Bi:da, meaning to fall apart 
softly. The same phenomenon takes place with the other vowels. 


é 

In Zulu, e is a little lower in tongue-position than cardinal 
vowel No, 2. It is rarely used, always short, and has probably 
no phonemie value to make its distinction from e€ necessary. 
When a word ending in € is followed by one beginning in i, the 
vowel with the higher tongue-position has a tendency to draw the 
vowel € up into a position near that of cardinal vowel No. 2, 
e.g. ijnkomo i dafwe, but a ku 4afwe inkoms. But such a distinction 
it is not necessary to make in transcriptions. 

Somewhat more important is the case, found especially in 
locatives, where the initial prefix i- of Class 2 nouns is supplanted 
by the locative ¢, That pretix i-, being derived from an original 
prefix ili-, has a more durable quality and greater significance 
than those of the initial vowels of other class prefixes, e.g. Class 3, 
in- izin-, ete.; Class 4, isi- izi-; or Class 5,imi-. The locative of 
the noun ingela (a path, Class 3) is enkeleni, but that of ikhanda 
(head, Class 2) is ekhanda, where the more durable quality of the 
i draws the vowel © up to the position of e, Im such cases it 
would perhaps he better to use the vowel e, even though it is by 
no means certain that the distinction is phonemic, so that the use 
of either one or the other would cause any misunderstanding or 
alter the neaning of a word. 


| 

This vowel in Zulu has but a slightly lower tongue-position 
than that for cardinal vowel No. 3, but it must be rigorously 
differentiated from the diphthong used in English words, such as 
air, care, ete. It isa pure vowel. In Zulu it is used in long and 
short forms, and is subject to the sane rules as obtain in the case 
of the vowel i, viz.: in unstressed positions it is short; in stressed 
positions it is long, except in the case of certain onomatopmic 
words used with the verb ukuthi; but, when these words are used 
as regular verb forms, the short stem-vowel € becomes long. 
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Examples: €: (long €) We:na. 
be:ka. 
thume:la. 
le:tha. 
e(short e) jakhe. 
ukuthi tefa| A 
uku te:fa} 


ay to and fro. 


a 

In Zulu, a has a tongue-position somewhat advanced from the 
back position of cardinal vowel No. 5. It is used in both long 
and short forms, the latter being found in unstressed positions. 
English speakers must be warned against using the English 
neutral vowel @ when short a appears in a final position, thus 
amafutha, not amafutha. The same rules for short stressed a in 
onomatopeic words obtain as have been set forth when treating 
of i and e. 

Examples: a: (longa)  ja:khe. 
| tha:nda. 
aba:ntu. 
a (short a) linda, 
amazimu. 
") 

In Zulu, 9 has but slightly lowered tongue-position, as com- 
pared with that of cardinal vowel No. 6. This vowel, too, may 
be long or short, according as to whether it 1s in a stressed or 
unstressed position, with the usual exception of the onomatopeic 
words, just as with the preceding vowels which have long or short 
forms. 

Examples: o (longo) 6o:na. 
inko:si. 
o (short 9) jit. 
pygalo. 
ukuthi goo. 
uku go:ca. 
‘i 

In Zulu, o has a tongue-position not quite as high as that for 
cardinal vowel No. 7. In this case again the English speaker 
must carefully avoid the English diphthong ou. In Zulu o is a 
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pure vowel. It is a case parallel to that of Zulu e, in that it is 
rarely used, always short, and probably not phonemically different 
from 9. When a word ending in short 9 is immediately followed 
by one beginning with the vowel u, this latter vowel tends to 
draw the o upwards into the position of 0, and is often itself 
elided, e.g. afantu Bao uma Be sa hamba lowo (u)muntu, where 
the influence of the semi-vowel won the vowel before it is felt. 

As we have observed in the case of 6, so o is used in the 
locative formation, when 9 replaces anu, which is a contraction 
from ulu-, and becomes the higher vowel, e.g. uthukela (the 
Tugela River) becomes othukela and not othukela; similarly obala, 
in the open. In such cases I think that o should be distinguished 
from 9 in writing, though the same remarks hold good here as 
were made regarding é. 

o is the first element in the Zulu diphthong oa, which will be 
noticed later. 

a 

The tongue-position for u in Zulu is considerably lower than 
that for cardinal vowel No. 8. It is a pure vowel, unlike the 
diphthongie vowel heard in the English words foo, food, As 
with the vowels i, €, a, and 9, long and short a are found according 
to stress, with the usual exception. 

Examples: wu: (longa) thu:ma. 
u (short u) ukufu:na. 
ukuthi susu. 
uku 5u:ouzela. 

In Zulu, as in most Bantu languages, the vowels constitute the 
simplest part of the phonology of the language ; nevertheless 
they form a very important part. The root-vowel of every Aulu 
verb is immutable. Even though that verb be altered to form 
verbal derivatives or nouns, the root-vowel remains unaltered ; 
e.g, uku thanda, to love, where the first ais the vowel of the root 
tand-: from this are formed thandeka (be lovable), izithandani 
(lovers), uluthands (love), and intands (love-charm) among many. 
derivatives. If this were done with several roots, 1b would be 
noticed that in each case the root-vowel remains the same, while 
other vowels may alter. In this way it may be shown that each 
of the vowels i, €, a, 9, and a may be used as root-vowels of 
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different words, in which case they will be either long or short 
according to the position of stress in the word. e and oare never 
root-vowels. 

In the conjugation of the verb, a terminates the stem in the 
indicative affirmative, € in the subjunctive, and ias a mark of the 
negative. 

I would again point out that in certain cases the vowels i and 
u have a persistence above the usual. i-as a noun pretix stands 
for the full form ili-, and is a stronger vowel than the initial i in 
the prefixes in-, izin-, imi-, isi-, and igi. Similarly, u- as a noun 
prefix stands for the full form ulu-, and is a stronger vowel. than 
the initial u in the prefixes umu-, ufu, and uku. These strong 
vowels have influence in the locatives, sufficient to draw up the 
vowels € and 9 to the positions of e and o respectively. 7 

Further references to vowel changes and vowel influence will 
be made when dealing with the phonetic changes of the locative. 

Dirutuones are found to a limited extent in Zulu, but for 
the sake of simplification in orthography, the first element is 
treated as a semi-vowel, e.¢., ipama jakhe for iakhe; and umfo wenu 
for uenu. 

The diphthong oa, however, must be specially noticed. The 
word afantwana should strictly be written aBantoana, for the 
diphthong wa in Zulu does not start from the tongue-position of 
u, but from that of o, and so the diphthong oa differs considerably 
in acoustic effect from ta. Other instances of this are ukoazi, 
ukulod, kusidoa, amasoazi; but for the purposes of transcription 
these may all be written with wa, with the understood convention 
that in Zulu the diphthong wa is pronounced oa. This difference 
is not noticeable in other instances, thus mauzwe, asilwi, etc. 

Notice that either kwodangothi or kodangothi is heard, 
kwofambo or koBambo, where the influence of the elided u is still 
felt by a change from 0 to o. 

Apart from this, diphthongs are not used in Zulu. Grout 
treats ai and au as diphthongs, but they invariably form two 
distinct syllables in Zulu; and A. T. Bryant goes to the opposite 
extreme of placing a semi-vowel between them, so that he writes 
ai-ke as aji-ke and umxau as umxawu. 
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AULU PLAIN CONSONANTS 





| Bi-labial, Denti- | atwoslar.| Palato. 























| abial, alveolar, | Pstatal. Velar, | Uvular, | Glottal. 
Reo ea et oe eee 
Plosive . .| -D ph | ... | t th sieh OO) Sect | 
| D a | 9 | | 
Implosive . 6 | ... eee ere a4 | 
Affricative - | ieee ts cf | R 
| | | | | 
P = 33 | | 
Affricative | tt Nee Pe ees 
Nasal . .| m [m] n pha lef | fi 
Lateral. .|) s.. Bac | eteel | ve 
Lateral | 4 is See] 
_ Fricative | E | 
Fricative fo Tits f x | oh 
| oF z | | & 
Semi-vowel |... | | ) | WW | bre 


PLosiVES AND ASPIRATION 


Tt will be seen from a glance at the Plain Consonant Chart 
that there is a regular system with the plosives—the bi-labial, the 
alveolar and the velar each having an unaspirated and an 
aspirated form of the unvoiced plosive, and a simple fully-voiced 
form, Which has no aspirated counterpart. 

English speakers must take special care with the unaspirated 

_ forms of the unvoiced plosives, Being rare in English, and 
differing only in breath-foree from the corresponding voiced forms 
devocalized, they are liable to appear to the English ear as the 
voiced forms, i.e. to the English ear p (whieh only differs from 
b, unvoiced b, in breath-foree) will seem more like b than ph, 
t more like d than th, and k more like g than kh. To this can be 
traced the evolution of the Kitchen Kafir word gafli (carefully) 
from the 4uln kate. Even Bryant does not recognize this, and 
repeatedly the same word is entered in his Dictionary in two 
places, having been heard under certain circumstances as though 
unvoiced, and under other conditions as though voiced; ef. in his 
work: pamusa (pamuza) and bamuza, panguza (papuza) and 

,bangquza, toba (taba) and doba, tenga (tenga) and denga, kela 
(kela) and gela, koka (koka) and goga, which obviously are meant 
for the same word, viz. that shown in brackets. 
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A clear distinction here is absolutely necessary, for each of 
these plosives, the unvoiced, the unvoiced aspirate, and the voiced, 
is a separate phoneme, and therefore may be used to distinguish 
one word from another, as for instance: toBa (get softened), tho6a 
(how down), and daBa (catch fish); ukoko (female relation), ukhokho 
(ancestor), and ugogo (shrivelled man). In current Zulu ortho- 
graphy, the b, d, and g are written as such (except in such cases 
as when b is written bh, see my remarks on b later), the ph, th, and 
kh are written p, ¢, and /, and the unaspirated p, t, and k are 
written either p, ¢, and k, or b,d,and g, according as the writer 
thinks he hears, This has the result of confusion in many cases. 

It will be noticed that, in the ordinary way, the aspirated 
unvoiced plosives are more used than the unaspirated ; but when- 
ever the aspirated plosive at the beginning of a stem is preceded 
hy the nasal appropriate thereto, it is a rule without exception 
that the aspiration drops, and a simple plosive takes the place of 
the aspirated plosive. By the term “ appropriate nasal” I mean 
a bi-labial nasal before a bi-labial plosive,an alveolar nasal before 
an alveolar plosive, or a velar nasal before a velar plosive.’ 
Examples of this are as follows :-— 

uphedaywathi (species of bush). izimped¢aywathi (plur.). 
izithathu (three; Cl. 4, pl.). izintathu (Cl. 3, pl.). 
uBukhosi (chieftainship). inkosi (chief). 

Further instances of this will be noticed when dealing with 
the plosives individually. Thissame phenomenon of deaspiration, 
when preceded by the appropriate nasal, takes place with the 
aspirated click consonants, and will be noted thereunder with 
examples. 

pand ph. Aspirated p (ph) closely resembles p in English. 
Unaspirated p is not of common occurrence in Zulu, In addition 
to the examples already quoted, the following may be noted : 
papaza (found also as banyaza in Bryant), pentsuka and pentsa 
(written as benfsa in Bryant, but derived from the same root as 
that of pentsuka), When preceded by the nasal m, ph drops its 
aspiration, e.g. impepho, isiphepho, phokamisa, impakama, phaka, 
impaka, phisa, impisi. A similar phenomenon takes place, working 
the reverse way, in Swahili, where words in dialects of the 
interior, which contain a plosive preceded by a nasal, when intro- 
duced into Swahili, drop their nasal and aspirate the plosive, 
e.g. impaka (wild eat) becomes phaka in Swahili. 
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Thus, in eurrent Zulu orthography p usually indicates the 
aspirated variety (ph), but in the combination mp, the p is devoid 
of aspiration ; while all other cases of unaspirated p must be learnt 
individually. Certain apparent exceptions to this rule may be 
found, thus, impetho (end), but umphetho (border), umphejseja, 
umphuthuluzi, ete. This is explained when it is remembered that 
the prefix wm- in Zulu is a contraction from wmu-, which is still 
used with monosyllabic stems, e.g. umuntu, umuthi; and the elided 
u before pulysyllabic stems still has a certain amount of persistence, 
causing the m to become syllabic, thus, umphetho or um"phetho 
would be a more correct way of writing these words, 

b, Zulu b is somewhat similar to the English b, only it is 
fully voiced. The kymograph tracing comparing the English 
with the Zulu b shows as follows :— 


mci hi. 

English 
larynx, 
mouth, 

“ulu. 
larynx. 





In the above tracings the voicing of the English b commences 
only just before the explosion, whereas the Zulu b is fully voiced. 
There is no such thing as an aspirated b (bh) in Zulu, but Zulu 
grammarians and lexicographers have not recognized that the 
softer b sound in Zulu is Implosive-b(B), and so they have treated 
Zulu 6 as though it were the usual English b, or a more softly 
exploded variety thereof, and have considered Zulu b as though 
it were aspirated, mistaking the extra voicing for aspiration. 
When dealing with 6, it will be noticed that b and 6 are phonemic; 
and it will further be seen that of the two, 6 is of more common 
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occurrence in Zulu. Note the following words in b: bina, boGoza, 
baja, bolokoca, basa, etc. 

tand th. The position of Zulu t is alveolar, and it is pro- 
nounced with tongue-tip articulation as in English. In Zulu 
tis usually aspirated (th), but there are numerous instances of 
unaspirated t, and since the difference is a phonemic one, it must 
be carefully noticed, e.g. tuba (smash up) and thuba (become 
darkened), tenga (wave to and fro) and thenga (barter). 

When a stem beginning in th is preceded by the alveolar 
nasal, n, the aspiration is lost; thus from the verb thomba we get 
intombi, and the plural of uthotho is izintotho. 

For help in reading Zulu in its current orthography, the 
following points may prove useful, t usually indicates the 
aspirate th, while in the combination nt, the t Is unaspirated ; 
but all other cases of unaspirated t must be learned individually, 
The very commonly met verb ukuthi, in all its tenses and persons, 
has aspirated t. 

a. In Zulu, d is fully voiced, otherwise it is the same as the 
English d, This must not be confused with unaspirated t, 
which is akin to d (unvoiced d). Note the connexion of d with L 
As in many Bantu languages,1 when preceded by the alveolar 
nasal becomes nd. 

Examples with d: dela, amadoda, indoda, isidindi, dinga, etc. 

kand kh. Of the unvoiced velar plosives, the aspirated form, 
kh, more nearly resembles the English k, while the unaspirated is 
rare in English, and diffienlt for English speakers to acquire at 
first. Since Zulu k differs from § (unvoiced g) in the amount of 
breath-force only, a confusion of k and g has arisen in Zulu 
writing. They are, of course, absolutely distinct. 

‘-kand kh are phonemic, e.g. kaka (encircle) and khakha (be 
acrid), kela (wear down, also written gela by Bryant) and khela 
(place slantwise), koka (obstruct os with an impi, also found 
written goga) aud khokha (draw out of sheath). 

kh, when preceded by 9, loses its aspiration, e.g. isikhou and 
inkau, isikhathi and inkathi, inkuku, etc. 

kh seems perhaps more commonly found than kin Zulu, except 
of course when influenced by the velar nasal; but there is one 
very outstanding instance of k being used, viz, in the infinitive 
uku, and all the verbal and adverbial forms based thereon ; and 
also in the adverbial prefix ka-, e.g. kakhulu, ka6i, kate, kanane, ete. 
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qg. Zulu g is more fully voiced than English g, e.g. gula, 
ingozi, igeyza, ugogo (shrivelled man), which last must be definitely 
distinguished from ukoko (female relation, written in 4ulu as 
twgogqo). 

: * IMPLOSIVE-B (B) 

It has been found necessary to distinguish definitely this 
b-sound from the ordinary plosives, and furthermore to invent 
for it a new nomenclature. In pronouncing this sound the glottis 
is not entirely closed during the articulation, and 6 is-in reality 
a species of click sound. It differs, however, from the other Zulu 
clicks, in that the tongue does not form a partial yacuum (rare- 
faction) between the forward and the velar points of articulation, 
as will be seen later with the clicks; but a rarefaction is formed 
by the enlargement of the air-passage above the larynx, by moving 
the larynx down, so that on releasing the lips to pronounce a 
voiced 6, the air momentarily rushes in to fill the rarefied space, 
a kind of inbreathed > being the result, followed immediately 
by the outbreathed vowel, To designate this sound I use the term 
Implosive. A comparison of the kymograph tracings of a voiced 
elick and of 6, followed in each case by the neutral vowel, is very 
instructive. 





mouth 
tracing. 





The nature of this sound has hitherto been unrecognized by 
Zulu scholars, and it has led them all into a serious error, which 
has already been noticed when dealing with b, viz. that of 
treating this sound, on account of its softer effect, as almost 
identical with English b, and attributing aspiration to the fully- 
voiced plosive b. As for Xosa, Maclaren however, in his Xosa 
Grammar, recognizes that in 6 the breath is drawn in, but. still 
attributes aspiration tob. From his Table of Consonants it is 
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evident that he does not properly understand the meaning of 
aspiration, Kropf too, in his Xosa Dictionary, also notes that one 
variety of } is inspirated,’ 

A good way to acquire the pronunciation of this sound, is to 
pronounce the English word tub (tab); then repeat over and 
over again the latter part ab ab ab ab; next add on a short syllable 
ba, without exploding the first b, thus abba abba; then elide the 
first vowel, and the bbe remaining will be very similar to the Ba 
required, 

Pairs of words are distinguished in Zulu by the kind of 
i-sound used, eg. beka (look) and Beka (put), baba (eatch) and 
faba (be acrid), biza (have concern) and biza (call), banga (roar) 
and Bagga (praise), and many others. It might be noticed that in 
many cases this 6 corresponds to the Central Bantu v (bi-labial v), 
cf. Lamba, vika (put) and vava (be acrid). 

6 when preceded by the appropriate bi-labial nasal, m, becomes 
b, as for instance: Bambelela and imbambelela, ufambo and its 
plural izimbambo. 

It is well to know that all the prefixes and concords of the 
personal class contain the implosive-b, as aBa-, and similarly with 
the abstract class in uBu-. In fact 6 is met with more frequently 
than b in Zulu, except when the latter is in the combination mb. 
In many 4ulu texts no distinction is made in writing between b 
and 6, but in others the former is written bh and the latter 6. 

THe NAsALs 

Zulu has a large range of nasals, comprising ten sounds, for 
which the following symbols are used: m, m, 0, fF, y, D» 4, 1, DB DL 
Of these the last three are click nasals, and will be considered 
later, when dealing with the click eonsonants. & is nasalized h, 
and might equally well have been tabulated among the glottal 
frieatives. Of the first six it will later be seen that two (m and p) 
are non-phonemic, and would not be necessary in broad transerip- 
tions: but, owing to their distinctive character, they must be 
treated in detail in this dissertation. 

As in all Bantu languages, the nasal in Zulu plays a pro- 
minent part in causing consonantal changes, and in itself goes 


1 We have, further, recently discovered that § is widely used in Swahili, e.g. 
ma6ega, Guibui, Gaba, Balozi, Bunduki, cte., b being used with some words 
from Arabic, e.g. birika. 
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through varying permutations, all regular according to the 
differing phonetic laws of the individual languages. 

m. The bi-labial nasal is the “appropriate nasal” to use with 
the bi-labial plosives, and it has already been observed that it has 
the effect of unaspirating ph, making mp. Before p and b it is 
used without causing change, mp and mb; but when placed before 
the implosive-b, 8 becomes ordinary plosive-b, making mb. Thus 
in Zulu we have the combinations mp and mb. 

m, when used as um- for the prefix umu-, and when representing 
the 3rd person Ist class object-particle, which used to be mu, and 
is still so with monosyllabic verbs, has almost a syllabie signifi- 
cance, and should, in a close transcription, be written as m" or m. 
Thus m® can be combined with every consonant in Zulu, including 
the nasals, and even ph and 6 We have already noticed this 
with ph, e.g. um"phethos. With 6, while we have imbambezela, the 
initial 6 of the stem does not change in wa m"§ambezela. 

m® comes in combination with all the nasals, as follows: nga 
m'minza (written in current Zulu orthography as m’m), wa 
m@mfefezela, um"nini, um"™pangs, um"ngane, wa m"pyipa, wa 
m"flifiizela, um@yongo, um"paka, um"yuma. 

Before all consonants other than bi-labial plosives, m has the 
value m®, e.¢. um"fana, um"lenze, um"thakathi, um®sindisi, um®xanu, etc. 

Of course, apart from its “appropriate” use, m may be used in 
word formation, e.g. mangala, amanzi, ukuma, etc. 

my. The denti-labialm. The mouth and tongue positions are 
the same as for f; the lips do not meet, but the upper teeth touch 
the lower lip. gy is only used with the denti-labial fricatives, 
fandv. Thus it is of the same phoneme as m, and in a broad 
transeription mf and mv may be written instead of mf and mv. 
Examples: imfe, emfeni, imvu, ukumfoma. Fut notice that m® 
never becomes m, ¢.g, um"fana not umfana. m) is never used in 
Zula apart from its “ appropriate" position. 

n. Alveolar nasal, used as the appropriate nasal with the 
alveolar plosives, laterals, and fricatives. When used thus, how- 
ever, the following phonetic laws come into play -— 

(a) The aspirated plosive becomes unaspirated, e.g. izithathu 
and izintathn. 

(b) The unvoiced frieatives become affricates, e.g. omude and 
ezintte, usu and izintsu. 

(¢) 1, when preceded by n, becomes d. This is of rare occur- 
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rence in Zulu, and searcely recognized, but it may be noticed in 
the cases of ulimi (tongue) and the plural form izindimi, and indima 
from the verb lima. 

(@) The unvoiced plosive t and the voiced plosives and frica- 
tives remain unchanged, e.g. utalagu and izintalagu, udifi and 
izindi6i, ukubu and inkubu, uluzime and izinzime. 

n is used before each of the vowels apart from its “ appropriate ” 
use, e.¢. naka, nembala, noma, etc. 

p. The palatal nasal p resembles the French in agneaw; and 
in pronouncing it the tongue-tip must be kept down against the 
back of the lower teeth. In Zulu orthography it is written ny. 
This is the appropriate nasal to use with the palatals ; nevertheless 
it is phonemically different from n, e.g. pokaza, pipa, umupu. 
As appropriate nasal with J it changes J into the affricate cj, 
e.g. ufaggufangu becomes izipefangupejangu in the plural. Stems 
beginning with the semi-vowel J have that j supplanted by fp, 
e.g. ujaBa and izipafa. Note also the following words: ipesoba, 
incfasa, pygalo, ipjga. 

y. Velar nasal, used as the appropriate nasal with the velars ; 
nevertheless it is a phonemically distinct nasal, inasmuch as both 
y and nare used with the semi-vowel w, e.g. unwali, but izinwala- 
kada and not izinwalakada is the plural of uwalakate. 

Used as the appropriate nasal, 9 has the effect of unaspirating 
the aspirated plosive kh, e.g. khathaza and inkathazo, amakhosi 
and inkosi. It is used with k and g without causing change, 
e.g. izinkwikwi (piural of ukwikwi), ngi, ukuggena, ete. 

When used before the unvoiced fricative x, it is not yet certain 
whether this x does not become an affricate kx, as is the case with 
the frieatives 4, s, and f. For instance, if uzume has a plural, 
will it be izinxume or izinkxume ? 

With certain speakers, in rapid speech, ng is often worn down 

to 9, e.g. ga manzi for ga mane ; but whenever the same speakers 
repeat the same words slowly, yg reappears as such. 

p. Uvular nasal. A sound similar to 9, und of the same 
phoneme, but pronounced very much further back in the mouth, 
at the point of articulation for y. In a broad transeription this 
may give place to g, as it is only used in conjunction with the 
uvular affricate y. Notice the following: uyaggayagga and 
izipyangayanga, ukuthi pyi and uku pyipa (to grasp tightly), uku 
paipyiza (to make a choking noise). 


- T fl  —_ 
sna +! Meee so 
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fi. This may be described as a glottal nasal, or as a nasalized 
voiced h, It is seldom used, but the following instances may be 
noted: Hi, an onomatopeic sound of indignation, and Gifiiza, the 
verb formed therefrom, meaning to grunt in indignation. Words, 
the stems of which commence in h or fi (unvoiced or voiced h), 
when used with the plural prefix isin-, use §, e.g. uhazane and 
izifiazane, uhocols and iziflocolokazi, ufiofio and izifioisx, This 1s 
adequately written in current Zulu orthography as nh. 

To summarize the preceding observations, we find the following 
phonetic rules apparent :-— 

(a) When preceded by the appropriate nasal, plosive aspirates 
lose their aspiration. 

(6) When preceded by the appropriate nasal, unvoiced frica- 
tives become affricates (the case of f excepted, and ? x), 

(¢) Under the influence of the appropriate nasal, the following 
special cases obtain: 6 becomes mb, 1 becomes nd, and h and fi 
become &. 

Similar and further rules of nasal-influenced change will be 
noticed when dealing with the click consonants. 


m-+-p = mp m -+ ph = mp 
m--b = mb m-+-6 = mb 
n-+-f = mf n-+Vv = nV 
n-+t = nt n-th = nt 
n-+d=<nd n+l =nd 
n-+¢4 = nt¢ n+: =n_k 
h-+-s = nts h+r =D 
R+J =pef R+ef = poj 
P+ = BS p+j=pf 
p+k =k y +kh = ok 
+9 = 99 n+x = pkx or px 
y+ W = QW 

pia = 

~+h =f ~+Ah =4 


THe LATERALS 
Aulu has three lateral sounds, of which two are lateral 
fricatives. For the production of all three sounds the tongue-tip 
has the same alveolar point of articulation, which is that of the 
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English clear 1 As is the ease with the English lateral, the back 
and the blade of the tongue are adjusted according to the resonance 
of the adjacent vowels. In the case of the fricatives, the sides, 
one or both, are raised sufficiently to cause friction between them 
and the palate. 

A comparison of the following kymograph mouth tracings 
shows that, since 1 is not a fricative, the line is searcely forced up 
at all. With the fricative & the line bows up, while with the 
unvoiced fricative ¢ the line is still further bowed and is clear of 
vibrations, until the tongue is about to be released from the 
palate. These diagrams show clearly that the addition of voicing 
is compensated by a diminution of the bowing, i.e. of the friction. 





All three of these lateral sounds are phonemic, e.g. lala (sleep), 
dala (remain), fala (play). 

L Voiced lateral, made with tongue-tip articulation as in 
English, Examples: lamba, lila, loBola, lukhuni, wa m®landela. 
There are very few cases of its being influenced by the appropriate 
nasal n; but notice ulimi (tongue) and the plural izindimi," where 
nl becomes nd, as in many Bantu languages. 

4. Unvoiced fricative lateral, ie. unvoiced &. This is not the 
unvoiced form of 1, which would be a quiet passing of the air, 
almost a silence. It cannot, therefore, be written with the sign |. 
It is similar to the Welsh UJ, but, if anything, has stronger friction, 
and a quality varying with the adjacent vowels. Examples: 
daBelela, uludangothi, nam"4anj;ze. 

When preceded by the appropriate nasal n, + becomes the 
affricate t4, e.g. uludaza and izint¢aza, intdizijo. The presence of 
_ this t is not generally recognized. 

! jgilimi is also found. 
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In current Zulu orthography ¢ is written Al, 

k. This may be described as the fully voiced form of 4, or as 
the frieative form of L As has been noticed above, it differs from 
lin that the sides of the tongue are raised sufficiently to produce 
friction with the palate. Examples: ukuka, ula, amakozi. 

k is unaltered when preceded by n, e.g. inkubunkubu, isanka, 
amanka. In current orthography it is written Ad, and Europeans 
erroneously think that they hear a d in it. 





THE FRicaTIves 

Apart from the lateral fricatives, Zulu employs five fricatives, 
four of which have both voiced and unvoiced forms, though the 
voiced palatal fricative is only used in affricate combination. 
They are represented by the following symbols: f, v, 8, z, J, 3 
x, h, and &. 

(4) DENTI-LABIAL FricaTives.—f and v are pronounced as in 
English. The only point to notice is that the appropriate nasal 
used with them is the denti-labial m of the same phoneme 
asm. Examples: funa, um"fokazi, imfokomfoko, vala, um™vunge, 
inyvubunvubu. 

(6) ALVEOLAR Fricatives.—s and 2 are pronounced as in 
English. It must be noticed that when the unvoiced form, s, is 
preceded by the appropriate nasal, n, it becomes the affricate ts. 
Examples: suka, um"sindisi, usendo and izintsendo, zola, ezipe, 

(¢) PALATO-ALVEOLAR Fricatives.—The unvoiced form is f. 
‘The voiced form g is only used in Zulu in the affricate combina- 
tion 7g. It must be clearly understood that Zulu J and g are 
palatals, and that the tongue tip is kept down behind the lower 
teeth during articulation, and the lips spread. The following 
diagram shows the tongue-position :— 
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In parts of Natal, J is replaced by the affricate ef, e.g. Jaja and 
efaja, ufaka and ucfaka. The appropriate nasal is p, and whenever 
it precedes J, the latter becomes the affricate ef, e.g. ufizane and 
izipefizane. Examples of the use of g will be given under the 
affricate combination jg. 

(d) Venar Fricative.—x in 4ulu has a sound similar to the 
Seottish sound of ch in loch, though in the southern districts it 
has much more scrape, more nearly resembling the Cape Duteh g 
in gaan, In Xosa, too, there is far more serape with this velar 
fricative than in the average Zulu use of it. In fact in Zulu it 
tends to approximate to h, but it never does this entirely. Al- 
though Bryant makes no differentiation in writing, h and x are 
phonemie, distinguishing words, e.g. xola (draw out)and hola (run). 
In current Zulu orthography x is written r, Bryant using h. 
When the appropriate nasal 9 is used with x, it is not yet certain 
whether gx is the result, or an affricate pix. 

Examples of the velar fricative : um"xau, xamula, ixoxo, ixwapa, 

(e) Guotran Fricarives—Zulu employs both voiced and 
unvoiced fh, and these two sounds are used phonemically, eg. 
ukuthi haha and umfafia. Bryant distinguishes the voiced form 
by writing Ak, but otherwise in Zulu orthography there is no 
distinction. As observed above, h must be distinguished from the 
almost serapeless x. When preceded by the nasal, h and & both 
become fi (nasalized fA), which has been dealt with in the section 
on the Nasals. 

Examples: hamba, ifiafi, haza, hebeza, and fieBeza. 

The symbol hk is used to denote aspiration with unvoiced 
plosives and clicks, e.g. ph, th, kh, 3h, ch, and 5h. 


THE AFFRICATES 

An affrieate sound is a combination of a plosive immediately 
followed by a fricative of corresponding organic position. Many 
students of Zulu have not properly recognized the existence of 
these affricates, but the following remarks will show that they 
are a very necessary part of Zulu phonology. It is not yet 
certain whether the affricate kx exists in Zuln, 

ts. Alveolar affricate unvoiced. Whenever 8 is immediately 
preceded by n, it becomes the affricate ts, eg. pantsi, intséma, 
ntsala, intsentse, intsephe. But there are instances of ts 
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occurring uninfluenced by a nasal, e.g. um"tealo, utswafutswabu. 
Although in some cases s and ts seem to be interchangeable, e.g. 
safo and teaBa, in others they seem to be phonemically different, 
e.g. sekeza (enclose) and tsekeza (creak). In some cases ts and cf 
are interchangeable, e.g. itsako and iefako, tsaka and efaka. 

td. Affricative lateral. This represents the sound of a t 
exploded laterally, the lateral part as well as the plosive being 
unvoiced, so that tl does not adequately represent it. t4 is found 
whenever the unvoiced lateral fricative 4 is immediately preceded 
by n, and is not found in combinations other than that of nt4, 
e.g. €zintdizijweni, intdefo, int¢antdana. Bryant writes this wil, 
but in current Zulu orthography the presence of the ¢ is not 
recognized and nhl is written. ath! would be much better than 
nil, because the lateral is of the unvoiced fricative type, tl giving 
the sound heard in Watling Street, 

ef. Palato-alveolar affricate unvoiced, ¢ is the symbol used 
for the palatal k, i.e. a plosive made by the back of the tongue 
coming into contact with the hard palate instead of the velum. 
¢, as a plosive, is used extensively in Central Bantu languages, 
such as Bemba, Luba, and Lamba, but it is not used alone in Zulu 
as a plosive, only being found when followed by the fricative J, 
making an affricate. In current Zulu orthography tsh or ty is 
used to indicate ef, This is always used when the nasal p 
immediately precedes f, the Zulu never using the combination pJ 
but nef, eg. ipefaco, pofinga, ipefeBe. Nevertheless there is a 
number of well-defined eases of ef being used unassociated with 
a nasal, e.g. efela (tell), efeleka (lend), ucfani (grass), iefe (stone). 
Some natives use ef very commonly, where it seems that J should 
be used, and it must be noticed that f and ef are phonemically 
different, e.g. Jefa (hasten) and efecsa (cut meat into strips). 

33- The voiced variety of the above. Neither element of 
this combination is found apart. Examples: pygengokufa, yzaBula, 
um"ysibe, yzija. 


THe Esective Uvoiar Arrricare 
4 This is perhaps the most diffieult Zulu sound fora foreigner 
to acquire, and one of the most diffienlt to describe without 
practical demonstration, In fact Elliott, in his Tebele Dictionary, 
writes of it as totally indescribable and impossible for a European 
to acquire, with the added encouraging remark that it is very seldom 
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used, Dihne, too, describes it as “a kind of choking, very difficult 
to describe and more so to utter”, But it cannot be passed by in 
that convenient manner. 

4 is an affricate sound, but it differs from other affricates in 
that it is pronounced with simultaneous glottal stop, To designate 
such glottal stop plosives, I have selected the term “ejective”, as 
being descriptive of the action and the type of sound resulting. 
Hence y is made up of three elements, the plosive, the fricative, 
and the glottal stop ; and if the special symbol were not adopted, 
4 would have to be indicated by qy?. 

Now to examine the component parts; the plosive element (q) 
is the deep Arabic gay, made with the back of the tongue against 
the extremity 5f the velum, much further back than k, which is 
made against the middle of the velum ; but that is not all, for the 
plosive element q ends off in a frieative appropriate to the uvular 
position, viz. y, the deep Arabie <h in Khalifa, accompanied by 
strong vibration of the uvula; and the whole is ejected by glottal 
action, the larynx being forcibly raised with resulting compression 
of the air in the pharynx between the vocal chords and the point 
of contact of the tongue with the velum. As soon as the tongue 
is removed from that position, the air is ejected. The following 
diagram will perhaps better describe the tongue-position and 
movement :— . 





The back of the tongue touches the lower part of the velum 
and moves forwards, keeping near to the velum and causing 
friction to follow the plosion. The sound is, of course, unvoiced, 
as none of the ejective consonants can be voiced, the closed glottis 
preventing the vocal chords from coming into play. 

This sound has been thought by many to be a click, and 
Colenso and others wrote it with an italie , Romic x signifying 
the lateral click. Others wrote it wr. Bryant describes it as 
“a certain strong guttural sound, quite unknown in European 
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languages, and produced by a constricted formation of the lower 
throat”. He therefore uses rr todenote it “as befitting a guttural 
sound, and notes that in Xosa r- is used to indicate the same 
sound. Grout comes nearer to a description of this sound, when 
he writes “a peculiar, hard, rough guttural, which seems to be 
made by contracting the throat and giving the breath a forcible 
expulsion, at the same time modifying the sound with a tremulous 
motion of the epiglottis”. He uses the sign / to indicate this 
sound." 

There is a uvular nasal corresponding to y which I have 
indicated by the sign p and described among the nasals, 

Examples of y: yweba, um"yezo, iywa, um™gapya. 

THE SEMI-VOWELS 

wand j are used to indicate the semi-vowel glides, and it has 
already been noted, when dealing with the diphthong, that wa is 
used to represent the diphthony oa, starting from the o position 
and not from that of a; thus, with the semi-vowel w we see that 
in Zulu there is more open lip-rounding than in English. 

w is used in conjunction with each of the consonants, with the 
exception of the bi-labials p, ph, b, 6, and m, though in some parts 
of Natal even such combinations are said to occur, It is for this 
reason that somewhat peculiar consonantal changes take place in 
the passives and loeatives of words of which the last consonant 
is &@ bi-labial. These will be noted later. Some non-European 
combinations with w are found in Zulu, such as jw and pw, 
e.g. enttizijweni, lupwa. 

Examples of w compounds: kodwa, gwipa, isilwane, uc{wala; 
as well as combinations with the clicks, e.g. inwadi, pwatha, shwala. 
Plosives and clicks may bé aspirated or unaspirated when in 
combination with w. 

Though w really has two positional values, viz. bi-labial and 
velar, I have chosen to place it in the velar column of the chart, 
since the appropriate nasal to use with it is 9, not m. 

w is also extensively used on its own merits, e.g. wola, wuleka, 
wetezela, iwisa, wawara. | 

Now, on the other hand, j is not used in combination with 
consonants other than w. The appropriate nasal to use with j is 
p, and this absorbs j when so used, e.g. ujaya and izipaya. 


‘(This sign is used in the revised edition of Grout's Jrizu/u (1809—see p. 13), 
but not in the original edition of 1859.—A.W. ] 
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Examples: jaluka, jethu, jolisa, ukuthi jufu jubu. 
Bryant uses w and j rather freely to place between two 
adjacent vowels, e.g. umhkawu for um®xau; but this is unnecessary. 


“ZuLu Ciuick CoxsoNANTs 


| Dental. | Retroflex, | Lateral. 





Unvoiced . | 4 4h c ch 5 sh 


Voiced. . T | & fo] 
Nasal . . | q p 1 





From the above chart it is seen that there are three types of 
click consonants: the dental, the retroflex, and the lateral. In 
acoustic effect, to the native, these sounds differ one from the 
other as much as p, ¢,and & do to our ears, Hence, it is absolutely 
necessary for the foreigner to acquire their exact prouunciation, 
as the misuse of a click would be as bad as to say pat for cat. 
Before discussing the symbols used, it will be best to describe 
minutely the formation of each type of click, giving diagrams of 
the tongue positions. 

Click consonants are implosive or suction sounds, produced by 
the formation of a partial vacuum between the tip and the back of 
the tongue, so that when the tip or the side (as in the case of the 
lateral click) of the tongue is released from contact with the 
palate, air rushes momentarily into the rarefaction, and causes 
the smacking sound. It will be seen that there are two aspects 
to every click, the forward or tongue-tip aspect, and the velar or 
tongue-back aspect. This influences the nasals used with the 
clicks, so that they are not simple nasals, but compounds made up 
of a dental, retroflex, or alveolar n, as the case may be, and the 
velar 9. 

THe DenraL CLick 


The back of the tongue is raised against the soft palate in the 
position for k, while the tongue-tip is placed lightly against 
the upper front teeth and gums, forming a rarefaction between 
the middle of the tongue and the palate. The tip of the tongue is 
released and the click ensues. Naturally the click is never used 
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unaccompanied by a vowel sound, and there must be no pause 
whatever between the click and: the vowel, one straightforward 
syllable being made. The unvoiced form of this dental click (3) 
is what is used in the English click of annoyance, written tut-tut, 


J 





but really 4333. The voiced dental click I write y and the nasal 
ny. In each case the tongue-position is the same, but for y the 
vocal chords are made to vibrate, causing a g-sound to be heard, 
and for the last the uvula isdown allowing the air to pass through 
the nose. 


THe KRETROFLEX CLICK 





cand » 


From the diagram it will be seen that the back of the tongue 
is in the same k-position as for the dental click, but the tongue-tip 
is curled back into the retroflex position, the underside of the 
tip touching the hard palate, so that a partial vacuum is formed of 
a different nature from that of the previous one. The click ‘is 
exploded on the hard palate by the release of the tongue-tip. 
There is no equivalent European exclamatory sound to this 
unvoiced retroflex click (¢). The voiced form of this click I write 
with the symbol s, and the nasal p. 

This chek is deseribed by grammarians as palatal or cerebral, 
but I think the term retroflex is better, since it describes the 
position in which the underside of the tongue comes into play 
with the palate. Hottentot has a palatal click, made with the 
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upper part of the tongue-tip, and the term palatal had better be 
reserved for that. 


THe LaTeraL CLICK 


sand w 





The upper part of the tongue-tip is pressed firmly in a post- 
alveolar position, i.e, against the ridge between the gums and the 
hard palate; the back of the tongue is held in the k-position, and 
the explosion is made laterally, releasing the side of the tongue 
where it is pressed against the side-teeth-ridge, the tip being kept 
firmly in position until the completion of the explosion. Owing 
to the lateral explosion, there is a strong /-element in these clicks. 
Lateral clicks are exploded uni-laterally, i.e. on one side at a 
time only, though either left or right side may be used.2 The 
unvoiced form of this lateral click (5) is substantially the same 
as that used by a cab-driver in urging on his horse. The voiced 
form I write with the symbol w and the nasal q, 

Tar RepreseNTaTION OF THE CLICK CONSONANTS 

The clicks in Zulu have hitherto been represented by the 
three symbols ¢, g, and 2, as those letters have not been otherwise 
used in the language. The voiced forms are written ge, 9q, and 
gx, the nasalized forms ne, ng, and ne; the voiced forms preceded 
by a nasal have been written nge, nq, and ngx; but this method 
makes no provision for the unvoiced forms preceded by a nasal, 
which are written ne, ng, and nz, just the same as the nasalized 
forms. In fact the writing of we, ete., for the unvoiced forms 
preceded by the nasal has not only caused Europeans to overlook 
the existence of such forms, but even the natives are beginning 
to pronounce them both as the nasalized form, Sixty years ago 
Callaway employed a much saner system of writing the clicks, 
by using ke, kg, and kx for the unvoiced forms, so that he was 
_ ' (1 find this is disputed—e.g, by the Rev. C. U. Faye, of Zululand, who says 
that both sides are exploded simultaneously.—A. W. | 2 

VOL. I, PART Iv. 46 
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able to distinguish nke, nky, and nkx from ne, ng, and na; and it 
will be greatly regretted if his system is not reintroduced before 
“spelling pronunciations destroy the purity of Zulu, and the 
forma he indicated by nke, ntg, and nix be lost to Zulu altogether. 
McLaren recognizes this same difficulty in Xosa, and advocates 
the reintroduction of k into the unvoiced forms. Further, there 
are aspirated forms of the unvoiced clicks. Bryant and some 
others recognize these, but they are not included in ordinary 
writing. keh, kqh, and kxek could be thus employed. 

Now it may be argued from the above that I might have 
adopted some such system as Callaway's, working from my ground 
forms of 3, ¢, and 5 (since ¢, q, and x are used to represent other 
sounds by the International Phonetic Association), and using kj, 
gi, pk}, gg}, etc. To this, in a phonetic study of the language, I 
have three objections. 

Firstly, the nasal used with the clicks is neither n nor 9, and 
with each type of click it is different. With the dental clicks 
the nasal is 9 +n (dental n), with the retroflex it is 9 + 0 
(retroflex n), while with the lateral it is 9 + n (post-alveolar 1). 
To some ears the click with its nasal appears to be ng}, while to 
others it seems more like yg}. It is a combination of both. 
Hence I consider a special symbol for each nasal click a necessity. 

Secondly, this method gives undue prominence to the velar 
part, which is only one element of the click, the correctness of 
the tongue-tip position being even more essential. 4, ¢, and 5 
must represent the whole click and not the non-velar part only. 

Then thirdly, the unvoiced, voiced, and nasal clicks are as 
acoustically different to the native as are the unvoiced, voiced, 
and nasal plosives to the European. In fact they show a striking 
parallel in their phonetic variations. We should think it absurd 
to write our plosives p, b, and m as b, b, and b; or t, d, and n as 
d,d,andd; ork, g, and 9 as g, g, and g@. And so it seems to me 
that it is equal folly to multiply intricacies, which tend to slow 
and difficult reading and writing, by using: 

kj, 91 9% instead of 31, ¥, n. 

ke, gt, Mt, : Ct om BD 

and ks, gs, ), NM >, w@ DD 
A little practice with these symbols will make reading and writing 
fluent and speedy, I discard Sir Harry Johnston's symbols 
I, dy 2, and ¢ (one of them for a fourth click which does not 
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exist in Zulu or Xosa), because of their great mutual similarity, 
which causes continual mistakes, and is baffling to quick reading. 


Tue Ciicks In Suto 

Before passing on to remarks and examples on each of the 
clicks, it would be interesting to note the Suto clicks, as they 
present a new type unknown in Zulu. Suto is the only Bantu 
language, outside the Zulu-Xosa group, that contains clicks; and, 
owing to the similarity of some of the words containing clicks, 
it was thought that Suto had borrowed her clicks from Anlu. 
Jacottet in his Grammar, stated that Suto possessed the “ palatal” 
click, written q, its aspirated form written gf, and its nasalized 
form written ng. On investigation, however, I found that q and 
gh are true retroflex clicks of the Zulu type, occurring im such 
words as ho cala and ho chalana; but I was astonished to discover 
that n@ represents a click of an entirely different character, viz. a 
post-alveolar nasal click. 





From the diagram it will be seen that the upper part of the 
tongue-tip is held tightly against the ridge between the alveola 
and the palate, and then released to form the click.. Only the 
nasal variety of this click is found, in such words as ya (written 
nga) and palo. In Pedi the latter word is worn down to gals. 
To represent this post-al veolar nasal click I have adopted the 
aymbol yn. The presence of this click in Suto suggests that the 
Basuto borrowed their clicks straight from the Hottentots, and 
not through the medium of Zulu, though isolated words nay have 
come that way. 

Tue Uxvoicep Cuicks, ASPIRATION, VOICING, AND 
NasaL IXFLUENCE 

Each of the unvoiced clicks, 3, ¢,and 5, has its aspirated form: 

yh, th,and sh. The following kymograph tracings will show both 
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the nature of the click or suction sound; which causes the stylo to 
fall sharply below the line instead of jumping above as with the 
plosives, and also the effect of aspiration with the click. 





c h Lk: 6 a 


The aspiration causes the stylo to rise much higher after the 
click, the depth of the fall usually being less by compensation. 
The distinction between aspirated and unaspirated clicks is very 
essential, as words differing in meaning are distinguished thereby, 
e.g. yaya (be plain) and yhayha (cover), icafi (tick) and ichafi 
(porridge), sesa (tell) and shosha (thrust away). Many more such 
examples are to be found, and they must be carefully distinguished 
the one from the other. 

As with the plosives, so with the clicks, if the appropriate 
nasal is placed immediately before the aspirated click, that click 
loses its aspiration, i.e. qh becomes ny, ch becomes pr, and 5h 
becomes Qs. Examples: yhwephefa and inywephefi, uchachawezi 
and izippaghawezi, ighufu (bulge) and ipcufu (bend in river), shante 
and ipsantela. 

Thus it is manifestly necessary to distinguish the nasalized 
forms and the voiceless forms preceded by the appropriate nasals. 
These latter point mostly to a derivation from the corresponding 
aspirated form with no nasal preceding. Thus the word inywaji 
(a hut-dancer) is derived from the verb qhwaja (to perform the 
hut-dance), 

ft hasalrendy been observed that aspiration and non-aspiration 
of the clicks indicate phonemic differences between words: so, 
more obviously, are voiced, unvoiced, and nasal clicks phonemic. 
On the kymograph, the three tracings present noticeable differ- 
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énces ; voicing is shown in the up-glide of s, and the shallowness 
of p shows the compensation due to nasalization. 





Examples: yo$a (chop down) and yaBa (tattoo), yhaja (spread 
out) and yaja (cover the breasts), and yaja (cloud over), »aBa (mark 
the face) and paBa (forbid), chuma (pop) and suma (moan), and 
‘Puma (become firm), waga (mix milk) and qaqa (coax). 

The following examples show how the different types of clicks 
differentiate between words otherwise alike in sound: yofa (pick 
up), chafa (be conceited), and sofa (drive away). 

If the appropriate nasal is placed immediately before the 
unaspirated voiceless click, the corresponding voiced form results, 
i.e, 3 becomes yy, ¢ becomes pa, and » becomes pw, e.g: uqezu (slice) 
pl. izinyezu, wyingo (wire) pl. izinyingo, uyu (row of beads) pl. izinyn, 
ugumbu (queen ant) pl. izipsumbu, ugunga (stalk of grass) pl. 
izipsunga, ugondo (seam of headring) pl.‘izipsondo, usa (digging 
stick) pl. iziqwsa. - | 

It will have been noticed that I use the same symbol for the 
nasal form of the click as for the appropriate nasa}l.to be used 
with the click, viz. n; p,q. I do this with the convention that 
when 9, p, or Q are used with a voiced or unvoiced click following, 
they are unexploded, but when standing alone they are fully 
exploded clicks. ‘The same kind of thing is done without apology 
in the case of.the plosives, e.g. na has an “ exploded” n, while nta 
and nda have the nasal “ unexploded”. 

Just as with the plain consonants, so the clicks may be 
followed by the sami-vowel w. Examples of this may be seen 
above. Similarly m"® is used before clicks, unvoiced, voiced, 
aspirated, or nasal, e.g. um"™pantula, um"swebesi, umuyula, um"zhajo. 

From the foregoing notes the following rules for the nasal 
influence are substantiated :— 
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(1) The appropriate nasal deaspirates the unvoiced aspirated 
click. 

(2) The appropriate nasal voices the unvoiced unaspirated 
click, 


PHONETIC CHANGES 
Il. The Passive 


The general rule for the formation of the Passive is to suffix 
-wa to the verb stem, in other words, to substitute -wa for thie 
final -a of the Active, e.g, Bona-Gonwa. There are, however, many 
subsidiary phonetic rales, which cause remarkable and unexpected 
changes, 

(a) Monosyllabie verbs, and duosyllabie verbs beginning in a 
vowel, substitute -iwa for the final -a, e.g. pha- phiwa, enza - enziwa. 

(6) Irregular verbs, such as azi and thi, add -wa to the active, 
aziwa and thiwa; while fo becomes fiwo. 

(¢) Stems ending in -la usuaily form their passives according 
to the general rule, e.g. thandela-thandelwa; but words ending in 
the suffix -ala change that suffix to -awa, e.g. Bulala-Bulawa. 

(d) Verbs, the final syllable of the stem of which begins with 
a bi-labial consonant, form their passives with the following 
phonetic changes, the bi-labials giving place to palatals (fricative, 
affricative, and nasal) followed by -wa: this change takes place 
because in Zalu w never combines with the bi-labials. As I have 
been unable to find verb actives ending in fa or va, I cannot say 


whether any such rule would apply in the case of the denti-labials. 
Examples :— 


ph becomes f d4upha dufwa. 
fopha Gefwa. 
Bophela Bofelwa. 
b vo buba buygwa. 
bubisa buyziswa. 
5 » 68S thaBa thafwa (or thacfwa). 
loBa lofwa. 
tobelela dafelelwa. 
BaBaza Basfazwa. 
m és n thuma thupwa. 
doma dopwa. 


Jumajela Jupajelwa. 
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mp becomes pej ; mpompda mpane/wa. 
mb, ys hamba hapjzwa. 
Samba Bany3wa. 
dambulula dapygululwa. 


From the above examples, it will be seen that the influence of the 
bi-labial in the stem persists even in the derived forms, even 
though a w would not be next to the bi-labial were it retained, 
Il. The Locative 

The Locative Case of Nouns is formed by prefixing e- and 
suffixing -eni or -ini. Since all nouns, because of their class 
prefixes, begin in vowels, €- is substituted for the imitial vow el; 
but in the case of words in Class 2, commencing with the durable 
i-, originally ili-, « becomes e, as was observ ed when treating of 
vowels in the first part of this dissertation; and in the case of 
nouns of Class 6, commencing with the durable u-, originally wli-, 
o is substituted for €, e.g. inkela becomes enkeleni, igama becomes 
egameni, udaka becomes odakeni. 

The suffixal part of the locative is varied according to the 
final vowel of the noun, as follows :— 


a becomes Eni um"fula em®"fuleni. 
i 2 ini iponi eponini. 

a wen isango esangWweni. 
_ aanye wini izulu ezulwini. 


This rule, however, has its exceptions; enkini is more often 
used as the locative of inku, than is engwini. 

When the final syllable of a word is made up of a bi-labial 
followed by an 9 or an u, the following phonetic changes are 
usual :-— 


6 becomes ef izinguba ezinguc/eni. 
isitoba esitoc/eni. 
ph, § = of isifopho esiBocfeni. 
ijhopho eyhocfeni. 
mn , pp um®lomo em"loneni. 
mb ,, jus isibamba esibapyzeni. 
um"thombo em"thopjgeni. 


When the bi-labial is followed by any other vowel, the general 


rules hold good, e.g. isikebe esikebeni, impi empini, inkabi enkaBini, 
igama egameni. 
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These rules, however, cannot be insisted upon, as they are 
replete with exceptions. impepho is said to become empephweni, 
izinkomo becomes ezinkomeni or even ezinkomweni, ingwefu becomes 
engweGini or even engweGwini, and intsimu becomes entsimini, 
these examples showing the unusual combination of w with 
bi-labials; but how far this is dialectal and not “classical” it is 
impossible to.ascertain at present. impuphu is said to have two 
forms, viz. empuphwini and empucfini, which clearly demonstrates 
the rule of compensation, that: if the bi-labial is changed for a 
palatal the wis not used, but that if the bi-labial is unchanged 
the w should remain, indeBe, although ending in ¢, forms its 
locative as endecfeni. 

From the above it is apparent how difficult it is to formulate 
any hard and fast rule for the phonetic changes in the locatives. 

Insufficient investigation at the moment makes it impossible 
for me to say what happens in the case of the denti-labials. 
I should imagine that the locative of isifo would be esifeni rather 
than esifweni. 

Th St Ill. The Diminutive 

In the formation of the Diminutives, changes seem even more 
arbitrary than in the ease of the Locatives, though even here a 
certain number of definite rules show their working. 

(a) If the final vowel of the nouns be -a, -€, or i, the suffix 
“ana is substituted for that final vowel, e.g, um*fula becomes 
um"fulana, um"sele becomes um"selana, imbuzi becomes imbuzana. 

(4) If the final vowel of the noun be - or -u, the suffix 
-wana (oanag) is substituted for that final vowel, eg. into becomes 
intwand, umuntu becomes um"ntwana. | 

(¢) If the final vowel of the noun be -a, -e, or i and js pre- 
ceded by n, the suffix -pana is substituted for the final syllable, 
e.g. intsona becomes intsospana, imfene becomes imfenana, iponi 
becomes ipopana. 

(d) If the consonant of the last syllable be bi-labial, the 
following changes take place :— 

6 becomes ef and suffixes -ana, inkafi - inkacfana. 

m Mi n ¢ » igkomo - inkonana. 

mb | PY 3 »  lsivimbo - isivinygana 
But this rule does not hold consistently ; for instance, inkafa 
(the navel) forms its diminutive as inkafana, evidently so as not 
to be confused with the diminutive of inkaBi (ox) given above. 
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(e) Nouns ending in the vowels -2 or -u preceded by a denti- 
labial fricative, substitute the suffix -ama for the final vowel, 
e.g. um"fa- um"fana, imvu-inyvana; though imvwana (lamb) is also 
heard, 7 

(f) Nouns, the last syllable of which contains an alveolar 
plosive, form their diminutive as follows :— 


th becomes f and suffixes ana, isikhathi - isikhafana. 
nd , FS = » iganda ~- igapygana. 


Here, again, many irregularities are to be found. The noun 
isikhatha (hair ball) becomes isikhathana to distinguish it from 
the diminutive of isikhathi (time) as given above. ikanda (head) 
becomes ikapygana, while ikanda (penis) becomes ikandana. indoda 
(man) has two diminutives, indadana (son) and indoygejana or © 
indaggelana (a mannikin). 

(g) Double diminutives may be formed by changing the final 
syllable (na) of the diminutive into pana, e.g. into, intwana, 
intwa pana. 

(hk) Feminine diminutives have the suffix formation of -azana 
or -azane, e.g. inkosazana (chief's daughter), intombazana or 
intombazane (girl). 

IV. Verbal Derivatives . 

A study of these forms hardly comes within the province of 
this phonetic review: a brief notice is all that 1s necessary. 

The Relative is formed by ,suffixing -ela to the verb stem, e.g. 
seBenza - seBenzela ; exception, fo becomes Jolo. 

The Causative is formed by the suffix -isa, e-g. Bona.- Gonisa. 

Some words of neuter formation, ending in -ka, change that ka to 
sa, e.¢. vuka - vusa; while other words ending in -020, -€za, -uZa, or 
-eza, es. boBoka-bofoza, khathala-khathaza, phumula - phumuza, 
vela - veza. 

The Intensive is formed by the suffix -isa or -isisa, e.g. Bamba - 
Bambisa, thanda - than isa. . 

The Reciprocal is formed by the suffix -ana, e.g. thanda-thandana, 
Exception, fo becomes Jono. 

The Neuter has two forms, that of the suffix -eka, and that of 
-akala, e.g. thandeka, Bonakala. raat : 

CoxTraction : ELIsioN aND CUALESCENCE OF VOWELS 

I give here but a few brief notes that will show the trend of 

Zulu vowel contractions. In Zulu these contractions are not 
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nearly so fully developed as in other Bantu dialects, which also 
have initial vowels to their noun prefixes, eg. in Bemba and 
Lamba; but they follow the same principle. Broadly, it may be 
stated that (a) like vowels coalesce, (b) a + i forms €, and a + u 
forms 9, and (c) that the strong vowels ¢ and 9 cause the weaker 
ones to be elided., 

Coalescence takes place with na (also nga, pyzenga, and kwa), 
eg. nomuntu (na umuntu), nenkoms (na inkomo), namazwi (na 
amazwi); also with the genitive, e.g. amadoda ejkosi (a-inkosi), 
amazwi om"lomo (a-um"lom9); and similarly in the relative 
formation! 

This coalescence is carried further in certain verb con- 
structions, where the k of the infinitive ku, used in future tenses, 
may be dropped, and the coalescence of vowels then takes place, 
e.g, uzohamba for uzakuhamba. 

Elision of the final vowel of a word or the initial vowel of 
the next, when they come into juxtaposition, takes place 
depending on which is the stronger vowel. ¢€ and 9 are usually 
strong, e.g. (for Ba ja enza), lelo fiafi (for lelo ifiafi). Other 
similar contractions take place, e.g. lethifiafi (for letha ifiafi), and 
frequent coalescences of like vowels, e.g. thina Bantu (for thina 
aBantu), loluthi (for lolu uthi), lesisiefa (for lesi isic/a). 





HARMONY 

It is worthy of brief notice that Zulu, again like most other 
Bantu languages, shows a strong tendency to consonantal and 
vowel harmony. For instance, it is seldom one finds in any one 
word more than one variety of click sound, e.g. uthochotho, shoga 
(both lateral clicks), sathusolo, yhayhamba; and similarly with 
other consonantal sounds. e.g. Uflofo, ubuywiywiywi, ygakayza, 
um"Buku, isidada, ete. From the above examples, the tendency 
towards vowel harmony is also evident, though it is not nearly so 


developed as among the Central Bantu dialects, where it controls 
the verbal derivatives, ete. 


SYLLABIFICATION 
The general rule for Bantu languages is that every syllable 
should end in a vowel, and with the following seeming exceptions 
this holds good for Zulu. In 4ulu, m, when followed by another 


"[But after ka, kwa (in some cases), and ku, and after na when following a 
negative, the initial vowel is elided.— A, W.] 
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m, may become syllabic, e.g. uku mema (to eall him, uku m mema) ; 
but this can hardly be treated as any exception, because there is 
but an indefinable distinction between a vowel and syllabic m. 

The other seeming exception is in the case of the devocalization 
of the final vowels of words, which have a low-level tone on the 
last syllable, e.g. um™fundisi, waml, which may be heard almost 
as um"fundis, wam; but the final vowel is never actually lost, 
and becomes more distinctly heard in slower speech, or when 
followed by another word, Further examples of this final vowel 
devocalization will be given when dealing with Tone. 

This same tendency is to be noticed in other Bantu languages. 
For instance, in Lamba, we find imfumy, wmukaJj, where there is a 
low-level tone; in the Kaonde question enclitic a:m} (written 
aam); in Chwana, where the Locative suffix is worn down from 
yi to pi and now to syllabic 9. This tendency is much more 
liable to become complete with the nasals than with any of the 
other consonants, as they may so easily become syllabic. 

Thus the Zulu syllable is usually made up of a vowel or a 
consonant followed by a vowel. Compound consonants are only 
found in one of the following forms, (#) a combination with a 
nasal, (b) an affricate combination, (c) an affricate combined with 
a nasal, or (d) a combination with the semi-vowel w. 

Tone IN AULU 

Investigations into the tones of the Zulu language are only 
in their initial stages, and the following remarks must be taken 
to be merely tentative, and no final conelusions can be come to on 
the scanty information as yet gathered. 

Apart from sentence intonation, which is found in almost 
every language, and on which I am not yet in a position to make 
any observations, Zulu possesses word intonation, which is 
significant in its character, and which is often used to distinguish 

words, different in meaning, but otherwise phonetically similar. 

| Every word in Zulu has its own distinctive tones on the 
vowels or syllables, and ‘if these tones are not used, when a 
foreigner pronounces the words, foreign “accent” is at once 
detected, and in many instances absolute misunderstanding 
ensues. The natural tones of a word standing detached, used in 
its “absolute” sense, may at times be over-ruled by the general 
sentence intonation, and probably all low-level tones become mid- 
level in a sentence, when not in the final position. 
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At present I am in a position to examine the isolated word 
intonation only, and in order to examine these varieties of tone, 
T now set forth a list of common Zulu words, with their 
characteristic natural tones marked above. 
































age ntu cane: a 2 mr 
Ta, ges a iwarsd e 
a : ar a cow if —__ ng 

wee: a 
Ma Se Oe 

iy eee ee 


um"za : la Um"zapa: na ufaka : | ere 


- umbaba: zh umtza:1j ~um®ni : nj 


It is to be regretted that, as yet, I have examples of nouns— 
only, and of those only members of the first class. The examples 
given above show the existence of three distinct tones, high-level, 
mid-level, and low-level, It is‘ noteworthy that the low-level 
tone on the final syllable of the word. causes devocalization of 
the final yowel; this: devocalization, however, is, obviated when 
the word takes a place in the sentence other than that before a 
pause, and the low-level. tone becomes a mid-level, as already 
observed. There may be a run up the scale between the mid-level 
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and high-level tones in a polysyllabic word, such as um“fokaza : na 

above. The glides between the high and low tones give the 
impression of falling and rising tones, which it is not necessary 
to mark. 

As I have already remarked, word tone is phonemic in Zulu, 
and pairs of words of different meaning are distinguished by their 
differing tones only. The following pairs give a few instances of 
a very widespread occurrence :-— 












































ee ; — ee 
= satire a fa (fall) 
a aa be wealthy) F 
a Ge ee 
That plantation) 

i (blame) nase (side) or 

ee eye 
| sem (like) ae oe (wind round) 
a a (smear) 
oa have — gi was (Ihave 


escaped ) smeared ) 
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‘um"4afa (earth)  um™4aBa (aloe) 
imbande (flute) imbande (strip of wood) 
‘ingala (famine) ~inkala (gland of 


the body) 


In practically every case the tones used to distinguish these 
pairs are those on the last two syllables of the words, ie. on 
the syllable that takes the word stress, and the one following 
it; and it is further noticeable that if the stress becomes shifted 
forward, as in verbal derivatives, so does the characteristic tone, 
cf. sinda and gl sindile above. 

In the pairs of words set out above, it is at once seen that 
two species of tone change are used to distinguish words, viz. 
high-level followed by a low-level, and a low-level followed by 
a mid-level, 

The same results will in all probability be obtained with 
many other pairs of words, such as ibele (breast and corn), isisila 
(disfavour and tail), ifo6o (ornament and summer), puma (solidify 
and eut), fela (die for and spit), ete. 

There is one other case of tone distinction that must be 
mentioned, viz. that distinguishing the 2nd and the 3rd person 
singular of the subject pronominal particles with the’ verb, e.g. 


uhamba (thou goest) - uhamba (he goes) 


wafika (thou didst wafika (he arrived) 
arrive) 


The 2nd person takes the mid-level tone, and the 3rd person 
the high-level in all tenses. But it must here be noticed that 
when whamba (2nd pers.) is followed by other words in a sentence, 
it will be made up of three mid-level tones, and similarly uhamba 
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(3rd pers.) will be made up of a high-level followed by two mid- 
levels instead of low-level tones. 

With these brief observations, the question of tone in Zulu 
must be left until further investigation is possible. 


LENGTH 

As has already been noticed when treating of the vowels, In 
stressed positions the vowels are long, and in unstressed positions 
they are short. There seems to be no phonemie length distinction 
‘n Zulu as there is in Bemba, Lamba, etc., e.g. lela (nurse) and 
le:la (fade); in Zulu the place of this is taken by phonemic tone; 
though Bryant has not recognized phonemic tone, marking it as 
phonemic length. 

There is one peculiarity of Zulu length, however, worthy of 
notice. Many onomatopeic words, used with the verb ukuthi, 
have the stressed vowel short, e.g. ukuthi gdsa, ukuthi ngdmbu, 
ukuthi thintsu; and when these same roots are used in regular 
verbs or nouns, the short vowels become long, e.g. ga->a, yga'mbuza, 
and thuntsuka. 

STRESS 

The general Zulu rule is that the stress falls on the penultimate 
syllable of each word, e.g. fina, Bulala, thandisisa, etc. 

There is a number of monosyllabic enclities, which, when 
placed after a word, draw forward the stress on to the ultimate 
syllable of that word, Such enclitics become so closely associated 
with the word that they should be joined to it in ordinary ortho- 
graphy, by a hyphen at least. Such particles are: ke (then), phi 
(where)? ze (empty), and ni (what)? eg. thembd-ke, fund-ni? 
wahambd-ze, uphumilé-phi? 

Other monosyllables, such a5 pyge (thus), na? ete, do not 
‘nfluence the stress on the preceding word, except in nam™4apyge 
(to-day). 

The question of stress must be taken into consideration when 
deciding on word-division, but not, I think, to the extent to which 
Bryant goes, when he writes: “ Thus, leyo'nkomo (that ox) 1s not 
& compound word because there are two penultimate or full 
accents, showing that, in the native mind, each particle of speech 
stands alone; but leyo'ndilu (that house) is a compound word, 
and must be united in writing, since both the particles of speech 
are united under a common penultimate.” 
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sete 
o Ff 


72 


& 
1 J 
» 7 

? 


1 UY 


4 


SCRIPT FORMS OF NoN-Romawn LETTERS” 


WAR A AWA ak A 


W Pay AWws 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The paucity of the following transcriptions is regrettable, and 
the absence of tone-marking detracts from their value; but, such 
as they are, in the absence of anything more definite and useful, 


I offer them for perusal, 
ukukanqangaza 
usekohliwe 


kwa qina kwati nqi (nkqi) 


amadhlozi 
kancinyane 
falakahlwe 
izicubi 
baxokozele 
ukuvinjwa 
~ njengokungati 
.. Nembala u ginisile. 
yi kutsho Iuto nakanye, 


 nembala u qinisile. uma ku Guza 


kufo lutho nakape, 


ukukhopopaza. 
usekodiwe. 
aninane. 
falakad- we. 
ukuvinjz wa. 
PyZengokuygathi. 


Uma ku buza umfana nje,ngi be ngi nga 


unjfana pyze, ngi Be ngi nga ji 


u thi wena, uma ngi sindile pygalo, ngi nga zifida kapyzani na? 
amanga; ka Sezwa; a ku phumele inyozana entafeni esofala, uza 


ufuja u fone kule ntafa esesitha. ukukhuluma kwaza ukufa kuthi 
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uma ku Buzwa ukufa lapho ku Gombe khona, zi sume masipane. 
impepho kakhulu i loko kujpjyomba aku sepangeni; i ngatuleki; into 


epaBilejo i i bona masipane. 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC 


(A) The plain consonants :— 


SyMEOLS COMPARED WITH THE 
CURRENT ZULU ORTHOGRAPHY 


~ 
fe. 1 


Current Zul tt Bryant I. PF. A, 
r h x, 
x rr 4. 
ha hh, h h, &. 
hl hl, tl 4, td. 
dil dhl 5- 
b (bh) bhi ~ b. 
b b B. 
mW 1 m, Mn). 
n n “n,Q, D- 
ny ny p. 
(t) sh ali J. 
5 s, ts s, ts. 
nh nhi fi. 
tela tsh ef. 
j j 13: 
y y i. 
P p, ph p, ph. 
t t. th t, th 
k k, kh k, kh. 

(EB) The click consonants :— 

Current Zulu Bryant Cullaicay I PLA. 
c c, ch ke 4, 1h 
Ec Ec Be Y 
ne ne ne qh 
ne ne nke ni 
nge nee nge ny 
qj q, qh kq c. th 
eq Bl 5 = 
nit] nq ne L 
ng ng nkq pe 
neq neq neq De 
x x, xh kx 5, sh 


¥YOL. Il. PART Iv. 47 
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Carrent Zn Bryant Coullaeceny t-PA 
ox gx gx os 
Tix Wx ns L 
nx nx nkx ie 
nex nex nex 1= 


In order to represent the eighteen forms of clicks and click 
combinations, current Zulu only uses twelve combinations of 
symbols, leaving a possibility of eonfusion in no less than six 
instances; Bryant recognizes aspiration, and so reduces the 
possibility of confusion by three instances ; Callaway, by using 
the k-combination for the unvoiced forms, recognized and 
differentiated the forins uke, nkg, and nkw, but unfortunately did 
not mark the aspirated clicks as such. 


Aw Improvep OrrHocrarny FOR CURRENT AULU 

In the previous section, | have compared the current fulu 
orthography and Bryant's improvements with the symbols I have 
adopted in this dissertation, I feel that such 4 series of symbols 
as I have used is absolutely necessary for the teaching of Zulu and 
its phonetics, but I fully realize the difficulty of introducing such 
an exact, and somewhat elaborate, scheme into the everyday 
Zulu of correspondence, newspapers, Bible translations and helps, 
and the growing literature of the people. 

It is a great pity that, in the early days, the letters ¢, q, x, 
and # were requisitioned for sounds for which there were no 
symbols, since, in other languages and in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association, those letters indicate definite 
sounds; thus a satisfactory basis for unification of the ortho- 
eraphies of Bantu languages is extremely difficult, 

Now the ramifications of the present Zulu orthography are so 
great that, for ordinary use, that orthography will have to be 
accepted as a basis upon which to work. But there are many 
improvements and corrections absolutely necessary, and I propose 
to outline these briefly. 

Firstly, regarding the clicks, taking ¢, g, and « as our basis, 
Callaway's system must be re-adopted, and the unvoiced forms 
must be written ke, kg, and ke; but further, the aspiration must 
also be marked, keh, kqh, and exh, In that way the whole range 
of eighteen forms may be separately indicated. In the nasal 
forms it would be better to use the symbol g, which will have to 
be introduced in other connexions; for, though that is not the 
full form of the nasals used with the clicks, it represents the 
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invariable velar part, and is certainly nearer in acoustic effect 
than n. 

Secondly, dealing with the plain consonants, in the case of 
the plosives, aspiration must be marked; hence, p ph b, t th d, 
andi kh g. 6 must never be written as fh. On the other hand, 
a new symbol must be used to indicate definitely the widely-used 
implosive-b, and I suggest the symbol used in this dissertation, 
viz. 6. 

The affricative sounds must also be marked definitely, the 
alveolar as és, the palato-alveolar as tsh and j, with the strict 
convention that the tongue-tip is kept down. For the ejective 
uvular affricate, none of the symbols hitherto used is in any way 
satisfactory. The nature of the sound has not been properly 
understood; and I suggest the employment of an entirely new 
symbol, viz. y. 

The lateral affricate may be well written as (hl, and the forms 
Al and dhl retained for the lateral fricatives, so long as a clear 
understanding exists that there is no d-sound in the last. 
Lateral / will stand as before. 

Regarding the nasals, m may still represent both m and gm ; 
n for the alveolar and my for the palatal may still stand, with 
the convention that ny always has the tongue-tip down. It will 
be necessary to introduce 9, as it is phonemically different from n 
before w; hence 9 may be used before &,¢, and w,as well as with 
the clicks, as already suggested. 9 may also be used for y before 
the uvular affricate. mi may still represent &. 

OF the frieatives, fv, s, and = will be the same; sk may still 
be used for f. I do not like the use of r for the velar fricative 
(I. P. A. x), because of its wide use in the surrounding languages, 
especially Chwana, for the rolled lingual; but since the I. P. A. 
symbol x is already used for the lateral click, 1 do not see what 
else can be done at the moment, unless some form of q were 
used, ? gh. This would approximate to the Dutch q. 

Unvoiced and voiced / must be distinguished, and so I would 
suggest the introduction of the symbol & for the voiced variety, 

The semi-vowels may still be represented by y and w. 

Lastly, there is no real need to alter any of the vowels, so 
long as ¢ and o are understood to represent phonetic € and 0. . 

Some method will also have to be devised for the marking of 
word tone; but on this at present I am not in a position to make 
any suggestions. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE “LIVRO DA SEITA DOS 
INDIOS ORIENTAIS” (BRIT, MUS. MS, SLOANE, 1820) 


By Jari CHARPENTIER 


HE learned Father Paulinus a 8. Bartholommo (1749-1806), 

a discaleeate Carmelite and a missionary of Malabar, in his 
Examen Historico-criticum Codicum Indicorum Bibliotheca Sacre 
Congregationis de Propaganda fide (Rome, 1792), p. 72, seq.. records in 
the following way the work of one of his fellow-brethren of the Order 
of Carmelites, Father Jidephonsus a Presentatione (d. 1789): 
“Num. XXXI. Collectio omnivm dogmatum & arcanorum ex 
Purdnis seu libris Canonicis paganorum Indianorum, seu tractatus 
de falsa secta paganorum Asin maioris seu Indie Orientalis, & 
prasertim de superstitionibus Gentilium  Malabarium. Codex 
manuscriptus compositus a R.P. Idephonso a Presentatione 
Carmelita Discalceato Malabariw Missionario, qui cum ultra duodecim 
annos in Malabaria sacris Missionibus diligenter operam navasset, 
in Europam redux, anno 1789, in Polonia obit. Permolestum 
mihi accidit vel solum huius operis tractatuum & capitum elenchum 
exhibere, adeo asperum, barbarum, & voluminosum est. Stilus 
vilis & asper, repetitiones infinita:, exclamationes frequentes, verba 
aspera in Brahmanes, longissimm digressiones me ab hoe opere integro 
evolvendo deterruerunt, Verum hee omnia non obsunt, quo minus 
operi suum eximium pretium maneat, quia plurima vera, lucida, 
sincera ex Indicis libris mythologie capita profert, que in alts libris 
Europeis frustra quesieris, & quae lectu dignissima sunt. Lib. 1 and 2, 
agit de creatione mundi ex opinione, fabulis, & mythologia Indica, 
de origine deorum Brahma, Vishnu, & Shiva, de Shakti uxore det 
Ishvare, de forma & systemate mundi, de formatione terrm & 
marium, de nurnero celorum, de locis inferorum, de setatibus mundi, 
de deo Ishvara, de Cailasa sede illus, de diis infernalibus, de rixa dei 
Brahme cum fratre suo deo Ishvara, de filiis huius dei, de Gannavadi, 
de dea Bhadra-Kali, etc. Lib. 3, agit de deo Vishnu, & sic consequenter 
de reliquis dogmatibus Indicis. Hune codicem P. Idephonsi nos spe 
citavimus in Grammatica Samscrdamica & in Systemate Brachmanico } 
1 ‘The Grammatica Samecrdamica, better known as the Siddharibam, appeared in 
Rome in 1790, the Systema Brachmanicum Iithurgicum mythologicum cirile, ete., in 


1791. I have collected all the quite frequent quotations from Ildephonsus from these 
and all the other works of Paulinus; obviously they cannot be given here. 
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sub num. 20, quem tamen numerum immutavimus, presentem 
numerum 31, ei assignando.” 

This uncommonly valuable manuscript, which was apparently in 
1792 in the Library of the Propaganda, does not seem to exist 
nowadays ; this, at least, is the outcome of the researches made on 
the representations of Dr. A. J, De Jong by the Dutch Minister 
at the Holy See." It seems hardly credible that a bulky manuscript 
which must have contained at least some 300-350 pages, should have 
gone astray either in the archives of the Propaganda or in the Vatican 
Library, whither part of those archives were transferred in 1902; 
but as the present writer has found until now no possibilities for going 
further into the matter, he must rely upon the results won by 
Dr. De Jong. Consequently, we are referred for all information 
concerning this important work to the numerous quotations from it 
scattered throughout the works of Father Paulinus, which are 
fortunately of a nature to reveal to us the main outlines of the 
Collectio omnium dogmatum, The most extensive of these quotations 
have been given by Dr. De Jong, loc. cit., p. 211, seq. ; it should only 
be remarked here that a comparison between all the quotations that 
I have been able to collect leads to the conclusion that there were in 
the work at least eight books, as in one passage ? Paulinus gives an 
extract from lib. 8, cap. 5. This will prove to be of a certain importance 
In connexion with some facts that will be disclosed presently. 

Father Paulinus in his works generally shows himself to be a shrewd 
observer, and many critics who have accused him of ignorance and lack 
of discernment would perhaps have done better to consider their own 
shortcomings before pronouncing their judgment upon him. However, 
he was apparently never aware that the book of Ildephonsus was not 
an original work, but simply a verbal translation of a far older work 
that had until then, and has until now, never been edited. It will 
‘ appear quite clearly that [ldephonsus himself never acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the man whose literary labours he thus made use of : 
for if he had done so Paulinus would most certainly have noticed 
it. Whether [dephonsus ever knew the name of the author whose 
manuscript he thus unscrupulously availed himself of, is a somewhat 
futile question, and is, moreover, irrelevant. Here we may simply 
emphasize the fact that his work was nothing but a verbal translation 


* Cf. Dr, Do Jong’s edition of Baldweus, Afgoderye der Oost-Indische Hevdenen 
(1917), P- Ix-xi. : = 


* Mnsei Borgiawi Velitria Codices Manuseripti (1799), p. 87, seq. 
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of a Portuguese text into a barbarous Latin, and in a very garrulous 
sort of style; one may even doubt whether he was always able to 
fulfil the duties of a faithful translator, seeing that in one passag 
he has rendered the Portuguese “ gotteira” by “ guttur”, instead of 
“ gutta." As his work is, at the present moment at least, not 
available, we shall not, however, try to expatiate further upon its 
possible merits or demerits, but only hope that the manuscript may 
not prove to have been definitely lost. It would certainly not now 
be worth the while to edit it, but it might prove of high value as 
providing material for research, the nature of which will henceforth 
be made clear. 

In an admirable review, which displays a vast amount of learning, 
of some works of Professor Caland (printed in the (roettingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1916, pp. 561-615) Professor Zachariw has dealt with older 
European works on Hindu religion. On p. 597, n. 4, he has, first of 
all, drawn attention to the fact that some passages from Ildephonsus 
quoted by Paulinus betray a great degree of similarity with certain 
passages in the work of Baldweus, mentioned above. As that book 
was published already in 1672—more than a century before the death 
of Idephonsus—the conclusion seems to present itself that the later 
author had borrowed from the older one. This would not tally with 
what has been sa‘d above concerning the work of [dephonsus ; and 
Professor Zacharie also quite correctly proved that that was not 
the case. 

Professor Zachatie had already, on p. 563 of that same review, 
drawn attention to the fact that parts of the work of Baldwus seem 
to be merely coincident with passages in the well-known Asia 
Portugueza of the Spanish-writing Portuguese, Manuel de Faria y Sousa 
(d. 1649), which was edited at Lisbon in 1666-75, after the death of 
its author. In that book, tomo ii, parte 4, capp. 1-6, he deals with the 
gods and religious ceremonies of the Hindus of Malabar, and a closer 
inspection of that division undertaken by Dr, De Jong, in connexion 
with his edition of Baldwus, has proved beyond any possibility of 
doubt that both authors have to a great extent availed themselves of 
the same source for their descriptions of South Indian Hinduism.’ 





' Cf. Sytema Brachmanicum, p. 166, 

* Tt should be expressly understood that any use of the work of Faria y Sousa 
oa the part of Baldwus is wholly excluded. The second tome of the Ania Portugueza, 
the manuscript of which was finished about 1640, did not appear until 1674, two years 
after the work of Baldeus. B., who did not return to Europe until 1666 (he died in 
1671), collected the materials for his book in India. For further details I refer the 
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And as Idephonsus did not quote from different authors, but simply 
translated, without mentioning it, the work of another man, the 
conclusion is imperative that his source must have been the same one 
that was known to and used by the two authors of the seventeenth 
century, Faria y Sousa and Baldweus. To put it somewhat otherwise : 
the actual work translated by Ildephonsus was a copy of the 
manuscript used by the two older authors; and had he known or 
cared to transmit to us (through Paulinus) the exact title of the work 
and the name of its author, there would have been no riddle at all, 
and justice would have been done long since to the memory of a 
strenuous and intelligent author, whose very name has long been 
forgotten. 

Of the three authors now enumerated, every one, in dealing with his 
source, has followed his own method, Of Ildephonsus nothing more 
need be said here. Baldwus tells quite vaguely that he possessed and 
made use of manuscripts of Portuguese priests *; he in no way discloses 
the fact that large parts of his work are simply a verbal translation of 
one single manuscript. In one passage he even goes thus far actually 
to give his simple translation the tint of being only a vague reminiscence 
from some half-forgotten source, when, in reality, it is taken from 
a work of which he incorporated at least a hundred pages into his 
own book. Altogether, even taking into consideration the somewhat 
bewildering ideas concerning copyright prevalent during the 
seventeenth century, his attitude is not that of a strictly conscientious 
man; besides, in translating the Portuguese text, he has made several 
unnecessary and ridiculous mistakes.? The praise bestowed upon him 
by Dr. De Jong, that his relation is far more detailed and careful than 
that of Faria y Sousa,‘ is scarcely well merited ; it simply means that 
Baldwus translated verbatim—as he does not mention his source, we 
should rightly say plagiarized—while Faria y Sousa only gives a 
compendious relation of his source, which, by the way, he possessed 
in an abbreviated shape, as will be proved presently. 

Faria y Sousa, however, does not make any attempt to conceal the 
source from which he drew his information on Hindu religion. In the 
reader to the valuable introduction of Dr. De Jong to his edition of B. (this must 
be read together with the highly important review of the book by Professor Zacharim 
in Goetl. gel, Anseigen, 1919, pp. 50-67). 

* The main paraliecls from [ldephonsus have been given by Dr. De Jong in his 
* CE De Jong, loc. cit., p, Leviii aq. 

7 All these facta will be dealt with in some detail below. 

" Cf. e.g. p. 57, n. 2. 
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prologue of his tomo i, he gives under the heading ~ Manuscritos 
de lo tocante a la Asia, Africa, y America” the following entry: 
“11. Traducion de lo que los Malabares Indicos tienen en la opimion 
que nosotros la Biblia sacra. Trata de sus dioses, y Ritos; libro 
muy parecido a los Transformaciones de Ovidio,' y admirable ; 
de que va el resumen en esta nuestra Asia Tomo 2, Part 4, 
Capitulo 1, y los dos siguientes.” And a little further on he tells us 
from where he got this valuable manuscript when he says, under 
No. 13: “Una copia de otras varias Relaciones que con zelosa 
liberalidad me comunico el Chantre Manuel Severim de que ya diximos, 
como tambien el libro de los Malabares,” ete. This simply means that 
Faria y Sousa got this manuscript, together with other ones, from 
Manoel Severim de Faria (d. 1640), canon of Evora, and in his time 
the most famous man of letters in Portugal. We shall at once learn 
from where he got the work, and it is only to be wondered that Faria 
y Sousa does not give the name of its author as that must still have 
been on record when he obtained the manuscript. 

Amongst the correspondents of M. 5. de Faria was a Portuguese 
Jesuit, Father Manoel Barradas (1572-1646), who is well known because 
of his extensive work on Abyssinia.* This Father Barradas left India 
for Abyssinia in 1623, and did not return until some ten years later ; 
but before he left he had apparently sent to Portugal, with orders to 
have it delivered to M. 8. de Faria, a manuscript, which, in a letter 
dated 12th December, 1634, he refers to as Tratado dos Deoses e Leis 
dos Gentios2 He complains in this letter that he had never got to 
know whether that manuscript had been delivered to the addressee 
or not; it apparently had, as this was certainly the work afterwards 
used by Faria y Sousa.‘ And in a letter of a somewhat later date 
(10th February, 1635) he states that he should have now sent what 


he calls the Livro das Seitas dos gentios if another Father, who was 
~ writing against the fallacies of the Hindu religion, had not borrowed 


it from him—apparently the original, as he states that he was only 
possessed of that." 


Let us now for a moment leave aside the somewhat intricate 


) ‘This expression probably points to some words in the introduction of the original. 

® Printed in Beccari Rerum Acthiopicarum Scriplores Occidentales [nedity, vol. iv. 
A letter of Barra:las is translated in Sewell, Vijayanagar, A Forgotten Empire, 
p. 222, seq. On his life and works cf. Barbosa Machado Bibliotheca Lusitana, iii (1752), 
192, seq. ; De Backer-Sommervogel Hibliotheque, 8+. 

2 Cf. Beccari, loc. cit. iv, p. xxv, Seq. 

* "This will be made clear later on. 

3 (CY. Beceari, loc. cit. iv, p. xxi. 
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question concerning the two different manuscripts of which 
Father Barradas speaks, and simply try to sum up the main contents 
of his words. These seem to be that he had before 1623 sent to 
M.S. de Faria a manuscript on the gods and doctrines of the Hindus, 
the fate of which was unknown to him; that in December, 1634, he 
sent some additions to this manuscript, or, rather, some advices for 
the use of it, and that somewhat later on he tells that there was still 
left a book on the religions of the Hindus, which he would have sent 
if he had not lent the one single copy in his possession to another 
Father. It may be remarked already here that Barradas nowhere 
says that he was himself the author of these works on Hindu religion. 
But the present writer is fully aware that this observation would 
never have suggested itself to him had it not been for the discovery 
of other materials. To Barbosa Machado ! in 1752, as well as to Beceari 
in our own days, it seemed perfectly obvious that Barradas referred 
to works of hisown; and it was certainly both a natural and an 
ingenious inference of Professor Zacharie when he concluded that the 
common source of Faria y Sousa, Baldseus, and [dephonsus was a 
work—or, perhaps, even two different works—of Barradas.2 This 
suggestion seemed to offer the solution of an interesting problem, and 
it is owing to a mere chance that it did not prove to be the correct one. 

The present writer in the autumn of 1921 began to try to make 
a research into the Portuguese manuscripts concerning Hindu religion, 
ete., that might be found in the British Museum. As far as the 
Marsden MSS. go, they have been admirably treated by Father H. 
Hosten, 8.J., in J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 437, seq., and afterwards the 
Marsden collection now in the library of the School of Oriental Studies 
has been made known by Sir E. Denison Ross in this Bulletin, Vol. II, 
p. 513, seq. For other manuscripts the chief source is the Catalogue of 
La Figaniére, which, however, dates from 1853, and 18, besides, not 
very good, as stress has been laid only on State papers, while others 
have been dealt with in a very superficial way, or sometimes perhaps 
not at all. The impression given by this work is, anyhow, that 
manuscripts of this sort are by no means plentiful in the Museum. 

On p. 162 of that catalogue I found, however, an entry that seemed 
promising, viz. a Livro da Seita dos Indios Orientaes. E princi palmente 
os Malavares. This is the manuscript which bears the number 
Sloane 1820, and was, according to an annotation on the fy-leaf, 





' CE Bibliotheca Lusitana, jij, p. 2ich. 
Cf. Gorell, gel. Anzeigen, 1919, p. OF (ef. ibid. 1016, p, 563), 
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formerly Sloane 2747. The manuscript, which is in 4to, contains 339 
leaves and as many written pages ; but it has been patched together 
from two original manuseripts, both in the handwriting of the 
seventeenth century. The pp. 1-163 (comprising the first four books 
of the work) are in one handwriting and with thé origmal pagination 
preserved ; but the pp. 164-339 have been taken from another 
manuscript, with a totally different, and probably somewhat older 
handwriting. Here the original pagination, which ran from 276 to 
453, has been crossed and altered into 164-359; but even the older 
pagination can by mo means have been the original one, as it does 
not take any account of a blank that covers the greater part of the 
last chapter of book v and practically all of the six first chapters of 
book vi, a blank which may, in consideration of the subjects originally 
dealt with in the missing part, well extend over some forty pages. 
The whole manuscript, which is in Portuguese prose with thirty-two 
shorter or longer quotations from poetical works in Tamil (in 
transcription), is beautifully clear and well preserved; it shows 
the singularities in style and orthography that seem to be common 
to Portuguese handwritings of the seventeenth century. 

Even the very first perfunctory perusal of this manuscript showed 
it to be of the utmost importance, as it revealed at once the fact that 
this was the hitherto missing source common to Fana y Sousa, 
Baldzus, and Ildephonsus. It is in eight books—which was, as we 


have seen, the probable number of books in the work of Iidephonsus— — 


and deals with the whole of Hindu mythology as conceived in the 
south of India, or more strictly in Malabar. Interspersed with the 
purely descriptive parts are large passages—sometimes whole 
chapters—of a polemical character, intended to refute and ridicule 
the doctrines and myths of the Brahmins; these are, in fact, the 
“ verba aspera in Brahmanes " which Paulinus noticed in the text of 
Iidephonsus. The main contents of the eight books of the work are 
as follows :-— 

Book I (pp. 1-36) counts eleven chapters with the following 
headings: 1, On the Creation of the World ; 2, Refutation of Brahmin 
Cosmogony ; 3, The origin of the Gods Brahma, Visnu, and lévara 
(Siva): 4, Sakti, the wife of [évara; the origin of Sun, Moon, and 


1 There is no general title of the manuscript ; the first book has the superscription ¢ 
Liero primeiro da ascifa dos Indios Orieninis, a principalmente doa Malavores ; the 


_gecon one: Livro segundo da Ley dos Indios Orientais, etc.; Books TLI-VIT are 


simply called: Livro 3° (etc.) da Ley dos Indios; while the last one is called: Do 
rulte doa falene deoces dow Indios Orientaia, Lacro 3°, 
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Stars; 5, The Form and Position of the World ; 6, The Earth and the 
Oceans ; 7-8, Outlines of European Cosmology ; 9, The Elements and 
their Ruling Deities; 10, The Subterranean Worlds (Patdalas); 11, 
The Ages of the World ( Yugas). : 

Book [1 (pp. 37-105) contains twenty-four chapters, dealing with the 
god [évara (Siva), the principal deity of South India, and his family, 
viz. 1-3, lévara (together with polemical digressions); 4, Kailisa ; 
5, Good and evil spirits (devas and raksasas); 6-9, lévara cuts off 
the head of Brahma and does penance; 10-18, The sons of Lévara, 
Ganapati, Hanuman, and Subrahmanya; 19-22, Bhadrakali, the 
daughter of [évara (with a digression on smallpox); 23-4, The 
- sacrifice of Daksa (origin of Virabhadra). 

Books [II-VI (pp. 104-259)? deal with Visnu and his avatiras, 
principally those of Ramacandra? and Krsna. IIT, 1, deals with the 
general characteristics of Visnu; IL, 2, enumerates the ten avatiras, 
viz. fish,? tortoise, boar, man-lion, Brahmin (= wvameana), Parasu- 
Rima, Sri-Rama, Balabhadra-Rima, Krena, and Kalkin. The other 
chapters (5-11) of Book UT deal with the six first avataras, the last 
chapter relating the well-known story how Parasu-Rama transformed 
the fishermen of Keraladesa into Brahmins. Books IV (chapter 1-12) 
and V (chapters 1-15, the latter part of the last chapter missing) are 
wholly devoted to the history of Rama,’ which is told at great length. 
The introductory chapters of Book TV (1-3) deal with the birth of the 
national hero, his marriage with Sita, and his exile and resort to the 
south ; then in chapter 4 is introduced “ Ravana, the king of Ceylon”, 
and then the central part of the Ramivyana, the war between Rima 
and Ravana, is told with a great amount of detail, some of which 
seem to be peculiar to the south of India.* The author begins with the 
episode of Sirpanakha, proceeds to relate the rape of Sita, the alliance 
with the monkeys, and the fight of Sugriva and Valin, the mission of 
Hanuman to Lanka, the building of the bridge (setwhandha), the first 
battle with the Riksasas, the battles with Kumbhakarna and 

© This is the continuous paginati the manuscript In which no dix paid 
gf taarates seer “ Leet: ive $ the manuscript in which no regard is paid 

? Here always called Siri Rama ( = Sri-Riima). 

? The fish is here said to have been o shark (Port. tuber), 

“The introductory words of iv, chap, i, point to the immense popularity of the 
talea of Rima, ssid to form the book Ramana ( = Raméyesa), There can be no 
doubt that the author has drawn largely upon some South Indian version of the 
Kiméyena (probably the Bodhiyana), but no details can be given here. 


* Tf found at all in the common versions of the Ramdyana they may be looked for 
in the first (and last) book, 


* ad = on 
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 Indrajit, and finally the concluding stages of the great war and the 
fall of Ravana. The last chapter of Book V relates the return to 
Ayodhya, and the repudiation of Sita by Rima; the missing part 
would have told of the final proof of her imnocence. 

The sixth book deals with Krsna. Practically the whole of the first 
six chapters is wanting in the manuscript, but a general idea of the 
contents can be got from Faria y Sousa and other sources, which show 
us that they dealt with the history of the youth of Krsna up to the 
slaughter of Kamsa. The chapters 7-9 are also devoted to the earlier 
period of Krsna’s life ; the following chapters (10-15) tell of the origin 
of the Pandavas and Kauravas, the great war between them, and the 
later fortunes of Arjuna. VI, 14, deals with the death of Krsna and 
the destruction of his family ; 15 with the beginning of the Kaliyuga ; 
and 17 with the ultimate fate of Dharmaputra (Yudhisthira). The 
short sixteenth chapter gives some notices on Kalkin, and the 
eighteenth and last one contains a refutation of the doctrine of 
transmigration. 

The very short Book VIL (pp. 260-71) deals in four chapters with 
Brahma and hia “ son”, the specifically South Indian deity Aiyappan. 

The eighth and last book (pp. 272-359) deals in thirteen chapters 
with “ The cult of the false deities amongst the Hindus ”, giving first of 
all a description of temples and sacrifices (chaps. 1-3), then of ceremonial 
ablutions (chap. 4), of the sacred ashes used by the Saivas (chap. 5), 
and other means of purification (chap. 6); then follows a description 
of the various feasts, Ekadaéi, Sivaratri, etc. (chaps. 7-11). The 
last two chapters deal briefly with marriage ceremonies and ordeals, 
of which are mentioned the dipping of the fingers in burmng oil, the 
swimming of a river infested by crocodiles, and the fetching out of a 
lemon from a basket full of cobras." 

Nothing can be said in this connexion of the various sources used 
by the author, which were apparently all of South Indian origin. It 
has already been mentioned that the manuscript gives numerous 
quotations in Tamil from one or different poems; these are 
generally introduced simply by the words: “como diz o seu Poeta ” 
(‘as their poet says”), but sometimes this poet is mentioned by 
name as Paccanar or Pacunar. Of this author—whose date is 
unknown to me—I have so far only been able to find some slight 
notices which do not throw much light upon him*; only so much 

‘The last sort of ordeal is said to be especially in use in Canara. 


© Cf. Iver, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, i, T2 seg., 82. According to what ia said 
there, tradition seems inclined to look upon him as belonging to a very remote age, 
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seems obvious that he composed his poems in a decidedly anti- 
Brahminical spirit. [ have found no indications that his compositions 
are at the present time to be found in any other source. 

Even a perfunctory perusal of this manuscript betrays the high 
importance of its contents, and such an impression can only be 
enhanced by a somewhat more careful study of it. We have here 
a voluminous description of Hinduism in Malabar as it appeared to an 
accurate observer apparently well acquainted with native sources, 
which is by far the oldest of such works that have hitherto become 
known, being written about fifty years before the well-known book of 
Abraham Roger ! was published in 1651, and also previous to the short 
work published by Henry Lord in 16302 Works of the same sort may 
have been written already during the sixteenth century, but nothing 
of that sort has been preserved until our days—at least, as far as is 
hitherto known—and the little that is still to be gathered from early 
Jesuit letters (about the time 1550-1600) available in print has been 
partly collected by Dr. De Jong in the introduction to his edition of 
Baldeeus (pp. vi—xxiii). 

The author of the manuscript Sloane 1820 nowhere mentions his 
name or his position. Still, there could not be the slightest doubt 
that he was to be found amongst the members of the Society of Jesus, 
which has given since its very formation the most prominent 
missionaries and some of the foremost scholars to the world. It can 
be asserted with absolute certainty that at the time when this work was 
written no European except a Jesuit father would have been able to 
compose a work like this; and every page of the manuscript bears 
witness that it was written in order to furnish its readers with an 
adequate knowledge of Hindu mythology as being the only means for 
refuting its doctrines, that it was intended to be a sort of guide-book 
to missionaries, a work of the sort which seems to have been frequently 
used by the Jesuit fathers. 

Now, the author tells us that he was living at Calicut, and, more- 
over, alludes to rather frequent discussions with the Zamorin and the 
Brahmins of his court. In one passage (p. 247) it is further implied 
that the work—or at least that part of it—was written in the year 


" De Open-deure tot het verborgen Heydendom (new ed. by Professor Caland in 1915) ; 
German translation in 1663, French in 1670. 

* Lord’s work can neither be compared with the book of Roger, nor with this 
manuscript for importance ; still, it has not received from its countrymen the interest 
which it may well deserve. 
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1609,! though the bulk of it may be some years older still. The main 
problem consequently was to find out a Jesuit father who dwelt in 
1609 at Calicut, which could, however, scarcely be done by a person 
not very well acquainted with the history of the Order—at least, 
not without extremely troublesome and difficult researches. I, 
therefore, applied to my friend, the Rev. Father G. Schurhammer, 5.4. 
(of Bonn a. Rh.), asking for his help in solving the problem, and I beg 
to acknowledge here my great indebtedness and gratitude to him for 
having from the beginning guided me in the night direction. 
Father Schurhammer (in a letter of 16th January, 1922) at once 
mentioned the name of a certain Father Fenicio or Finicio, who during 
the first decade of the seventeenth century led the mission at Calicut, 
and furnished me with several facts that pointed to the very high 
degree of probability of his suggestion. I am only too glad to say that 
the following up of those clues almost immediately put it beyond 
doubt that his suggestion was the correct one. 

In the great Bibliothéque des fcrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
by De Backer and Sommervogel, nothing is to be found of this 
Father Fenicio. But in the supplement to that work by Father E. M. 
Riviére, 8.J.,2 there is a short biography of him, though nothing there 
indicates his authorship of a work on Hindu mythology. According 
to this, Father Jacobo Fenicio* was a Neapolitan, born at Capua 
about 1558; he entered the Society in 1580, went out to India in 
1583, and dwelt at the court of the Zamorin from 1600 on. In 1606 
he founded the mission-station at Tanor, and later on other missions 
on the Malabar coast; he died at Cochin in 1652. According to 
Riviere, his writings consisted in a report on his mission to the Todas 
(published in Anthropos II (1907), p, 972, seq.) and a letter published 
in Guerreiro’s Relacam Annual, 1606-7, fol. 118v. This short notice 
can now be made somewhat more complete with the help of other 
SOUTCES. 

First of all, some dates from extracts of Jesuit archives given me by 
Father Schurhammer: according to these, Fenicio was stationed as 


t The corresponding vear of the Kalivuga (4713) would point to 1611, but there is 
either a alight miscalculation or 4 slip in the expression of the writer. 

2 Gorrectiona ef additiona a la Biblioth¢que de la Compagnie de Jésus, Fasc, iii 
(Toulouse, 1913), p. 453. 

9 The exact form of his name cannot now be ascertained; the authors of the 
Society generally call him Fenicio, but the letters in his hand, preserved in the British 
Museum Add. MSS. 9353, give Jacome Finicio. As, however, Fenicio has become the 
usual form, it will forthwith be used here. 
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missionary in Cochin in 1584, was made vicar of St. Andrew in Porca 
(belonging to Cochin) in 1587, and still kept that position in 1594—- 
1604 and in 1619 In the years 1605-6 and 1608-9 he was in 
Calicut. A notice from 1595 tells us that he had then worked for well 
nigh eleven years amongst the people of Malabar with very good results, 
and that he used to preach in the Malabar language (= Malayalam). 
His great energy and vast experience are repeatedly praised. 

The most important documents, however, are some of the annual 
relations of the Jesuits, in which are incorporated two letters of 
Fenicio himself and his relation of his missionary journey to the Todas. 
Abstracts of these are found in Guerreiro’s Relavam Annual, 1604—5 
(Lisboa, 1607), fol. 117v, and 1606-7 (Lisboa, 1609), fol. 118v: but the 
documents are given in full in the British Museum Add. MS. 9855, 
fol. 477v-482v, together with which should also be consulted the part 
of the Annual Letter of 1602, to be found in the same MS. fol. 462v— - 
463v.2 A notice on Fenicio's missionary labours is also to be found in 
Guerreiro’s Relagam Annual, 1607-8, fol. 63, seq. (Lisboa, 1611), 
From materials available in the annual relations and letters—and 
possibly also from other sources—are drawn the reports on Fenicio 
to be found in Du Jarric Thesaurus rerum Indicarum, iii, 2, 45, seq. 
in Juvencius Historie Societalis Jesu, Pars. v, tom. ii, p. 473, seq. 
(I. xvili, 30), and in Millbauer, loc. cit., pp. 112 seq., 288. They all 
describe him as an extremely zealous missionary and a vigorous 
controversialist in his frequent disputations with the Brahmins: 
according to Du Jarric (and Juvencius) he was also politically active, 
as he is represented to have once made peace between the Zamorin 
and the Raja of Cranganor, and to have, by his repeated warnings, 
prevented the Zamorin from entering into any political or commercial 
undertakings with the Dutch. Altogether, it cannot be doubted that 
he was a man of uncommon gifts, and of great influence with the 
natives and their rulers. Du Jarrie and Juvencius also tell us of his 
great knowledge of the native language and of his literary achievements - 
of these we shall now proceed to give some information, with the help 
of his own letters, 

The most extensive of these letters deals with his missionary tour 
to the Todas in the Nilgiris in March, 1603, but as this does not concern 


' He probably stayed there until his death, as Millbauer, (Geschichte der Katholiachen. 
Missionen in Ostindien (1851), p. 288, tells us that at his death in 1632 he hal worked 
forty-two years in the kingdom of Muterte. | 

* Abstract in Guerreiro's Relacam Annual, 1602-3 (Lisboa, 1605), fol, 84y. 
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our present purpose we shall not dwell further upon it here.’ Instead 
of that we shall try to give in translation some abstracts which give 
in all essentials the story of how he came to write his extensive work 
on Hindu mythology, and which afford the final and incon- 
trovertible proof of the correctness of the suggestion made by 
Father Schurhammer. 

In the Annua do Sul de (1)602 (Add. MSS. 9853, fol. 462v), we read 
as follows: ‘ Many a time the Father * went out in the square, where 
numbers of Hindus met and surrounded him with great curiosity. 
The Father, discoursing on the Faith, refuted their doctrines, proving 
to them the unity of God and the truth of the Gospels ; they answered 
to the arguments of the Father whatever they knew, but he soon 
convinced them in such a way that they admitted that this was the 
truth and that they would willingly accept this Faith were it not that 
they feared that the king (the Zamorin) might fall out with the 
Portuguese, and they themselves fare badly, as the Fathers would then 
leave. However, there was one fellow who pretended to know better, 
and contended that his faith was a good one, and that he possessed 
the books on the creation of the world: the Father made him fetch 
them, for then, by discussing and giving reasons, the truth would be 
found out, The ignorant wiseacre * fetched the books and began to 
recite in a singing voice (as is their habit); the book deal with the origin 
of the cosmos, how originally when nothing existed God turned himself 
into an egg, which burst, and one half became the earth and sea, with rivers, 
mountains, and living beings, while the upper half became the heavens ; 
and how God placed this universe on the horn of an ox, aud as the ox 
moved and the universe was on the verge of falling down, he put a huge 
rock in the way of ul. The Father easily refuted these nonsensical 
stories of his, asking him whence God got hold of that rock with which 
he supported the universe and on what the ox as well as the rock 
could lean themselves?" The words in italics are of first-rate 
importance, for in the first chapter of book 1 of the MS. Sloane 1820, 


. A Latin abstract of this report was published (from the Annum Litterm S.J. 
1603) by Father L. Besse in Anthropos, ii (107), p. 972, seq. As was pointed out in 
that same periodical (iii, p. 294, seq.), a complete English translation of the original 
letter (from the Add. MSS. 9853) had been published already in 1906 in the well- 
known work of Rivers on the Todas (p. 720, seq.). [have compared that translation 
with the original and found it excellent. For further information on this question 
of. Father Hosten, in J.A.8_8., 1910, p, 446, seq. 

* Viz. Fenicio. | 

2 The Portuguese fetrado, as it ia used here, would correspond exactly to Sanskrit 

VOL. I. PART Iv, ts) 
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it is told to great length how the Ixoretta (— I4varata), the “ essentia 
divina ’, turned itself into an egg, and how out of this the whole 
universe developed. The story of the ox is dwelt upon in the fifth 
chapter of that same book. As for the work from which the Hindu 
produced these fairy tales, there is scarcely any doubt that it was a 
book to which Fenicio alludes, calling it Prapaficasrsti, supposed to be 
a work of the great rst Agastya.! 

In the same Annual Letter (1602) there is another abstract of a letter 
from Fenicio, where he refers at length to a disputation he had with the 
chief Brahmin of the Zamorin. They first expatiated on astronomical 
matters, where the Father was astonished to find that the names of 
the mansions of the Zodiac and of the week-days were essentially the 
same in the “Samoscrada” language as in Latin: after this, 
theological matters were looked into. The Father found no great 
difficulty in ridiculing the elephant-headed and pot-bellied Ganeda, 
and he tells us that his arguments against the idols (pagodes) were so 
convincing that nobody had an answer to give ; they simply exclaimed : 
“True, true! In this and other discourses the Father always had 
at his side a native convert, whom he calls * o nosso Herary (Errary) ", 
and who was a nephew of the Zamorin * ; this young man also accom- 
panied him on his journey to the Nilgiris.* 

The Annua do Sul de (1)603 contains, as has already been remarked, 
two letters from Fenicio, together with his report on the tour to the 
Nilgiris. The first of these letters “—both of them, of course, addressed 
to the Vice-Provincial—is all-important, as it tells us in plain words 
how he had begun writing his work on Hindu mythology. Says he : 
“ This winter * T have occupied myself with studying the religion of 
the Malabars with a Hindu who has every day visited my house: 
and I have already written some two books of paper about the creation 
of the world, about their gods, and their children, three boys anda girl. 
Truly, they are very fine fellows ; one has the head and face and feet 
of an elephant, another has six faces and twelve hands, the third is an 
ape, and the lady is as black as coal and has eight faces and sixteen 
hands. I have written how many times one of their gods came down 
to earth, sometimes in the shape of a fish, sometimes in that of a tortoise, 


* Thus, in Book 1, chap. 9 (and cf. Paulinus Systema Brachimanicum, p. 196, seq. ), 

* Like-the Zamorin himself, he was a member of the Erddi, or cow-herd caste 
(ef. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, ii, 210; Iyer, Cochin Caster, ii, 146, seq.). 

, Gf. Rivers, The Todas, p. 721; Anthropos, ii, 972. 

* Dated Sth August, 1603. 

' As ia aus with old authors, =| Winter a probably stands for the rainy BeMBC, 
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or a bird, a boar, a man-lion, a woman, etc.; and (I have written) of 
the idols, the devils, the transmigration of the souls, the heavens, 
the earth, the oceans, the hells, the paradise, their ceremonies, omens, 
fasts, etc. And I am very pleased to know it, because it will serve me 
very well in refuting these Hindus.” Here Fenicio tells us that he had 
already in 1603 drafted the main contents of his work, as what he here 
tells that he has written down corresponds to Books I (The Creation, 
ete.), IT (Siva, Ganega, Skanda, Hanumin, Bhadrakali), III (Visnu, 
the earlier avataras), and VIII (Idols, cult, ete.) of the present 
manuscript. The date 1609, of which I have already spoken, seems 
to show that the book (VI) where it occurs is a later addition ; and it 
seems probable either that Femicio got to know the stories of Rama 
and Krana (Books IV—VI) later on and from other sources than those 
available to him at the beginning of his researches, or that he 
enlarged and finally revised his work later on.* 

A little further on in the same letter he tells about the works of the 
Malabar poet that he has quoted at great length, and that apparently 
formed one of his chief sources and gave him the most vivid satisfaction: 
“T have taken down more than 300 quatrains out of 900 that a 
Malabar heathen of great antiquity has composed ; all of them are 
no more to be found, but I am on the search for them. They are all 
against the idols and the ceremonies of the Hindus. They deal with 
the divine providence, with paradise and hell, and they are such that 
it is quite enough to recite them or read them to shut the mouth of the 
Hindus. He scoffs at the idols, and at every moment he cries out 
against the Brahmins; paradise, he says, consists in the vision of 
God, and of hell he says that a man has to stay there in blazing fire 
for 400 millions of years, alive all the time. Of divine providence, he 
says that God gives to everyone what he wants according to his menit, 
and that necessaries will be in reach of everybody, as is the fellow who 
holds the rope to the fisher of pearls.’ Fenicio went out into the 
bazaar and began to recite these blasphemous poems in a loud voice, 
which he assures us was very pleasant to the Mohammadans who were 
there; but some Hindus retorted that the Christians adored the 
image of the Holy Virgin and of Jesus Christ, This flung the good 
Father into a passion, and he burst into a vehement peroration against 

' This conclusion acema perfectly admissible as Fenicia clearly points to some 
version of the Adniyrea as one of his sources, and, moreover, because in Rooks [V-VI 
there does not occur one single quotation from the Malabar port Pikkanar that was 


apparently, from the origin, one of his main sources. But he knew the main features 
of the myths of Krana already in 1603, as will be seen presently. 
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the idols, especially the poor Ganeéa: “ You,” he said, “ take a stone 
and contend that it is a god and give it to eat ; and you paint the son 
of God with the face of an elephant riding on a rat, and give him oil- 
cakes to eat, and you say that he is very gluttonous and has a big 
belly and never gets satisfied, and that once upon a time he went for 
dinner at a certain house and when taking leave took some cakes 
under his arm; then he fell down in the road and dropped the cakes 
and sunshade and book, and before he rose he turned to munch at the 
cakes ; and that the moon, seeing it, langhed at him.” This, at least, 
made the Hindus turn away from the questions concerning their own 
religion, and they now asked the Father what was his opinion of that 
of the Mohammadans, It goes without saying that he did not approve 
of that either. His descriptions of these disputes are indeed very vivid 
and full of interest, 

In the second letter (dated November, 1603) the Father first of 
all tells how he had an audience of the Zamorin, who was very 
curious about his terrestrial and celestial globes. Fenicio fully explained 
these to him and then had a discussion on astronomy and cosmology 
with the Brahmins, who told him about their extraordinary notions of 
the universe, the seven oceans, ete.* After this, he continues: “ When 
the king had seen the globe I brought forth the book with the carols 
against the idols, and when the king saw the book and that I began 
to speak against the false gods, he broke into a vehement laughter, 
saying: * The Father does all this in order to speak against the idols * ; 
and, turning to me, he said: * Father, do not you people say that your 
God was gibbeted on a cross and killed by the Jews?’ I answered 
him: ‘ That was because man had sinned, and could not atone for 
it; for that reason God became a man and gave atonement for the 
sins of man by dying on the cross, and he did not die in the quality of 
being God but of man. And does not Your Highness know that it is 
a custom amongst the Malabars that if a vassal of his cannot pay the 
king pays for him? And if a vassal of Your Highness were in straits 
would not Your Highness have to help him? Your Highness blames 
this,? but you do not blame your own Visnu * for becoming a man 

* The same story of Ganesa ix told at length in the MS. Sloane 1620, p. 73, seq. 
(Book Il, chap. 15). , 

* Fenicio says that they took this from a book, the title of which is badly corrupted 
in the MS. ; but one can read something like pramdcha, «and it undoubtedly means 


the above-mentioned work Prapeicaerasfti, as hactienpnibel it universi creatio™, 
* Viz. the death of Jesus on the cross. 


© Fenicio gives the name as Vistnu, but Hindu words will forthwith be given in 
the modern transcription as far as possible, 
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called Krana, who, while a youngster, went to the houses of the 
Brahmin ladies (during their absence) and stole and drank all the milk, 
oil, and ghee he could come upon, and afterwards broke their pots and 
pans of copper and threw all the crockery into wells and ponds and 
violated the young ladies. For this the Brahmin ladies lodged 
complaints with his mother, who tied him up and thrashed him 
with a churn-staff.’ When the king heard this he looked down and 
laughed. ‘And after this, when this Krsna was sitting in the top of a 
tree near the bank of a pond playing the flute and watching the 
buffaloes (for he was a buffalo-herd), 500 ladies who had been to the 
bazaar to sell milk came there and bathed in the pond. Those were 
the ones that had complained to his mother. So Krsna slid down and 
took away their clothes; the ladies, when they could not find them, 
looked up into the tree, and at once understood that Krsna had taken 
them away. Then they repeatedly asked him, with profound salutations, 
that he should return their drésses, but he scoffed at them, and said : 
“ Ah, you are the ones who got me a thrashing; and when my mother 
thrashed me you were very pleased and applauded her. And now 
I am very pleased to see you stripped.” Finally, he made them take 
an oath that they would never more complain of him, and returned their 
dresses.” And then I said to the king: * That is the one the Malabars 
adore! That one is a god! Besides, they will tell you that he married 
16,000 ladies, and behold the wonder: everyone of the ladies lived 
separately in her own house, and still Krsna was always with everyone 
of them.” Said one of the Brahmins: * Does he know thus far?’ 
But a Christian who was with me! answered him: * This is nothing 
—you will hear many other things.” Whereupon I told them also how 
their god Iévara created (or, to put it better, procreated) the grass, 
plants, and trees, and how he made eighteen pieces of arms, e.g. 
sword, lance, etc., all of which is very shameful, and the way he made 
the sun, moon, and stars, which is still more dirty, so that it seems as 


if even Asmodeus, the devil of lust, could not himself invent anything 


worse.’ "= 

Thus: Father Fenicio went on, and at this and following occasions 
the Brahmins had to admit that they had found their match. They 
were greatly astonished at his intimate knowledge of the Malabar 
language and religion, and so was also the Raja of Cranganore— 
himself a Brahmin—who according to the Annua da Provincia do 


! Apparently the nephew of the Zamorin (of. above, p. 744). 
® These myths are told in full in the MS, Sloane 1820, Book I, chap. 3-4. 
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Malabar do anno de 1604 e¢ 1605 (Add. MS. 9853, fol. 504v) was 
present at another disputation in the presence of the Zamorin. 

These extracts from the letters of Father Fenicio prove beyond 
any shadow of doubt that he is the author of the manuseript on the 
religion of Malabar; they also prove that he had begun his work 
already in 1603—soon after his arrival in Calicut—and that he probably 
drew up the main contents in that year, though he may have given his 
work the final revision in 1609. They also reveal to us a man of no 
mean gifts ; an indomitable energy, a fiery zeal for ‘the promotion of 
Christianity, and that courage which does not shrink from any 
opposition, and which has alwavs been one of the essential 
characteristics belonging to the missionaries of the Society of Jesus, 
breathe from every line of his dispatches ; besides, he must have had 
a remarkable gift for learning languages, as he was apparently in 
quite a short time perfectly at home in the native tongue of Malabar, 
And the way in which he deals with the sources of Hindu mythology 
betray that scholarly spirit which is not always to be found, even in 
later centuries. Altogether, Father Fenicio well deserves a place 
amongst the many eminent forerunners of the present European 
knowledge of India. 

However, his work was never published, and his name has long ago 
fallen into oblivion. It has already been pointed out above that. 
neither Faria y Sousa nor Baldieus seem to have been acquainted with 
the name of the author whose work they made such an extensive use of ; 
this, at any rate, is quite obvious in the case of the first-mentioned of 
these two writers, There are, however, some slight indications that 
the name of Fenicio was known to some authors of the seventeenth 
century, though none of them had apparently seen anything of his 
actual work. 

Purchas, who wrote while Fenicio was still alive, was remarkably 
well-read in the Annual Letters and other records of the Jesuits, 
though he does not always explicitly tell us from where he drew his 
information, In His Pilgrimage (1626), the fifth book, chap. 9, 
§ lil, extr. (p. 549), we read the following passage that was apparently 
put together by Purchas with the help of abstracts from the letters 
quoted above: 1 ‘' Fenicius, another Jesuite, learned of one of their 
Doctors, other their mysteries contained in their Bookes, that God 
produced all this world out of an Egge: out of one part thereof the 


* Purchas may have read them in Guerreiro’s annual relations : of course, Du Jarric 
was also amongst his sources, 
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Land, Sea, and inferior creatures ; out of another the Heavens for 
habitation to the Gods: that their world was founded on the end of a 
Buffalo horne, and because this beast leaned on one side ready to 
fall, a huge Rocke was placed under him to support him. But as 
before, so here also followed some notice of better things. For there was 
a Malabar Poet which wrote 900 epigrams against their Pagodes, each 
consisting of eight verses, wherein he speakes many things elegantly of 
the Divine Providence, of Heaven, and the torments of Hell, and other 
things agreeing to the Christian Faith; that God is present every- 
where, and gives to evervone according to his estate, that Celestial 
blessednesse consists In the vision of God, that the damned in Hell shall 
be tormented 400 millions of years in flames, and shall never die. The 
bramenes he calls fools and blockes. By this booke, and by 
Mathematicall doctrine of the Sphere, which they had scarcely ever 
heard of, he made way for converting the people.” 

In the second edition of Antonio de Leon Pinelo Epitome de la 
Bibliotheca Oriental, y Occidental, etc. (Madrid, 1737), we find on p. 445 
the following entry: “ P. Diego, 6 Jacobo Fenicio, de los Dioses de 
Malabar segun el mismo D. Nicolas Antonio.” ' The reference 1s, as 
shown by an entry above, to handwritten annotations by D. Nicolas 
Antonio (d, 1684) in the first edition of his Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ; * 
consequently, we find in the second edition of this work (Madrid, 
1783), in vol. i, p. 614, seq., the following words: “Jacobus Fenicis 
(an Didacus ?) Lusitanus, auctore Cardoso Jesuitarum sodalis, dicitur 
edidisse librum : Dos Deoses de Malabar, hoc est de dus falsis incolarum 
Malabaris. Deest in Bibliotheca Societatis.” These are, unfortunately, 
the only bibliographical references to Fenicio that I have hitherto 
been able to come across; it seems peculiarly noteworthy that the 
industrious and learned Barbosa Machado has in his Bibliotheca 
Lusitana (Lisboa, 1741-58) not a single line on our author. 

We must now try to put together what can be gathered concerning 
the fate of Father Fenicio’s work and the copies of it; the notices on 
which to base some conclusions are, unfortunately, exceedingly scanty. 

Something has already been said above about Father Manoel 
Barradas and his dealings with a work on the religion of Malabar, 
which must undoubtedly have been that of Fenicio. To take things 
in order, it seems probable that Fenicio, having finished his work, 
sent it to the Vice-Provincial, to whom for some time Barradas acted 


1 ‘The first edition of Pinelo was issued in 1620; in it there is nothing about Fenicio. 
® This edition doea not seem to exist in the British Museum, 
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as an assistant, and that Barradas became acquainted with it in that 
way. This, of course, cannot now be definitely proved, but seems 
highly probable, the following development being duly taken into 
consideration. We know from the letter of Barradas to M. S. de 
Faria (dated 12th December, 1634)! that he had long before that time 
sent to Portugual a manuscript which he calls Tratado dos Deosese 
Leys dos gentios, and this manuscript fortunately seems still to be 

In © Oriente Portugues I] (1905), p. 228, seq., Gongalvez has 
published some notices on a manuscript kept in the library of the 
Visconde da Esperanca which is ascribed to Barradas, and has a preface 
by him dated lst December, 1618. This manuscript contains only 
five books, but there cannot be the slightest doubt that its contents 
are practically absolutely identical with those of the MS. Sloane 
1820, which contains the original work of Father Fenicio, There are, 
however, two marked differences ; the one is that in this manuscript 
all the chapters of merely polemical contents have been carefully 
excluded ; the other is that while Books I-I[ correspond to Books 
I-IT and Books IV-V to Books VIIL_VIII of the Sloane MS., the 
Books II-VI of the latter one—dealing with Visnu and his 
avataras, chiefly Rima and Krana—have all been united so as to form 
here one single book, viz. IIT. A minute comparison between the table 
of contents of this manuscript and the chapters 1-6 of Tomo II, 
Parte IV, of Faria y Sousa, the details of which cannot for obvious 
reasons be given here, put it beyond dcubt that this js just the 
manuscript used by that author and mentioned by him in his intro- 
ductory bibliographical remarks. As we further know that Faria y 
Sousa got the manuscript from M. S. de Faria. and it seems fairly 
incredible that he should have possessed more than one copy of it, 
there can be little room for doubt that this manuscript is the identical 
one that Barradas had sent to Portugual before he left for Abyssinia 
in 1625. As the preface is dated Ist December, 1618, it seems fairly 
safe to assume that it was dispatched shortly afterwards, and that it 
reached Lisbon some time during 1619. As it was, according to 
Gongalvez, addressed to the then King of Spain and Portugal, it seems 
probable that it may have been sent on to Madrid, from where it 
was then forwarded to M.S. de Faria, at Evora. He afterwards left 


1 CE. Beceari Seri plirea rer Ethiapicariem, 


: Iv, P. XXv, Ber, 
? CY. above, p. 725, 


Eg bee? lh 
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it in the hands of Faria y Sousa, who made a compendium of it 
for his Asia Portuqueza, probably some time between 1630-40. 

It seems pretty obvious, from the table of contents, in what way 
Barradas dealt with the manuscript of Fenicio. First of all he abridged 
it by carefully excluding all the polemical matters which were, of course, 
quite useful for the Jesuit missionaries in India, but could scarcely 


be of any interest to scholars in Spain and Portugal; then he abridged * 


the stories of Visnu and his avatiras, and compressed the contents of 
four books (I1[—V1) of the original into one (III). Finally, he no doubt 
added some material of his own, especially in the last book, where he 
deals with some famous temples belonging to Canara and Konkan 
that were not known to Fenicio, who worked during his whole life- 
time in Cochin and Calicut, but which must have been familiar to 
Barradas, who was chiefly employed at Goa. That he has made some 
slight alterations and additions also in other passages seems highly 
probable ; there is, e.g. in Faria y Sousa i, p. 689, seq., an allusion to 
an incident that seems to have happened in 1608, and as this is 
nowhere to be found in the Sloane MS. it seems only fair to assume 
that we have here an addition originating from Barradas. 

The original—apparently the manuscript of Father Fenicio 
himself—was however, still in the hands of Barradas at the time when 
he had returned from Abyssinia to India, as in the letter of 
10th February, 1635,! to M. 8. de Faria, he states that he had lent 
it to another Father. It would be absolutely futile to try to recover 
the fate of that original copy, as there seem to be no means whatsoever 
for ascertaining what became of it. Only this can‘be said, that a copy 
of the complete work—not of the abridged version of Barradas—was 
certainly in the hands of Baldwus at some time about, or shortly after, 
1660. We know that Baldwus, who had formerly been working in 
Jaffnapatnam and Negapatam, spent the greater part of the years 
1661—4 in Malabar ;? as in 1662 Cranganore, and in the following year 
Cochin, fell into the hands of the Dutch, and as we know that in the 
second place important archives were delivered up to them,? it seems 
highly probable that a copy of Fenicio’s work—if not the very 
original—came into the possession of Baldeus about that time. For 
Cochin, the missionary station to which Fenicio had belonged for more 
than forty years, would undoubtedly be the very place where his 
work might be found. 

" 4 Quoted above {p. 735) from Reccari, loc. cit. iv, p. xxi. 


? Cf. Dr. De Jong's edition of Baldwus, p. Ii. 
7 Cf Danvers, The Portuguese in fmadta, ii, 328, 
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As the work of Baldwus has been since the time of its appearance 
(1672) considered a very valuable one, and as its importance has up. . 
to our own time been highly overrated, it seems only fair to-give here 
some slight information concerning the way in which he availed 
himself of the work of Fenicio. It has already been observed that he 
never mentions this particular source, but only in a rather vague way 
refers to certain papers written by Portuguese priests. The fact is, 
however, that of the text of Baldwus in the new edition of Dr. De Jong, 
the pp. 4-82 are, in general, nothing but a verbal translation of the 
Books I-11 of the work of Fenicio, that pp. 185-200 are a fairly 
faithful translation of Book VIII, chap. 1-1], and that there are in 
other passages pieces of smaller extent taken over almost verbal ly from 
that same work. And thus faithfully did Baldwus keep to his source 
that he translated also great parts of the Jesuit Father's theological 
arguments; it creates a somewhat peculiar impression to find a 
Protestant preacher quote in places St. Thomas Aquinas as his 
authority, but this is simply a rather too far-going clinging to the 
original. Considering this, it seems rather peculiar when on p. 56 
(ed. De Jong), he says: “I think I have read it in a manuscript of 
a certain Roman Catholic priest,” ete., when the following is simply 
a translation from Fenicio, Book II, chap. 5. Nor was he always 
able to translate his original correctly ; thus he has nearly everywhere 
translated the Portuguese buzie “ conch-shell” as if it were beagpio 
“monkey ", which has also led to the two ridiculous passages on 
pp. 32-3, where he tells how Bhadrakali, while passing over the sea, 
met some “ monkey-hunters ",* who could clearly have no business 
there; he very often renders the Portuguese mar de leite “ milk- 
ocean” with Zuyber-see “sugar-ocean”’. On p. 39 he has tried to 
translate the Portuguese expression deo com a su cabeleira no chido “ he 
flung (part of) his hair on the earth ’3 as if it meant “he flung him 
down, grasping him by the hair ", ete. 

Seeing how slavishly Baldsus has followed this source of his, one 
may well ask how he dealt with other sources that have not yet been 
identified. Altogether his work is of very little original value, 

A manuscript of Fenicio’s work was apparently available during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century to Ildephonsus, who spent 


' There is an insertion of greater leneth from another source in the story of 
Parasurima and minor additions in some other passages, ; 

2 The Portuguese text has peacatores de busing “ shell-fishers ". . 

* Hdephonsas (in Paulinus Systema Brackmanicum, p. 173) correctly translates 
it with “ capillitio . .. terram percutit ”. 
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thirteen years as a missionary in Malabar. It is, however, unknown 
to me where he was stationed, and it is consequently impossible to 
ascertain where he might possibly have got hold of his copy. That this 
was a copy of the original work, and not of the abridged version of 
Barradas, is put beyond doubt by a detailed comparison of the more 
extensive quotations in the works of Paulinus, with the corresponding 
passages of the original. On the whole, it is fairly improbable that there 
ever existed more than one copy of the abridged version, the one sent 
by Barradas to Europe. In India, where the work was to be used as 
a guide-book by the Jesuit missionaries, the polemical passages were 
of far too great importance to be excised. 

Finally the Sloane MS. 1820 is, as has been already mentioned, 
made up from two different copies. At what time, from what place, 
and by what ways these two copies came to Europe and ultimately 
found their way into the collection of Sir Hans Sloane is absolutely 
unknown and will perhaps never be made clear. This only is certain, 
that they must have come there before 1755, the year of his death ; 
and it consequently seems improbable that they should have come 
from the archives at Goa, the dispersion of which, under the tyrannical 
orders of Pombal and his creatures, did not begin until some years later, 

Altogether, this seems to account for at least four—or possibly 
five—different copies of the work of Fenicio on the mythology of the 
Hindus in Malabar: the original one kept by Barradas and lent by 
him to another Father, which may or may not have been identical 
with the one used by -Baldweus about thirty years later, the copy 
translated by Ildephonsus more than a century after the time of 
Baldieus, and the two copies, parts of which now form the Sloane 
MS. 1820, and which must have found their way to England some 
time at least before 1753. Whether there were once still more copies 
of the work, which was certainly, and that quite correctly, considered a 
very important contribution to the missionary literature, the present 
writer is, of course, not at all prepared to assert. But by itself such 
a suggestion does not seem wholly improbable. 

The work of Father Fenicio has long been wholly buried, and even 
his name has fallen into almost total oblivion. He certainly does not 
seem to have deserved that fate. It seems to the present writer to 
be about time that we should try to obtain a somewhat fuller 
knowledge of the achievements of a great number of what we 
may well call the pioneers of the present Indological science. 
And amongst such pioneers Father Fenicio would certainly be 
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entitled to a position of no inconspicuous rank. A hope is cherished 
by the present writer that he may be able within a not too distant 
future to edit the text of his work (excluding, of course, the purely 
theological and polemical portions), together with an English 
translation and an exhaustive commentary. Whether this hope 
ean be realized remains to be seen. Before anything like that can be 
achieved it will, however, be absolutely necessary to try to obtain a 
copy of the Barradas MS. still existing in Portugal, as well as further 
information concerning the work of Ildephonsus, which may, after all, 
not be irretrievably lost. 





ARABIC LITERATURE SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Suavke M. H. ‘Anp at-Raziqg 


(Continued from p. 265.) 


(4) | Jy. lel Je (1823-93). 


The biography of this great Egyptian scholar and organizer was 
published in one volume in 1894 by Dr. Durry Pagha (1841-1900). It 
was mainly taken from the ninth volume cf 4.28 ol Lebel) in 
which ‘Ali Pasha had described his early studies at village schools 
and higher education at government institutions. Finally he was 
sent to Paris in company with the sons of Mohammed Ali Pasha to 
complete his education. This life-story reveals to the reader the social 
and political conditions of Egypt and the introduction of the reforms. 

The reputation of 3) jhe Leb ae (‘Ali Pasha Mubarak), 
who rose to be Minister of Education, rests more on his organization 
of educational institutions and the introduction of secular ideals, than 
on his literary productions. It was due to his efforts that the Viceregal 
Library came into being in 1870, and also the great training college 
called e ll ne (Dar al-‘Ulim), which produced most of the 
modern Egyptian teachers and scholars. 


His great literary work, called erst) sl L bel, com prising 
twenty volumes and completing the classic work of Maqurizi (1565— 
1442), is a mine of information, not only on the topography of the 
towns and villages of Egypt, on the history of mosques and churches, 
but also on the biographies of the great men of Egypt. 

His other works are :— 


(a) oil Je eS™ 
(b) ajo iar 3 Ola 
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(i) w »ll eg 4s Vs 

This last book was translated from the French under his direction. 
(5) all ac g4cdl > gull! (1828-78). 

This author was a native of a village near Cairo, and a high govern- 


ment official. He is worthy of mention among Arabic poets and 
historians for his following works. ; 


(a) pe en a _paall jal dows 
(A verstfied form of Jaberti’s history). 
(i) waaay ex 


His poetical works, the longest of which, comprising ten thousand 


verses, describes the achievements of Mohammed Ali Pasha were 
collected in a Diwan. 


(6) 5X5 Leh lle ass4_91) 


He received his early education at Al Azhar and later studied 
Turkish to enable him to enter government service. His ability soon 
brought him to the notice of Ismail Pasha, who entrusted him with the 
education of his sons. He was a worker contemporary with ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, and co-operated with him in collecting Arabic manuscripts, 
in founding the great Government Library, and in promoting public 
instruction. After rising to the office of Minister of Education, he 
became involved in the Arabi rebellion, but eventually proved his 
immocence, In the year 1889 he was elected by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment as the head of its delegation to the Stockholm Congress of 
Orientalists. During his journey he visited many European cities, 


which he described in one of his books called Gs! LY! als! 
L, 5) ale. This work was completed and published in 1899 by 


his son, who accompanied him to the Stockholm Congress, His other 
‘works are :— 
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(a) 


(6) ALU SLL! 3 a, SCH all 


(c) Ls, ue Af 4)» stall AG sus 


iS SG Lek cml (1856-99), his son, who was a high government 


official, wrote an exhaustive work on the geography of Egypt and 
the Sudan. 


(7) (Spall Leb skew (1835-97). 


A native of Biliq, near Cairo, this author had a military education 
which enabled him to rise to the rank of brigadier-general, There 
are attributed to him works on history, geography, mathematics, and 
astronomy. His geographical works are :— 


(a) 4,8) _aaell es J Adletl de pecul 
(h) ce SND gull IL. 
(c) Ogle Oh 


(d) M52 OM, a? i 
These are only the most prominent Egyptian authors. We now 
approach a subject which, although least known in Europe, 1s after 
all of the first importance—namely, Arabic religious literature. 


Renicious AND MisceELLANEOUS LITERATURE 
Religious literature of this period may be dealt with under the - 
following headings :— 
(a) Orthodox Literature. 
(b) Modernist Literature. 
(c) Controversial Literature. 
Orthodox Literature 
Ever since the overthrow of Fatimid rule in Egypt by Saladin 
in the year 1171. Al Azhar University of Cairo, founded in 970 by 
Al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, has been one of the greatest orthodox 
educational centres of the whole Moslem world. Many grammatical, 
theological, and historical works produced during the Mamluke and 
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Turkish rule in Egypt were by authors who were educated and became 
professors in that University. Contact with modern thought and 
Western culture has created a great demand for secular education. 
This is in reality an appeal to the rationalist spirit which, never really 
dormant, is now able to confine the cherished old religious education 
to a much more limited sphere. 

The course of study prescribed for students who wish to become 
theologians takes twelve years, and comprises most of the texts 


collected in one volume under the title of Q sll Ee *, consisting of 
about 622 pages. The writing and study of commentaries and super- 
commentaries on these standard texts had been a long-cherished 
tradition of that institution, kept up mostly by its successive rectors. 
To the present day, those who have had no access to modern thought 
and to the study of comparative religion confine their literary 
activities to the writing of commentaries in the same conservative and 
uncritical spirit. 

The word commentary is the accepted translation of the word 


Co but as there are two similar Arabie words, 4 lL. and 7, »@, 
it seems not out of place to give a technical definition of each of 
these words, A text is called Cy and a commentary is called Cr 


As a rule, a a contains quotations and examples from other 
sources which need more expounding. When this is done it is called 


4\.. But this latter may be open to criticism by a greater 
authority who would deem it worth his labour to write what is 


called 7 .#. From the verbs to ogi. and 3 are derived 


: » 
the three active participles ro, ces, and Jha, each 
denoting a particular author. 

Every one of these commentators before writing on the Moslem 
subjects must study what are called the instrumental sciences such as 
logic and grammar. In most cases commentaries are written even on 
these subjects. They are the true representatives of the old 
conservative schools of theology that superseded the rationalist spirit 
of the first three centuries of Arabic literature. Here and there were 
some representatives of this rational spirit, but as their works were in 
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most cases destroyed by fanatical rulers under the influence of dogmatic 
theologians, their teachings survived mainly through tradition. The 
object of the reform movement in Islam is to revive and develop that 
rational spirit and by this means overthrow the influence of the 
dominant orthodox party. 

The following works are typical of their authors :— 


(1) SI 5 pall Ae eal (died 1815). 

This teacher was a native of Dosog, in Lower Egypt, and came 
to Cairo to receive the usual religious training at the only great 
religious centre that provided free education. Having qualified for 
the title of dle. he lectured for many years, gaining the reputation 
of being one of the greatest orators of his time. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the following standard works :— 

(a) Aes cr le J? all T. _ ue dtl, comprising four 


volumes, which have been translated into French and Italian. 
(b) The well-known text called Ven pal written by 


oe pall Cay Cy AF (Mb. Viisuf As-Saniisi) (died 
892 H.), on theology, which was translated into German 
in 1848 and French in 1846. . 

(c) The poem of the Mantle, a panegyric of the prophet Mohammed, 
written by (S_yuo J! (Al-Busiri) (ap. 1212-91), and 
translated into English by Mr. J. W. Redhouse. He also 
wrote a commentary of two volumes on the standard work. 
of rhetoric in the Arabic language by lke El er 
(Sa‘d ad-Din at-Taftazani) (died 791 48.), and another on 


alll gee by Gall alae cy) (ibn Hisham al-Misri) 
(died 761 1). 


(2). plea!) p> fem (1766-1834). 

His parents came from North Africa and settled in Cairo. 
Here he was born, and later was educated at Al Azhar. In 
his early life he travelled to the East, and finally devoted his 
activities to teaching at that University, In the year 1246 n. 

TOL. I. PART IY, 49 
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he became its rector, and his wide experience of the outside world 
enabled him to introduce many reforms into it. His interest 
was not contined to religious subjects. In addition to his great two- 


volume commentary on eo re) (* by So oA a a (Ta) 
ad-Din as-Sibki) (683 u.), concerning constitutional theories, he 
wrote treatises on metaphysics, astronomy, and many commentaries 
on grammatical texts and logic. 
(3) So sel ral yl al (1784-1859), 

This great theologian, logician, and jurist, who was born at 
Bajore, in Lower Egypt, and was educated at Al Azhar, eventually 


became its rector. He wrote more than fourteen works on most of 
the subjects included in the curriculum of that University, On 


theology he wrote a commentary on a> re) 6 s>, written 
by yd all ae eal (Ahmad Dardir) (1127-1201 H.), and another 


on the 4. —, 45 well as a third on a text by his teacher, cdliaall 
(Al-Fudali). 
His works on jurisprudence are :— 
(a) A commentary on 8 cy! in Shafifite doctrine, com- 
prising two volumes. 
(b) Another on ($3 PP benesen| text in the law of inheritance, 


(c) A treatise on marriage. 
He also wrote one commentary on the poem called shane Pea | 


by Am) Cr oA (Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr) (died 24 #.), another on 


Gre Jl o>_7, and a third on the work of (Se Wi (At-Tirmidhi) 
(279 n.), called \F\ 2) 


(4) crac AF ema) (1802-81). 

This great Maliki scholar was born in Cairo and educated at 
Al Azhar. He became the head of the Maliki school, and during his 
busy career as a professor he wrote many works and commentaries 
on various Moslem sciences, among which ‘are the followimg :— 
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(a) Maliki Jurisprudence 
(a) A commentary of four volumes on the text of pls =! 


(Khalil) (died 767 m.), called Ls 2)! nate Je [loll an. 
(b) Another of equal length on the work of yy Ar cal 


(Muhammad Al-Amir) (died 1232 1.), called _y Aa!) Lal ys 


wl 6 sf Ue. 


(c) A two-volume commentary on the work of > All J | =" 


(Ahmad ad-Dardir) (1127-1201 n.), called CULL) 4)i0 
VLSI Gal le. 
(b) Theology 


Commentaries on :— 

0) Hg gall called Le A Jal de bat Al dal 
(b) A second on the same, called +> ra) jal otal a i! 4; |e, 
(c) A commentary called 4% r) OL gall, or a text in metrical 


form of 500 verses, by (6 pall (Al-Maqqari), the great historian 
(died 1041 4.). 


His grammatical works are a commentary on a treatise by 


aloe cy| (Ibn Hisham) (died 761 4), called (G44) 5, which 


was translated into French; another on jae cx! @ = (died 
769). He also left a work of two large volumes on the famous 


4_a)| of GUL cx! (Ibn Malik) (672 1.), translated into French and 
German in 1852. 
(5) so! lS coll oe eal (1821-88). 

More than forty different works are attributed to this 
scholar, who came to Al Azhar from Abyar, in Lower Egypt, and 
rose to be a great ‘ilim. He was entrusted with the education of 
Ismail’s sons, and later became chaplain to Tewfik Pasha. He 


= 
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was noted among other students for his literary ability and critical 
faculty. 
His literary works are :-— 


(i) 4) do | VLSI 3 43>! ve sll 
(fr) all > gm 
(c) WK ole. bY YI ni 
be ( f | 
On Tradition he wrote :-— 
(a) An introduction to (3 leuall 7 (died 923 1.) on 
(Slee)I (Al-Bukhari) (died 260 1). 
(b) A commentary on the Traditions of «$3 pl An-Nawawi 
(631-76 4). 


(c) A treatise called abel! de 3g cle jas). 
(d) A commentary on 3d) 4+ gars called (3lall moe 


On grammar and rhetoric he wrote -— 


together with two commentaries on (6) and (e). 
A work on jurisprudence, which is called _ 27+ G3 ol ll 
3 cr Je iS) ell dy tile, is also attributed to him. 


(6) gi Vl at oy 44 c=“! (1824-96). 

This great scholar, who was twice the rector of Al Azhar, 
devoted his activities during his long career as a teacher, not to the 
writing of commentaries on former texts, but to criticism of such 
commentaries. Twelve works are attributed to him. Five are on 
the five standard grammars, three on thetoric, one on Moslem con- 
stitutional theories, another on traditions, and yet another on logic. 
All have been mentioned before, 

(To be continued, ) 


AN "ABYSSINIAN™ VOCABULARY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By M. B. Gover 


OiSesaenien interest attaches to the list in transeript of 
\/ “Abyssinian” words prefixed to Almeida’s History of 
Ethiopia! as making a contribution to the material available 
for the study of the relation subsisting between Ethiopie and 
Ambiarie. 

Vocabulary.—As a consideration of the subject matter would 
lead us to expect, the percentage of words is smal|l which are 
independent of the known vocabulary of Ethiopic. 

Aecidence—The case endings are Ethiopic. The pronominal 
suffixes agree in general with the forms given in Wemmer, 
Lexicon Aethiopica, Rome, 1638, Ambaric forms oeceur, but 
sparingly, One instance only is found of the Amharic plural 
termination, but the persistence of the Ethiopic plural in proper 
names may not indicate contemporary usage. 

Identification —Some of the “ originals” given as those of 
Almeida are put forward but tentatively. Choice between 
alternative forms is rendered difficult by a wider interchange of 
letters than that, inter se, of the vowels and gutturals and of the 
sibilants, respectively ; also by suggested variance between the 
spoken and the written language. 

The Transliteration and the Translation—The transcript 1s 
almost uniformly consistent. The Portuguese, where it trans- 
lates, is sometimes inexact. 

Notes— The indications “Eth.” and “Amb.” refer to the 
component parts of composite names and are appended only 
where words first occur in the list. - Where two forms exist the 
earlier is placed first, except in cases in which the later better 
fits the transcript. 


1 Fols. la-4a of the Marsden Library (King’s Coll.) MS. of the Aistoria de 
Ethiopia by Manoel d'Almeida. Seo * The Manuscripts collected by William 
Marsden with special reference to two copies of Almeida's History of Ethioma”, 
by Sir E, Denison Ross, in the preceding issue of the Bulletin, 
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The Notes added to the identifications relate mainly to 
sequent changes; in general alternative forms seemingly of the 
same period have not been noted, 

My thanks for help are due to the Director and several 
members of the Statf of the School of Oriental Studies, I am 
especially indebted to Dr. J. M. Harden for suggestions. 

(N.B.—To avoid the necessity for casting special type the apostrophe 
is replaced by the tilde.| 


Indice de .alguas palavras Abexins que vao espalhadas 

nesta Historia com a significacao que tem. 

AB Pay. 

AME AcM in the sense of God is retained in Amharic, in which 

the con.mon word for “ father" is ANT (pr. pl.). 

BA SEMA AB, UA OLD, UA MANIFAS KEDUS HADU 

AMLAC ; 
nee . AN - (DAP : DORM : PRP - Ach®. - 
AJIAF) - 

en nome do Padre, e do filho e do spiritu santo hu s6 Deos. 

ABA Pay. Vulgarmente por este nome chamad aos 

rd fe frades. Assy como nos dizemos frei fulano 

ett. (ete. 9). 

ABAUY Nilo. i.e. the Blue Nile. 

— ANZ, ANB4: “ abawi (corrupte plerisque scriptori- 
bus... . Abauhi) ’ Ludolf. “Abanhi 
pro Abahui" id. Comm. in Hist. 
Aeth, Moirié, Histoire dal EF thiopie, 
ll, 8, gives transliterations of 14 
forms. Of these Abanhi seems to 
be a reading of the same Roman 
transcript. 

ABETACHUN He como entre nos Dom. 

Cf. Guidi. Vocabolario, 455. 





AMT“! 

ABETO Quasi o mesmo, mas dasse a Principes. 
AMT! 

ABEZA Cozinheira mor, 

ADH, $V Hee 


' Eth. root. 
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ABOLA Hum monte em Gojam, que tem hu pico muito 





alto. 


Marked in Roman seript on map accompanying MB. of 
Almeida's History. The sites of Abola and that of 
Debra Libanos on this map agree with those given 
in maps: (1) by Almeida, Mendez, Pays, and Lobo 
in Cramoisy, Relations de divers voyages curieux, 
Paris, 1672: (2) in Voyage historique ad’ Abyssinie dt 
R. P. Jerome Lobo, Paris, 1728; (8) by Tellez in 
Ludolf, Historia Aethiopica, 1683, 05 against those 
marked in Almeida 1640 and 1645 appearing in 


Beecari, La Storia d’ Etiopia, Rome, 1903. 


ACR ou ACEGUE He como entre nos alteza ou magestade, 
See Moirié, Histoire de l'Eth iopie, ii, pp. 15-15. 


ch ® or ——'L", AML 
ADAMAS Diamante. 
Aone 


ADAMAS SEGUED? Diamante adora. nome do Emperador, 


A2oor: ie" Menas, ou Minas. 

ADARA CHRISTOS Penhor de Christo. 
ou ADARO 

AveG."*; NCTA or ARC 

AF Boca. 

Av. E, A 

AFA CHRISTOS Boca de Christo. 

nd: NCNM 

AMATA ou AMETA CHRISTOS Serva de Christo. 

AMELTE. (or?) NCAT 

AMATA SEON Serva de Siao. 

Ag0T : RPG > 

AMATA OANGUEL Serva do Evangelho. 

AVVT : OTLA"* 


1 4Sducr, 7 See Tod. Hist, ti, 1, 35. 


2 Eth. root “$RA. 4 Xporrés. 
* Zur from Heb. © ebayyiAcoer, 


~# 
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AMD Coluna. 

AMDA SEON Coluna de Siao. 

Ugur. RPS 

AMDA HAYMANOT Coluna da fee. 
O9Ve . YRour y=. 4 

AMA GUERGUIS May de S. George. 
AGUEL. ‘LEC LM 2 

AMLAC Deus, 

AVA © 4 

AMELMAL Verdura. 

heVA0gGA", A-—- - Ae 

AMELMALA ORC Verdura do Ouro. 
hOVATA - Gp". 4 

AMORA Passaros grandes, 

AWMZ.* 

AMCGALA CHRISTOS semelhante a Christo. 
AVA. WCET 

ARAYA QAGAHO figura de seu corpo. 
ACAY"? : avlyure4 

ASCA Ramo. 

U Rp E 4 nikP Atah, Hing, litt. nT? Tule. 

ASCA GUERGUIS Ramo de 8. Jorge. 
OR? - Lehn 

ASCAL Cacho. 

ANNA" 4 

ASCALA CHRISTOS Cacho de Christo, por que elle he vide, 
ANIA - NcCMNTLH 

ASB Premio, 

Orn", A--4 


* Retained in Amb. in the vocative ACY oy, 

= Teapywr, 

* The verb ia not found in Amb. but one of the derived substantives GAL. 
sUTVIVER, 


* Ace. or from the construct state in name following. 
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ASBA CHRISTOS Premio de Christo. 
on : nce 
ASBO O mesmo. 
une! 
‘ASF Capa. 
UG", A- -" 
ASFA CHRISTOS Vestido de Christo. 
urd, : HWCMTTN 
ASGNEDER Os Turcos dize Escander, quer dizer 
ANNIE Alexandre doude chamao Escandria a 
Alexandria, 
ASMACHE Capitao. Here «a general term for the dage—, 
g¢ranhe—, kanhe—, q.v., and cf. Massaja, 
Lectiones Grammaticales, p. 255. 
AHoOy Fs! From HYP to raid. For Arab. emf décamper, see 
Dozy, i, 603, whence the name of the military caste 
which deserted from Psammeticus ("Aeuay), Herod. ii, 
30. Cf. also Rawlinson in loco, note 2. 
ASNAF Confins. 
ART i E, ALLL. 
ASNAF SEGUED os confins adore. nome do Emperador 
AKG. VIE Gladios, ou Claudio. 
ASSARA CHRISTOS Pegada de Christo. 
AW? : NCNM 
ATHANATEUS Athanasio. 
ATT eT: 
ATRONCG Estante. 
ATE 43 
ATRONCA MARIAM Estante de Maria. 
ATH: cv! 
AZAGE Dezembargador. 
ANH 5 
l Pronom. suff, 3rd pers. m. s. 


S "a fervor. a Opdros. 
« Mapida from Heb, 


* From HH © 4 
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AKABY Guarda. 
AKABY ESSAT Guarda do fogo. E dignidade, e officio 
o?n, : ATT" 4 grande na Corte, significa guarda do 
Emperador ao qual entende pello 
fogo; por que ha de alumiar a todos ; 
aquentar, e fomentar os bons, queimar, 
ou castigar aos maos. ; 
ANDAKE a Rainha que nos chamamos Candace. 
Here used apparently of a queen of Axum; in origin 
a proper name and subsequently the title of the queens 
of Meroe. 


Wem! 

BAHAR, ou BAR Mar. 

Vb * acs 

BAR SEGUED © Mar adore. he nome de algus homes. 
nC: 1s 

BAR -NAGAES Gouvernador do Mar, ou das terras 
Mc: FRA“ maritimas. 

BARRO Entrada, Porto, Porta. 


me“? a. 
BARACAT Offerta. Cf. Guidi, 825. 
Ne Ti “I E, A 


BARACATA EGZTHBEHER Offerta de Deos. 
NAN : AHA Nh *: 4 

BARACATO omesmo. 

nent? 

BAGEROANDA dignidade. Cf. Guidi, $50, 
nc’! . (ae 

BAHARY natureza. 

Niht¥. B, AL 


' KavSdey (Gr. transeript). 

7 Cf. Galla, “ Barri" (EF. C. Foot). 

? Pronom. suff. 3rd. pers. m. «. (Eth.). 

* (1V¥12,* measure for the foundation of a house.) 
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BARCENA Chamao a sua Alagoa de Dambea; por ter hua 
nc: YA" ilha chamada Sena; e por ser tao grande 
Ihe chamao Bar id est Mar. 

BEL riqueza. 

yoaA”! 

BELA CHRISTOS riqueza de Christo. 

noOA = nC 

BELATINA Menino, moco. 

nat’ 

BELATINA ou BELATINOCHE GOITA Dignidade na Corte 

NE Lt : oo NATE EF : Lt? a Mayor que ha 
abaixo de Ras. quer dizer senhor dos criados do 
Emperador. 

BEGA Carneiro. 

mu’? 1 

BEGAMEDER Terra de Carneiros. ha hu reino que tem 

Le Pe * este nome. 

BERR Prata. 

ne, ne/w® 

BERR Hum rio deste nome em Gojam. 


——— Marked © Barra on accompanying map. 
BET Caza. 
nr E, A 


BETANGUS Caza grande como de Rey. 
A round as opposed to a rectangular house. Guidi, 387. 
mT : “pr 
BETHUADET Caza do amor. id est o privado por 
anthomazia. Also title of a Privy Councillor. 
Me: Oe G4 (Eth. TPRE, agree). 
BETER Bordao. 


re BE, A 
BETRA SELASSE bordao da Trindade. he nome que tem 
rd : AVAL algus Abexins. 


1 AA represents — in its meaning “ lord". 
? Cf. Galla, “* Goita"’ (Viterbo), * Ace. 
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BIRINDO Carne de Vaca crua que he Igoaria- muita 
“ni 38." prezada dos Abexins. 
BUCO Maca de armas, he nome dos Galas. Este nome 
‘m® por alcunha, teve hu Viz Rey grande Catholico, 
do qual nesta historia se fala muitas veses. 
Galla “ Boki" (Viterbo's transeript) “sceptre". 
? Eth. M*®, lituns. 
Lith. script is used for N. Galla, but I have not been able 
to trace Boku in this. 
CAFL Parte, ou quinhao. 
NGA"-4 
CAFLA CHRISTOS quinhao de Christo. 
nga: HCae 
CAFLA MARIAM quinhao de Maria. 
CAFLO omesmo por syncope. 
NG. 
(AFELAO Xumo, ou governador de alguas terras como 
ou dos Damotes. 
AGAI* Le. Kha”. Adgue 
CANTIBA Xumo, ou governador de terras como o de 
ey el Dambea, e outros. 
CATAMA Arrayal. 
rey ® monly used of the King’s camp. 
‘ANAFRA CHRISTOS Beicos de Christo. He nome de 
algus Abexins. 
nr@e ©: ACHP EF. pl. of WI4.C & 4 he. Rith. word ‘con: 


notes more than the Amh., in which the Meaning 
iz lip” only ts retained. 


Primary meaning in Eth. “ summit": com- 


CEL Image. 

AVOA 4 olen AU AAS awa (Isenberg, 1841), a4 (Guidi). 
CELA CHRISTOS Image de Christo. : 

AU0A - DCMT 

CEBGELA Verde como das Searas tenrras. 

nena =* 


* Pronom. suff, Srd pers. m. s, a 


=] 
=—I 
—t 
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CEBELA OANGUEL Verde do Evangelho. 

mina : FLA ** 

CEBELO Omesmo por syncop. 

rine! 

COLA terra quente. j.c. land below 1,800 metres above sea-level. 

pPef * (“PAC ® to parch). 

CORBAN Offerta. Kedus Corban, chamao ao santissimo 

~-C7V}" 42 sacrameto da Eucharistia. 

DABER Monte ou Mosteiro. 

ene "4 

DEBRA ALELO monte ou Mosteiro da Alleluia. 

end2: VASA 

DEBRA LIBANOS monte e Mosteiro de Libano. See note 

end: Arn on Abola. 

DEBRA ZEITE Monte Olivete. 

end: HET ®* 

DEBRA NEGUEDGUAT Monte de Rayos. 

end: Vee The Eth. nominal prefix (2 before a labial 
instead of “) is incorporated in the verb 
in Ambiaric. 

DEBRA ORC mote douro. 

end: OCP" * 

DAGE Porta da Caza. 


eB ey” 
DAGE ASMACHE Capitao da Porta. He titulo de honra 
ve Hoy ty como o de Vis Rey. ~Autrefois général 


dea frontiéres.”” Moirié, 


DAM Sangue. 


yyu E. A 
DAMA CHRISTOS Sangue de Christo. 
goo . cree 
1 Pronom. suff. Srd pers, m. s. = «oper from Heb. 


7 Apparently transcribed from Heb. with pronom. suff. 3rd pers. m.s. The usual 
Eth, form is YAY from asaqovia, 
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DAMO omesmo por syncop. 


Pqe. 

DAMBEA Hu reino deste nome. 

P91 

DARAGOT Dadiva graciosa. See Guidi, 659. 
pode by isk 


DEGA Terra fria. i.e. land c. 2? 400m. above sea-level, 

B74, SIG, Acitorth. (Cf. AR)“ to grow.) 

DEL Vitoria. 

Beév* from (7) GdhA ® II. 

DELA CHRISTOS Vitoria de Christo. 

PA: DCA 

DELO omesmo por syncop. 

Lal ol 

DEBTERA 0 tabernaculo de Moyses. 0 mesmo nome 
e1rré."-“ dao aos Prebendados, e Cantores das Igrejas. 
DEBTERA GOITA Xumo, ou Governador dos prebedados, 
Mire. : ‘Lr e Cantores. 

DERAGANDAR Retaguarda. 

Pe ATR (PHtC) Lit. “ frontier of Gondar”. 

EDA MARIAM mao de Maria. 

ABE: oy ego, A A 

EGZIABEHER Deos. 


AWHANAL 
ELGA Elias. Elisha not Elijah. The Eth. is here nearer to the Hel. 
fer" CO than to the LXX. Dillman points out that places of 


agreement with the Heb, rather than the Gr. BU pest 
use of the Hexapla. Dr. Charles suggests survivals of 
in earlier text made in many cases direct from the 
Heb. Littmann follows Guidi, who conjectures that 
the Abyssinian revisers used an Arabic version of the 
Jew Sandia Gaon, to account for accords between the 
Eth. and Heb. O.T. Unlike RATIO, AAPS is 


a transliteration of “HAias. 


* Pronom. suff.3rd pers. m. s. 
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ELOS ou ELIOS oniesmd que Julios ou Julio. © Julius 
AAL _  ¢hamase tam bem Elos,”” Almeida, Index. 
EMANA CHRISTOS mao dereita de Christo. 

pou ,®*. ai Mioal 

EMANA DELEOS mao dereita de Vitoria. 

Pogy?: Birt (7) Sey+ pronom. suff. 3rd pers. m.s, and —? 

EOHA CHRISTOS Irmao de Christo. 

AWM ©? - HCN 

ESCANDER Alexandre. 

ANVIL, Also AA—. AreLavdpos and AXeCarépeca came into 
Fth. direct from Gr. The abbreviated forms are due 
to their introduction through Arabic. 

ESCANDRIA Alexandria. 

ANNIPC? 

ESCANAFER Berco. 

ANNGG.C Traced only as a proper name. 

EUSTATIOS Estacio. 

mp Yen * 

EUSTOS e JUSTOS Justo, nome tomado deste 5 Martir. 

Phen 

FACILADAS Basilides santo. 

é.fLagin® | 

FACIL Deminotino de faciladas, como de francisco chico. 

GIA 

FANTA CHRISTOS quinhao de Christo. 

4.5h 4 = ACHAT 

FANTO o mesmo por syncope. 

art? . 

FARTATA Nome dos Agaus significa covas, ou lapas em 

4.774  quese escode. 


t Afvuos, 

® Analogous cases of transliteration of short vowels occur in this list. 
2 Or Abe. 

4 Ebrrdfios. ® “loperos. 


9 BarAvclSyr, cee Dillman, Lex. Nom. Prop. 
T Pronom. suff. Srd pers. m. #. 
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FECA SEON Alegria de Siao. } 

Gavh®’: RPS, GAidh * 

FECUR EGZY Amado de Deos. 

Gh *' : AIHA 

FETELE SELASSE fio da Trindade. 

14TA® : VAL" & may represent another form or case ending 
or merely a phonetic variant or corrupt trans: 
literation. The general accuracy of the transcript 
and the occurrence of a like ending in Haylé 
Christos (q.v.) make the last named improbable, 

FIRIDA Vagua destinada ao talho: como victima em 

G.68 * latim. 

GLADIOS Claudio. 

TAGre cpr * also “Pr, 

GRANHE Mao esquerda. E esquerdo. 

10.44 For transcripts of sixteen forms of the proper name see 

Moirié, i, 258. 

GRANHE ASMACHE Capitao da mao, on ala esquerda, 

16.4 -AHoy 

GOITA Senhor. 

PED? Lit* ? from “Phat =A (Guidi). 

GOJAM Hum reino aqui o Nilo rodea, e onde nace. 

7898 or Pe rgo 

GOJAMA NAGAES Xumo, ou Governador de hua Comarca 

1490 .FLaw 4 do Reino Gojam. 

GUEBRA CHRISTOS Servo de Christo. 

ThA” * : HCP 

GUEBRA MASCAL servo da Crus. 

Tid, : opp PA ™ 4 

GUEBRA MARIAM servo de Maria. 

‘The : sycpgo 

GUEDEON Gedeao. 

"LE, Pd? 


’ E and A verb, * KAathioy. * TeBecr from Heb, 


=] 
=H 
| 
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GUETA CEMANI Getsamany. 

‘hry. 

HAYMANOT fee. 

yeoue ©. 

HAILA forea, ou fortaleza. 

4$RAF2 

HAYLE CHRISTOS fortaleza de Christo. 

EVA : HCA 

HAYLOU omesmo por syncope. 

§VAGd 

ICHEGUE o geraldos dos frades de Tecla Haimanod. 

AU * 

IMRA CHRISTOS guie Christo. 

eged.ah*® . HCH The verb is not found in Amb., but a derived 
substantive and adverb occur, 


JULIOS Julio. 


PAP 
KANHE mao dereita. 
1 


KANHE ASMACHE Capitao da mao, ou ala dereita. 

ps: ATHY 

KEBA CHRISTOS Uneao de Christo. 

PNA": ncCHaAT P14 

KERILOS Cyrilo. 

PC fet? or “1” 

KEZAR Cezar. 

Pic. ° 

LAMALMOU Hu monte muito alto, e nomeado. Heferring to 
Ago Aoug 4! the Pass 9490" (Portal) or to an adjacent height? 


L Pe@equary from Heb, 





> Ace. *§. a Ore form in @? a vowel ending being implied in the word with 
the pronom., suffix. 

* Pron. suff, Sed pars. m. «. (Amb). * "louAvas, 

* KepdAog. * Karoap. 


T From Eth. and Amb. verbal root. 
VOL. 1, FART Tfv¥, fil 
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LEBS Vestido. 

avn ®* 

LEBSA CHRISTOS Vestido de Christo. 

Al: ACL 

LEBASSY O mesmo. 

annie. ! 

LEBNA Incenco. Le. styrax, frankincense. The usual word for 
Anite? Ande 4 ~ incensa" is Q yy ® A—— 4, 

LEBNA DANGUIL Incenecoda Virgem:; nome do bautismo 
avi: PAP do Emperador David. 

LIB Coracao, sizo, prudencia. 

an" rad ANN 

LIBOUA sezudo, prudente. 

év-Thp © 2 

MACABO guarda. 

oyg(yepm* 4 OPM, is retained in Amh. 

MAI Agoa. 

ogy” Retained in Amb. ling, litt, in UWP : AMS the Deluge. 
MAI BEZO muito agoa. 

OO: NH E* pH 


MAI OINO Agoa das Vas. (Puvas.) Cf. Guidi, 587. 
OO : MLL 4 (from ——"y =. A i.e, otros), 


MAI JAGRA Agoa das galinhas do Mato. Ct. Guidi, 638. 
og’ : ‘H"1d.4 





MAI GUAGA Agoa que vai fazendo estrondo. 
ogy. —__ 


MAHADERA MARIAM morada de Maria. 
oytrd. BA & . oy Pogo 


' Pronom. suff, Tst pers. s. (Amb. ). 
P Acc, Alfaro, 

7 Acc. 

* Pron. suff. 3rd pers. im. s. 


* Eth, * dwelling-place"'; in Amh. the word receives the meaning of a ** book- 
cover’’. ? Pron. suff. 3rd pers. f. s. 


4 


= 
=f 
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MALAC senhorio, ou poderes. 

OOA) This form has not been traced. Eth. root OUATI. llere 
evidently as in names following. 

MALAC SEGUED o senhorio adore. 

ouAy : (le 

MALAC DEB sogeitador do Usso. 

MALACOT Divindade. 

ouoay tr =A 

MALACOTAUIT Divina. 

apap An Ter E 

MANGUESTA Reino. 

ourgy aureyp B.A 

MANGUESTA SAMAYAT Reino do Ceo. 

oo yyy. rey er *s 

MARIAM Maria. 

oy Poe 

MARIAM CENA fermosura de Maria. 

ogc pgm, aes 

MARIAM CINQUE matalotage de Maria. 

ogee. 20%P) 

MANIFAS Vento e spirito. 

co's 41 E Retained in Amh. in 

the verb survives. 

MANIFAS KEDOS Spirito santo. 

ouosar: PRA! 

oupTPA = 4 

MASCALA CHRISTOS Crus de Christo. 

oonPA : NCTM 





aire Pen only, although 


1 Bat in Eth. ace. 
* But in Eth. pl. 
—# Pronom, suff. Grd pers. f. &. Connected by Dillmann with rad. inus. Ws) 


P. 


ae ‘with 
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MASCALO omesmo. 

oor Pre! 

MANQUER milagre. 

osc Es oon == Tepas: TAI* CT =onucor; §PA=— 
évrapis; but the Eth. words are used almost 
indifferently by the translators of the N.T. The use 
of the first is, however, more restricted than that of 
the second, {8°391C never being used to translate 
onueiov, whereas Tepa¢ is sometimes represented by 
TAPCT 

MECANA SELASSE Lugar da Trindade. 

oun,® : AMAIL =: 4 

MELCA fermosura. Or “ likeness". 

OuAT* FE2 

MELCA CHRISTOS fermosura de Christo. 

WOATA : WCET 

MINASSE Menas ou Minas, meu. 

yore. 4 

MISERATA CHRISTOS Braco de Christo. 

THE.0OT"® . ACHP 

MOGACA honra ou dilicias. a Raynha chamao por este 

Wes nome ajuntadoo co o do Emperador, como 

Malac Mogaca molher do Emperador Malac 
Segued. 

NESSAHA CHRISTOS Penitencia de Christo. 

With” * . HCP 

NESSO o mesmo por syncope. 

2 ads 

NEBRED Governador das terras de Accum. 


PN ic. Uke? - : #2" (—P 4 but in the composite word the 
Eth. fs is retained), 


Pron. auff. 8rd m. s. ® The verb remains in Anh, 
Ase. * Marageiit but aecording — with the Heb, 
* Ace. Amb, OU) VY praise. 
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NEFAS Vento. 

14. E. A 

NEFAS MANCHA  serto lugar muito ventozo. 

14,fl : OC) IPA In Roman script on map accompanying Almeida’s 

History. 

OAC  fiador. 

pris From cht 

OANGUEL evangelho. 

FLA’ * 

OANGUELAUIT evangelica. 

OMryLAPTt *! 

OCENAMBA monte que esta nos confins. 

omrs®4 : Agen" 

OYNADEGA Terra temperada, nem muito fria, ne muito 

meiy®*: Bo quente, i.e. land 1,800-2,400 m. above sea- 

level. 

OLD Filho. 

(DA ** 

OLDA CHRISTOS  filho de Christo. 

Mav : nce 

OLDA DAVID filho de David. 

MAY: BR? 

OLDA HAIMANOT  filho da fee. 

mA :Veour T 

OLDA GUERGUIS _ filho de 8, Jorge. 

MAL "LEC 

OLDABA Lugar no deserto do tacaze em que moravao 

PAR muitos Ermitaes. Alluding to the austerity of these 
anchorites the Ambharic proverb says that “there is 
dancing at times even in the province of Waldeba "’. 


OGARA Provincia que comfine com Dambea. 
(ld. 
ONAG SAGUED serta terra; foi nome do Emperador 
(Dr1* : 01 David. 
t Fem. ® AaAl§ from Heb, 
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ORACY CHRISTOS  herdeiro de Christo. 
wed. ©! : CAP 
OLETA GUERGUIS filha de 8. Jorge. 
OAT =. LCL 
OLETA SEON filha de seao. 
DAT: Po 
ORCAMBA Monte de Ouro. 
OC? : Avy 
OZTERO Desendente de algu Emperador. Cf. Guidi, 588. 
WMVHE* or P—A 
PHANA Tocha. 
qi’ tary, Gqi-Plis dares, Cf. also Dozy, ii, 284. 
PHANAE Minha tocha. 
qf PRA: 
RAS Cabeca—entre as dignidades do Imperio Abexy a 
¢.11** mayor chamao Ras; abaixo do Emperador tido- 
mada e governa. 
ROMANA HORC Romam de ouro. 
Coyy-.: Der 
SACALA Sala do Emperador. 
VPA A Lit. a tent. A rectangular house, Guidi. An Ambaric 
proverb says that “the sagala is the worst of houses...” 
SENA CHRISTOS fermosura de Christo. 
AVE PCV 
SEBAHAT LAB honnores ao Pay. 
hndh't © 4. AAT 
SELTAN SEGUED 0 poder adore. 
AV QTY EA VD 
SERCA DANGUIL germen Virginis. 
WORE: EPA 
SERCA CHRISTOS germen Christi. 
WERK : WC 
' 7 remaining constant instead of declining to 7. 


" Pronom. suff. Ist pers, s, (Ami. ). 
* From Eth. 


* Retained in Amb, in the name of the feast . : Pl 





ri 








* 
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_ SERCA Lugar de Gojam, noqual Ras Cela Christos tinha 

Ser Arayal. Marked in Roman script on map accom- 

panying Almeida’s History. Perhaps OCM  (ace.). 

ce ty - PCM, or as above. 

TAROT Area do Testamento. The corresponding Heb. word is 

‘Ot =-4 used of Noah's Ark, but not in the ©.'T. of the Ark of the 

Covenant. Gr. «S709 for both. 

TECLA HAIMANOD Planta da fee. 

THA®* . YROUrT 

TECLA: EMANUEL Planta de Manoel. 

THA : HUTA! 

TECLA SELUS Planta de Trindade. 

THA : avart®* 

TENCA CHRISTOS Resurreicao de Christo. 

guy.” ACHAT MA = avacracs, and 4, LAUT = 

tor Prvn = aGaracia, These Eth. words are used 
indifferently to translate avacTtacts in 
the N.T. "br" FM@4A, is not used to trans- 
late aGaracia in the three places where 
the latter occurs. 

TIGREMAHON Principe governador do Reino de Tigre. 

12, : CON TEE 

(Dri * 

UXATERS serto lugar que assy chama quer dizer dente 

wij. ech’ * de Cao. 

XUMET mando ou governo. 

(joey A 

XUMO governador. 

firqa ss 

ZA de ZA CHRISTOS de Christo. 

H® HACE 

ZA MARIAM de Maria. 

Hog¢ pg 





1 *FuuareegA fromm Heb, 


® Pronom. sulf. 3rd pers. m. 8. 
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ZA GUERGUIS de §. Jorge. 


HL PL 

ZA AUREAT dos Apostolos. 
Hib PC PTE? 

ZA DANGUIL de Virge. 
He STA 4 

ZA SELASSE de Trindade. 
H AU ATL 

ZA BAESRAEL de Israel. 
HMAMé.A.a ! 


ZA MANIFAS KEDOS do spirito santo. 
Hoo "AT: PEN 

ZA MINAS de sao Menas. 

Hoye yy: 

‘ZARA JACOB semente de Jacob. 
HC‘A®: PON? 

ZARA JOANNES semente do Joao. 
HC: Pub Sf 4 

ZAN(or U)AN(or UA Costas. 





ZAN(orU)AN(or U)A CHRISTOS Costas de Christo. 
ZICRO lembranea. 
Hie EAS 


1 "trpaqA from Heb. : Marat, * "laxeS from Heb. 
“ "twidvrns from Heb. * Pronom., suff. 3rd pers. m, s, 


ALMEIDA'S “HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA”: RECOVERY OF 
THE PRELIMINARY MATTER 
By E. Dentsox Ross 

ae the appearance of the last number of this Bulletin I have 
had the good fortune to find the outer cover of the King's 
College manuscript of Almeida’s History of Ethiopia, which had 
hitherto been missing. The discovery is important, for attached to 
this cover there was not only the original title page, but also the 
“Preliminary Matter” referred to by Marsden in his Catalogue, 

occupying in all eleven folios.*’ The contents are as follows :— 
(1) Fol, Ia contains the title page as 1t was presumably intended 


for publication. We now see that the original was somewhat longer 


than the version given in the British Museum manuscript ; my con- 
jecture that the latter had been copied exactly from the King’s 
College manuscript was therefore incorrect. 

(2) Fols, [a—ITla contain Almeida’s dedicatron to King John IV of 
Portugal. It begins thus :-— 

“To His Majesty the King Dom John IV our Lord. My Lord,— 
The History of Ethiopia is fitting for your Majesty on every ground ; 
for apart from reasons more remote, the King Dom John III, of 
blessed memory, restored the Abyssinian Empire,’ ete. 

This dedication was written after the accession of King John IV, 
and refers to the temporary inclusionof Portugal in the Spanish Empire. 

(3) Fols. I1fb-Va contain Almeida’s Prologue addressed to the 
curious and pious reader; which gives much interesting information 
regatding the genes's and composition of his History and a summary 
of the contents of the ten books. This Prologue is referred to once 
by Almeida in the course of his History, at the beginning of chapter § 
of Book IL* 

(4) Fols, VIla—XIa contain a list of the Martyrs of Ethiopia. This 
list deals first with the Europeans who suffered martyrdom in 
Ethiopia, twelve in number; and secondly, with those natives of the 
country who gave their lives in the cause of the Holy Faith. As will 
be seen, references are given in each case to the chapters of the History 


1 The numbering of the folios which I adopted when the Preliminary Matter 
was still missing, and to which | have referred in my previous article, necessitates 
the numbering of these first eleven folios in Roman numerals. 

* Signor Beceari had already called attention to this reference on page xlix 
of his Jntrodnectio, 


ie 
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in which these martyrdoms are mentioned. Seeing that the whole of 
the Preliminary part is wanting in Signor Beecari’s admirable edition, 
I have felt it only due to the author to print the whole of this additional 
Portuguese text, and in doing so I have adhered as closely as possible 
to the peculiarities of the manuscript. For the sake of those who do 
not read Portuguese, I have attempted a translation of Almeida’s 
Prologue. The style is careless and at times obscure, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking Professor Charpentier, of Upsala, for several 
valuable suggestions, 

The list of Abyssinian words mentioned in my previous article, 
which oceupy fols. lata, have now been dealt with earefully by 
Miss Gover, a student of this school, and appear in another part of the 
present number of the Bulletin, | regret that in my former article 
I omitted to refer to the valuable work done by Father Hosten in 
connexion with the Marsden manuscripts in the British Museum, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society af Bengal for the 
year 1910, pp. 437-61 (cf. 1914, p. 67). 


TraxsLation oF ALMerpa’s Pro.ocue 

With this wise and graceful simile,1 the author and master of the . 
Poetic Art [Horace] reproves the writer who is not consistent in the 
work he undertakes, varying so much in style, method, and diction 
that the work appears to be more like a bundle of rags than a garment 
in one piece. If this rule does not allow of or admit any exception, 
then I give judgment against myself, and declare that this book which 
Lam writing ought never to see the light. Still, this (following) reason 
persuades me that I must undertake it and must go on with it. 

A painting should conform to the figure which is being painted, 
so that it would be no less wrong to paint a chimera simply than to 
paint an object in various forms which it does not possess. The 
painter who represented the Devil with a lion’s head, goat's horns, 
tiger's claws, and a monkey's tail was not less praised than he who 
painted an angel with the graces and beauty of the most delightful 
youth ever seen in the world. 

Therefore, a painting, like a garment, should adapt itself to the 
object painted and clothed, and if an object has variety in itself one 
cannot criticize variety of style and language ; particularly [when we 
realize] (as a modern scholar has remarked) that the Scriptures are 
that clothing of gold with which the Holy Church has adorned herself, 


' ive. the quotation fram Horace beginning : Amano capiti (see below, p. 8106). 
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pleasing and beautiful with the variety which always charms, Now, 
f in the world there exists an inconsistent and variable people, it 1s, 
as is well-known, the Abyssinians, Fame has indeed always made 
them known as such; but it will be evident from this History that 
what is told (about them) is a trifle in comparison with the real 
truth. Jeremy says Si mutare potest Ethops pellem suam, which 
means that neither can the Ethiopian be made white, nor the pard 
or leopard be made of one colour. Many times | pondered over the 
Prophet's comparison of the variegation of the leopard with the colour 
of the Ethiopian; and it seems to me that he set out this parable 
because of that which the Ethiopians carry in their bodies and souls. 
For one should know that just as they do not change the black colour 
of their bodies (and it would be waste of time to whitewash an 
Ethiopian), in the same way they have a worse disfiguration in their 
soul, viz. they never remain of one colour. This really means that 
they are just as variable in that which concerns the soul as they are 
constant to that which pertains to the bedy ; black in this (the body), 
en that there is not any water which would wash them clean: variable 
in the other (the soul), so that nothing which is good abides in them. 

It will be seen, therefore, how greatly he [Urreta] erred who, in 
Valencia, wished to prove that the Abyssinians were always constant 
in the Catholic Faith, the truth being, on the contrary, that the 
Ethiopians are a people who, from the time of Queen Saba up to the 
time when the eunuch of Queen Candace(s) taught them the faith of 
Christ, were always half Jew, half Gentile; and from then onwards 
up to Frumentius or Abba Salama added that little they had of 
Christianity to their Paganism and Judaism. Thereafter—that 13, 
after the year of Chriet our Lord three hundred and twenty-seven 
up to the entry of the heresies of Dioseoros—quite apart from 
Paganism (though many of them were good Christians), the majonty 
never gave up the ceremonies of the Mosaic Law. From the time when 
those heresies penctrated among them, which was (as I shall prove 
below) about 630 or 650 up to our time, they, although engulfed in 
heresies, still preserved Judaism. | 

Now that the rays of the Holy Faith of Rome have come to 
‘Jluminate them, they have so rapidly gone blind with the brilhancy 
of the light that one may as well give up hope of their ever opening 
their eyes again. 

It will be understood that it would be difficult to paint in a uniform 
style so many and various forms; therefore we shall not paint them 
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as they really are if we do not picture a new chimera, not invented 
or dreamt of but actual, so that all may know that this people is the 
greatest monstrosity which Africa (the mother of monsters) has ever 
revealed, even in her hidden and savage jungles, 

Let me add, on the subject of this work, what I was going to say, 
namely, that my first intention is not to delight [the reader] with 
flowers of speech, but to relate only the truth to such as desire to 
accept it at its own value, without affectations and posturin us, 
regarding which the poet has well said that they diminish rather than 
increase natural beauty. 

In order to carry out my purpose, it is my duty to include in this 
book various extracts and fragments of certain chronicles or histories 
of the Abyssinians, faithfully translated from their language into our 
own; and I shall also make use af important passages in some of 
our Ecclesiastical histories. I shall quote certain letters, such as 
one from our glorious Patriarch, Saint Ignatius, to the Emperor 
Claudius, and many others from the Popes and Kings of Portugal - 
addressed by them tothe same. Others from Patriarchs and a number 
of our Fathers, in which, of course, the style and diction are various, 
as are the persons to whom or by whom they are written and the 
languages in which they were written, each of which has its own terms 
and its own phrageology. 

Above all, I desire it to be known that Father Pero Paez (of whom 
I shall speak at length below) began to compose this History of 
Ethiopia, the Superiors in India having sent him a copy of one which 
had appeared recently in Valencia written by Father Frei Luis Urreta, 
This was in order that he might refute the many lies and errors that 
John Baltezar had put into the head of the aforesaid author. Father 
Pero Paez did his task, but as his main purpose was to refute, he did 
not produce so orderly and well arranged an history as was desirable : 
moreover, he was a Castillian and somewhat uncertain in the correct 
use of the Portuguese language in which he wrote, having already 
forgotten most of his Spanish, which he had not used for many years. 
But he made frequent use of Arabic, Turkish, Amarinha [Amharic], 
and the other languages of the books about Ethiopia which he had 
learnt. 

For these reasons the Superior, who at that time was Padre Antonio, 
called me up amongst the many padres who happened to be present 
at an assembly we were holding at Gorgorra. in the beginning of the 
year 1626, and ordered me for the service of God, and that the cireum- 
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stances of that Christianity might come to the notice of many, to take 
upon myself to describe them. And this I did, but my duties were 
numerous and obliged me to go on my extensive travels, and after- 
wards in India these later years were not free from trouble for me. All 
these causes and the fact that Ethiopia filled so badly the promise held 
out by her, plunging herself into utter ruin, gave me a distaste for 
writing, and this work was not only much retarded but I nearly forgot 
all about: it. 

I was, however, obliged to continue the work by reason of an order 
which I received from our Very Reverend Father, General Mucio 
Vitelleschi, written on the 15th day of December, 1639, in which he 
employed these very words: “ The work which your Reverence has 
taken in hand on the Historia de Etiioma will, I expect, attain that 
degree of perfection with which, I am sure, you will compose it. And 
even if your official duties should not give your Reverence time to 
complete it quickly, in any case I recommend that your Reverence 
may arrange to push the work forward so that it may be issued in due 
time as well-achieved as is anticipated.” Thus charged, I set myself 
with resolution to the task ; in which, as I have said, I received much 
help from what Father Pero Paez had written, adding some historical 
details which had heen more recently discovered and supplementing 
all those events which happened after the death of the said Father. 
These are so many and various during a period of twenty years that 
they exceed those of all previous centuries. I will arrange them in 
the best order I am able, and this will be the order :— 

In the first book I deal with the position and physiognomy of 
the countries of the Abyssinian Empire; and at the same time with 
the various peoples which are there found, with their conditions, 
habits, and customs, in peace as well as in war. In the second I deal 
with the origin of the Abyssinian kings and with the genealogies of 
the Queen Sheba and of the King Solomon, the lists of the Emperors, 
with all that is known of them, and of the progress of the Holv Faith 
in Ethiopia down to the year of Christ our Lord 1500—for as very little 
is known of ancient times, it can all be well contained in a single book ; 
which covers 2,500 years. 

In the third, the happenings in Ethiopia from the time of King 
David, which was more or less the time when Ethiopia became known 
to the Portuguese, down to the vear 1555, when the first Father of our 
Company entered that country ; and here is recounted the entry into 
that country and the adventure of that very valiant Captain Dom 
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Christovam da Gama and of the 400 Portuguese which he took 
with him. 

In the fourth ts related all which happened in Ethiopia between 
the years 1556 and 1597, which is the period during which the Patriarch 
Dom Andre de Oviedo and his five companions lived. There is further 
recorded the death of the Emperor Claudius, and the life and death of 
Minas and Malac Segued. 

In the fifth bock I deal at length with the captivity of the Fathers 
Pero Paez and Antonio de Monserrate!; the martyrdom of the 
Father Abraham Maronita, the entry into Ethiopia of Father Pero 
Paez; the adventures of King Jacob and Za Danguwil; the arrival 
of Fathers Antonio Fernandez and Lorenzo Romane: and of the 
Father Luis d’Azevedo and Franciseo Antonio de Angelis, together 
with the many things that happened in the Empire from the death 
of Malac Segued down to the accession of the Emperor Susinios, or 
Seltan Segued. 

In the sixth book (for the better knowledge of the many things 
which God performed by means of the Fathers of our Company) 
I give a general account of the condition in which they found Ethiopia 
in matters of Faith, and of the errors in which the Abyssinians had 
lived for many hundreds of years ; and at the end of this book { repro 
duce what the chronicler of the Emperor Seltan Segued left written 
of his life, in that this has been of much use to me as outline, sketches, 
etec., for that which I have still to relate. 

In the seventh book I write at great length on the adventures in 
the life of this Emperor, relating the progress which the Holy Catholic 
Faith made in Ethiopia in his day, down to the year 1622, in which this 
Emperor made public profession of it undisguisedly. 

In the eighth we will relate the happy progress of the Faith during 
the four years which followed; especially the apogee which was 
reached with the arrival of the most Reverend Senhor Patriarch 
Dom A(l)}fonzo Mendez. 

In the ninth, of the decline which set in and which, in the year 
1632, ended in a wretched wreck with the death of Seltan Segued. 

In the tenth, how, in those eight years during which Facilidas (or 
Ferabras, which is the name he deserves) has reigned, both the Holy 
Faith and the Empire are declining and disappearing in such a manner 


! Cf. Commentariug AMongolica Legationis, ed. Hoste: Memoirs of the As, Soc. 
Bengal, 1914, pp. 518-7; and Vincent Smith: Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 171 
sec., 1S sen, . 
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that they are threatened with final and fatal ruin unless God take 
away that mighty hand with which He punishes this people and 
exercises towards them His infimite pity. 

The last book, however, will be a source of edification and great 
consolation to all those who read it ; for in it they will find illustrious 
examples of patience and endurance in the Holy (Catholic) Faith in 
many and very glorious martyrs who gave their lives for it; not only 
Fathers of our Company and other Europeans, but many Abyssinians of 
all classes: friars, priests, soldiers, captains, nobles, and plebians, 
men and women both young and old, the latter sometimes of venerable 
age. And in addition to those who gave their lives and attained the 
blessed fate of martyrdom, the rare examples are recounted of many 
who suffered great pains, loss, and confiscation of all their worldly 
goods in order not to be wanting in their duty as good Catholics ; 
communicating only once (which was all that was demanded of them) 
with the heretics, offering often their head ; not evading martyrdom, 
though sometimes the sword and fury of the tyrant might pass and 
spare them. 

And since the world is, and always was, more full of toils than of 
pleasures, and these martyrs redounded so much to the glory of God 
“and our Holy Faith, no one will be surprised to find the tenth book 
both longer and more comprehensive than many of the others. In 
the case of most of them a certain inequality could not be avoided, as 
the periods of time (dealt with in these books) are not equally eventful. 

So that the readers may not criticize the occasional inconsistency 
of the tenses and the turn of phrase, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that sometimes I was in Ethiopia and at other times outside ; and 
I went on with the book in the manner in which I began it, and have 
come to finish it in India; for this reason I write in the first books as 
one who was in that country, and in the later ones not thus but as 
one who was living in India, and it so happened that I began this book 
there and came to finish it in India. 

Tue Tirte Pace. 

[Folios I to VI—ineluding the title page, which is written in large semi- 
Gothic letters—are on paper bearing the same watermark as Appendix I. 
Folios VIL to XI are on paper from the same factory as that on which 
the main body of the text is written. Portuguese orthography was in a 
very finid state at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and I have 
followed the peculiarities of the original MS. as closely as possible. The 
comma is always used where nowadays the filde is employed, and is 
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moreover always on the second of two vowels coming together. The 
writer's habit of ranning the article and the pronouns together with a 
following or preceding word has the appearance of being intentional, 
and I have therefore adhered to it in the printed text.) 
Historia de Ethiopia a alta, 
ou Abassia ; 
Imperio do Abexim, cujo Rey 
uulgarmente he chamado 
Preste Ioam 
Trata da natureza da terra, e da gente, que apouoa; 
dos Reys, que nella ouue ; da Fé, que tiueram, etem ; 
e do muito, que os Padres da Companhia de 
Tests trabalharam polos reduzir a 
uerdadeira, e sancta Fé da Igreia 
Romana. 
Dedicada & Magestade d'El Rey 
D. Ioam o 4 Nosso senhor. 
Composta pelo Padre Manoel de Almeida 
da Companhia de Tesvs, natural de Viseu. 
Tue Pretiumany Matter. 
A Magestade d’El Rey Dom Toad o 4° N. So 
SENHOR 
He a historia de Ethiopia propria de V. Magestade por todos 08 
titulos; edeixando outros mais antigos, El Rej Dom Ioad Terceiro 
deboa memoria restaurou oimperio Abexim, tirandoo dopoder dos 
mouros de Adel, eentregandoo a seu Emperador Gladios, ou Claudio ; 
epodendo tomar pera sj com toda ajustica aomenos aterceira parte 
delle (porque esta lhe offereceo o Emperador Dauid pay de Gladios, 
quandolhe mandou pedir soccorro) nad quiz oproueite temporal, senad 
somente o espiritual, que també se prometera, dedaré os Abexis 
obediencia & santa feé Apostolica, deixando os erros Alexandrinos, 
epera isso Ihes procurou dosummo Pontifice, e de sancto Ignacio nosso 
glorioso pay Bispos, e Padres, que os ensinassem ; @ Patriarcha, que 
08 gouernasse; fiando de nossa companhia tam gloriosa. empreza. 
Obras Leroicas, e grandiosas nad se acabad empoucos annos, né trazem 
consigo pequenas difficuldades: teue as esta tanto mayores ; quanta 
era auentajem que fazia, ds mais famosas destes seculos. 
Hu quasi inteiro gastaraé os filhos da Companhia em rocar 0 mato, 
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e espinhos, que as Heregias de Futyches e Dioscoro tinhad produzido 
nos uastos campos, e incultas brenhas de Ethiopia, nao perdoarao 
agastos, asuores, atrabalhos ; passaraé algis, largos annos decatiueiro ; 
arriscarad muitos suas uidas; perderad nos outros nesta demanda 
ganhando gloriosas coroas de Martyrio, regando com seu sangue 
aseara, que laurauad com oarado do Kuangelho. 

Chegou emfim otempo, emque do ceo cayo abenignidade 
e misericordia diuina; deu asemente dapalaura ‘de Deos odesejado 
[114] fruito decento por hi; rendeose aquella fortaleza de satanas ; 
deu o Emperador Seltan Segued com todos os grandes deseu Imperio 
publica, esolenne obediencia ao Vigairo de Christo naterra ; recolheose 
ao aprisco do Senhor aquelle rebanho desgarrado ; entezouraradse 
nos celeiros do Ceo almas sem conto. 

Arrebentaua depura raiua oinferno; bramia oforte armado, 
uendose desapossado depraga, que tantas, centenas deannos possuira, 
Pradaraé tambem ao Ceo peccados publicos ; ¢ parece quiz Deos podar, 
e prouar aquella sua noua uinha; e¢ regar com sangue de Martyres 
seara deque desejaua fruito mais precioso; Preualeceo denouo a 
heregia ; reuerdeceo, e floreceo auara, e sceptro damaldade. Dos 
Pastores, emestres hu’s forad aforcga desterrados, outros detxarad as 
uidas nas unhas dos lobos por naé se apartaré, do rebanho, nem 
deixarem sem oleite da doutrina celestial, epasto dos sacramentos 
aos cordeirinhos que guardauad. Destes tambem, e das ouelhinhas, 
foraé muitas as que d#ixarad, nad somente a lam dos beds daterra, 
mas o sangue, eas uidas nos dentes, ¢ unhas dasferas, queos tragarad, 
e espedacarad. 

Aquelles, que com grande magoa denossos coracoes de la fomos 
lancados, uai em dez annos, que fazemos exquisitas diligencias porque 
se acuida com algt soccorro (sendo, que nao hé muito, oque se requere) 
aoremedio de tantos milhares dealmas; a obra de tanta gloria de 
Deos, e honra da naca‘ Portuguesa. Mas nao he muito, que este 
faltasse, pois nad auia Rej Dom Toad em Portugal; e is que nolo deu 
o Ceo, Agorasym, que tornou Deos o sceptro, e coroa Lusitana 
acuja era; afim sem duuida de V. Magestade, serenissima reconhecer 
por sua, etomar muito 4sua conta tam propria, tampia, tam santa, 
etam louuauel empreza. 

Seja pois do serenissimo Dom Ioaé o Terceiro a Gloria, titulo, 
« renombre delibertador de Ethiopia das mads dos Mouros; Seri do 
serenissimo Dom load o Quarto outro mais glorioso de Restaurador 
da sancta feé Catholica, Destruidor, e Assolador da Heregia naquelle 
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tam uasto,e estendido, imperio. © Serenissimo Dom Toad Tereeiro 
entregou [IIIa] aquelle Imperio ao Rey daterra; o Serenissimo 
Dom load o Quarto o entregara ao Rey do Ceo; Sojeitandoa a 
seu Vigairo o Papa de Roma; eliurandoo do duro catiuerro do 
Pharao Egyptio; do schismatico, digo Patriarcha Alexandrino. 

A Historia, que offereco, conta ao largo, oque aquj toque] em 
soma, polo que se ué, ser ella de V. Magestade nad menos, que a 
empreza; naqual entrando opoderoso brago de VY. Serenissima 
Magestade, dara materia aoutras mais cumpridas, e de mais uenturosos, 
e felices successos ; aos quaes pelo mundo todo apregoari afama com 
mil bocas, ecom, as linguas detodas as Nacoe’s, que opousad; né 
faltaraé nouos Liuios, Homeros, ¢ Virgilios Portuguezes, que com 
outro mais terso, esublime estilo os consagrem 4 immortalidade. 
Por ora ponha V. Magestade Serenissima os olhos benignos nesta 
pequena offerta, pois nasceo em tam ditosa estrella, que possa ser 
usta, ¢ alumiada dos rayos do sol, que dilux atoda a Lusitana 
monarchia. 





ProLoco ao Curioso, Epio Lerror 
Humano capiti ceruicem pictor equinam 
Iungere si uelit, ac uarias inducere formas [sic] 
Undiq collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superna, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? 

Com esta prudente, egraciosa comparacad reprehende o Autor, 
e Mestre da arte da poesia aqualquer escritor, que nad he constante, 
é uniforme naobra, que emprende, uariando no estilo, no methodo, 
e nalinguajem de maneira que pareca ella mais pelote de giroés, 
que Uestido de hud sb pega. 

_ Se esta regra nao té, nem sofre exceicad algud, daqui dou a sentenca 
contra mim, éjulgo que nad deuia sair aluz este liuro, que escreuo. 
Porem, que apossa, edeua ter me persuade esta rezad. Apintura 
hacde Tesponder A figura que sepinta; desorte que nad seria menor 
erro pintar muito uniforme hud Chimera, que pintar com uarias formas 
acousa, que as nad tem; né he menos louuado opintor, que ao Demonio 
pinta com cabeca de lead, pontas de bode, unhas de tygre, cauda de 
mono; que aquelle que pinta hii Anjo com agentileza, efermosura 
domais bem posto donzel, que omundo uio. Deue, pois apintura, 
como ouestido, acomodarse dcousa, que sepinta, e ueste; e quando 
acousa em s) he uaria, nad sepode estranhar auariedade no estilo, 
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e linguajem, particularmente sendo os escritos, como notou hit Douto 
Moderno, aquella uestidura deouro com que algreja santa seorna, 
apraziuel, euistosa com auariedade, que sempre custuma deleitar. 

Ora se nomundo ha gente inconstante, ¢ uaria, sabido he, que sad 
os Abexis; portaes os apregoou sempre afama; mas desta historia 
constara, que he pouco, oque se diz, pera o que nelles hi. 

(lerem. xiii, 23) Si mutare potest Hthiops pellem suam diz leremias 
aut pardus warietates suas, He dizer, que nem o Ethiope pode 
serbranco, nem o pardo ou leopardo de hua so cor. Muittas uezes 
reparei em o Propheta ajuntar auariedade do pardo [IVa] com as cores 
dos Ethiopes; epareceme, que fez esta parelha pola que os Abexis 
tem no corpo, e alma; a saber, que assi como no corpo nad mudad 
a cor negra, e¢ he trabalho baldado thiopem «dealbare assi na 
alma tem outta nodoa peor, e hé, nunca a teré de hua so cor; 
que hé omesmo que serem tam uarios nas cores da alma, quam 
constantes nas do corpo; negros nestas, sem auer agua, que 08 
possa lauar uarios einconstantes naquellas, pera nad durar nelles 
bem algu. 7 

Donde se wera, quanto errou, quem em Valenga quiz prouar que 
na sancta Feé Catholica forad elles sempre constantes ; sendo pelo 
contrario os Abexis gente, que des da Rainha Saba ate o Eunucho da 
Rainha Candace thes insinar a Feé de Christo, sempre forad meos 
Iudeus, meos gentios; dali ate otempo, de Fremondtos, ou Abba 
Salama ajuntarad esse pouco, que tinhad da Christandade com o Paga- 
nismo, ¢ Indaismo. Depois, a saber, des dos annos de Christo Nosso 
Senhor de trezentos, euintesete ate as Heregias de Dioscoro os entrareé ; 
deixando o Paganismo (posto que muitos foraod bés Christads) os mais 
nunca largarad as ceremonias da le} de Moyses ; e des do tempo em 
que as Heregias os penetrarad, que he (como abaixo prouare)) pelos 
annos de seis centos etrinta, ou seis centos, e sincoenta ate nossos 
tempos, engolfados nas Heregias conseruarad o ludaismo, Agora que 
os rayos da santa feé de Roma os hiad alumiando, tam depressa se 
cegarad com agrande claridade de sua luz, que se podem quasi perder 
as esperangas deos aueré mais de abrir em tempo algi. Donde 
se uee bem, que mal se podé pintar cé estilo uniforme tantas, etam 
uarias deformidades, pois os nad pintaremos quaes em sy sad, se nad 
pintarmos hud noua Chimera, nad fingida, nem sonhada, senad 
uerdadeira: de sorte que saiba omundo, que he esta gente amais 
estranha monstruosidade, que Africa, may demonstros, gerou em suas 
escondidas, e incultas brenhas. 
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Ajuntase ao sogeito destra obra, que he o que acabo de dizer, 
primeiramente ser meu intento nella nad deleitar com flores de 
palauras, mas contar singelamente auerdade, aquem aquizer estimar 
no que ella por sj ual, sem affeites e posturas, das quaes disse bem 
o Poeta, que soe mais danar, que acrecentar anatural fermosura. 

* Natureq decus mercato perdere fuco, [[Vb] E pera conseguir este 
intento me he necessario meter neste liuro uarios pedacos ou remendos, 
de alguas Choronicas, ou Historias dos Abexis tresladandoas fielmente 
da sua na nossa linguajem ; e de alguds historias nossas Ecclesiasticas 
ponho tambem partes notaucis; assj mesmo refiro uarias cartas ; 
hua de Nosso glorioso Patriarcha Santo Ignacio pera o Emperador 
Gladios ; outras muitas de Papas, e Reis de Portugal pera os de 
Ethiopia, e destes pera 05 mesmos ; outras de Patriarchas, e de uarios 
Padres nossos, nas quaes de forca o estilo, e linguajé hade ser 
differente, pois 0 a6 as pessoas, de qué, e pera qué se escreue ; e ainda 
as linguas, em que forad escritas, que cada hud tem seus termos, 
e frazes proprias. 

Sobre tudo quero, que se saiba, que o Padre Pero Paez, de qué 
abaixo fare] larga mencad, comecon acompor esta Historia de 
Ethiopia, mandandolhe os superiores da India, acom que em Valenca 
tinha saido pouco antes o Padre Frei Luis Urreta, pera que refutasse 
68 muitos e¢rros, emintiras, que Toao Baltezar metera nacabeca ac 
sobre dito Autor. Felo o Padre Pero Paez, mas como seu principal 
intento foi refutar, nad leuou a Histeria tam infiada, « ordenada, como 
se desejaua ; ejuntamente, como era Castelhano, faltou algi tanto na 
propriedade da lingua Portuguesa, naqual escreueo, por estar ja muito 
esquecido da Espanhola, que auia muitos annos nad usaua: tendo 
grande uso da Arabiga, Turquesca, Amarinhi, e da outra dos linros de 
Ethiopia, que tinha aprendido ; Por estas rezoés o superior, que entad 
era 0 Padre Antonio fez, ccmparecer dos mais Padres, que se acharad 
najunta, que fizemos em Gorgorra no principio do anno demil e seis 
centos @ vinte seis me encarregou, que por sernico de Deos, e pera uiré 
4, noticia de muitos as cousas daquella Christandade, tomasse aminha 
conta escreuclas, Assi o fiz, porem como as oceupaco?s, que time, 
forad muitas, e me obrigaraé a andar quasi sempre em ¢aminhoe muito 
cumpridos ; e depois na India estes annos atraz me nad faltarad 
cuidados ; e principalmente por uer que Ethiopia respondeo tam mal 
#0 muito que prometia, fazendo miserauel ruina; perdido ogosto de 
escruer nao 86 fui dilatando aobra, mas ia apunha em esquecimento. 

Porem obrigou me acontinuar com ella hua ordem de Nosso muito 
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[Va} Reuerendo P. Geral Mucio Vittelescht escrita em hud de 15 de 
Dezembro de 1639. Naqual diz estas formaes palauras. 

“ Aobra que V. R. traz entre mads da Historia de Ethiopia estimare] 
que chegue com ella 4 perfeigao, com que creo acompora. Eposto que 
as occupacods do gouerno naé darad a V. R. otempo, que he necessario 
pera a acabar com a desejada breuidade, toda uia emcomendoa V. R. 
que procure adiantarse demaneira, que a possa leuar por diante, ea 
seu tempo sair com ella tad bem acabada, quanto se espera.” 

Ate aqui acarta de Nosso P. 

Daqual obrigado me apliquei com resolugad 4 obra ; naqual 
como digo, muito me aproueito doque o P. Pero Paez tinha, escrito, 
ajuntando das antiguidades, alguis que otempo foi descubrindo, 
» acrescentando todas as cousas que succederad depois damorte do 
P= que sad tantas, etam uarias por espaco de quasi uinte annos, que 
exced@ atodas as de tantos seculos passados. Darei atudo amelhor 
ordem que puder, e sera esta. 


SUMMA DOQUE 8E CONTEM 
Nos LIUROS DESTA HisToRiA 

No primeiro liuro trato do sitio, enatural das terras do Imperio 
Abexim; ejuntamente das uarias gentes, que nelle ha, de suas 
condicoés, feicoés, e custumes : as3i napaz, como naguerra. 

No segundo da origem dos Reis Abexis, ¢ deacendencia da Rainha 
Saba, e del Rej Salamaé; os catalogos dos emperadores; e tudo 
oque delles, edos progressos em Ethiopia de nossa sancta Vee se sabe 
at® oanno de Christo sér Nosso de 1500 porque, como dos tempos 
antigos se sabe muito pouco, em hi sé liuro cabe bem tudo, oque 
‘sabemos deste espago de tempo; que conprehende, 2500 annos. 

No terceiro os successos de Ethiopia des do tempo del Rey Dad, 
que fol pouco mais ou menos, o emque Ethiopia foi conhecida dos 
Portugueses, até os annos de 1555; noqual nella entrou o primeiro 
Padre de nossa Companhia; e aqui se conta a entrada nella, .¢ os 
successos domuito ualeroso Capitad Dom Christouad da Gama, e dos 
400 Portugueses, que leuou consigo. 

No quarto se contem tudo, oque succedeo em Ethiopia des dos 
annos de 1556 ate o de 1597 que he otempo em que nella uiueo o 
Patriarcha Dom Andre De Ouiedo, eseus sinco companheiros. [V)] 
Contase amorte do Emperador Gladios ; e auida e morte de Minas, 
e Malac Segued. 

No quinto liuro trato largamente do catiuero dos PP. Pero Paez, 
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e Antonio de Monserrate ; o martyrio do Padre Abraham Maronita:; 
a entrada em Ethiopia do P* Pero Paez ; eos succeasos del Rey Incobo, 
e Za Danguil; a entrada dos Padres Antonio Fernandez, e Lourenco 
Romano; e dos Padres: Luis d'Azeuedo, e Francisco Antonio de 
Angelis, com o mais que soccedeo no Imperio des da morte de Malac 
Segued ate o Emperador Susiniés, ou Seltan Seguéd, entrar [sic] no 
gouerno delle, 

No sexto liuro (pera mayor conhecimento do muito que Deos obrou 
por meyo dos Padres de nossa Companhia) dou hua noticia geral do 
estade, emque elles acharad Ethiopia nas materias da Feé, edos 
errs, emaque os Abexis uiuerad por muitas centenas de annos; & pera 
ocabo deste liuro ponho, oque o Coronista [sic] do Emperador Seltan 
Segued deixou escrito desna uida : porque me serué muito estes, como 
rascunhos pera oque aodiante hej de contar. 

No setimo liuro escreuo mais ao largo os successos dauida deste 
Emperador, contando os progressos, que em seu tempo teue em 
Ethiopia a Santa Feé Catholica, ate o anno de 1622 noqual este 
Emperador a professou publica, ¢ desembucadamente. 

No oitauo contaremos os felices successos da Feé nos quatro annos 
que se seguem ; principalmente o auge, aque chegou com a entrada do 
Reuerendissimo Snor’ Patriarcha Dom Afonso Mendez. 

_ No nono adeclinagad, que foi fazendo, até no anno de 632 [sie] 
fazer miserauel naufragio, com amorte do E’mperador Seltan Segued. 

No 10. como nestes oito annos queha que reina Faciladds, 
ou Ferabrés (que este nome merece) foi a santa Feé, ¢ o imperio 
descaindo, ¢ perdendose demaneira, que ambos ameacad ultima, etotal 
ruina, se Deos por sua infinita bondade nad aleuantar apoderosa 
mad com que castiga esta gente, usando com elles de sua infinita 
misericordia, 

Porem este ultimo liuro sera de grande consolacad, e edificacad 
pera todos os que olerem ; porque nelle acharad illustrissimos exemplos 
depaciencia, econstancia na sancta Feé Catholica [Via] em muitos, 
emuito gloriosos Martyres, que por ella deram auida, nad sd. Padres 
denossa Companhia de Jesus, ¢ outros Europeos, mas muitos Abexis 
detoda a sorte: Frades, sacerdotes, soldados, capitaés, nobres, e 
plebeios, homés, molheres, mancebos, euelhos deueneraueis cis. E alem 
dos que deraé auida, ¢ aleancaradé aditosa sorte do Martyrio, se contad 
Faros exemplos demuitos, que padecerad grandes trabalhos, aperda, 
€ comfiscagad detodos os bés daterra, por nao faltaré 4 obrigacad 
de bés Catholicos comungando hud souez (que isto somente selhes 
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pidia) com os Hereges, offerecendo muitas uezes acabeca ; nad faltando 
elles ao martyrio, posto que lhes faltou, e perdoou aespada, é ira do 
Tyrano. 

E como detrabalhos o mundo esta, e esteue sempre, mais cheo, que 
dehonangas, e estes erad de tanta gloria de Deos ede nossa santa Feé, 
ningué se espante, nuendo que sayo 0 decimo liuro mayor, emais 
cumpridoe, que muitos outros, como tambem entre os mais nad pode 
deixar de auer algud desigualdade porque nad sad, nent forad nunca 
os tempos todos iguats. 

Hui aduertencia quero fazer, para que o Leitor nad estranhe 
uarjiar en as wezes os termos, emodo defallar, soppondo huds, que 
estou em Ethiopia, outras que fora della j porque ssi aconteceo, 
que comecej lA esta obra, e a wim acabar no India; pelo que nos 
primeiros liuros fallo como quem estaua dentro nella ; nos derradeiros 
nad assj, senad como quem estaua ja na India. 


CaTaLoco pos MARTYRES 
pe Eraroria' 

Pera consolacad dos que lerem esta historia com animo, ¢ affecto 
Christad os quaecs nad duuido, que terad osentimento, que todos 
temos da miserauel ruina, que em Ethiopia fez asanta Fe, tao bem 
recebida primeiro, tendo chegado ao auge da major bonanga 
e acrecentamento’que lhe podiamos desejar; e pera que por isso nad 
cuide logo o mundo, que fora mal empregados os gastos, que com 
esta missad se fizerad, e os trabalhos de tantos Religiosos tam insigmes 
em santidade, ¢ letras, me pareceo por logo aqui no principio deste liuro 
hi catalogo dos muitos Martjres [sic] Abexjs, que nestes annos 
entrarad no Ceo coroados de Gloria immortal, honrando naterra a 
cancta Igreja Cathdlica com seus illustres triumphos. 

E pera que esta consolacaé seja mais perfeita, ¢ sirua de fundamento 
de esperangas grandes da melhoria, que 4 quella Igreja desejamos, ha se 
de saber, que em nenhi dos seculos passados houue em Ethiopia 
Martjres, 4 falta, parece de Tyranos que persiguissem a Christ- 
andade. Pelo que nad he muito anteciparse Deos Nosso Senhor 
neste nosso em querer colher asprimicias delles, podando esta uinha 

i This section begins on fol. Vila (fol. VIb being blank), and is written in the 
same hand as the main body of the history, It will be noted that the orthography 
differs from that of the Dedication and the Prologue which are written in a round 
hand, somewhat resembling that in which the First Appendix is written, The 
references to Book and Chapter at the end of each notice are in my opinion in the 
hand of Almeida himeecif. : 
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tanto em bacelo; ¢ regando com sangue de Martjres esta nouaterra 
que abrio rocados os espinhos de tantas heregias que nella tinhad 
afogada aboa semente da uerdadeira, e Catholica doutrina. 

Porem antes de neste Catalago por os Martjres naturaes de 
Ethiopia, pede arezad que ponhamos no principio, ecabeca deste liuro 
os nomes dos Europeos, que neste mesmo tempo dentro em Ethiopia, 
ou 4s portas della deradé auida pela Sancta Fé, que ou hiaéd pregar, ou 
tinhad pregado; e assi forad os mestres, e pajs dos Abexis, que 
morrendo por ella alangaraé a gloriosa coroa do Martjrio. 


ComEeca o CaTALOGo 
Padre Torge Abraham. 7 

Maronita da Companhia de Tesus, indo pera Ethiopia disfargado ; 
conhecido em Magu por Christad, foi pelos Turcos degolado em odio 
da Fé, uejase o Capitulo 7 do liu. 5° [VITa]. 

P* Francisco Machado, 
P* Bernardo Pereira, 

Indo pera Ethiopia poruia de Zeila, chegados a Auca Gurrélé 
cabega daquelle reino, que propriamente se chama Adel, forad pelo 
Re] Mouro prezos emferros e despois de dez dias deprizaé mortos 
4 espada em odio da Fé, epor saber que a hiad pregar a Ethiopia.— 
Uejase o cap. 9 do liur. 8°. 

+ © Bispo de Nicea, ; 
D, Apollinar d Almeida. 

(a) O P* Jacinta Franciseo. 

(b) O P* Francisco Rodrigues. 

Merece oprimeiro lugar dos que dentro em Ethiopia nesta 
persiguigad morreraé pola Santa Fé o Bispo que ld ficou por cabeca 
da quella afligida, e persiquida Igreja, pois a illustrou nad 83 com sua 
doutrina, mas com seu sangue. E apoz elle o 2° lugar seus dous 
companheiros os P.P. nomeados ambos de nossa Companhia ; todos 
tres forad por sentenca publica condenados Aamorte por pregarem e 
ensinarem a Santa Feé de Roma, pendurados em aruores no mesmo 
dia, e antes de espirar apedrejados.—Liur. 10, cap. 36, 

P* Gaspar Paes. 
P* Toua Pereira. 
Ambos da Companhia de Tesus em odio da santa Feé mortos ds 


zargunchadas pelos Hereges em Tigré nacomarea de Assa.—lLinr. 10, 
cap. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
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P+ Luis Cardeira. 
P* Bruno Bruni. 

Ambos da Companhia de Tesus depois de grandissimos trabalhos, 
que padecerad por espaco [sic] de oito annos enforcados nafeira de 
Tembén por pregarem e ensinarem a santa Feé Catholica.—Liur. 10, 
cap. 40. 

P* Frej Agatangelo de Vandoma. 
P* Frej Cassiano de Nantes. 

Dasagrada Religiad dos Capuchos, ambos Franceses denagao ; 
entrands em Ethiopia pera pregaré, e ensinaré a santa Feé Catholica, 
_ prezos pelos hereges forao enforcados em hua aruore, por nad quererem 
ouuir sua doutrina, nem deixar ointento de ensinar a santa Feé de 
Roma.—Liur, 10, cap. 37. | 

Ate aqui os Martyres estrangeiros, e Europeos. Os que se seguem 
sad naturaes de Ethiopia. E ponho primeiro os que antes da mudanca 
da santa Feé em persiguigoés particulares morrerad por ella. 

Abba Tengd Christos. 

Quer dizer. Resurreigad de Christo [VITTa]. 
Abba Emand Christos. 

Quer dizer. Mad direita de Christo. 

Foradé mortos naprouincia de Seguedé por hi grande Herege 
por irem 4 quella terra ensinar a santa Feé de Roma, e dar a comunhad 
aos Catholicos por mandado do Emperador, e do Patriarcha, que lhes 
tinha dado Ordés sacras.-—Liur. 9, cap. 2°. 

Abba [acobo. 

Era natural de Fremoni descendente de hu venezeano, contado 
no numero dos Portugueses, sacerdote oprimeiro que tomou Ordés 
eacras da mad do Patriarcha D. Afonso Mendez; Capellao de Tecla 
Guerguis Vizo Rej de Tigre, oqual aleuantandose contra o Emperador 
do Ceo eda terra, e apostatando da santa Feé Catholica, que tinha 
recebida, em odio della, « protestagad decomo a deixaua, e tornaua 
eos erros da Alexandrina, publicamente matou este seu capellad ds 
zargonchadas.—Liur. 9°, cap. 4, com este presupposto. 

Abba Zaseliissee. 

Abexim, Mestre, idest, prelado, e superior mayor do mosteiro 
de Selalé, que he muito nomeado no reino Gojami ; 

Fo} morto por Serta Christos Viso Rej de Gojam assi mesmo 
aleuantado contra os Reis do Ceo e da terra, apostatando ; 

E pera confirmar sua apostasia matou a este Catholico Frade, 


, 
§ 
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por elle dizer, ¢ protestar que em Christo nosso snér hA duas naturezas 
humana, e diuma em hi so supposto.—Liur, 9, cap. 20. 
Tucur Emand. 

Por seu nome proprio chamauase Emani Christos, que significa 
mao direita de Christo. Oprimeiro nome era como alewnha, pela 
qual era mais conhecido; quer dizer Emand Christo’s opreto, pera 
distingad de outros que o nad eraé tanto como elle. Era muito nobre, 
eparente muito chegado do Vizo Rej, grande soldado,emelhor Catholico: 
fo] morto com omesmo intente, de o Vizo Rej com sua morte se publicar 
por persiguidor da Sancta Feé, morreo ds bolotadas, que sad pancadas 
com massas de pao muito duro, e pezado, com que lhe quebrarad 
a cabeca—Liur. 9°, cap. 20. 

Zona Gabriel Machado, 

Quer dizer, Historia de Gabriel, 0 sobre nome Portugues tinha por 
ser descendente dos que laficarad em Ethiopia do tempo [VIITh] 
de Dom Christouaé da Gama ; morreo despois demuitos dias, de feridas 
mortaés que recebeo dos Hereges quando mataraéd aos santos Martires 
Gaspar Paez, e load Pereira em Aasi—Liur, 10, cap. 27°, Et. 30. 
Francisco Machado, 

Minino tambem fo dos Partugueses morto na mesm 
Liur. 10, cap. 27°. 


& OccCaslAo,— 





Nessi, 

Moco Abexim, que siruia aos Padres, morto com elles na mesma 
occasiad. ( seu proprio nome he Neasi Christa; quer dizer tomou 
o Christo; aquelle era o ordinario; porque custumad os Abexis 
a fazer semelhantes como sincopas, e¢ abreuiacoés dos nomes.— 
Liur. 10, cap. 27°. 

Azage Tiné ou Zasélasse. 

Azage, quer dizer, desembargador; Tiné era aleunha, quer dizer 
em lingoa dos Gallas (cuja he apalaura) pequeno ; porque o era muito 
no corpo, mas emtudo omais muito grande seu proprio nome era 
Zasseljissé ; quer dizer, da Trindade, famosa Martyr, apedrejado uiuo 
por naé querer comungar com os hereges.—Liur. 10, cap. 35. 

Abbi Oraey Christos. . 

Quer dizer herdeiro de Christo. Era sacerdote ordenado pelo 
Patriarcha, foj primeiro pola Sancta Fea espancado muitas uezes, 
€ acoutado cruelmente ; depois em hud feira publica amarrado nochad 
aquatro estacas, pera que todos opizassem aos couces, como fizerad, 


ee 
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eno cabo dando lhe com hii grande pedra nacabega tha fizerad em 
pedagos.—Linr. 10, cap. 33. 
Abhi Eustateos. 

Sacerdote, por nad querer comungar com 08 Hereges, enforcado 
em hua aruore no mesmo dia com os dons, que 8¢ sequent. -Liur. 10, 
cap. o4. 

Za Aureat, 

Quer dizer, dos Apostolos. Era homem graue Debtera, bem 
uisto nos liuros de Ethiopia, foi primeiro agoutado, & desterrada, 
depois enforcado por nad querer comungar com 05 Hereges.— Linur 10, 
cap. d4. 

Antonio. 

Mancebo Portugues dos nacidos em Ethiopia, enforcado com 03 
dous acima pola mesma causa.—Liur. 10, cap. 34. 

Malae Debb. 

Quer dizer, sogeitador de Usso, Era nobre Capitad de Ras 
Cella ([Xea] Christos, emuito esforcado; por nad querer comungar 
com os Hereges foi primeiro agoutado grauissimamente, confiscando 
lhe tudo quanto tinha; depois morreo apedrejado polo acharem 
rezando pelas contas de Nossa Senhora.—Liur. 10, cap. 34. 

Cafalam Xaneé. 

Cafalam entre os Damotes se chama oseu gouernador; e por que 
Xaned hi grande soldado, ¢ capitad daquella gente chegou A quella 
dignidade, lhe ficou sempre onome della; foj depois que recebeo 
a santa Feé de Roma, muito grande Catholico; nunca aquiz largar, 
nem comungar com os Hereges; polo que fol sentenciado e morreo 
enforcado no Arrayal do Emperador.—Liur. 10, cap. 44. 

Bageroenda Xencér. 

Q primeiro he nome, on titolo he de honra; Xancér quer dizer, 
de aguear, por nad querer comungar com 0s Hereges foi enforeado 
no mesmo lugar, edia com Cafalam Xaned.—Liur. 10, cap. 44. 
Adam Cini. 

Molher uiuua honrada, fina catholica ; acompanhou os Padres Luis 
Cardeira, e Bruno Bruni nomonte, aonde padeceraé muito ; acusada 
por Catholica confessou que 0 era, e auia de ser até amorte; polo 


que foi condenada 4 morte, e morreo apedrejada,—Liur. 10, cap. 44. 
Aylon. 

Cego, grande Catholico que tambem aco ipanhou os P.P. acusado 
por Catholico, e nao querendo comungar com 08 Hereges, foi assi 
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mesmo morte fis pedradas no mesmo dia, e lugar no Arrayal de 
Asguedon Vizo Rej de Tigré.—Liur. 10, cap. 44. 
Liselixsé. 

Quer dizer, da Trindade. Era Debtera sabia muito bem de liura, 
e por isso os P,P. ofizerad mestre da lingua no seminario de FremonA : 
no mesmo dia, e hora, e pola mesma causa morto as pedradas,— 
Liur. 10, cap. 4. 

Hu sacerdote cujo nome se nad sabe, 

Vinia Adicorré, lugar uizinho a Fremona: fot morto pelos Hereges, 
por nad querer comungar com elles, amorte foi ds pedradas.—Liur. 10, 
cap. 44. 

Asmache Aflié Galla. 

Criouse desde minino na santa Feé Catholica ao bafo do [TX5] 
Emperador velho; nunea aquiz largar: foi por ella desterrado, e 
ultimamente morto as bolotadas por perselerar sempre constante, 
nao querendo de nenhud manejra comungar com os Hereges.— 
Liur, 10, cap. 44, 
Baassé Christos. 

Quer dizer, homem de Christo ; por nad querer comungar com os 
Hereges, sentenciado pelo Vizo Re) de Tigre morreo pendurado em 
hud aruore—Liur. 10, cap. 37. 

Acard Christés, 

Quer dizer, pegada de Christo: era frade mestre, @ superior major 
domosteiro de Vamond, hi dos majores de Gojam.—Eodem loco. 
Abbi Ascoal. 

Quer dizer, cacho de uuas.—Ubi supra, 

Abhd Petros, 

He como dizer Frej Pedro; aestes tres por serem sacerdotes da 
Feé de Roma mandou matar em Gojam Abeté Gladios irmaé do 
Emperador Faciladas.—Ibidem. 

Abbi Melehi Christos. ! | 

Padre ou Frej (isso ual Abba) Meleha Christés, quer dizer, fermosura 
de Christo; foj mestre do nosso seminario de Gorgorra muito bem 
entendido, e muito bom Catholico, e religioso de muito exemplo por 
perseucrar sempre na Feé de Roma, ¢ anaé querer largar, omandou 
matar em Gojam o Viso Rej Za Mariam .—Ihidem. 
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+ Abbi Tomotheos. 
o Corcouado: Catholico muito feruoroso, indo aconfessar hn 
Catholico foi morto no caminho pelos Hereges—No mesmo lugar. 


Hadara Marian. 

Quer dizer, tomou por senhora a Maria; era molher de Oldo 
Christos clerigo, que por nao largar a santa Fee fo) prezo e padeceo 
muitos trabalhos: ella imitando ao bom marido pola mesma causa 
foj por uezes acoutada com tanto rigor que morreo dos agoutes.— 
No mesmo cap. 37, do liur. 10. 


Tres ovtros Martyres. 

Cujos nomes nad sabia o Pe Bruno Bruni, mas affirma, que era, 
certo serem mortos por nad quererem comungar [Aa] com 0s 
Hereges ; hu dos quaes era criado de Ras Cella Christos, os outros 
dous dicipulos dos Padres.—No Mesmo lugar, liuro, e¢ cap. 


CATOLOGO DOS QUE PADECERAO 
DESTERRO, E OUTROS NOTAUVEIS TRABALHOS 
POLA SANTA Fe& CATHOLICA 
Afora estes sad muitos, os que nad chegarad ainda anossa noticia, 

otempo os ini descubrindo, emuitos mais os que sofrerad desterros. 
acoutes, confiscagad de seus bens ; que nad faltarad elles ao Martyrio, 
mas faltou Jhes a espada dos persiguidores ; dos quaes he bem, que 
facamos aqui algud mengad, polo menos dos principaes ; asaber. 


Ras Cella Christés. 

Aquelle irmaé do Emperador velho, e tio de Faciladds, decujas 
proezas est chea esta nossa historia. Esta ha dez a’nos desterrado 
offerecendo cada dia opescogo aotalho pola confissad da santa Fee 
de Roma.—Liur. 10, cap. 1; et., cap. 41. 


Za Mariam. 

Xumo de Tembén, que por naé largar a santa Feé, nem entregar 
os Padres, que tomou Asua conta fez as majores facanhas, que se 
podiad imaginar, ate perder auida nesta demanda..—Uejase oliu. 10, 
cap. 38 por muitos §. §- 

Oleta Guerquis. 

Filha de ité Amita Christés, prima do Emperador, lustre e honra 
das matronas Abexis que pola sancta Feé tem padecido necessidades, 
desterros, perda domuito que possuya, [Xb] fomes, sedes, etudo 
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quanto se pode imaginar abaixo damorte, e tormentos; oque selhe « 
nad di por sua grande nobreza, estando ella muito prestes pera pola 
santa Feé dar mil uidas se tantas tiuesse.—Liur. 10, cap. 42. 

Abba Marea. 

Omais graue, e authorisado frade, que houve nestes tempos em 
Ethiopia; foi mestre do Emperador Velho, confessou a santa Feé 
com tal constancia, que estiuerad pera omatar; mas tendo medo, que 
uendo omorrer pola Fee, se conuertessem aella muitos dos Hereges, lhe 
commutarad amorte em desterro.—Liur, 10, cap. 41. 

Manabara Chriatis, 

Quer dizer cadeira, ou throno, de Christo; era irmad do Martyr 
Abba Eustateos ; foi desterrado pola santa Feé.—Liur, 10, c. 41. 
Eda Christés, Paulo das Cruz. 

Ambos acoutados por Catholicos e o 2° por ser sacerdote, e por 
confessar aos Catholicos.—Liur. 10, ¢. 41, 

Aheto Joannes. 

Filho da Oziero Raye, primo do Emperador; muitos annos com 
consentimento do mesmo Emperador uiueo liuremente professandose 
sempre na corte por Catholico; depois lhe confiscaraé seus be's, 
e otiuerad muito tempo prezo em cadeas em casa de sua propria maj, 
que era grande herege, elhe fazia grandes perrarias; tudo sofreo 
sempre com grande constancia,—Liur, 10, ¢. 41. 

Abeté Anfiir. 

Filho do Viso Rey Keba Christos, desterrado por Catholico, sofreo 
odesterro muito tempo com grande constancia, ati que otirarad delle, 
respeitando aos grandes merecimentos de seu Paj—tLiur. 10, c. 41. 
Abeté Olde Dawid, 

Abetii Faciladis. 

Filhos da Ozieré Romana Ore, que morreo Catholica : primeiro 
muito tempo selhes pirmittio ujuerem na Feé de Roma, até que os 
desterraraé pola nad quererem largar.—Liur. 10, e. 41. 

Azage Oldo Christas, 

Sacerdote muito uisto nos liuros de Ethiopia, e muito [XIa] 
eloquente na sua lingua, andou muito tempo escondido pola santa 
fee; foi achado e condenado a desterro—Liur. 10, c. 41. _ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Evo.vTion or Micapui. By ANANTAPRASAD Banersi-Sastri, M.A,, 
D.Phil. Introduction. Oxford, 1922. 

This is an advance print of the introductory pages (fifty-two in all} 
of a dissertation on the Evolution of Migadhi offered by Pro- 
fessor Banerji-Sastri as an exercise for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Oxford. As it is only a portion of the complete work— 
+t breaks off in the middle of an account of the Aédka texts—and as 
its author's final conclusions are not stated, it would not be fair to 
him to criticize the opinions which are here only adumbrated. Suffice 
it to say that, in his introductory chapter, he appears to follow the 
theory first expounded by Hoernle, and since generally accepted, of 
a Primary Magadhi Prakrit of the Vedie period, developing through 
Pali (here followmg Windisch and the present writer), literary Magadhi 
Prakrit, and Magadha Apabhrariga, into modern Bengali. He has 
evidently studied nearly all the literature dealing with the subject, 
and carefully gives his authority for every statement, but does not 
appear to have been aware of two works that have lately been 
published. The first of these is the important series of articles on 
Old Hindi by Pandit Candradhar Sarma Guléri in Volume II of the 
new series of the Nagari-pracarini Patrikd, and the other is Professor 
Jacobi’s valuable account of Apabhrariga prefixed to his edition of the 
Bhavisatta Kaha of Dhanavala,’ completed and revised in the Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Sanatkumdracaritam of Haribhadra.* 

Mr. Guléri has dealt at great length, with hundreds of examples, 
on the development of Hindi from Apabhrarnéa, and has shown how 
some of the verses quoted by Hémacandra are still current im 
Rajputana, word for word (with the necessary allowances for 
linguistic development) in almost the same forms as those given by the 
Prakrit grammarian. Professor Jacobi has thrown a brilliant light on 
the history of the origins of literary Apabhratiga, and of its relations, 
on the one hand, with Prakrit, and, on the other hand, with Désya 
forms of speech. I suspect that a study of his cogent arguments 


4 Munich, 1918. ? Munich, 1921. 
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would induce Professor Banerji-Sistri to modify some of his statements 
regarding this stage of Indian language development. 

The Professor has been misled by Pischel (Prakrit Grammar, § 4) 
in stating that Markandéya includes non-Aryan languages under the 
name of Apabhrathsa, In the passage referred to, Mirkandéya 
is merely quoting from Rama-sarman (‘Tarkavagiga), and a comparison 
of the statements of the two authors shows that, when giving the names 
of Dravidian countries, they did not mean that the Dravidian languages 
spoken there were forms of Apabhrathéa. All that they implied was 
that the literary Apabhrariga written by Sanskrit or Prakrit scholars 
resident in those countries had developed certain minor dialectic 
peculiarities.’ This Apabhrarhéa was used as a literary cot) over the 
whole of India from the Himélaya to Cape Comorin. As such, it 
covered even Buddhist Kastern India, and was there (with, as usual, 
local modifications) employed for literary purposes. The literary 
Apabhratnéa of the (Eastern) Déhakdéa, and the Avahattha Bhisa of 
Vidyapati Thakur are based on Western, not on Migadhi Prakrit* 

On the other hand, there appear to have been literary works in 
what may be called Désya Prakrits, or Dééya Apabhratiéas, long 
before the fixation of literary Apabhratiaéa. In course of time, the local 
languages having no literary standards to retard their development, 
these early works quickly became unintelligible, just as Hindi of the 
thirteenth century is unintelligible to the non-expert reader of the 
nineteenth. Originally popular in character, with unintelligibility 
they lost their popularity and disappeared, though efforts were made 
for their preservation by the preparation of Dé¢i Kigas, which explained 
the obsolete Dééya words retained by them. A well-known example is 
Hemacandra’s Desindmamala. But the growth of literary Apabhrariga, 
with its fixed standards of grammar and vocabulary, finally caused the 
supersession of these older popular works. We know of one—the 
Taraiigavati of Padalipta—written before the fifth century of our era, 
which seven hundred years or so later was intelligible only to the 
learned, and was therefore translated by an unknown author into 
Literary Apabhrariéa, under the name of Taraigaldla, The original 
has been lost, but the anonymous translation has come down to us2 

The above is not written as criticism, but as a supplement to the 
information given by Professor Banerji-Sastri in his study of the growth 

* See JAAS. 1913, p. 381, * Jacobi, Sanatkumdracaritam, p- xxviii. 

* Jacobi, Sanatkum@racaritam, p. xviii. The farangaidla has been admirbly 


translated into German by Professor Leumann, under the name of ** Die Nonne " in 
the #eilschrift fir Huddiiemus, iii, Pr. 108 ff,, 372 im. 
= 
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of an Indian vernacular. Indeed, as I have hinted, all serious criticism 
must await the completion of the whole work. The specimen which 
he has given encourages us to hope that this will form a solid con- 


tribution to Indian philology. 
G. A. G. 


CAMBERLEY. 
10th. fuly, E922. 


Dre Suparsasace. Untersuchungen Zur altindischen Literatur- und 
Sagengeschichte, Von JAR CuarrentierR. 8vo. Uppsala, 1922. 
Rupea. Untersuchungen zum altindischen Glauben und Kultus. 
Inaugural dissertation von Erxet Anpaman. 8vo. Uppsala, 1922. 
These two books may be fittingly noticed together, for they treat 
kindred subjects, their authors stand to one another in the relation 
of master and disciple, and they both issue from the school of Indian 
philology in the ancient university of Uppsala, the fine scholarly 
standard of which they fully maintain. 

The Suparnadhyaya, or “Chapter of the Bird "’, is a little poem 
obviously belonging to the later Vedic period, and narrating the 
legend of the divine hird Garuda. It has somewhat puzzled 
Sanskritists by certain abscurities in its diction and its references, 
and some of them, notably Hertel, have therefore seen in it a specimen 
of the “ Rgvidic drama", while others, with Oldenberg, would regard 
it as an example of the dkhyana, or legendary narrative composed 
of prose changeable at the will of the singer or Teciter surrounding @ 
ekeleton of unalterable verses, such as ‘s the case with the Pali Jatakas. 
As both the “drama-theory ” and the “ akhyana-theory ” were 
originally invented ‘n order to give a satisfactory interpretation of 
certain Rgvédie hymns, Professor Charpentier has opened his book 
with a careful criticism of their application to the latter. His con- 
clusion as regards akhyina is, m hia own words, “that the Jatakas 
indeed are on the whole to be judged by Oldenberg’s theory, but that 
they stand in no genetic relation to existing Vedic literature, as the 
older specimens of the class of literature to which the Jatakas belong 
have vanished without leaving a trace, that no Gkhy@nas exist in 
the Epics, and that, moreover, none of the texts of the Brahmana- 
literature which writers have wished to use 8 evidences for the 





akhyana-theory fit the rules of that theory . . . that im the post- Vedic 


period the dkhyana postulated by Oldenberg did not exist at all, but 
first arose in the earlier phases of the Jataka-literature . . . that in 
the Rgveda also the akhydna-theory can find no place, and the form 
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composed of prose and poetry which we meet in the Jatakas, etc., 
arose at the outset from a popular literature remote from the Vedic 
texts that have come down to us.” These are weighty conclusions, 
and as regards the Rgvéda and the Epics it seems to me that 
Dr. Charpentier has fairly established them, As to the Brahmanas 
and Jatakas, however—speaking with the utmost respect and 
ditidence—I venture to think that the arguments are rather less 
cogent. As the argumentum ex silentio is uncertain, and as the method 
of dkhydna—narratives in alterable prose and stereotyped verse—which 
was used for the Jitakas, is still commonly employed in many forms 
of religious recitations, especially Puriimic, and as the Pauranikas 
borrowed from the Védie Aitihasikas the bulk of their legend- 
materials, it seems unsafe to deny in general terms the existence of 
akhydnas in the Brahmanic circles in which the Brihmana literature 
arose, though it is perhaps impossible to prove their existence. 
Dealing next with the “drama-theory ’, Dr. Charpentier shows 
that it cannot be applied generally to the Rgvéda. He allows it only 
for x, 51-3 and 86—an important admission—while maintaining 
that all other dialogue-hymns of the RV. belong to the epic genus. 
Coming now to the Suparna-saga, he studies it in its Védic form, 
especially in RV. iv, 26-7, and then as it is presented in later Védic 
and Epic works, Then he deals with the text of the Suparnadhyaya, 
which he edits with critical notes and translation, A careful pre- 
liminary examination leads him to the conclusion that the fri tubh 
verses in it are older than the anustubh verses now mixed with them, 
and contain epic dialogues (the tristubh, as elsewhere appears, was 
from earliest times used.in dialogue); and he further shows that the 
part of the legend given in Sup. 20, 1 ff., agrees in the main with RV. iv, 
26-7, that in the story of Kadri and Vinata given in Sat. Brah. ITT, 
vi, 2, 2-7, we have the oldest surviving form of that saga, that the 
Sauparna of the Mahabharata is mainly (though not exclusively) 
based upon the older érisfubh version of our Suparnddhyaya, and that 
the latter was probably the sole source of Ramayana II], xxxv, 27 ff. 
The origins of the legend are then discussed. They are, according to 
our author, twofold, viz. the saga of Kadri and Vinata and the saga 
of the Rape of the Soma, with which is likewise connected the old tale 
of the Churning of the Ocean. The first of these is traced back into the 
realm of the beast-fable. the character of Garnda in later legend and 
cult discussed, and the stories of the Roc, familiar to us from Sindhbad, 
narrated and connected with the Garuda-legend, with much else. 
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The above brief and imperfect analysis indicates the wide extent 
of the ground traversed by Dr. Charpentier. It must be added that 


throughout his literary peregrinations he carries with him an ample 


viaticum of exact learning and scholarly method. Even when unable 
to accept some of his conclusions, the reader will only dissent with 
extreme respect and diffidence. Without hypotheses there can be 
no scientific progress ; and Dr. Charpentier's hypotheses are always 
broad-based upon good foundations of erudition and judgment. 

From the work of the master we pass to that of the disciple. It is 
a peculiar pleasure for a reviewer to notice a book in which he finds 
some of his favourite theories set forth and proved by scientific demon- 
stration. Dr. Arbman’s central argument 1s that the god Rudra of the 
Vidic religion, the Siva of classical literature, was originally a stranger 
to the Védie pantheon, and belonged to the popular cults, in which 
from earliest times he figures as the lord of the demon-world, a 
spirit of terror and death whose home was in the northern mountains 
and who was the head of a motley troop of kindred spirits, the Rudras ; 
that the Védie priesthood admitted him to the company of their 
celestials, thereby partly obscuring his real nature in their own circles, 
and considerably altering some parts of his primitive rites ; and that 
while in the later Védie age the original personalities of the other 
gods faded away, Rudra reasserted his primitive character and gained 
increasing recognition, until his worship spread over almost the whole 
of India, preserving most of its grim pre-Védic featpres. This 
hypothesis, it seems to me, has been demonstrated very ably by 
Dr. Arbman. His learning is wide, embracing not only Védie and 
Sanskrit literature, but also the data of modern Indian folk-religion, 
and he handles it with sound method and sober judgment. 

In the establishment of his thesis Dr. Arbman’ raises a number of 
interesting points, notably the fundamental difference between the 
priestly religion represented ‘n the Vedas and Védic literature and the 
popular worship of spirits, as 4 rule potentially malefic, which finds 
expression in the cult of Rudra-Siva; the probability that temples 
and images were already in Vedic times used in popular cults, though 
unknown to the Védie Srauta texts; the fact that the word déva 
even in Védic times occasionally signifies demons, and that its usual 
specific limitation to the celestial gods is due to the exclusiveness of 
the Vadie priesthood; the various meanings of the plural Rudras, 
which in RV. signifies the Maruts and in later Vedic literature denotes 
sometimes a more or less abstract group of gods probably derived by 
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priestly ingenuity from the Maruts of the RV., and sometimes, again, 
the demon troop of Rudra, or demons in general; the nature of 
bhittas and kindred spirits ; the cult of Ganééa, who apparently belongs 
to the same family; the connexion of Rudra-Siva with snakes and clogs ; 
and the red and black colours attributed to him. As regards the first 
of these points, while fully assenting to Dr. Arbman’s general argument, 
I suspect that he is sometimes slightly inclined to over-estimate the 
simplicity of popular cults : some of the Sinhalese devil-rituals are very 
complicated indeed. In connexion with the red colour of Rudra, to 
which according to tradition he owes that name, it would be interesting 
to have a detailed study of the etymology of the epithet Siva, which is 
usually taken to mean “ gracious”, by a euphemism similar to that 
which produced the Greek Etjevides, but has also been derived with 
considerable plausibility from the Tamil éivan, “ red-man.’ Space 
forbids us from dwelling as we would wish upon these and many other 
points arising in the course of Dr. Arbman’s discussions, and we take 
leave of him with hearty thanks and a sincere hope to see more from 
his scholarly pen. 

There is one desideratum that we must deplore in both these works : 
neither has an index. 

L. D. B. 


THe VINAYA-PATTRIKA oF TULASI-DASA. With a commentary by 
Payprr RameéSvara Buatra. pp. 144643744643. Indian 
Press: Allahabad, 1913, Price 2 rupees. 

The delay in the publication of this notice is due to the late 
disturbed condition of Europe. A copy of the book was sent to the 
School of Oriental Studies during the war, but a German su bmarine, 
with scant sympathy for a great Indian poet, diverted its course to 
the bottom of the Mediterranean, As it is of special value to European 
students of Indian literature, and as it appears to be little known in 
this country, I make no exeuse for now drawing attention to it, even 
though nine years have passed since its publication, 

Pandit Raméévara Bhatta had already done good service in the 
cause of making Tulasi-disa accessible to the general reader by his 
edition of the more famous Rama-carita-ma@nasa of the same poet 
(Bombay, 1904), in which each verse of the original is accompanied by 
a literal translation into simple modern Hindi, This gave an excellent 
introduction to the poet’s archaic Awadhi, which not infrequently 
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presents difficulties to the beginner. The poem, it is true, is simple 
enough in style, but the unfamiliar dialect is apt to discourage even 
an enthusiastic learner. 

The Rame-carita-manasa is a narrative poem. Its author had 
no need for the employment of an unusual vocabulary, and it is his 
mastery of the home language of the Indian villager that has secured 
its universal popularity in Hinddstan. But the Vinaya-pattrika 
is a work of an altogether different nature. The legend regarding its 
inception explains its character. Tulasi-dasa’s teaching that Rama 
accepts freely the greatest sinner who is genuinely repentant aroused 
much opposition in the priest-ridden Benares, and he became the 
object of violent persecution. At length he had a dream, in which 
Hanuman appeared to lim, consoling him, telling him that he was 
blameless, and advising him to become a complainant in the court 
of the Lord Himself. ‘“ Write,” said he, “a Vinaya-pattrikd, a petition 
of complaint, and I will get an order passed upon it by the Master, 
and will be empowered to punish the present evil age.” On this 
advice the book was written. The whole forms a series of prayers, 
addressed, one by one, to the various minor gods, as door-keepers 
and courtiers of the Supreme, and then, im an outburst of passionate 
entreaty and self-humiliation, to the Deity Himself. The final verse 
tells how, as in the case of an earthly monarch, the petition was granted 
under Rama’s own signature. 

The style of the work is verv different from that of the Rama- 
carita-manasa, It is that of a petition to an earthly monarch, 
couched in a courtly vocabulary full of high-flown words and phrases. 
These, in the context, are appropriate enough, but they do not tend 
to make the poem comprehensible to anyone who is not a learned 
man. Moreover, the intense fervour of the writer often carries him 
into an extremity of passion, bursting forth in an elliptical style very 
different from the limpid beauty of his narrative poems. Nevertheless, 
the “ Book of Petitions” is one of the most important documents 
in the religious history of India. We have here a man, whose influence 
for good over generations of Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying 
bare the inmost recesses of his heart and displaying his most intimate 
feelings towards the Deity and towards that Deity’s relations to 
humanity with a freedom from reticence and with a poetic fervour that 
have rarely been equalled. It is a book of confessions, but the con- 
fessions of a pure and faithful soul. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that the Vinaya- 
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pattrika is by no means an easy book for the beginner. By ‘him it 
must be read with a commentary or with a translation. Several 
commentaries, excellent in their way, have been published,’ but they 
are meant rather for Indian scholars than for the less highly educated 
Pandit Ramédévara Bhatta’s commentary is of a different character. 
To each verse is added a literal translation into modern Hindi, and 
besides this there are plentiful notes on the meanings of obscure 
passages or of uncommon words. It thus offers not only to every 
educated Indian but also to European students of the history of 
Indian religions, an edition of this great poem which can be studied 
with pleasure and which enables the reader to enjoy, without 
impediment, its many beauties. The printing and general get-up of 
the book is in every way worthy of the well-known “ Indian Press” 
from which it has issued, and I can cordially recommend it to everyone 
who desires to gain an understanding of the mind-workings of one of 
the greatest of India’s prophet-poets, ele Wee 
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Aw EteMentary anp Pracrican Grammar or Tue Gata or Oromo 
Laxevace. By Arnonp W. Hopson, C.M.G., F.R.G.8., Colonial 
Civil Service and Cravex H. Wanker, Sudan Civil Service 
(sometime scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), His 
Majesty's Consuls in Ethiopia. London (S,P.C.K.), 1922. 

The materials available for the study cf Galla have hitherto not 
been very abundant, and (with the exception of Viterbo’s, for those who 
know Italian), useful rather to philologists than to students requiring 
a practical knowledge of the language, As it is much used in Abyssinia, 
and the Galla (Boran and others) are still fairly numerous in the north- 
eastern part of the Kenya Colony, there is certainly room for a book 
of the kind here provided. Within a small compass it gives the most 
essential features of the grammar, with short vocabularies and exercises. 
The table of verbs, with their derived forms, at the end of the book, 
the English-Galla vecabulary, and the series of connected texts will 
all be found extremely useful. Some of the texts are viven both in 
Roman and Amharic characters, the latter heing generally used and 
understood by the more educated Galla and adopted in Galla books 


' Thave seen the Vinayo-candrikd of Raja Ratna Sithha (Charkhirl, 1876), the 
Remea-tattea-bodhini of Siva-prakiida (3rd ed,, Lucknow, 1875), and the Vinega- 
pradipe of Baijnith Kurnit (Lucknow, Is01), 
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printed for use in Abyssinia, €-g. in the Galla Bible, translated by 
Onesimus Nesib. 

Galla, it may be scarcely necessary to remark, is a Hamitic language, 
closely related to Somali, and its structure is very interesting from a 
philological point of view. It ia not included as a separate study in 
Meinhof's Sprachen der Hamiten, but that work contains much 
calculated to throw light on Galla grammar. Relations, remote and 
‘ndirect, but conceivably possible, between Galla (or some earlier 
speech of the same stock) and the Bantu languages, may be indicated 
by such points as the eausative in -is-. But problems like this lie 
outside the scope of Messrs. Hodson and Walker's book, which can be 
warmly recommended for the purpose it is intended to serve. 

: A. WERNER. 


Ive Srracne pen Bo oper BANKON IN Kamerun. Von FRIEDRICH 
SPELLENRERG, mit BerrRAGEN von CaRL Mersuor und JoHaNNa 
Vinrmucer. Berlin (D. Reimer), Hamburg (C. Boysen), 1922. 

Bo or Bankon (Sir H. H. Johnston’s No. 212, Abo)! is a Bantu 
language, spoken in the neighbourhood of the Wuri River, in the 

Cameroons. It is quite distinct from Duala, and, according to the 

authority just referred to, has been strongly influenced by the semi- 

Bantu languages of the north-east. Its relationship to (1) Duala and 

(2) the more typical eastern Bantu languages may be deduced from 

the following table of noun-classes. 


Prefires. Bo, Punta. Ganda. Nyanja. § rahili. 

mu- Man. 1. mut. moto. omu-ntu, mu-nti. m-tu. 

vib 2. bot. bate. aho-nta. a-nto. wot. 

mu- Hoart. s muem, ° mulemn. omu-tima, m-tima. m-timea 

(archaic). 

mi- 4. Mem. miler. emi-tima. mi-tima, mi-tima. 

li. Tooth. 5, 1-89]. [ chiren eri-nyo. azine. jino, 
“name.” | 

ma- 6. Mmda-s9]). [mink = ama-nvo, MANO. meno. 
ma-ina.] 

ki- Thing. 7. kyom yoma. oki-neu. ohi-ntt. ki-tu. 

(ki-om).- 

¥i- 8.  bi-om. bem. oebi-ntu. #i-ntu. vi-tu. 

ni- House. ®, ndau, nilabo, enju. fumba. fiumba. 

li-mi- 10. ndan. ncabo. enya. fiumba. Jlumba. 


' Bankon may be the same as Konkel (Bonkey). “ Bonkem ™ of Koelle), but this 
+s entored aaa, eoparato language by Johnston (Comparative Study. . O20, G41; 
ii, 146). 
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Prefixes, Bo. Duala, Ganda. Nyanja. Swahili, 
lu- Tongues, 11. [not found.) [not found.) olu-limi. In-zi u-limi. 
“a string * 
tu- Birds, 12. [not found.) lo-non [otu-lo [tu-lo [net found.] 
pl.to lf. “‘sleep”.) “ sleep.) 
ka- Little child. 13. [not found.) [not found.] kana, kamwana. [not found.] 
vu- Brain. l4.(wu) boy. bongo.  obwongo. uwono.  ubongo. 
ku- Death. 15. [not found.) [not found.] okufa, kufa, kufa. 
pa- Place (at). 16. 2 te want, pant. —— 
ku- w {tol 17, = . kunta.! kuntu. — 
mu- ,, (in). 18, oa a muntu," muntu, — 
pl- Bird. If. fi-nun (pl. i-nan. _ [not found.) [net found.) [not found.] 
wu-nun 14), 
yu- Ginnt. 20. [not found.) [not found.) ogu-ntu. * es 
yu “s Bes bes re [net found.) chi-muntu. ji-tu. 


Here there are several interesting points to note. The thirteenth 
(ka-, diminutive) class is not found either in Bo or in Duala: the 
twelfth (tw-), which is usually its plural (it is found with a different 
use in Ganda, and in a few words in Nyanja, where it is no longer a 
diminutive, the regular diminutive plural prefix being fi-), exists in 
Duala (but not in Bo) as the plural of 19, which last is confined to the 
western Bantu languages.* The fourteenth prefix is usually a collective 
or abstract, without a plural—sometimes it is a plural prefix corre- 
sponding to 13; occasionally, as in Ganda, it performs the double 
function. It also does double duty in Bo, but the class to which it 
serves as plural is 19. The locative classes seem to have disappeared 
without leaving a trace. : 

The infinitive prefix tu- has also disappeared ; its place is taken by 
i- (for which reason infinitives used as nouns are placed in the fifth 
class). This loss appears to affect most of the western Bantu languages 
from Angola northward; in Kongo only two verbs (kwenda “' go,” 
and kwiza “ come”) have ku prefixed in the infinitive, and this is all 
the more remarkable because we know from Brusciotto’s gtammar that 
the ku- infinitive was still used at Sad Salvador in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

It is further remarkable that in Bo the infinitive is distinguished 
by a suffix g preceded by a vowel which varies with the vowel of the 
stem, e.g. i-fim-eg “to climb”, i-nig-ig “to bend”, i-mot-og “* to 
squeeze", etc. Consonant endings occur to an extent unusual in any 

* These forma are probably not in actual use. In Swahili the actual words are no 


longer found, their place being taken by the Arabic mahali, but the throe concords 
are still traceable, 


* See Johnston, Comparative Study, ii, 228, where it fs treated as a variation of 


_ the eighth prefix and called “8=", ‘Thore is reper enti 
(8. Rhodesia), ore a8 @ traco of this class in Karanga 
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Bantu language, which bears out what has been said as to the 
transitional character of Bo. 

The grammar has been worked out under the editorship of 
Professor Meinhof (who contributes the introductory remarks on 
phonetics) with all the care and thoroughness to be expected from 
German scholarship. Its usefulness is increased by a series of exercises, 
by two vocabularies (for a great part of which credit must be given to 
Frau Johanna Vohringer), and some texts, with translation and notes. 

The monograph has been issued as a supplement to the invaluable 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-S prachen (formerly Zeitschrift fiir Kolonial- 
sprachen), which has continued to appear, in spite of adverse cireum- 
stances, up to the present, but is in danger of extinction unless further 
support can be gecured. It is to be hoped that this appeal will not fail 
to meet with adequate response from those interested in linguistic 


science, whether in the Old World or the New. | 
A. WERNER. 


Dre VouKspicntuNc DER WAKWELI. SpRICHWOURTER, FABELN UND 
Mircnen, Parasety, Rirse, uxp LEDER. Gesammelt und 
ausgewihlt von C. J. BenpEr, von 1899-1910 Missionar in 
Kamerun. Berlin (D. Reimer), Hamburg (C. Boysen}, 1922. 

The Wakweli are the tribe sometimes called Bakwiri.! Very little 
has hitherto been written about them, though their language was 
studied some twenty or thirty years ago by Count Rogoczynski, an 
English translation of whose notes appeared in an early numbe: of the 
Journal of the African Soevety. They are among the farthest north- 
western outliers of the Bantu family, and live on the south and south- 
east slopes of the Cameroons Mountain. They appear to be closely 
related to their neighbours, the Duala, Ewori, and Mongo tribes. 

This collection comprises 150 proverbs, 77 tales, fables, and 
* parables ” (the aptness of the last designation seems a little doubtful), 
and some riddles and songs. A Hamburg student of folk-lore, Herr J. 
Ipsen, has contributed a very interesting intreduction, in which the 
stories are compared with the numerous African variants, as well as 
with others from Europe, Asia, and America. 

The Wakweli have been comparatively isolated for a long period 
from the main stock of the Bantu family, and this explains why many 


4 “-Phis form, aceording to Herr Bender, ia” ein Irrtum, der auf Rechnung mangel- 
haften Hérens und ungeniigender Kenntnis der Sprachgesetze kommt". 
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tales, which are quite recognizable as variants of well-known Bantu 
themes, have departed so widely from the typical form. Thus we have 
(p. 109) a curious and apparently imperfect version of the tale given 
by M. Junod (in Chants et Contes des Baronga) as “ Les Trois 
Vaisseaux , which is probably, as Herr Ipsen points out, of Indian 
origin (he refers to an important essay on this subject by Th. Benfey : 
Kleine Schriften, in, p. 94). This story has reached peoples so far 
apart as the Yao of East Africa and the Kru of the Ivory Coast. 

No. 20 (p. 51): Ngondo na Enjo “* The Girl and the Leopard ”, 
is the well-known story of the wilful maiden who refuses all eligible 
suitors to accept in the end a leopard (or, in other versions, a hyena, 
an ogre, or a “ devil’) appearing in the guise of a handsome stranger. 
No, 25, “ The Girl's Marriage,” is the same theme, combined with a 
different one. The disguised bridegroom, in this instance, is a fish— 
the ndondo-ndume, who borrowed another skin in place of his own 
—that being covered with a noisome eruption. (Ile has in the end 
to resume his own, and the tale thus differs from that current in East 
Africa as to the exchange of legs and eyes between the millipede and 
the snake, which has left the one legless and the other blind.) Other 
well-known themes are that of the race (p. 48) between the tortoise 
and some other animal (here an antelope), which he wins by planting 
out bis family all along the course ; and that of the murdered lad 
whose bones reveal the secret to his mother (p. 94). No. 17 (p. 49), 
“The Chimpanzee and the Man,” is recorded from the Congo area by 
the late W. H. Stapleton. It is not likely to ocewr outside the West 
African region, to which the anthropoid apes are confined. 

The whole collection ie of unusual interest, both from a linguistic 
and an anthropological point of view, and cannot be too warmly 
commended. As a specimen of the language we may quote two 
proverbs :— 

_Lia loko asa kaka lomba : “ One hand does not tie wp (a) bundle.” 

Mweni asala wua: “A guest does not eat Wua” (a poor kind 
of vegetable), 

A. WERNER, 
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Tue GeamMAr or THE Lampa Lanauace. By CLEMENT M. Doxe, 
M.A. (Published under the joint auspices of the University of the 
Witwatersrand and the Council of Education, Witwatersrand.) 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1922. 

Lamba is spoken “ throughout the Ndola district of North-West 
Rhodesia and in the southern ‘tongue’ of the Katanga district of 
the Congo Belge ”. It was treated by the late A. C. Madan as practically 
one language with Lala (a classification followed in Sir Harry J ohnston’s 
Comparative Study of Bantu and Semi-Bantn Languages), and scarcely 
distinct even from the neighbouring Wisa. Mr, Doke, however, 1s of 
opinion that “‘ though there are such great resemblances between these 
three dialects that a speaker of any one of them would be tolerably 
understood by speakers of the others, yet the divergencies of grammar 
and phonetics and the differences of vocabulary are such as to make a 
separate treatment of them a necessity". He considers that in Lamba 
we find a very primitive form of Bantu. Whether this is so or not 
(and the comparative primitiveness of a Bantu language 15 not 
altogether an easy matter to decide), it certainly 1s a very interesting 
form of speech. The fact that the sixth class pronoun is @ would, in 
our opinion, indicate a later stage than that represented by Giryama, 
Ganda, ete., which have preserved the form ga; but this can scarcely be 
pressed in view of the fact that “ primitive “ features are apt to occur 
sporadically : a language which shows some may be deficient in others, 
which, in their turn, may be found in one of (apparently) later 
development. 

The phonetic section of this book has been most carefully worked 
out. Tt is a pity that the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association have not been more extensively adopted than has been 
found possible here ; but this, no doubt, is partly due to typographical 
difficulties, and partly to the author's having in view a system of 
spelling designed for native readers, for whom some of the symbols 
in question might prove unnecessarily confusing. For this latter reason 
i has been adopted in place of v for the bilabial fricative, while, at 
the same time, it serves to emphasize the fact that the sound is really 
nearer w than '. 

With regard to grammar, it seems a pity that Mr. Doke has not 
followed Bleek’s arrangement of the classes, which greatly simplifies 
comparative work—as any one who has used Meinhof's Lautlehre 
will agree. One cannot help regretting, moreover, that he should have 
formulated a system of “ declensions ", which does not correspond with 
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anything usually understood by that term, and has made five “ cases” 
for which one can scarcely see the necessity. Properly speaking, there 
is no such thing as “ case“ in Bantu; the possessive is expressed not 
by an inflection of the noun, but by a prefixed particle agreeing with the 
thing possessed ; there is no difference in form between nominative 
and accusative (in fact, Mr. Doke includes both these in his 
“absolutive " case), and the omission of the initial vowel in the 
vocative can hardly be held to constitute a case-inflection, since (a) 
this vowel is omitted for other reasons in a variety of instances, and 
(4) it is a debatable point among modern grammarians whether the 
vocative should be called a “case” at all. The distinctive marks of 
the “ declensions "’, though some of them are certainly noteworthy and 
do not seem to have been recorded elsewhere, scarcely warrant the use 
here made of them. In particular, we find that nouns of “ Declension 
B” (i.e. practically, personal nouns having no prefix) prefix the 
possessive pronoun instead of the possessive particle, e.g. ilinso lyakwe 
(not lya) eita, “the dove’s eye”; whereas we have akalemo ka 
(nct kakwe) mfumu, ete. Now this construction is quite common 
elsewhere—cf. in Swahili mama yake yule mwoanamke but it has never 
been previously pointed out that it is confined to a particular class of 
nouns ; it would be interesting to trace out how far this distinetion 
holds in languages other than Lamba. Similarly, so far as I am 
aware, no law has yet been discovered for the retention or dropping of 
the normal prefix after the diminutive ka (e.g. aka-ntu, but ka-nnu-si). 
On the face of it, Meinhof's suggestion—that plural prefixes were at 
first invariably added to singular prefixes and, in most cases, afterwards 
dropped—does not seem unreasonable, and might be applied as well to 
augmentative and diminutive prefixes. But Mr. Doke has made this 
distinction the ground for separating diminutives into two classes— 
4 and 4a—in which few, I think, will be found to agree with him, 

In Meinhof’s remarks on possibly lost noun-classes, he instances 
nouns with the prefix ka- which are not diminutives—e.g. in Herero 
and in Ganda. In Lamba we have evidence of, possibly, two such 
classes ; one of male animals (ialuwe “ zebra”, otherwise tmbishi : 
kapat “buffalo”, otherwise inyati, imbowd), and one of verbal nouns 
indicating the agent (kalama “ watchman”, from lama; “* wateh ” 
Kalola “ looking-glass ”, from lola “ look”). Both these are treated as 
of “Class Ia”, and prefix wa- to form the plural ; but, if Madan was not 


| ' P. Sacleax calls this construction ‘“ possessif renforee"' (Gram, des Dialectes 
Swahilis, p. 116). . | 
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mistaken in assigning to them plurals in fu-, they might seem to be in 
process of assimilation with the diminutive ka-tu- classes (Bleék's, 
13 and 12). 

The fact that this book provides numerous starting-points for 
discussion which, in some cases, may end in serious differences of 
opinion, is rather a tribute to its importance than the reverse, and it 
must certainly be pronounced a valuable contribution to the progress 
of Bantu Studies. 

It is impossible to do it justice within our limits, but we may single 
out for special commendation the careful treatment of the 
Demonstrative, the chapter on “ Derivative Verbs ", which recognizes 
several forms too frequently overlooked, such as the Stative in -amea 
and the “ Contactive” (a useful new term) in -afa, and the very 
interesting and suggestive section dealing with Onomatopeia. In 
connexion with the second of these may be noticed a list (pp. 117-18) 
of “other forms derived from select roots only, to which as yet no 
grammatical position has been assigned”, Most of these have not, so 
far as | know, been recorded elsewhere, though some, at least, exist, 
as fipana, ia Swahili, with the meaning “ mould pots”. But -ygana 
is certainly found asa reciprocal ending im some languages, ¢.g. Kongo, 
and all the examples given by Mr. Doke are in harmony with the 
peculiar uses of the Bantu reciprocal (cf. Swahili viringana * be 
round ”, which might be the reciprocal of a form in -jga otherwise 
unrecognized in Swahili.) That it should be confined to roots im / is 
a point requiring further investigation ; it may be purely accidental. 
In conclusion, the “* denominativ2 suffix ” -;vt (here called a ~ Conrple- 
mentary Suffix "), which forms verbs from adjective stems, should 
not have been placed under this heading. It is not a derived form of 
the verb, but a distinct formation. 





A. WERNER. 


Assyrtan GRAMMAR, WITH CHRESTOMATHY AND GLOSSARY. By 
S.uvet A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D.. of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. London: Luzac. & Co., 1921. 

In this little book of 122 octavo pages, the reader will find all that 
he needs to introduce him to a knowledge of one of the most interesting 
of the Semitic languages of Western Asia, either ancient or modern. 
Without going so far as to say that Assyrian is “ the Sanskrit of the 
Semitie tongues "—that proud position belongs, in all probability, to 
classical Arabic—we may say that we have here a very ancient form 
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of Semitic speech, and well worth the attention of all Semitic scholars. 
That it has ita difficulties no one familiar with this ancient language 
will deny, but its difficulties themselves form, to all right-minded 

students, one of its attractions, for they give scope to the imagination 
and the natural desire of mankind to musdoed where the cleverest may 
have failed. Discoveries, however, are no longer the events of every 
two or three days or weeks, and this is a pity, but one may come across 
something of importance at any time, provided one has the material 
needed—either an untranslated or an imperfectly understood 
inseription. 

In the present book we have not only a sketch of Assyro-Babylonian 
grammar, but also a good selection of extracts showing what has 
hitherto been found in the inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria— 
extracts which give a good reason for taking up the study. The 
grammar itself oceupies 68 pages, treating of the syllabary and the 
method of writing, the phonology, the pronouns, verbal forms, nouns 
and their suffixes, adjectives, etc., and finally sections upon the syntax. 
From here onwards to the end of the book (pp. 69-122) the student 
will find the Chrestomathy, Sign-list, and Glossary. And this, to many, 
will doubtless prove to be the most interesting part of the book, for 
we have “ The Titles and Deeds of Hammurabi”, “ The Siege of 
Damascus and the Tribute of Jehu”, “ “Atiurbanipal’ 8 First Egyptian 
Campaign ". * Accession-Prayer of Nebockadnesier II to Marduk”, 

* From Tatar’ s Descent into Hades”, “A Lamentation”, * An 
Observation of the Moon”, and “ Asatrian Letters", It is irda that 
with regard to some of these the beginner will certainly find difficulties, 
but the extract with “ Model Analysis’, which forms chapter 31, 
will show him how these things are done, and will doubtless give hints. 

It will probably be admitted that this is a goodly selection and a 
varied one, and in a work in which more space were available could 
have been greatly extended. Indeed, it is needless to say that a still 
greater variety could have been given if the legends, incantations, 
charms, penitential psalms, Tal-al-Amarna letters, late Babylonian 
letters, and the contracts of Assyria and Babylonia, ete., had been 
drawn upon. Specimens of the three classes of syllabaries—those 
texts upon which, with the grammatical inscriptions, our knowledge 
of the language is based—will be found on pp. 16-18. 

It has already heen said that Assyrian (otherwise Akkadian or 
Semitic Babylonian) is one of the most interesting languages known. 
It cannot be said that the Semites are good grammarians, and the 
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Assyro-Babylonians were probably not more acute etvmologists and 
word-makers than the rest, but it is noteworthy that this ancient form 
of speech contains more varied verbal forms than any other tongue 
of the same family, and that these forms may be arranged and classtfied 
in quite symmetrical groups. Thus we have the Qal, or “ light” 
conjugation, with its secondary form inserting { and its tertiary form 
inserting tan, and the Naphul, Puul, and Suphul derived conjugations, 
formed upon the same models. In addition to these, there are two 
intensives of the Suphul (Supaul and Sutapaul), and the double ¢ or 
tat conjugations (Sitatapul, derived from the Puul, is one), which first 
‘eame to my notice in a grammar for comparative purposes by 
Professor A. H. Sayce. 

It is needless to say that this elaborated system of verbal forms, 
with other interesting characteristics (such as the syllabic and 
ideographic system of writing combined so fantastically), constitute 
an attraction even for those who ordinarily have no taste for puzzles 
and enigmas invented merely to while away time which might often 
be better spent. And another attraction for the student who has 
soared to competence is the reading of difficult texts, or the finding of 
improved renderings therein, by obtaining better copies. In these 
pastimes (for such they may be called) good eyesight, critical ingenuity, 
and a certain amount of draughtmanship are naturally needed. 


Liaur on THe History or Meropacn’s Tempe at BapnyLon 

And perhaps here it might not be a thing without interest to 
give an example of gains to knowledge which may be secured by the 
renewed study of a tablet. Among the Assyrian letters in the British 
Museum are two addressed to the King of Assyria by Warad-dhe-éu, 
who seems to have been by profession an architect and builder. These 
inscriptions have been published by the late R. F. Harper in the first 
volume of his Assyrian and Balylonian Letters, Nos. 119 and 120, and 
I have been from time to time engaged in revising the whole series— 
a work which, owing to other occupations, goes very slowly. Having 
copied the first of these two inscriptions long before Professor Harper 
began his edition, I was well acquainted with its contents, which 
I dec'ded to make use of in my recent lectures upon “ Babylon and its 
Gods” at University College. I need not detail all the improvements 
which I made, but one correction stood out as being important, and 
that was in Harper's No. 120. In that text, line 7, which is part of the 
introduction, ends with =JIT7, the character for “ house”. On the 
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tablet, however, two characters follow this, and these are the signs 
=Net-T Y, sag-gil, making, with the last character of Harper's copy, 
E-sagqil, the late and terminationless form of the original E-sagila, 
the great temple at Babylon dedicated to Merodach -and the deities 
associated with him. 

As I have said, I knew what were the contents of Harper's No. 119— 
it referred to work done on the restoration of the temple E-sagila, 
but No. 120 referred at some length to the quantity of cedar-wood 
sent eastwards for building operations. It could be surmised that 
these were in connexion with E-sagila, owing to the wording of the 
remainder of the introductory phrases, but the completion of line 7 
places this surmise practically beyond a doubt. The uncertain point 
is whether the two tablets are rightly placed chronologically—they may 
be, but the probability is that that referring to the sending of the 
material preceded that recording the actual building operations. 

These two tablets, then, deal with the work executed on the great 
Babylonian temple called E-sagila, “the house of head-raising,” 
in the sense, apparently, of rendering joyful, comforting, satisfying, 
and the like. It was situated to the south of the Tower of Babel, and 
was apparently arranged in such a way as to facilitate the performance 
of the ceremonies in which the priestly authorities of the two fanes 
took part. Both of them were of extreme antiquity, and if anything 
the temple was the older of the two; the tower being a later erection, 
possibly by one or two centuries, Bishop Ushur's chronology places 
the building of the Tower of Babel at about 2247 n.c., but the 
foundation of the city of Babylon probably goes back to a much 
earlier date—indeed, it may be coeval with the date of Nippur 
(identified with Calneh), which the American explorers have estimated 
to have been founded about 8,000 years before Christ. The Tower was 
apparently completed, but it is probably true that “ they left off to 
build the city ’’—under what influence we are left to surmise only, 
for although the confusion of tongues may have been great at Babylon, 
Sumerians and Akkadians always seem to have understood each other 
sufficiently to enable them to get on fairly well together. 

The Tower having, then, been completed, it fell from time to time 
into decay, and had to be restored. And this probably took place 
during the reign of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, who destroyed 
Babylon, and possibly did not spare even the temple of its principal 
god. Esarhaddon, his son, wishing to regain the allegiance of the 
Babylonians, as well as their sympathetic support, restored, as far as 
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he could, the city and its temples, and his sons, Assur-bani-pal, of 
Assyria, and Sama$-Sum-ukin, who had been made king of Babylon, 
continued the work. 

In the first letter—that referring to the cedar-trees—Warad- 
ihé-Su salutes the King of Assyria, and hopes that Adsur of E-Sarra 
may be gracious to him, and that Merodach, Zér-panitum, his spouse, 
Nebo and Taimétum, Nanaa, and all the gods of i-sagila, may favour 
him. After further good wishes, the writer goes on to say that he had 
brought 158 cedars during the year, apparently from a forest in the 
Palestinian region (? Lebanon). These trees for building seem to have 
been stored at Carchemish. Among them were thirty “ mighty 
cedars ", apparently for the shrine of the lord of the gate of the vessels 
(papal Bél bib dni), and from the mutilated remainder of the tablet 
we see that consignments (? of cedar-trees) had been taken three times. 
Other imperfect but interesting details follow, and the whole, when 
restored as far as such a defective text allows, will probably be found 
to contain interesting and perhaps important information concerfing 
the great and celebrated temple in the most renowned city of 
the ancient Semitic world. 

The other tablet, which is more perfect, refers to work done upon 
this same temple, apparently by the orders of ASSur-bani-pal (“ the 
great and noble Asnappet ”), who was co-operating with his brother 
in the restoration. With regard to this, the writer of these letters, 
Warad-ahe-Su, mentions that “the King of Babylon” (apparently 
Samai-ium-ukin) had been giving him instructions: “ Ye shall 
construct the durable surrounding wall of E-sagilla,” “ Ye shall build 
the temple of the Lady of Babylon,” and “ Let the guardians of the 
approaches] of the courts of E-sagila take charge of the rest ” ™ May 
the king my lord know”, adds Warad-a},¢-Su—words which seem to 
imply that he objected to receive orders from one who was not really 
his master. 

Tue Great Discovertes oF Former YEARS 

This is but a small addition to our knowledge compared with 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s acquisition, at the risk of his life, of the text 
‘of the Behistun inscription, which enabled him to place the crown on 
Grotefend’s (and his own) discovery how to read the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions ; or when compared with the identification of Yaua, son 
of Humri, as Jehu, son of Omri on the Black Obelisk; or Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s discovery of the name of Belshazzar; or, again, with 
George Smith’s publication of the Deluge and the Creation stories. 
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These are only a few of our most noteworthy gains from the literature 
hidden in the wedge-formed characters found in the Mesopotamian 
Plain and its neighbourhood ; and in that wonderful land of Babylonia, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, dwelt the inventors of other Creation 
and Flood stories than those first translated by George Smith, each 
reflecting a new phase of the religious beliefs of that so-called changeless 
East, where the worship of the heaven-god Anu gave way to that of 
Ea, the god of the sea ; where the god of the sea had later to yield, in 
his turn, to Merodach—‘ the merciful Merodach”; and when, after 
the departure of the sceptre from Babylon, he in his turn had to 
abdicate, his place seems to have been taken by Ana-Ellila, the 
combined representative of the god and creator of heaven, earth, and 
all that is therein. 


PARADISE 


But through it all there seems to have been among the Babylonians 
the feeling and belief that their land was the place of Paradise, and this 
they retained to the end. There, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
were the four rivers—four water-hends formed of artificial canals, to 
say the truth—and situated there was the “ good city” called Bridu, 
with its “ dark vine”’, the type of the trees of life and of knowledge. 
In the deep dwelt Ea, the profoundly wise, and the Sun god Dumu-zi, 
or Tammuz, between the mouths of the rivers on both sides—the Tigris 
and the Euphrates before the Shatt al-Arab was formed by the mud 
carried down and the sand silted up. Eridu, which is now represented 
by the mounds of Abu-shahrein, was one of the most interesting of 
the cities of Babylonia, and seems to have given its name to the whole 
of the country, for in many a contract-tablet we find the ruler 
designated far Eridu ki, “ king of Eridu,” in the sense of “ king of 
Babylon” or “ of Babylonia "—for as Eridu was not the capital, it 
must in a sense have represented the provinces. 


Tue Newest BARYLONIAN CREATION-STORY 
i 


What records we may ultimately obtain from Eridu no one knows, 
for we have still to learn a great deal about that city, its worship, and’ 
its priests. Until its secrets (if any) be revealed, however, we have the 
invaluable records from Niffer, the Biblical Calneh, to fall back upon, 
and of these an unexpected instalment, in the shape of a new and 
important variation of the Creation-stories, has come to light. The 
newspaper report informs us that the inscription has been translated 
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hy Professor Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
claims that it is the source of the account of the Creation in Genesis. 
The tablet is described as being in Sumerian, and the text with which 
it is inscribed is in the form of a dialogue between Adam and his 
creator. 

‘ Tt resembles the Biblical story in its reference to forbidden fruit— 
man’s disobedience, man’s unlawful attainment of knowledge, his 
expulsion into the desert, and his compulsion to labour. Man's 
adoption of clothing in consequence of his new knowledge is indicated, 
but there is no allusion to a serpent or tempter.” 

Such is the report, and it has all the appearance of a correct outline. 
It shows the importance of a knowledge of Sumerian to every 
Assyriologist, and a very excellent grammar of this archaic language 
‘a that of Professor Stephen Langdon, of Oxford. But what an 
immensely important subject Assyriology has now become! First, 
the flood-story is shown to have been of Babylonian origin ; after that 
the story of Rahab is recognized as the reproduction of the Babylonian 
legend of Bel and the Dragon; and now the Babylonians of those 
prehistoric ages may almost claim as theirs the Hebrew account of 
the Creation. That in Genesis, if it was written (as is probable) to 
refute the claim made on behalf of Merodach to be regarded as the 
creator of the world and of all the-life therem, and as he who ordered 
the universe, would by that intention testify to the earlier date of the 
Babylonian legend reproduced by Damascius, with which we were 
already acquainted. 

Dr. Mercer's Assyrian Grammar will help the beginner to make 
himself acquainted with the important Akkadian (Assvro-Babylonian) 
language, which forms the key to Sumerian and its mvaterious 
literature, and perhaps the author of this article may be allowed to 
refer also to his own Outline of Assyrian Grammar, with its syllabary 
of 366 characters, its list of Babylonian equivalents, its name-lists, and 
‘ts texts with Aramaic dockets. In most cases the Sign-list gives the 
Sumerian forms of the Semitic words, and there are explanatory notes 
upon the texts published. Tueoruitus G. PIncHes. 


Tue Puonotocy oF BaKHTIARI, BADAKHSHANI, AND MADAGLASHTI. 
By Major D. L. R. Lorimer, CLE. xi, 205 pp. London: 
Roval Asiatic Society. 

It has been Major Lorimer’s good fortune to serve in different parts 
of India and Persia; it is our good fortune that he has devoted his 
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scanty leisure to a study of the speech of those to whom he has 
ministered. He is already known to us through his Synlar of 
Colloquial Pashto, reviewed in the July number of the J RAS, for 1916. 

The greater part of the present volume is given to Bakhtiari. 
There is an admirable introduction of nine pages, describing the 
people themselves, followed by ninety pages on the phonology of the 
language. Finally there is a Bakhtiari-English vocabulary of nearly 
1,400 words, The author laments the fact that readers will miss the 
attractions of a modern novel. Perhaps they will, for just as we are 
getting into the plot the story is abruptly brought to an end, and we 
are not even given a clear promise that the rest of the narrative— 
grammar and texts—will appear in due time. The Colloquial Paslito 
certainly was as interesting as a novel, and this work, if completed, 
may almost rival its forerunner. 

Badakhshini and Madaglashti are more briefly discussed, receiving 
less than eighty pages between them ; but from another point of view 
we may say that the treatment is more complete, for in addition to 
phonology and vocabulary (about 600 words in each case), we have 
a résumé of the grammar and one or two short texts. 

We are grateful to Major Lorimer for his careful deseription of 
sounds. It is a branch of language study which is sadly neglected. 
Without actually meeting the men whose pronunciation he has 
indicated, it is rash to suggest changes. I cannot persuade myself that 
Bakhtiari ¢ and j are combinations of ¢+-sh and d+zh (I expect they 
are plosives with a gradual détente), and some of the Badakhshant 
sounds are not what my friends used, but we are not in a position to 
judge, and we can only thank the author for so fully whetting our 

In several points the account of Badakhshani differs from the 
language to which I was accustomed. In saying this I do not suggest 
any error. The speakers were different, their habitat was different, . 
their circumstances were different. One would anticipate a difference 
of speech, and one of the charms of the description for me has been the 
opportunity of noting this diversity. A few examples may be of 
interest. My friends had no 9: or 6 among their sounds: in accidence 
they said :— 

ma for man; tira for 6rd; asta for as; mekunum for mekinam. 

They contracted more fully; thus one heard regularly eittur for 


eé tar; ciqga for e gadar; the pres. indic. of guftan, roftan, and 
dadan were as follows -— F 


2 
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megum megem merum merem inetum metem 
megi megen meri meren meti metem 
mega megan mera meran meta metan 

The author's informants do not appear to have employed retroflex 
consonants, or to have borrowed much from Pashto and Urdu or 
Panjabi. Those whom I knew did both these things. The following 
remark made to me by a person of high rank is a good illustration. He 
had been lamenting the waywardness of his grown-up son, and the 
restraining influence of English officers upon his own actions, “ other- 
wise,” he exclaimed, “ ma Aho hama haddiha e a rd meshikistandum ; 
(if 1 had had my own way) T should have broken all his bones.” This 
word ‘ho was almost their commonest word, 

Major Lorimer’s preface was written in Gilgit. Though he has not 
yet acceded to my request of six years ago to write a Pashto manual, 
perhaps he will not refuse this second request—to utilize such time as 
he can spare from his official duties for the compilation of a Burushaski 
Grammar ani Vocabulary. Such an opportunity will perhaps not 
recur in this generation. 

May this somewhat unsyste matic review serve to draw attention to 


a work of not a little charm and felicity. 
T. GranaMe BatLey. 


Tue Heart or Arabia: A Recorp oF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION, 
By H. Sr. J. B. Parcey, C.LE., LCS., ete. In two Volumes. 
London: Constable, 1922. Three Guineas. 

If records of exploration in Arabia are still comparatively few, their 
authors enjoy to the full the advantage that accrues to workers In an 
unfamiliar field ; they are remembered and read when other travellers 
are forgotten. Of the series which begins with Carsten Niebuhr each 
link is still indispensable to the student ; and besides the geographical 
and anthropological information which they furnish, these writers have 
left vivid impressions of their own interesting personalities. The 
newest contribution to this literature, Mr. Philby’s two volumes of 
travel and exploration, is likely to be as long-lived as its predecessors, 
most of which it surpasses in fullness and accuracy of information, 
while it is scarcely inferior to any in freshness and vigour. 

The first volume contains an account of a political mission which 
brought the author to the Court of [bn Su'nd at Riyad, and his journey 
thence by land to Jeddah, where he embarked for the Persian Gulf 
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Thence he presently returned to Riyad, whence he undertook on his 
own account an exploring expedition, wherein he visited Kharj, 
Aflaj, and Wadi Dawasir. His account of this journey occupies his 
second volume. Both volumes are richly illustrated with photographs, 
and his geographical discoveries are embodied in two mapa, 

If advantages and disadvantages be balanced, probably it will be 
found that Mr. Philby’s exploration was conducted under more 
favourable conditions than those enjoyed by any previous traveller. 
Most of his predecessors had to play some part, and for this and 
other reasons were seriously hampered in their movements ; whereas 
Mr. Philby travelled as the accredited agent of the British Government 
to the Wahhahi ruler, who then as now was enjoying a British subsidy 
and had the status of an ally. Even so he clearly did not have 
everything his own way; but he had not to combine inconsistent 
vocations, or to discard scientific appliances of fear of rousing suspicion. 
Hence it is probable that greater reliance may be placed on his 
statements than on those of leas fortunate travellers. 

A portion of his second volume is devoted to discussion of Palgrave’s 
veracity, and his results are not favourable to that brilliant writer. 
Places mentioned by Palgrave are not now known to have existed ; 
others which ought to have come in his way are not known by him. 
Palgrave's history ordinarily turns out to be trustworthy, but the 
same cannot he said for his geography. 

Mr. Philby’s contributions to the latter subject appear to be of great 
value, and the understanding of his statements is greatly assisted by 
the numerous photographs which he inserts, all successfully executed. 
He has also contributed substantially to our knowledge of the Central 
Arabian vocabulary, which contains many local technicalities, only to 
be understood from personal observation. In certain cases he enables 
us to substitute something precise for vague definitions already to 
be found in our dictionaries. He shows mith acuteness in tracing 
out the etymological forms of words which have been altered in local 
pronunciation. . 

The political information is also of great value, not only for the 
history of the part played by the communities of Arabia in the war 
but for that of the Wahhabis from the point at which Nolde stops. 
The present ruler of Riyad appears to have many of the gilts necessary 
for his station, though Mr. Philby does not conceal the narrow bigotry 
of his religious system, and the unhappy effects which it produces. 
The effects of Turkish rule in Arabia would, however, seem to have 
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been much more disastrous, and one gathers that its removal has 
ordinarily been followed by increased prosperity. — 

In the work of Doughty we get the life of the Arab depicted from 
the indigenous standpoint better than any other traveller has succeeded 
in depicting it. Possibly the work of M. Jaussen challenges comparison 
with that of Doughty in this matter, but then Moab is not quite the 
same as Central Arabia. While by no means neglecting manners and 
customs, Mr. Philby is probably strongest in geography, ethnography, 
and linguistics, In any case we have to thank him both for a must 
interesting work and for a stately series of additions to our knowledge. 

D. 5. Marco.iours, 


Lryeuistic STUDIES FROM THE HIMALAYA, BEING STUDIES IN THE 
Grammar or FirreeN Himalayan Diatects. By the Rev. T. 
Graname Bawey, B.D., M.A. (Asiatic Society Monographs, 
Vol XVII.) pp xv + [iy], 277. London, 1920. 

It is not specially casy to review a work dealing with fifteen dialects, 
belonging to two distinct families of speech; and in the present case 
one of the families, the Indo-Aryan, 1s represented by dialects apper- 
taining to three sub-groups, Lahnda, Western Pahari, and Panjabi. 
Fortunately, Mr. Grahame Bailey's competence in respect of 
observation and method is so well established by his previous writings 
that it is unnecessary to raise any questions relating to those spheres. 

With the exception of the Purik and the two Lahnda languages, 
the dialects here treated belong to the country lying to the west, 
north, and east of the Simla area ; and perhaps more detailed inquiries 
‘n the future may detect more effects of the conjunction in this district 
of three large linguistic groups. 

In general, the fifteen grammars may be described as similar in 
form to the expositions in the volumes of the Linguistic Survey, but 
with greater detail (in proportion to the importance of the dialects) 
and without the bibliographies. In each case we have a general 
‘troduction, an elaborate phonological description, a sketch of 
morphology and syntax, @ collection of sentences, and a vocabulary ; 
sometimes, also, a version of the ~ Prodigal Son”. The statement itl 
the Preface (1915) that only two of the dialects had so far been treated 
in the Linguistic Survey volumes requires at the present date con- 
siderable modification; but the value of Mr. Bailey's work 1 not 
scriously impaired, since in all the instances his accounts are much 
fuller than was requisite for the purpose of the Survey. 
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The two Tibeto-Burman dialects, Purik and Lower Kanauri 
(with the Chitkhuli spoken only in two villages), belong respectively 
to the non-pronominalized Western Tibetan and the pronominalized 
Himalayan groups. The former shares with the Ladakhi, in a high 
degree, the retention of the “ prefixed ” letters in pronunciation, and 
the vocabulary is surprisingly like that of the book Tibetan. It has 
some noticeable sounds, such as a velar g and g, an unvoiced J, and 
initial r. Possibly, the occasional change of to 41 may be due to a 
following n. The morphology shows a marked development towards 
inflection. Mr. Bailey makes up a regular noun inflection with case 
suffixes not all transparent, and a plural suffix wn (from kun “ all”). 
The participial é or 4 is probably connected with the Tibetan de, te, 
ste, and the future dk (Kanauri-adt) will go back to kdug, whieh in 
Tibetan also has future uses. 

The Lower Kanauri, which is to be compared with the Kanauri 
of the Survey (partly supplied by Mr. Bailey), differs markedly from 
ordinary Tibetan in vocabulary, and shows a great advance in verb 
flexion. It belongs to the group of “complex pronominalized " 
languages, in whieh Mr. Bailey and the Survey recognize a Munda 
substrate. The cquipment of special dual forms seems to be clearly 
of Munda origin. The chief peculiarities of pronunciation are the 
glottal catch after some vowels, and the half-pronounced final &. 

There is not much to be said concerning the two Lahnda dialects: 
Kagani and Bahramgala. The nine Pahari dialects occupy @ con- 
siderable space, pp. 113-230. All have a Static Participle, which from 
Transitive verbs is passive, and all show the Future /, general in Pahari, 
except when the Future does not differ from the present. Only dialects 
of Mandi and Suket exhibit ng, gh, or gr in the Future, a fact clearly 
connected with their neighbourhood to the Panjabi of Bilaspur, which, 
on its part, has taken over the Static Participle. The notes on the 
argot of the Qalandar and the secret words of the Qasai and the 
Panjabi Gamblers are mainly lexicographical. 

Not much is to be said concerning the syntax of these languages, 
which is similar to that of ordinary Hindi, of Tibetan, and Central 
Asian languages, and is essentially non-I ndo-European. But regarding 
pronunciation, Mr. Bailey dwells, not here for the first time, upon the 
presence of tones in many of the (dialects, as in Northern Panjabi. 
A very interesting phenomenon is the connexion of the tone with 
a modification of the medial aspirates. Thus, in Northern Panjabi 
the sonant aspirate is never pronounced, but in a syllable having the 
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accent it undergoes a further change to the tenuis, the syllable taking 
the deep tone: thus ghdrd is pronounced k(rd. The variations which 
occur in this volume are as follows :-— 

Panjabi ghora pronounced héri. 

Kagint ghir i, =O 


tr 


Kéei gohro » «gare 
Jubbul gohro “! go'ro (no tone), or qo ro. 


The connexion of the A with the tone is seen in the fact that an 
accented syllable following uncompounded / has the low tone, while 
preceding it has, in Kagini, the high-falling tone. It would be inter- 
esting to havea good phonetic theory of these changes. Provisionally, 
we may suggest stages more or less as follows :— 

(1) Anticipation of the stress, which thus falls upon the consonant, 
making it fortis —ghort > Ghara. 

(2) The h (voiced aspirate), being inconvenient after the fortis, 
either (a) disappears, a+ in Panjabi, leaving only its naturally inherent 
low tone; thus (rhara > fara ; or (6) is postponed, so as to follow the 
vowel; thus Ghora > Gohra. 

(3) In Géhra the A either (a) becomes a glottal catch (like the Greek 
spiritus lenis) : Gshra> Gora. or (6) disappears, giving to the 
preceding vowel the high-falling tone : Gohra > Gord, 

(4) In Panjabi the fortis G either persists and is heard as &, or 
actually becomes &. 

We may remark that a connexion of the syllabic tone with 
differences of initial consonant is a common phenomenon, seen in 
Tibetan, Siamese, etc. 

Mr. Grahame Bailey's work contains many other precise and 
valuable observations, and we are fortunate in possessing first-hand 
accounts of these dialects from so critical and reliable a scholar. 

F. W. Tuomas. 
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TWO INDIAN STANDARDS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

With reference to the interesting standards described by 
Dr. T. Grahame Bailey in the Bulletin, Vol. II, Pt. TIT, pp. 49-34, 
it may perhaps be worth while to make the following supplementary 
temarks :— 

(1) There seems to be no good reason for connecting either of these 
standards with Haidar ‘Ali. The date 1216, which both of them bear, 
is subsequent to Haidar ‘Ali's death. 


(2) That those who rallied round these flags did not belong to. 


the Shi‘ah faith is sufficiently proved by-the invocations of Aba Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Uthman. 


(3) a\) oe! should be corrected to a\) Ll. This idea 15 
Quranic, cf. Sarah xl, 12 ( acl Al a\) Kb): vi, 57, 62; 


xii, 40, 67; xxviii, 70, 88. 

(4) The persons invoked on the round band of Standard [ are 
well-known Sifi saints. Their names in chronological order are as 
follows :— 

(i) Bayazid Bistimi (died au. 261 or 264: see Encyclopedia of 
Islam, i, 6865). 

(ii) Junaid Baghdadi (died a.u. 297 ; see Ency. Isl., i, 1063a). 

(iii) Khwajah Yiisuf Hamadani (died a.n, 535; see Ethe, India 
Office Catalogue, 285, 73). 

(iv) Khwajah ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghujduwani (died 575; see Eney. Ist., 
il, 165ve). 

(v) Khwajah Muhammad Baba i Samasi (adoptive father of Baha 
al-Din Naqshband ; see Ethé, 283, 50). 

(vi) Saiyid Amir Kulal, pupil of the preceding shaikh (died a.m. 172; 
see Eithé, 285, 81). 

(vii) Baha al-Din Nagshband (died a.a. T91; see Ethé, 285, 82; 
Brockelmann, ti, 205, ete.). 

With the exception of Junaid, who is regarded as a spiritual 
ancestor by the Qadiris, all these shaikhs occur in the “ pedigree ”’ of 


the Nagqshbandi order. 
C. A. STOREY. 
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JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE SOCIETY, NOS. IT AND IMI 

In these numbers Dr. John Sampson continues his valuable series 
of Welsh Gypsy Tales with translation and notes, In No. [lis an 
explanation of the signs and letters used in his transeription. Two 
remarkable facts emerge from it. One is that Welsh gypsies have 
apparently no monophthongic sounds corresponding to ¢ and o, but 
seem to employ English diphthongs. The other is the existence of 
three closely allied sounds, viz. o in “not”, ow in “ nought”, and 
oin French “ homme *’. One would like further assurance about these, 
especially the diphthongs. The statement that Indian palatals have 
ceased to be palatal, and have become t-+-4,andd+z, is rash. I doubt 
whether any phonetically trained student of modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars would corroborate it. 

In No. II are interesting Rumanian gypsy songs by Miss Dora 
Yates. Unfortunately no indication of the system of transcription 
is given. 3 

T. GranaMe Bal.ey. 
A LIST OF ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS PRESERVED IN CAIRO 

Thanks to Mr. Stephen Gaselee, librarian of the Foreign Office, 
there has been received in our Library a list of the Arabic manuscripts 
contained in the library of El-Azhar University, other than those 
mentioned in the printed catalogue of the Sultanic {late Khedevial] 
library at Cairo. The list comprises twenty-nine categories, as 
mentioned below, and is arranged under the titles :-— 


History. 
Syntax. 
Religious teaching of the Ahmed Ibn Hanbal Sect. 
ts + » Malik Sect. 
+ : »  Shia’h Sect. 
' - »  Shafie Sect. 
a + » Abou Hanifa Sect. 
Biography. 
Geometry. 
Reciting the Koran. 
The Personality of God. 
Grammar. 
Wisdom and Philosophy. 
Medicine, 


Logic. 
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Ethics. 

Language. 

Astronomy and Chronometry. 
Literature. 

Ritual. 

Higher Criticism of the Sayings of Mohammed. 
Textual Commentaries. 

Sufi Devotions. 

The Sayings of Mohammed. 

The Art of Prosody and Rhyming. 
Eloquence. 

The Art of Discussion and Argument. 
The Study of Word-roots. 
Etymological Science. 

The History section is not very extensive, but contains 24 volumes 
of Ibn-al-Asakir’s History of Damascus ; and a copy of the very rare 
work of Khalil upon the history of the vezirs: 25 works on Hadis ; 
and 29 works on Sufism. The largest section is under the title of 
“ Adab ”, or Literature, and comprises nearly 100 numbers. 

The list will be preserved in thé Library of the School, and it is 
hoped that students will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
consult it. 

THE SINDHI IMPLOSIVES* 

Implosives differ from plosives in being uttered with an intake of 
breath, It may be taken into the lungs or stopped in the larynx. 
Theoretically a plosive-implosive 1s also possible, in which air is 
expelled from the lungs and simultaneously inhaled, the current in 
both cases going no further than the larynx. A final decision can only 
be made in a phonetic laboratory, but without such aid it is possible 
to give an approximately correct account of these sounds. 

The Sindhi implosives are four in number, all unaspirated sonants, 
a bilabial, a guttural, a retroflex tongue-tip palatal, and palatalized 
blade-front-dento-alveolar. Three of them correspond to the North 
Indian sounds usually written b,g, and d. The fourth is supposed to 


correspond to j, but is actually a palatalized d. The ordinary d- 


implosive is not found. All four may be initial, medial, or final. Many 
other sounds may be enunciated in this way, but Sindhi has only four. 


1 Tmplosive”’ has sometimes been used in aslightly different sense, e.g. by 
Professor Jones in English Phonetics. 
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One must first learn to control one’s larynx and to raise or lower it at 
will. It is not difficult to make a difference of an inch between the 
high and the low position of the larynx, and with practice this could be 
increased. The best rule for producing them is perhaps this: try to 
make an ordinary 6, g, d, or palatalized d, but at the same time close 
the glott:s and lower the larynx. This will necessitate an intake of 
breath, and prevent air from going beyond the larynx. 

I feel convinced that the amount of air that reaches the lungs is 
negligible. A simple experiment goes to prove this. If one holds one’s 
breath and repeats the implosive 6 as often as one can without taking 
a fresh breath (it is easy to do so about 250 times), one will find that 
at the end one can make a full inhalation. If at each of these 250 
repetitions an appreciable amount of air had been taken in, a final 
inhalation would have been impossible. 

T. GrawamME BatrLey. 


TO THE QUESTION OF EARLY PERSIAN POETRY 

In the interesting paper published by Mr. C. E. Wilson in Vol. I 
of this Bulletin (p. 215 seq.) is raised once more the question of 
the beginnings of the Persian literature. The author comes to the 
conclusion that there must have been Persian poets long before the 
times of the Samanid dynasty, though the couplets quoted in various 
Tadhkiras, even in the oldest of them, the Lubabu'l-Albab of ‘Awfi, 
“may be authentic, but are more probably not so” (p. 218), Nearly 
the same has already been said in the first volume of Professor E. G. 
Browne's Literary History of Persia” about the well-known ode 
ascribed to “Abbas Merwezi, as if presented to the Khalif Ma’min 
in 193 = 809, and professing to be the first piece of poetry in Persian. 
There is no difference whatever in language between this piece and 
much later productions—of course, a strong evidence against the 
authenticity of the ode quoted by ‘Awfi.2 There can be no doubt that 
such forgeries were already common at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century: “Awfi himself had seen, in one of the libraries of Bokhara, 


' fat, Mist, i, 13, From the same book (p. 11) is taken what is said by 
» Mr. Wilson about the “surviving monuments from the time of the Simanides” : 
be dees not mention the very valuable geographical work Hudddu'l-\Alem, 
written in 372 (082-3) and discovered in Bokhara by the Inte A. Tumanski ip 
1802; see Tumanski'’s paper in the Russian Zapiski, x, 121 sq. The work 
is mentioned several times by J. Marquart in his Ostenropdische und ostasiatiache 
er fed es 1903) und Ostasiatioche Dialektstudien (Berl. 1914), 

Lubdb, i, 21, | 
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a copy of the Diwan of Bahram Gir, though apparently not in Persian 
but in Arabie.’ 

* Like Persian historians, the authors of Persian Tadhkiras did not 
know anything about the real facts of the political and intellectual 
life of their nation in the first centuries of Islim. For early and 
trustworthy information about such facts we must turn to Arabic 
historians and geographers. By students of Persian poetry this has 
not yet been done ; if I remember right, no one, even of our best 
authorities, has mentioned the fact that the geographer Ibn 
Khordadhbeh? (ninth century) quotes the following verses in 
Persian by Abi-l-Takivy al-‘Abbas ibn Tarkhan, of course, the same 
poet as ‘Abbas Merwezi :— 


POO a 


- a & 

The verses are in a much more ancient language than the ode 
quoted by ‘Awfi and others, and allude to historical facts quite 
unknown by historians ; there can therefore hardly be any doubt about 
the authenticity. The translation aiven by de Goeje* is perhaps not 
quite correct and must be revised by an Iranist ; the verses may not be 
very remarkable as poetical production; nevertheless, they are the 
only available remains of the earliest poetry of Eastern Irin, entirely 
forgotten by later generations. 

Equally interesting and equally unknown by Persian authors and 
unnoticed by Persian scholars in Europe is the information given 
by Tabari, unfortunately without any specimens, about an early 
poet of Western [rin. Amongst the adherents of Babek was 
Muhammed ibn Ba‘ith, the owner of several castles in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Urmia, who betrayed Babek and was helping 
the Arabs against his countrymen, but afterwards revolted against 
the Khalif, was captured in 85), and died about the same year. One 
of Tabari’s authorities (the name is omitted in the manuscripts) has 
heard in Maragha, from the “ shaikhs " of that town, verses in Persian,* 

' Tbid., i, 79 3q- 


2 Bilt, Geogr, Arab, vi, text, p. 8, 
2 Thid., translation, p. 1): ™ Samarkand est une ruine. Comme il a renverse 


tous ses (7) ornements! Tu n'est pas meilleure que Schisch; tu n'échappes pas 
toujours.” 


: We lah, Tabari, iii, 1388, 8. 
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composed by Muhammed ibn Ba‘ith; the same shaikhs spoke with 
praises of his cultivation (ada) and bravery. From the last words we 
may conclude that the poetry of Ibn Ba‘ith, not mentioned in any 
“Tadhkira’, and probably already forgotten in the time of the 
Siminides, must have enjoyed some success amongst his 
contemporaries, 

W. Barrno.p. 


OBITUARY 


T. W. RHYS DAVIDS 


We have to record, with deep regrét, the death of Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids, a member of the Governing Body of this School, whose 
name has for many years been a household word among Oriental 
scholars and whose great work in the field of Pali Buddhist research 
is of epoch-making importance. He has passed away in the fullness 
of years and with the satisfaction of knowing that the greater part 
of the task he had set himself was accomplished, although the last 
work for which he was responsible, the new Pali Dictionary appearing 
under his superintendence, is still passing through the Press. 

This brief and inadequate notice of a great Orientalist is intended 
to be supplemented hereafter by a more detailed memoir. 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI 

With a view to securing uniformity of transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahame Bailey was appointed by the Academie 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, | 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for | 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation. 
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